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PREFACE. 



3y* kiKve stray d 
Wild at tAe mo an t M H hee^ aadcuii'd a tweet 
From every Jlewer that heautified eur way. 

Wordsworth. 



T OFFER this Volume, not so much to the general reading public who have 
so kindly appreciated those various works' of reference which I have com- 
piled, as to those who, with mutual affection, are about to be, or have just 
been, united in the Divine bonds of Matrimonial fellowship. 

This Bridal Bouquet I wish to be redolent with the fragrance which sweetly 
wafted over that Eden where Marriage, pure and holy, with the Creator's special 
benediction, had its origin and highest enjoyment. Every Bridal garland brings 
its reminiscence of the primeval Paradise, and of the bliss of the first human 
pair, mated by Him who meant their perfect happiness. In our present condition, 
however, it must be remembered — to use the words of Jeremy Taylor — "that 
they that enter into the state of marriage cast a die of the greatest contin- 
gency, and yet of the greatest interest in the world, next to the last throw 
for eternity;" and that, "life or death, felicity or a lasting sorrow, are in the 
power of marriage." 



ri PREFACE. 

It has been my aim in these multifarious and numerous quotations to 
indicate, in choice passages from the best Authors, the means of matrimonial 
happiness and content. There is many a flower here, which, if it bloom in 
the household of married love, will diffuse its sweetness in mutual delectation, 
confidence, and rest With this design, and with many valuable suggestions and 
appropriate illustrative passages I have received at the hands of my Publisher, 
Mr, LocKWOOD, for which I cannot be sufficiently grateful, I have culled the 
blossoms for this Bridal Bouquet, and now present it, with the desire that it 
may add to the sweetness and joy of many a home where dwell the mutually 
/ifv/fig and loved, and help to make it — in the sunny summer, the generous 
autumn, and the cheerful wbter of married life — the fulfilment of all the 
promise of the Bridal spring. Whatever of contingency there may be in 
Marriage, there is reliable truth in the old apothegm, "She that is loved is 
safe, and he that loves is joyful." 



HENRY SOUTHGATE. 



Elm Cottage, Fosest Hill, S.E.. 
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THE MEETING. 



I come fresh from thie every time we meet. 
Steeped im ike stUl sweet dew of thy soft beauty^ 
Like eartk at day-dawn^ lifting up her head 
Out of her sleep, star-watched, to face the sun — 
So /» to front the world, on leaving tkee. 
Oh, there is inspiration in thy look I 

P. J. Bailey. 

My lady comes at last. Timid and stepping fast. 

And kastening hither. 
With modest eyes downcast, ske comes — sh^s here, 

Thackeray. 

Afy darling! O my dealing I * * 

She came towards me in her loveliness — 
A thing too pure, methought, for mortal touch ; 
The rippling gold did on her bosom meet. 
The long white robe dacended to her feet, 

Jean Ikgelow. 
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THE MEETING. 



BY THE WICKET-OATE. 

I ROSE Up, ajid, fonowing her dark eyes, 
Felt earth as air beneath me, till I reach'd 
The wickct-gate, and found her standing 

there. 
There sat we down upon a garden-mound. 
Two mutually enfolded ; Love, the third, 
Between us, in the circle of his arms 
Enwound us both ; and over many a range 
Of waning lime the grey cathedral towers, 
Across a haiy glimmer of the n 






Reveal'd the fining windows : 

The bells ; we listen'd : with the time v 



la/d: 



Then, in that time and place, I spoke to her, 
Requiring, tho' I knew it was mine own 
Yet for the pleasure that I took to hear ' 



Requiring at her hand the greatest gift, 
A woman's heart, the heart of her I loved j 
And in that time and place she answer'd 

And in the compass of three little words, 
More musical than ever came in one. 
The silver fragments of a broken voice. 
Made me most happy, faltering " I am thine." 
Tennyson, 

THE LOVERS- MEETIMO. 

Ik the glinting of the gloaming. 
With its streaks of golden red. 

With its gathering purple curtains. 
With the evening star o'erhead ; 

Like a silver gem in studded 

On a bank of velvet black. 
Showing in the amber setting, 

Of the dying daylight's track, — 
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I met 'neath the acacias 

My chrysolite of girls, 
Sunny Marguerite the golden, 

My pretty " pearl of pearls." 

Her blue eyes to me are lodestars ; 

Each brown ringlet is a snare 
To enslave my heart in meshes,— 

Oh, why are women fair? 

Why do birds fall to the fowler? 

Why do moths fly to the flame ? 
Why do tiny sparks fly upward? 

Can you give that fate a name ? 

'Mt is destiny," say women ; 

" It is kismet,*' say the Turks ; 
" Magnetism," say the sages ; 

Yet still the soft spell works. 

And 'twill work, and work for ages, 
Till the ocean meets the sky : 

'Twill be writ on all life's pages 
Till the ink on them grows dry. 

AstUy H, Baldwin. 

THE HOUR OP MBBTXNG. 

When is love most true and tender, 

Dignified— divinely pure ? 
When shall kindred bosoms render 

Love for love that will endure ? 
Is it when the noonday's glory 

Show'rs its splendours all around ; 
And affection's ardent story 

Spreads enchantment o'er the ground? 

Can it be when Nature, teeming. 

Fills the languid breeze with balm ? 
And th' enraptured heart is dreaming 

In a fair deluded calm? 
When 'tis impulse rules the reason 

And th' unponder'd die is thrown, 
Which, mayluip, in sorrow's season, 

Worlds we'd offer to atone. 

Oh, 'tis 'neath the light celestial 

Of the calm, unclouded moon — 
Guarding, like a radiant vestal, 

Hearts that tenderly commune ; 
Far from festive, wild commotion, 

Wand'ring in a sylvan scene — 
Hallow'd to that cliaste devotion, 

Which is constant while serene : 



When the sacred dome etherial. 

With its myriad of gems, 
Seems a canopy imperial 

Of refulgent diadems : 
And the limpid lake reposing 

Shows a second heav'n below-^ 
Blissful images disclosing 

To a world o'ercast with woe. 

Noonday's aspect is the brighter, 

And its shadows e'en are fair ; 
Still, the dazzling, transient glitter 

May presage unseen despair : 
Yes I if joy would mark the union, 

'Tis at moonlit, stilly eve. 
Hearts should hold that high communion. 

When such sacred bonds they weave. 

Janus Wilson, 



WAITING FOR MY LOVBR. 

I lean'd out of window, I smelt the white 
clover. 
Dark, dark was the garden, I saw not the 
gate; 
Now if there be footsteps, he comes, my one 
lover — 
Hush, nightingale, hush ! O sweet night- 
ingale, wait 
Till I listen and hear 
If a step draweth near. 
For my love he is late ! 

The skies in the darkness stoop nearer and 
nearer, 
A cluster of stars hangs like fruit in the tree. 
The fall of the water comes sweeter, comes 
clearer ; 
To what art thou listening, and what dost 
thou see? 

Let the star-clusters grow, 
Let the sweet waters flow, 
And cross quickly to me ! 

« 

You night-moths that hover where honey 
brims over 
From sycamore blossoms, or settle or 
sleep; 
You glowworms, shine out, and the pathway 
discover 
To him that comes darkling along the 
rough steep. 
Ah, my dearest, make haste. 
For the time runs to waste. 
And my love lieth deep— 



THE MEETING, 



S 



Too deep for swift telling ; and yet, my one 
lover, 
I've conned thee an answer, it waits thee 
to-night 
By the sycamore pass'd he, and thro' the 
white clover, 
Then all the sweet speech I had fashion'd 
took flight : 

But ril love him more, more 
Than e'er wife loved before, 
Be the days dark or bright 

Jean Ingelow. 



LOVE'S MBETXNG-PLACE. 

How many a magic Love doth quite 

Perform in one short summer night — 
Wherein is scarcely space for dreams. 
While, on each side tne world, it seems 

The days nigh join with amber hands. 

Over the dimly gleaming lands. 
Where under thin-veil'd shifting sky 
Gleams many a flower with white eye 

Unclosed ! — On moonlight paven path 

How many a meeting-place Love hath — 
Where dreams, or yearning thoughts that 

thrill. 
Parted in vain, may find their will. 

And come together as they range, 

And fall into sweet interchange 
Like waves with waves, whereof some sign 
Felt at the trembling ripple-line 

Of either brimming heart, doth bring 

A rich unwonted comforting ! 

Arthur W, E, O^Skaughnessy, 



LOVERS* TRYSTING-PLACE. 

Yon wild mossy mountains sae lofty and 

wide, 
That nurse in their bosom the youth o' the 

Clyde, 
Where the grouse lead their coveys thro* the 

heather to feed, 
And the shepherd tends the flock as he 

pipes on his reed. 

Not Cowrie's rich valleys, nor Forth's sunny 

shores. 
To me hae the charms o' yon wild mossy 

moors ; 
For there by a lanely, sequestered clear 

stream. 
Resides a sweet lassie, my thought and my 

dream. 



Amang thae wild mountains shall still be my 

path, 
Ilk stream foaming down its ain green 

narrow strath ; 
For there, wi' my lassie, the day lang I rove, 
While oVr us, unheeded, flee the sweet hours 

o' love. 

She is not the fairest, altho' she is fair ; 
O' nice education but sma' is her share ; 
Her parentage humble as humble can be ; 
But I loe the dear lassie because she loes 
me. 

To beauty what man but maun yield him a 

prize. 
In her armour of glances, and blushes, and 

sighs 1 
And when wit and refinement hae polished 

her darts, 
They dazzle our een as they flee to our 

hearts. 

But kindness, sweet kindness, in the fond 

sparkling e'e, 
Has lustre outshining the diamond to me ; 
And the heart-beating love, as Tm clasp'd in 

her arms. 
Oh, these are my lassie's all - conquering 

charms ! 

Robert Burns, 

MEETING OP LOVERS. 

Of all the things a man may have 
Before he cometh to the grave, — 

Of all the joys that he may win 
This is the richest : to possess 
One yeamed-for hour in loneliness, 
Besiae one's love, in some fair clime, 
In some fair purple autumn time ; 
For quite shall be forgotten then 
The pains and labours among men, 
The bitter things of thought and fear ; 
The bitter ends of hope ; and, near, 
Quite at one's side, yea, on one's heart. 
Yea, touching, with no more to part. 
The yearning hands or looks that meet, 
Shall seem the often dreamed-of sweet 
Much more than all the glowing things 
To which the fondest memory clings— 

Much more than any rapturous past : 
And this— the fairest moment, sure. 
In each man's life — it shall endure 
Some noon ; while creeping twilight dims 
Slowly some flower's purple rims, 
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Or some green distance suffers change 
Fading before us : then this strange 
And precious rapture — it shall pass, 
And never come again, alas ! 
Nay, for there shall be bliss and bliss, 
And love and love, and kiss and kiss, 
And many a pleasant touch of hands, 
And place for love in many lands, 
And communings of heart with heart, 
Much to be gained, much to impart, — 
All these ; but surely, never more 
Doth any time at all restore 
That faded purple of delight, 
And the same sweet and the same sight, 
As when one's love in that fair place 
Blush'd with strange crimson, face to face. 
With every inward passionate thought, 
Into real living blisses wrought, 
And the heart, through some mystery, 
Seem'd filling earths and heavens to be — 
Yea, things and spaces dimly known — 
With endless feelings of its own. 

Hereafter, surely I may say, 

That, many an hour in night or day. 

Those lovers knew some precious part 

Of all the joy that heart with heart 

Can so beget. Often they came. 

And found that silken place the same, 

In purple growing glooms at eve ; 

And sat while pleasure would deceive 

Their thoughts with many a changing dream 

Wrought of each momentary gleam 

Of the unearthly twilight blue. 

That seem'd to make the world anew, 

Like some enamell'd picture fair 

With jeweird stars and leaves : now there. 

And now, in wanderings amid 

The pleasant flower-paths, half-hid 

Beneath safe shadows of the trees. 

They dream'd some dream enough to please 

All silently ; or, one by one, 

In their own soft and murmurous tone. 

Spoke all the spells that Love hath set 

In wild sweet words, that ever fret 

The lips of lovers, till his gold 

And honied secret be all told. 

Arthur W. E, O'Shaughnessy, 

THE GARDEN WHERE WE MET. 

Here's the garden she walk'd across, 
Arm in my arm, such a short while since : 

Hark, now I push its wicket, the moss 
Hinders the hinges and makes them 
wince ; 



She must have reach'd this shrub ere she 
tum*d, 

As back with that murmur the wicket 
swung ; 

For she laid the poor snail my chance foot 
spurn'd, 
To feed and forget it the leaves among. 

I Down this side of the gravel-walk 

She went while her robe's edge brush'd the 
box : 

And here she paused in her gracious talk 
To point me a moth on the milk-white flox. 

Rose, ranged in a valiant row, 

I will never think that she pass'd you by! 

She loves you, noble roses, I know. 
But yonder, see where the rock-plants lie ! 

This flower she stopped at, finger on lip, 

Stoop'd over, in doubt as settling its claim ; 
Till she gave me, with pride to make no slip. 

Its soft meandering Spanish name. 
What a name ! was it love or praise ? 

Speech half-asleep, or song half-awake } 
I must learn Spanish one of these days, 

If only for that slow sweet name's sake. 

Roses, if I live and do well, 

I may bring her one of these days 
To fix you fast with as fine a spell, 

Fit you each with his Spanish phrase ; 
But do not detain me now ; for she lingers 

There like sunshine over the ground, 
And ever I see her soft white fingers 

Searching after the bud she found. 

Flower, you Spaniard, look that you grow 
not, 

Stay as you are and be lov^d f<fr ever 1 
Bud, if I kiss you, 'tis that you blow not ; 

Mind, the shut pink mouth opens never ! 
For while thus it pouts, her fingers wrestle, 

Twinkling the audacious leaves between, 
Till round they turn and down they nestle — 

Is not the dear mark still to be seen? 

Where I find her not, beauties vanish ; 

Whither I follow her, beauties flee ; 
Is there no method to tell her in Spanish 

June's twice June since she breathed it 
with me ? 
Come, bud, show me the least of her traces, 

Treasure my lady's lightest foot-fall ; 
Ah, you may flout and turn up your faces, 

Roses, you are not fair after all. 

Robert Browning, 
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THE M££TINO. 

On the mountain, in the woodland, 
In the shaded secret dell, 

I have seen thee, I have met thee ! 
In the soft ambrosial hours of night, 
In darkness silent sweet 
I beheld thee, I was with thee ; 
I was thine, and thou wert mine ! 

Arthur Hugh C lough. 



IN THB OLD GARDEN. 

Thro' pastures and thro* fields where com 

grew strong, 
By cottage nests that could not harbour 

wrong ; 
Across the bridge where laugh'd the stream ; 

along 
The road to where her gabled mansion stood, 
Old, tall, and spacious, in a massy wood. 

We loiter'd toward the porch ; but paused 

meanwhile 
Where Psyche holds a dial to beguile 
The hours of sunshine by her golden smile ; 
And holds it like a goblet brimm'd with wine, 
Nigh clad in trails of tangled eglantine. 

In the deep peacefulness which shone around 
My soul was soothed : no darksome vision 

frown'd 
Before my sight while cast upon the ground 
Where Psyche's and my Lady's shadows lay. 
Twin graces on the flower-edged gravel-way. 

I then but yeam'd for Titian's glorious power, 

That I by toiling one devoted hour 

Might check the march of Time, and leave a 

dower 
Of rich delight, that beauty I could see. 
For broadening generations yet to be. 

Thomas Woolner, 



TWO WAYS OP MEETING. 

I MET her in the quiet lane 

One Sabbath morning early ; 
The sun was bright, altho' the rain 

Still glittered on the barley. 
The lark was singing to his mate, 

The wild bells chimed their warning, 
We paused awhile outside the gate, 
We linger'd till it was too late 

To go to church that morning. 



Again we met. The whisp'ring leaves 

Glanced nigh in night and shadow ; 
The reapers piled their yellow sheaves. 

The bees humm'd o'er the meadow ; 
The royal sun rose up in state. 

Our marriage day adorning ; 
The bells rang out ; wide stood the gate, 
And neither of us was too late 

To go to church that morning. 

Anon, 



THE PEACEFUL ARBOUR. 

Here's the place to seat us, love ! 
A perfect arbour ! Look above. 
How the delicate sprays, like hair, 
Bend them to the breaths of air ! 
Listen, too ! It is a rill. 
Telling us its gentle will. 
Who that knows what luxury is 
Could go by a place like this ? 

" AnacreonP 
Translated by Leigh Hunt, 



BY THE AGED ELMS. 

Where aged elms cast a refreshing shade. 
And well-trimm'd pines their shaking tops 

display'd ; 
Where Daphne 'midst the cypress crown'd 

her head, 
Near these a circling river gently flows. 
And rolls the pebbles as it murmuring goes. 
A place designed for love ; the nightingale, 
And other birds, its soft delights can tell. 
Who on each bush salute the coming day, 
And in their orgies sing its hours away. 

Petronius Arbiter, 



WAITING TO MEET HER I AM TO LOVE. 

Where waitest thou, 
Lady I am to love ? thou comest not ; 
Thou knowest of my sad and lonely lot ; 

I look'd for thee ere now ! 

It is the May, 
And each sweet sister soul hath found its 

brother, 
Only we two seek fondly each the other. 

And seeking, still delay. 

Where art thou, sweet ? 
I long for thee, as thirsty lips for streams I 
Oh, gentle promised angel of my dreams. 

Why do we never meet t 
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Thou art as I — 
Thy soul doth wait for mine, as mine for thee ; 
We cannot live apart, must meeting be 

Never before we die ? 

Dear soul, not so \ 
That Time doth keep for us some happy years, 
That God hath portioned out our smiles and 
tears, 

Thou knowest, and I know. 

Yes, we shall meet ! 
And therefore let our searching be the stronger; 
Dark ways of life shall not divide us longer, 

Nor doubt, nor danger, sweet ! 

Therefore I bear 
This winter-tide as bravely as I may. 
Patiently waiting for the bright spring-day 

That Cometh with thee, dear. 

'Tis the May-light 
That crimsons all the auiet college gloom ; 
May it shine softly in thy sleeping-room ; 

And so, dear one, good night ! 

Anon, 



THB CHANCE MEETING. 

When ripen'd time and chasten'd will 

Have stretch'd and tuned for love's 
accords 
The five-string*d lyre of life, until 

It vibrates with the wind of words ; 
And * Woman,' ' Lady,' * She,' and ' Her' 

Are names for perfect good and fair, 
And unknown maidens, talk'd of, stir 

His thoughts with reverential care ; 
He meets, by heavenly chance express, 

His destined wife : some hidden hand 
Unveils to him that loveliness 

Which others cannot understand. 
No songs of love, no summer dreams 

Did e'er his longing fancy fire 
With vision like to mis : she seems 

In all things better than desire. 
His merits in her presence grow, 

To match the promise in her eyes, 
And round her happy footsteps blow 

The authentic airs of Paradise. 
For love of her he cannot sleep ; 

Her beauty haunts him all the night ; 
It melts his heart, it makes him weep 

For wonder, worship, and delight 

Coventry Patmore. 



IN THE OVER-ARCHING GROVES. 

At mom, as if beneath a galaxy 

Of over-arching groves m blossoms white. 
Where all was od'rous scent and harmony, 

And gladness to the heart, nerve, ear, and 
sight : 

There, if, O gentle love, I read aright 
The utterance that seal'd thy sacred bond, 

'Twas listening to these accents of delight, 
She hid upon his breast those eyes, beyond 
Expression's power to paint, all languishingly 
fond. 

" Flower of my life, so lovely and so lone ! 

Whom I would rather in this desert meet. 
Scorning and scom'd by Fortune's power, than 
own 
Her pomp and splendours lavish'd at my 

feet! 
Turn not from me thy breath, more ex- 
quisite 
Than cdours cast on heaven's own shrine to 
please — 
Give me thy love, than luxury more sweet. 
And more than all die wealth that loads the 

breeze. 
When Coromandd's ships return from Indian 
seas " — 
Then would that home admit them happier 
far 
Than grandeur's roost magnificent saloon — 

While, here and there, a solitary star 
Flush'd in the dark'ning firmament of June ; — 
Never did the Hymenean moon 
A Paradise of hearts more sacred sway ! 
O Love ! in such a wilderness as this. 
Where transport and security entwine, 

Here is the empire of thy perfect bliss. 
And here thou art a god indeed divine ; 
Here shall no forms abridge, no hours con- 
fine 
The views, the walks, that boundless joy 
inspire ! 
Roll on, ye days of raptured influence, shine ! 
Nor, blind with ecstasy's celestial fire. 
Shall love behold the spark of earth-born 
time expire. 

Thomas Campbell. 

OF SYMPATHY. 

My kindling heart 
At thy approach, with sympathetic love 
To meet thee springs, and with thy gen'rous 

flame 
Transported, longs to meet its faithful fires. 

Crisp, 
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THE MEETING. 



REUNION. 

Oh 1 ril not ask, nor answer how, or why, 
We both have backward trod the paths of fate 
To meet again in life : to know i have thee, 
Is knowing more than any circumstance, 
Or means by which I have thee ; 
To fold thee thus, to press thy balmy lips 
And gaze upon thy eyes, is so much joy, 
1 have not leisure to reflect, or know. 
Or trifle time in thinking. 

Congreve, 



AT TWILIGHT. 

Shall we roam, my love, 
To the twilight grove, 

Where the moon is rising bright ? 
Oh, ril whisper there 
In the cool night air, 

What I dare not in the broad daylight 

111 tell thee a part 

Of the thoughts that start 

To being when thou art nigh ; 
And the beauty more bright 
Than the stars' soft light, 

Shall seem as a weft from the sky. 

When the pale moonbeam 
On tow^er and stream 

Sheds a flood of silver sheen, 
How 1 love to gaze 
As the cold ray strays 

0*er thy face, my heart's throned queen. 

Wilt thou roam with me 
To the restless sea. 

And linger upon the steep, 
And list to the flow 
Of the waves below, 

How they toss and roar and leap ? 

Those boiling waves, 
And the storm that raves 

At night o'er their foaming crest. 
Resemble the strife 
That from earliest life 

The passions have waged in my breast 

Oh, come then and rove 
To the sea or the grove. 

When the moon is shining bright, 
And I'll whisper there 
In the cold night air, 

What I dare not in the broad daylight 



STROLL THROUGH THE CORRIDOR. 

And now as then 
Along those hush'd rich corridors we moved. 
Poring each masterpiece we favour'd most. 
And would no longer stay, but felt some 

chance 
Must serve us for the rest : musing, I pass 
From scene to scene of my dear lady's life. 
And leave my other memories undisturb'd. 

Thomas IVooifur, 



THE MOONLIGHT MEETING. 

I love 
To visit my heart's treasure by that light 
When misers seek their buried hoards ; to 

steal 
Upon the loved one, like a mermaid's song. 
Unseen and floating between sea and sky ; 
To creep upon her in love's loneliest hour, 
Not in her daylight beauty with the glare 
Of the bright sun around her ; but thus pure 
And white, and delicate, under the cool 

moon, 
Or lamp of alabaster. Thus I love 
To think of thee, thou dear one ! thus with 

flowers 
About thee, and fresh air, and such a light 
And such a stillness ! thus I dream of thee. 

Miss Mitford, 

JOYOUS MEETING 

Oh, Ariana, is it given me then 
To clasp thee thus, thus fondly to my bosom ! 
This tender minute pays an age of care ; 
Expels all fears, all torments from my mind. 
While feeble hope gives way to fiercest joy ! 
Let me devour thy beauties, feed to death : — 
Oh 1 we will never, never part again. 

Shirley, 

AFTER LONG ABSENCE. 

No mother that has moum'd her long lost 
infant 

Rejoices half so much to find her darling ; 

Or views the lovely babe with half the fond- 
ness 

I look on thee. Hopkins, 



ITS DEEP RECOMPENSE. 

I HAVE not joy'd an hour since you departed. 
For public miseries and for private fears, 
But this bless'd meeting has o'erpaid them all. 

Dtyden. 
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FULL JOY AT MEETING. 

Oh, my Antigone ! 
What shall I say to tell thee, that my soul 
Is full with joy? How shall I pour it forth? 
To see thee still the same, to see thee mine, 
Is all the gods could grant, or I could ask. 

Hopkins. 

ENTHUSIASTIC MEETING. 

Look ever thus ; with that bright glance of 

joy 
Thus always meet my transports; let these 

arms 
Thus ever fold me; and this cheek, that 

blooms 
With all health's op'ning roses, press my lips 
Warm as at this blest moment. 

Mason, 

It cannot be, my senses all deceive me— 
And yet it is. — Oh, let mc gaze upon thee, 
Recall each trace which marks thee for my 

own, 
And gives me back the image of my heart. 

Whitehead, 



AT SUNSET DOWN THE LANE. 

We were to meet at sunset down the lane. 
To tread once more that pathway in the 
shade 
Of the old trees — old chestnut trees— that 
there 
Meeting overhead a rustling archway made ; 
Lovely the scene, the hour no less, as sank 

Sound into silence, into shadow light ; 
Meek Nature seem'd to hold her breath in 
awe, 
Shrinking affrighted from approaching 
night 

As paled the last red cloud in heaven, she 
came — 
Her light step quickening as she onward 
drew ; 
The face she met me with was sadly gay. 
And my lip trembled, for her thoughts I 
knew ; 
The morrow was to be our wedding day. 
And this fair summer's night brought to its 
close 
The long, sweet story of our love : the 
thought 
Was joy, yet sadness dash'd it as it rose. 



Twas Sad to feel our pleasant meetings o'er. 

Though came no more the grief that bade 
us part ; 
It had become the habit of our love, — 

Ah, me ! the love of that fond gentle heart ! 
No storm of Fate could shake it where it 
grew. 

Or strew the lovely blossom that it bore ; 
She loved as woman rarely loves but once ; 

A love that asks return, and asks no more. 

We met in silence, and a moment's space 
Each stood with downcast eyes ; the time 
had been 
Our joy had flooded forth in words, but now 
It seem'd beyond all language— calm — 
serene — 
It was an earnest of what life would be, — 
The placid feeling that inspired each 
breast,— 
I took her hand, — I drew her to my side, — 
" Dear love ! " her raised eyes, tcarfiil, spoke 
the rest, 

Mary yane Sofivyer, 



SO PULL, SO BLEST. 

Oh ! my Clytemnestra, 
Now, in this dear embrace, I lose the toils 
Of ten years* war ; absence, with all its paiBS, 
Is by this charming moment wiped away. 
All bounteous gods ! sure never was a heart 
So full, so blest as mine. 

Thomson, 



SECRET MEETING. 

We met in secret, in the depth of night, 
When there was none to watch us; not an 

eye 
Save the lone dweller of the lonely sky 

To gaze upon our lo\ e and pure delight ; 
And in that hour's unbroken solitude, 

When the white moon had robed her in its 
beam, 

I've thought some vision of ablessM dream 
Or spirit of the air before me stood, 

And held communion with me. I n mine ear 
Her voice's sweet notes breathed not of the 

earth, 
Her beauty seem'd not of a mortal birth ; 

And in my heart there was an awful fear, 
A thrill, like some deep warning from above, 
That soothed its passion to a spirit's love. 



THE MEETING. 



II 



She stood before me; the pure lamps of 
heaven 
Lighted her charms, and those soft eyes 

which tiim*d 
On me with dying fondness. My heart 
bum'd, 
As, tremblingly with hers, my vows were 

given. 
Then softly 'gainst my bosom beat her heart ; 
These living arms around her form were 

thrown. 
Binding her heavenly beauty like a zone. 
While from her ruby warm lips, just apart 
Like bursting roses, sighs of fragrance stole. 
And words of music whispering in mine ear. 
Things pure and holy none but mine 
should hear : 
For they were accents utter'd from the soul. 
For which no tongue her innocence reproved, 
And breathed for one who loved her and was 
loved. 

Jsmael Fitzadam, 



JOYOUS. 

My heart bounds up to meet thee at my lips ; 
Oh take the little fluttering wanderer in ! 
Or let him grow thus to thy snowy bosom, 
And be tV immortal guard of faithful love ! 

yoknson, 

BETWEEN OUR KISSES. 

The hours of love fill full the echoing space 
With sweet confederate music favourable. 
Now many memories make solicitous 
The delicate love-lines of her mouth, till, 

lit 
With quivering fire, the words lake wing 
from it ; 
As here between our kisses we sit thus 
Speaking of things remembered, and so 
sit 
Speechless while things forgotten call to us. 

Dante Gabriel RosscttL 



REPLETE WITH BLESSINGS. 

Does she not come like Wisdom or good 

Fortune, 
Replete with blessings, giving wealth and 

honour ? 
The dowry which she brings is Peace and 

Pleasure ; 
And everlasting joy is in her arms. 

Rowe, 



THE HAPPY HOUR OP. 

Since the time when Adam first 

Embraced his Eve in happy hour, • 
And every bird of Eden burst 

In carol, every bud to flower. 
What eyes, like thine, liave waken'd hopes? 

What lips, like thine, so sweetly join d ? 
Where on the double rose-bud droops 

The fulness of the pensive mind. 

Tennyson, 

AT SUNSET. 

We meet here at sunset, beloved ! as of old, — 
When the boughs of the chestnut are waving 

in gold ; 
When the starry clematis bends down with 

its bloom, 
And the jasmine exhales a more witching 

perfume. 

This sweet hour shall atone for the anguish 

of years. 
And, though fortune still frown, bid us smile 

through our tears : 
Through the storms of the future shall soothe 

and sustain ; 
Then meet me at sunset — oh ! meet me 

again ! 

AlaricA, Watts, 
THE RAPTURE OF MEETING. 

Now by the transports in my thrilling veins. 
My thrilling heart, that leaps with joy to meet 

thee. 
Most welcome to these arms : ah ! my loved 

lord. 
Could you conceive the fears your absence 

gave, 
The kind suggestions of our female softness. 
Whilst every singing dart, each brandish'd 

spear. 
Imagination levelled at your breast ; 
You from that thought might guess my 
Present rapture. 

Frawde, 

NEW LIFE IN AGAIN MEETING. 

Thou mightiest pleasure 
And greatest blessing that kind Heaven 

could send me ! 
Oh ! when 1 look on thee, new starts of glory 
Spring in my breast, and with a backward 

bound 
I run the race of lusty youth again. 

Lee, 



THE BRIDAL BOUQUET. 



THE HEART'S JOY AT MBETINO. 

Here she is. 
In the calm harbour of whose gentle breast 
My tempest-beaten soul may safely rest. 
Oh! my heart's joy! whate'er my sorrows 

be, 
They cease and vanish on beholding thee : 
Care shuns thy walk, as at the cheerful light 
The groaning ghosts and birds obscure take 

flight i 
By this one view all my past pains are paid, 
And all I have to come more easy made. 



THOUQHTS TOO DEEP FOR UTTERANCE. 

Through my happy tears there loolc'd in 

A face as sweet as morning violets ; 
A face alight with love inefTablc, 
The starrv heart- hid wonder trembling 
through ; 

A face like nestling luxury of flowers. 

Gerald Massty. 



AFTER LONO ABSENCE. 

O MY beloved .' let me hold thee 
Long in my arms ; I've not beheld thy face 
These many days ; by night I've oft seen 
thee 
In gentle dreams, and satisfied my soul 
With fancied joys, till morning cares 
awaked me. Oltvay. 



LOST IN THE ECSTASY OP MEBTINO. 

The air which thy smooth voice doth break. 
Into my soul like lightning flics ; 

My life retires while ihou dost speak, 
And thy soft breath its room supplies. 

Lost in this pleasing ecstasy, 
1 join my trembling lips to thine, 

And back receive that life from tliee 
Which I so gladly did resign. 

Forbear, Platonic fools ! t* inquire 
What numbers do the soul compose ; 

No harmony can life inspire 

But that which from these accents flows. 

Thomas Stanley. 



^JLVQKB, PARTINQ. 

One kiss more, sweet ! 
Soft as voluptuous wind of the west, 
Orsilkcncst surgeof thy purple- vcin'd breast. 
Ripe lips all ruddily mehing apart. 
Drink up the honey and wine of my heart .' 

One kiss more, sweet ! 
Warm as a morning sunbeam's dewy gold 
Slips in a red rose's fragranlest fold, 
Sets its green blood all a-bliish, burning up 
At the fresh feel of life, ii ' ' 



One kiss more, sweet ! 
Full as the flush of the sea-waves grand 
Flooding the sheeny fire out of the sand ; 
On all the shores of my being let bliss 
Break with its neap-tide sea in a kiss ! 

Gerald Mnssey. 




LOVE. 



Thg Mastery Lave, 
A more ieUal artist he than all, 

Tennyson. 

Lave first leartid in a lady^s eye^ 
Lives not immured in the brain ; 
But with the motion of all denunts^ 
Courses as swift as thought in every power ^ 
And gives to every power a double power 
Above their Junctions and their offices ; 
It adds a precious seeing to the eye, 

SHAKfcSPKARE. 

Love is the purification of the heart from self; it 

strengthens and ennobles the character, gives a 

higher motive and a nobler aim to every action of 

life, and makes both man and woman strong, noble, 

and courageous ; and the powe^ to love truly and 

devotedly is the noblest gift with which a human 

being can be endowed; but it is a sacred fire that 

must not be burnt to idols. 

Miss Jewsbu&y. 




LOVE. 



THE WORTH OF WOMAN'S LOVE. 

Oh, speak not lightly of 
A voman's love ! It is her paramQunt, 
Especial jewel, over which Iceep guard 
All things most rare in her tenacious sex. 
lis radiant truth, its fragrant chastity ; 
Its goodness of the 'haviour of the heavens ; 
lis modesty — enchantment of all these— 
Setting them off with veil, more rare and rich 
Than ever needle broider'd o'er the loom. 

y. S. KnowUs. 

ITS POTENCY. 

Mightier far 
Than strength of nerve and sinew, or the 

Of magic, potent over sun and star. 
Is Love ; though oft to agony distrest. 
And though his favourite seat be feeble 
woman's breast. Wordsworth. 



CULMINATES IN BLISS. 

When it doth reach 

A while, unflickering, fear- consuming glow, 

And, knowing it is known as it doth know, 

Needs no assuring word or soothing speech : 

It craves but silent nearness, so to rest, 

No sound, no movement, love not heard 

but felt, 
Longer and longer still, till time should 
melt, 
A snow-flake on the eternal ocean's breast. 
Have moments of this silence starr'd thy 
past. 
Made memory a glory-haunted place, 
Taught all the joy that mortal ken can 

By greater light 'tis but a shadow cast. 

Frames Ridley HavergaL 
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FIRST AND LAST. 

My first love and my last, so far, so near^ 
So strong, so weak, so comprehensible 
In these encircling arms, so undescribed 
In any thought that shapes thee ; so divine, 
So sofdy gende, that to either stretch 
Extreme and farthest tether of desire, 
It finds thee stilL Sydney DobelL 

ITS TRUTH. 

My love's so true, 
That I can neither hide it where it is. 
Nor show it where 'tis not 

Drydeiu 

Her dropt eyelids suggest the soft answer 

beneath, 
And the little quick smiles come and go with 
her breath 
When she sigheth or speaketh. 

E, B, Browning, 

HATH NO BASES IN BEAUTY ONLY. 

His love is treacherous only whose love 
dies 
With beauty, which is varying every hour ; 
But in chaste hearts, uninfluenced by the 

power 
Of outward change, there blooms a deathless 
flower, 
That breadies on earth the air of paradise. 

Wordsworth, 

MAQIC. 

Oh, magic of love ! unembellish'd by you, 
Has the garden a blush or the herbage a hue? 
Or blooms there a prospect in nature or art 
like the vista that shines through the eye to 
the heart ? Moore, 



While in the rosy vale 
Love breathed his infant sighs, from anguish 

free, 
And full replete with bliss; save the sweet 

pain, 
That, inly thrilling, but exalts it more. 

Thomson, 

Ne may love be compeld to maistery ; 
Fo soone as maistery comes, sweet love anon 
Taketh his nimble winges,and soone away is 
gone. Spenser. 



THE PRAYER OF EARTHLY LOVB. 

Unseen she pray*d 
With all the still, small whispers of the night. 
And with the searching glances of the stars, 
And with her God alone. She lifted up 
Her sad, sweet voice, while trembling o*er 

her head 
The dark leaves thrill'd with prayer — the 

tearful prayer 
Of woman's quenchless yet repentant love: — 

" Father of spirits, hear ! 
Look on the inmost soul to Thee reveai'd. 

Look on the fountain of the burning tear, 
Before thy sight in solitude unseal'd ! 

" Hear, Father ! hear and aid ! 
^ If I have loved too well, if I have shed, 
In mv vain fondness, o'er a mortal head 
Gifts, in thy shrine, my God, more fitly laid ; 

** If I have sought to live 

But in one light, and made a mortal eye 
The lonely star of my idolatry ; 

Thou, that art Love, oh ! pity and forgive ! 

" Chastened and schooVd at last, 

No more my struggling spirit bums ; 
But fix'd on Thee, from that vain worship 
turns ! 
What have I said? the deep dream is not 
past. 

" Yet hear ! If still I love. 

Oh still too fondly — if for ever seen 
An earthly image comes my soul between, 

And thy calm glory, Father, throned above ; 

"If still a voice is near, 

(Even while I strive these wanderings to 
control.) 

An earthly voice, disquieting my soul 
With its deep music, too intensely dear ; 

" O Father, draw to Thee 

My lost affections back ; the dreaming eye 
Clear from the mist, sustain the heart that 
dies; 

Give the worn soul once more its pinions free. 

" I must love on, O God ! 

This bosom must love on ! but let thy 

breath 
Touch and make pure the flame that knows 
not death, 
Bearing it up to heaven — Love's own abode !*' 

Mrs, Hemans, 
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DEEPEST IN SORROW. 

In the morning of life, when its cares are 
unknown, 
And its pleasures in all their new lustre 
begin, 
When we live in a bright beaming world of 
our own, 
And the light that surrounds us is all from 
within ; 
Oh ! 'tis not, believe me, in that happy time 
We can love, as in hours of less transport 
we may ; 
Of our smiles, of our hopes, 'tis the gay 
sunny prime. 
But affection is warmest when these £ide 
away. 

When we see the first charm of our youth 
passes by. 
Like a leaf on the stream that will never 
return ; 
When our cup, which had sparkled with 
pleasure so high, 
Now tastes of the other, the dark-flowing 
urn : 
This, then, is the moment affection can sway, 
With a depth and a tenderness joy never 
knew ; 
Love nursed ampng pleasures is faithless as 
they, 
But the love bom of sorrow, like sorrow is 
true! 

In climes full of sunshine, though splendid 
their dyes. 
Yet faint is the odourthe flowers shed about ; 
'Tis the clouds and the mist of our own 
weeping skies 
That call their full spirit of fragrancy out. 
So the wild glow of passion may kindle from 
mirth. 
But *tis chiefly in grief true affection appears ; 
To the magic of smiles it may first owe its 
birth. 
But the soul of its sweetness is drawn out 
by tears. 

Moore, 



A DECLARATION INVITED. 

If thou dost love, pronounce it faithfully ; 
Or, if thou think'st I am too quickly won, 
111 frown and be perverse, and say thee nay, 
So thou wilt woo ; but, else, not for the world. 

Shakespeare, 



LOVELY IN TEARS. 

The rose is fairest when 'tis budding new, 
And hope is brightest when it dawns fron\ 
fears; 
The rose is sweetest wash'd with morning 
dew. 
And love is loveliest when embalm'd in 
tears. 
O wilding rose, whom fancy thus endears, 
I bid your blossoms in my bonnet wave, 
Emblem of hope and love through future 
years ! Scott. 

NONCHALANT. 

Shall a woman's virtues move 
Me to perish for her love ? 
Or her merit's value known, 
Make me quite forget mine own? 
Be she with that goodness blest 
Which may gain her name of bests 
If she seem not good to me. 
What care I how good she be? 

Great or good, or kind or fair, 
I will ne'er the more despair ; 
If she love me, this believe, 
I will die ere she shall grieve ; 
If she slight me when I woo, 
I can scorn and let her go ; 
For if she be not for me, 
What care I for whom she be ? 

From the '*Mistresse of PhilareUP 



MUST BE MUTUAL, 

I ne'er could any lustre see 

In eyes that would not look on me ; 

I ne'er saw nectar on a lip 

But where my own did hope to sip. 

Has the maid who seeks my heart 

Cheeks of rose, untouch'd by art ? 

I will own the colour true 

When yielding blushes aid their hue. 

Is her hand so soft and pure ? 
I must press it, to be sure ; 
Nor can I be certain then. 
Till it, grateful, press again. 
Must I, with attentive eye, 
Watch her heaving bosom sigh ? 
I will do so, when I see 
That heaving bosom sigh for me, 

R, B, Sheridan. 
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GUARDS AND CARES FOR ITS OBJECT. 

"How can the rose grow," cried a wise 
man of old, " without sunshine ? " How can 
the violet bloom on the salty soil ? Lo ! 
women are flowers, that are always becoming 
more beautiful and fragrant the more they 
are guarded and cared for. But men should 
be keepers in the garden of beauty ; they 
may rejoice themselves in the fragrance of 
the flowers, but they may not rumple them 
with rude hands. Just as the weed is rooted 
from the flower-bed, so should all that is 
base and common be removed far away from 
the neighbourhood of woman ! Tread upon 
the rose with thy feet, and its thorns amaze 
thee ; watch over it with love and care, and 
it will bloom and be fragrant, an ornament to 
itself and thee. Make thyself of thine own 
accord a slave to a woman, and she will not 
bear it, but will herself bow before thee, and 
in thankful love look up to thee as her lord ; 
make a woman by force thy slave, and she 
will bear it still less, but will seek by craft 
and cunning to obtain dominion over thee. 
For the empire of love is the empire of con- 
tradictions ; the wise man marks this, and 
acts accordingly. 

Anon, 



For me be witness, all ye host of heaven, 

That thou art dear to me ; 
Dearer than day to one whom sight must 

leave, 
Dearer than life to one who fears to die. 

Lee, 



THE INFLUENCE OF WOMAN WHEN 

EDUCATED. 

Women govern us ; let us render them 
perfect; the more they are enlightened, so 
much the more shall we be. On the culti- 
vation of the mind of women depends the 
wisdom of men. It is by women that nature 
writes on the hearts of men. 

Sheridan. 

LOVE'S FIRST DREAM. 

It comes when the heart is blithe and free, 
As waves that dance on the rippling sea ; 
It comes when the s ep is Arm and light, 
The cheek is fresh and the eye is bright — 
And it weaves its spell till a^l these seem 
To wear the fair hue of love's first dream. 



The gentle maid feels its magic power. 
As she dreams of love in twilight hour ; 
And fancy paints with more vivid ray 
The cloudless joy of her future way ; 
And her eyes flash forth a brighter beam 
At the visions sweet in love's young dreanu 

The youth just launched on the sea of life 
Feels a flrmer strength to bear its strife, 
\yhen he thinks of one whose lovely face 
First won his heart by its witching grace ; 
And he thinks no burden too great will 

seem— 
He sees by the light of love's young dream. 

And when the glad days of youth are spent. 
The eye grows dim and the form is bent. 
Then memory oft with a soothing power 
Will picture again some moonlit bower ; 
And no hour of life so sweet will seem. 
As the one that pass'd in love's young dream. 

Anon. 



WOMAN'S DESTINY. 

Affection is woman's only element; to 
love, to look up, is her only destiny ; and, 
if unfulfilled, nothing can supply its place. 
Life has no real business for her beyond the 
sweet beating of her own heart dwelling in 
the shadow of another's. She may crowd 
her days with gaiety, variety, and what 
are called amusements ; she will do so 
only to find their insufficiency ; she needs 
the strength of duty and the interest of 
affection. 

Anon. 

CATCHINO LOVE. 

Falling in love and running in love are 
both, as everybody knows, common enough ; 
and yet less so than what I shall call catching 
love. Where the love itself is imprudent, 
that is to say, where there is some just pru- 
dential cause or impediment why the two 
parties should not be joined in holy matri- 
mony, there is generally some degree of 
culpable imprudence in catching it, because 
the danger is always to be apprehended, 
and may in most cases be avoided. But 
sometimes the circumstances may be such as 
leave no room for censure, even when there 
may be most cause for compassion. 

South^. 
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OPT-TOLD X«OVB WBARIES NOT. 

Say over again, and yet once over again, 
That thou dost love me. Though the word 

repeated 
Should seem " a cuckoo-song," as thou dost 
treat it 
Remember, never to the hill or plain, 
Valley and wood, without her cuckoo-strain 
Comes the fresh Spring in all her green 

completed. 
BdovM, I, admit the darkness greeted, 
By a doubtful spirit-voice, in that doubt's 

gain, 
peak once more — thou lovest ! " Who 
can fear 
Too many stars, though each in heaven 
shall roll — 
Too many flowers, though each shall crown 
the year? 
Say thou dost love me, love me, love roe, — 
toU 
The silver iterance ! — only minding, dear. 
To love me also in silence with thy souL 

£, B, Browning. 
From the Portuguese, 

THB TENDER MYSTERY OP LOVE. 

He who hath loved not, here would learn that 
lore, 
And make his heart a spirit ; he who knows 
That tender mystery will love the more ; 
For this is Love's recess, where vain men's 
woes 
And the world's waste hath driven him far 
firom those. 
For 'tis his nature to advance or die ; 
He stands not still, but or decays or grows 
Into a boundless blessing, which may vie 
With the immortal lights in its eternity ! 

Byron, 

ITS EXACTIONS. 

Tis very natural for a young friend and a 
voung lover to think the persons they love 
nave nothing to do but please them ; when 
perhaps they, for their parts, had twenty 
other engagements before. 

Pope, 

ITS SUSCEPTIBILITY. 

In many ways doth the full heart reveal 
The presence of the love it would conceal. 

Coleridge, 



A PRAYER POR PURITY IN LOVE. 

I LOVE \ and love hath given me 
.Sweet thoughts to G(^ akin, 

And oped a living paradise 
My heart of hearts within : 

from this Eden of my life 
God keep the serpent Sin ! 

1 love ! and into angel-land 

With starry glimpses peer ; 
I drink in beauty lilce heaven-wine. 

When one is smiling near. 
And there's a rainbow roimd my soul 

For every falling tear. 

Dear God in heaven ! keep without stain 
My bosom's brooding Dove : 

Oh clothe it meet for angel-arms, 
And give it place above ! 

For there is nothing from the world 
I yearn to take, but Love. 

Gerald Massey, 

THE CONQUEROR, LOVE. 

Dost dream thine icy heart shall ne'er be 

thaw'd 
By woman's smile ? Nay, it shall come on 

thee 
like heaven's own fires upon a waste of 

snow! 

Anon, 

LOVE, A PEARL. 

Love is a pearl of purest hue. 
But stormy waves are round it j 

And dearly may a woman rue 
The hour that first she found it 

L, E, Landon, 

TRUE LOVE EVER JEALOUS. 

Never love 
Was warm without a spice of jealousy. 

Knowles, 

THB DAWN OP LOVB. 

Love in its first dim and imperfect shape 
is but imagination concentrated on one 
object Bulwer, 

LOVE IS LIPE. 

LovK was to his impassion'd soul 
Not, as with others, a mere paxt 

Of its existence, but the whole — 
The very life-breath of his heart ! 

Moore, 
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THE LOVE OP SYMPATHETIC SOULS. 

And what am I to you ? a steady hand 

To hold, a steadfast heart to trust withal ; 
Merely a man that loves you, and will stand 
By you, whatever befall. 

But need we praise his tendance tutelar 
Who feeds a flame that warms him ? Yet 
'tis true 
I love you for the sake of what you are, 
And not of what you do :— 

As heaven's high twins, whereof in Tyrian 
blue 
The one revolveth, through his course 
immense 
Might love his fellow of the damask hue, 
For like, and difference. 

For different pathways evermore decreed 

To intersect, but not to interfere : 
For common goal, two aspects, and one 
speed. 
One centre and one year * 

For deep affinities, for drawings strong, 

That by their nature each must needs exert : 
For loved alliance, and for union long, 
That stands before desert 

And yet desert makes brighter not the less. 
For nearest his own star he shall not fail 
To think those rays unmatched for nobleness, 
That distance counts but pale. 

Be pale afar, since still to me you shine, 
And must while Nature's eldest law shall 
hold; 
Ah! there's the thought which makes his 
random line 
Dear as refinM gold I 

Then shall I drink this draught of oxvmel, 
Part sweet, part sharp ? Myself o'erprized 
to know 
Is sharp ; the cause is sweet, and, truth to 
tell. 
Few would that cause forego. 

Which is, that this of all the men on earth 
Doth love me well enough to count me 
great — 
To think my soul and his of equal girth — 
O liberal estimate 1 



And yet it is so, he is bound to me, 

For human love makes aliens near of kin : 
By it I rise, there is equality ; 
I rise to thee, my twin. 

Take courage — courage ! ay, my purple peer, 

I will take courage ; for thy Tyrian rays 
Refresh me to the heart, and strangely dear 
And healing is thy praise. 

Take courage, quoth he, and respect the mind 
Your Maker gave, for good your fate fulfil : 
The fate round many hearts your own to 
wind. 
Twin soul y I will I I will! 

yean Ingelow, 



DRAWINQ-ROOM LOVE. 

They may talk of love in a cottage, 

And bowers of trellised vine — 
Of nature bewitchingly simple, 

And milkmaids half divine ; 
They may talk of the pleasure of sleeping 

In the shade of a spreading tree. 
And a walk in the fields at morning, 

By the side of a footstep free ! 

But give me a slight flirtation 

Bv the light of a chandelier — 
With music to play in the pauses, 

And nobody very near ; 
Or a seat on a silken sofa. 

With a glass of pure old wine, 
And mamma too blind to discover 

The small white hand in mine. 

True love is at home on a carpet. 

And mightily likes his ease — 
And true love has an eye for a dinner 

And starves beneath shady trees ; 
His wing is the fan of a lady. 

His foot's an invisible thing. 
And his arrow is tipp'd with a jewel. 

And shot from a stiver string. 

N, P, WiUis. 

MUTUAL LOVE. 

Sweet are the kisses, the embracements 

sweet, 
When like desires and like affections meet ; 
For from the earth to heaven is Cupid raised, 
Where fancies are in equal balance poised. 

Marlowe^ 
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ITS LESSON. 

O LEARN to love, the lesson is but plain, 
And once made perfect, never lost again. 

Shakespeare. 



• The sun produces life, or causes death, 
according as its rays fall, and so doth love. 

Anon. 



One loving hour 
For many years of sorrow can dispense. 
A dram of sweet is worth a pound of sorrow. 

Spenser, 



ITS THRONE. 

My soul is like a wide and empty fane ; 
Sit thou in't like a god, O maid divine ! 
With worship and religion 'twill be fiU'd. 
My soul is empty, lorn, and hungry space ; 
Leap then into it like a new-born star. 

A. Smith, 

IDEAL LOVE. 

I MEANT the day-Star should not brighter 
ride, 
Nor shed like influence from its lucent 

seat; 
I meant she should be courteous, facile, sweet. 
Free from that solemn vice of greatness — 
pride ; 
I meant such softest virtue there should meet, 

Fit in that softer bosom to abide ; 
Only a leamM and a manly soul 
I purposed her, that should with even 
powers 
The rock, the spindle, and the shears control 
Of destiny, and spin her own free hours. 

Ben Jonson. 

THE MYSTERY OF LOVE. 

To feel, although no tongue can prove. 
That every cloud that spreads above. 
And veileth love— itself is love. 

Tennyson. 

LOST LOVE. 

I HOLD it true, — whatever befall ; 

I feel it when I sorrow most ; 

Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at alL 

Ibid, 



INNOCENCE AND LOVE. 

She was innocent : 
And to lie innocent is Nature's wisdom ! 
The Hedge-dove knows the prowlers of the 

air, 
Fear'd soon as seen, and flutters back to 

shelter ; 
And the young steed recoils upon his 

haunches. 
The never-yet-seen adder's hiss first heard. 
Oh ! surer than suspicion's hundred eyes 
Is that fine sense which to the pure in heart. 
By mere oppugnancy of their own goodness, 
Reveals the approach of evil. 

Coleridge. 

BETROTHAL. 

" Not SO ! " cried Arthur, as his loyal knee 
Bent to the earth, and with the knightly 
truth 
Of his right hand he clasp'd her own ; " to be 
Thine evermore ; youth mingled with thy 
youth. 
Age with thine age ; in thy grave mine ; 

above. 
Soul with thy soul; — this is the Christian's 
love I '^ 

Lord Lyiion. 

WOMAN MUST BE SOUGHT. 

Alexis calls me cruel : 
The lifted crags that hold 

The gather'd ice of winter. 
He says, are not more cold. 

When even the very blossoms 
Around the fountain's brim, 

And forest walks, can witness 
The love I bear to him. 

I would that I could utter 
My feelings without shame, 

And tell him how I love him. 
Nor wrong a virgin's fame. 

Alas ! to seize the moment 
When heart inclines to heart, 

And press a suit with passion, 
Is not a woman's part. 

If man comes not to gather 
The roses where they stand, 

They fade among the foliage, — 
They cannot seek his hand. 

From the Spanish. 
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TRUE AND ENDURING LOVE. 

No true and enduring love can exist with- 
out cHtccm ; every other draws regret after 
it, and is unworthy of any noble human souL 

Fichte, 

TRUE LOVE GROUNDED ON ESTEEM. 

A WORLD of things must curiously be sought, 
A world of things must be together brought, 
To make up charms which have the power to 

move 
Through a discerning eye true love ; 
That is a masterpiece above 
What only looks and shape can do, 
There must be wit and judgment too ; 
Greatness of thought and worth, which draw 
From the whole world respect and awe. 
She that would raise a noble love, must find 
Ways to beget a passion for her mind ; 
She must be that, which she to be would 

seem ; 
For all true love is grounded on esteem ; 
Plainness and truth gain more a generous 

heart 
Than all the crooked subtleties of art 

Buckingham, 

FIRST LOVE. 

Oh ! there is nothing holier in this life of 
ours than the first consciousness of love — the 
first fluttering of its silken wings — the first 
rising sound and breath of that wind which 
is so soon to sweep through the soul, to 
purify or to destroy I 

Longfellow. 

DEPTH OP LOVE. 

Oh 1 love is deeper than the ocean's caves, 
Reckless and stormier far than all his waves : 
Yet is he gentler than the doe that cleaves 
To the calm solitude of forest leaves. 
And love is swifter than the fleece that flies 
Over its sunmier playground, the blue skies : 
Yet hesitating as a vale-check'd stream 
That lingers, lingers, in a mazy dream. 
And love is warmer than a Zephyr's breath, 
That sighs • himself some summer day to 

death : 
Yet, seeming strange, he feigns uncaring 

words. 
Cold as the winter poured o'er shrinking herds. 
And love is plaintive as a cushat dove. 
And yet there's nought so silent as sweet 

love; 



More obstinate than century-founded rocks. 
Earth's mighty belt, that make the ocean 

shocks ; 
Yielding as willow that in marshy bed 
The faintest air-stir makes to bend the head : 
And all love's humours, 'twixt the smile and 

tear, 
No Muse might number in a live-long year ; 
For all he entertaineth in a mind 
Fix'd as earth's centre, changeful as the wind. 

Whitmore Jones, 



I CANNOT lose a world for thee, 
But would not lose thee for a world ! 

Byron, 

ITS DIVINE DESTINY. 

No mortal object did these eyes behold. 
When first they met the placid light of thine 
And my soul felt her destiny divine, 
And hope of endless peace in me grew bold : 
Heaven-bom, the soul a heavenward coiurse 
must hold ; 
Beyond the visible world she soars to seek 
(For what delights the sense is &dse and 
weak) 
Ideal Form, the universal mould. 
The wise man, I affirm, can find no rest 
In that which perishes ; nor will he lend 
His heart to aught which doth on time 
depend. 
Tis sense, unbridled will, and not true love, 
That kills the soul : love betters what is best, 
Even here below, but more in heaven above. 

Wordsworthy 
From the Italian of Michael Angelo. 



LOVE*S PLORAL OPPERING. 

Dear object of my late and early prayer ! 
Source of my joy ! and solace of my care ! 
Whose gentle friendship such a charm can 

give 
As makes me wish and tells me how to live ! 
To thee the Muse with grateful hand would 

bring 
These first fair children of the doubtful 

Spring. 
Oh may they, fearless of a varying sky, 
Bloom in thy breast and smile beneath thine 

eye! 
In fairer lights their vivid blue display. 
And sweeter breathe their little lives away. 

John Langhome, 



LOVE. 
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AN IMMATERIAL PIRB. 

You earthly souls that court a wanton flame, 

Whose pale, weak influence 
Can rise no higher than the humble name 

And narrow laws of sense, 
Learn by our friend -hip to create 

An immaterial fire, 
Whose brightness angels may admire, 

But cannot emulate. 
Sickness may fright the roses from her cheek, 

Or make the lilies fade, 
But all the subtle ways that death doth seek 

Cannot my love invade. 

Thomas Stanley, 



SYMPATHETIC EYES. 

They call him Doricles; and he boasts 

himself 
To have a worthy feeling : but I have it 
Upon his own report, and I believe it ; 
He looks like sooth : he says he loves my 

daughter ; 
I think so too ; for never gazed the moon 
Upon the water, as hell stand, and read. 
As 'twere, my daughter's eyes : and, to be 

plain, 
I think, there is not half a kiss to choose 
Who loves another best 

Shakespeare. 

BOYISH LOVE. 

Years, years ago, ere yet my dreams 

Had been of being wise or witty, 
Ere I had done with writing themes, 

Or yawn'd o'er this infernal Chitty ;— 
Years, years af o, while all my ioy 

Was in my fowling-piece and nlly, — 
In short, while I was yet a boy, 

I fell in love with Laura Lily. 

I saw her at the County Ball : 

There when the sounds of flute and fiddle 
Gave signal sweet in that old hall 

Of hands across and down the middle. 
Hers was the subtlest spell by far 

Of all that set young hearts romancing ; 
She was our queen, our rose, our star ; 

And then she danced — O heaven, her 
dancing ! 

Dark was her hair, her hand was white ; 

Her voice was exquisitely tender ; 
Her eyes were full of liquid light ; 

I never saw a waist so slender ! 



Her every look, her every smile. 
Shot right and left a score of arrows ; 

I thought 'twas Venus from her isle, 
And wonder'd where she left her sparrows. 



Through sunny May, through sultry June 

I loved her with a love eternal ; 
I spoke her praises to the moon, 

1 wrote them to the Daily Journal : 
My mother laugh'd ; I soon found out 

That ancient ladies have no feeling : 
My father frown'd ; but how should gout 

See any happiness in kneeling ! 



She sketched ; the vale, the wood, the beach, 

Grew lovelier from her pencil's shading ; 
She botanized ; I envied each 

Young blossom in her boudoir fading : 
She warbled Handel ; it was grand : 

She made the Catalani jealous : 
She touch'd the organ ; I could stand 

For hours and hours to blow the bellows. 



And she was flatter'd, worshipp'd, bored, 

Her steps were watch'd, her dress was 
noted : 
Her poodle dog was quite adored ; 

Her sayings were extremely quoted. 
She laugh'd, and every heart was glad, 

As if the taxes were abolish'd ; 
She frown'd, and every look was sad 

As if the Opera were demolished. 



She smiled on many, just for fun ; 

I knew that there was nothing in it : 
I was the first — the only one 

Her heart had thought of for a minute. 
I knew it, for she told me so. 

In phrase that was divinely moulded ; 
She wrote a charming hand, — and oh ! 

How sweetly all her notes were folded. 



Our love was like most other loves : 

A little glow, a little shiver, 
A rose-bud and a pair of gloves, 

And " Fly not yet " upon the river : 
Some jealousy of some one's heir. 

Some hopes of dying broken-hearted ; 
A miniature, a lock of hair. 

The usual vows, — and then we parted. 

Winihrop Mackworth Praed. 
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MAN'S LOVE. 

1 1 tfiMM «*vrf lir borne in mind that man's 
li»vi«, «'*<'n M«i h.iitpirit exercise, is not like 
i^mmmm'q I lot \*liilc hIu! employs herself 
ttitiMfi'li I'Viiy liMur In fondly weaving the 
iM'Inu'd lnn;:«' liiUi iiU Iht ihouLdUs, he gives 
tM h»'t ioiH|i.ihHlvelv few of his; and of 
IImi*', p«mIi.»|«^ ih»i tlie loftiest nor the best. 
\\ 14 tt wW^ iMj.Mmnu;, then, for every married 
HMMhiit Jo m.iKi' up lier mind to have many 
♦ U.il.iJoM, III her husband's attentions, though 
hmI Hi IiIi love ; and among these I would 
MM iillMit one whose claims it is folly to dis- 
piiM. 1 \\ liT to the journal or newspaper of 
I III. il.iy, of whose absorbing interest some 
i^i,i..i me wr.ik enough to evince a sort of 
I liilill^li |e,ilousy, when they ought rather to 
iMMw».i»ul.iie themselves that their most for- 

iMiil'iblt' Hval itt one of paper. 

Mrs, Ellis, 



ITS CHASTE PURITY. 

A 1 1' honour (o woman 1 to her it is given 
'I o I'Mlwioe with earth 'ii garlands the roses of 

h^Mven, 
'Ifi wfMvr' all (ho blisN-giving chains of the 

And in ModeMy'^i veil while she chastely 

'lo hbidlr* ihe brij/litrnt, the holiest fires, 
'\\m purr lir>iiii of feeling that ne'er can 
ill pull, S(htlier 

(iiiUitfldh'tUty lul'wuni^ Earl of Derby). 

OOOONKNS ANU NOBILITY. 

\SV, t$ood, owi'i't tnuld, and let wl)o will be 
I li'ViM ; 
t)o nolilo (hingii, not dream them, all day 
long : 
And no make life, death, and that vast for-ever 
One gnmd, hweet nong. 

Charlf's Kini^sley, 

LOVE'S BXTABMB-LOVE'S DEFEAT. 

To love, and in excess of loving lose, 
'ihJH is the lot of all things, and of all, 
For ever love's extreme is love's defeat. 

The sky that held the one white cloud of noon 
And warm'd it in its bosom, lost it so 
In rainbow flushes and in diamond rain. 

The air that loved the flame and fondled it, 
And fed it into beauty with itself, 
Quench'd out its life with over-cherishing. 



The flame that saw the water beautiful 
And sought to clasp it to its fervid heairt, 
Held, as lodon held his love^ a cloud \ 

So love is ever slain of love, — and thou. 
Wilt thou too pass away and be to me. 
To me who love, a memory and tears ? 

\\ 'illiam Sawyer, 



Love glorifieth the day of flowers, 
Love sanctifies the night of stars. 



Ibi(L 



A LOST LOVE. 



In the molten golden moonlight. 

In the deep grass warm and dry. 
We watch*d the fire-fly rise and swim 

In floating sparkles by. 
All night the hearts of nightingales. 

Song-steeping, slumbVous leaves, 
Flow'd to us in the shadow there, 

Below the cottage-eaves. 

We sang our songs together 

Till the stars shook in the skies ; 
We spoke— we spoke of common things. 

Yet the tears were in our eyes. 
And my hand — I know it trembled 

To each light warm touch of thine ; 
But we were friends, and only friends. 

My sweet friend, JLeoline ! 

How large the white moon look'd, dear ! 

There has not ever been, 
Since those old nights, the same great light 

In the moons which I have seen. 
I often wonder, when I think, 

If you have thought so too, 
And the moonlight has grown dimmer, dear. 

Than it used to be to you. 

And sometimes, when the warm west wind 

Comes faint across the sea. 
It seems that you have breathed on it, 

So sweet it comes to me : 
And sometimes, when the long light wanes 

In one deep crimson line, 
I muse, " and does she watch it too, 

Far off, sweet Leoline ? *' 

And often, leaning all day long 

My head upon my hands. 
My heart aches for the vanished time 

In the far fair foreign lands. 



Thinking sadly, " Is she happy? 

Has she tears for those old hours ? 
And the cottage in the starlight ? 

And the songs among the flowers ? " 

One night we sat below the porch, 

And out in that warm air 
A fife-fly, like a dying star, 

Fell tangled in her hair : 
But I kissed him lightly off again. 

And he glittered up the vine, 
And died into the darkness 

For the love of Leoline ! 

Between two songs of Petrarch 

I've a purple rose-leaf prest, 
More sweet than common rose-leaves, 

For it once lay in her breast. 
When she gave me that her eyes were wet : 

The rose was full of dew : 
The rose is withered long ago ! 

The page is blister'd too. 

There's a blue flower in my garden 

The bee loves more than all ; 
Th«* bee and I, we love it both, 

Though it is frail and small 
She loved it too —long, long ago ; 

Her love was less than mine. 
Still we are friends, but only fiiends — 

My lost love, Leoline ! 

02Cf^» Meredith. 



DESPAIRING LOVE. 

If this be love to draw a weary breath, 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

With downward looks still reading to the 
earth 
The sad memorials of my love's despair ; 
If this be love to war against my soul, 
Lie down to wail, rise up to sigh and 
grieve, 
The never-resting stone of care to roll. 
Fail to complain my griefs, whilst none 
relieve ; 
If this be love to clothe me with dark 
thoughts, 
Haunting untrodden paths to wail apart ; 
My pleasure, horror, music, tragic notes. 
Tears in mine eyes, and sorrow at my 
heart ; 
If this be love to live a living death, 
Then do I love, and draw this weary breath. 

Samuel Daniel, 
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THE LESSON OP LOVE. 

Charles, must I say, what strange it seems 
to say, 
This rebel heart that Love hath held as 

naught, 
Or, haply, in his cunning mazes caught, 
Would laugh, and let his captive steal away ; 
This simple heart hath now become his 
prey J 
Yet hath no golden tress this lesson taught, 
No vermeil cheek that shames the rising day. 
Oh, no I 'twas beauty's most celestial ray. 
With charms divine of sovereign sweetness 

fraught ! 
The noble mien, the soul-dissolving air. 
The bright arch bending o'er the lucid eye, 
The voice, that breathing melody so rare. 
Might lead the toil'd mom from the middle 
sky! 
Charles, when such mischief arm'd this 
foreign fair, 
Small chance had I to hope this simple heart 
should fly. 

Langhorne, 



LIKE A FOLDED FLOWER. 

Ah ! let our love be still a folded flower, 
A pure moss rose-bud blushing to be seen, 

Hoaid.ng its balm and beauty for that hour 
When souls may meet with not the diy 
between. 

Let not a breath of passion dare to blow 
Its tender, timid, clinging leaves apart ! 

Let not the sunbeam, with too ardent glow, 
Profane the dewy freshness at its heart ! 

Be thou content, as I, to knowy not see^ 
The glowing life, the treasured wealth 
within. 
To feel our spirit-flower still fresh and free. 
And guard its blush, iis smiles, from shame 
and sin. 



Ah ! keep it holy ! once the veil withdrawn — 
Once the rose blooms— its balmy soul will 

fly, 

As fled of old, in sadness yet in scorn, 
Th' awaken'd god from Psyche's daring 
eye. 

Frances S, Osgood, 

E 
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WOMAN'S LOVE A HOLY LIGHT. 

Oh ! woman's love*s a holy light ! 

And when 'tis kindled ne*er can die ; 
It lives though treachery and slight 

To quench the constant flame may try. 
Like ivy, where it grows 'tis seen 
To wear an everlasting green ; 
Like ivy, too, 'tis found to din^ 
Too often round a worthless thmg — 

Oh, woman's love ! at times it may 
Seem cold or clouded, but it bums 

With true undevtating ray, 
Nor ever from its idol turns — 

Its sunshine is a smile, — a frown 

The heavy cloud that weighs it down ; 

A tear its weapon is — beware 

Of woman's tears, — there's danger there ! 

Its sweetest place on which to rest, 

A constant and confiding breast — 

Its joy, to meet — its death, to part — 

Its sepulchre, a broken heart 

Anon, 

TRUE LOVB CHANGES NOT. 

Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration tinds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove : 

Oh no ! it is an ever-fix^d mark. 
That looks on tempests, and is never shaken; 

It is the star to every wandering bark. 
Whose worth's unknown, although his height 
be taken. 
Love's not Time's fool, though rosy lips and 
cheeks 
Within his bending sickle's compass come ; 
Love alters not with his brief hours and 
weeks, 
But bears it out, e'en to the edge of doonu 
If this be error, and upon me proved 
I never writ, nor no man ever love^. 

Shakespeare, 

THE BOASTER VANQUISHED. 

Sir Launcelot boasted he never would wed ; 
He was proof against "woman's wiles," he 

said, — 
And would lead the life of the free. 
A smile would but glance from his shield of 

scorn, 
A tear would be miss'd on the way it was 

borne, 
And an army of Cupids, airy and dim. 
Would fail in their aim if they aimM at him ; 
He never would marry — not he. 



But Sir Launcelot's shield was lost in the 

fray. 
And his heart of stone was melted to clay ; 

He was vanquish'd in spite of his 
boast ; — 
One smiling face dispell'd the dark frown ; 
A single aim had brought him down, — 
'Twas only a waiting-maiden that won : 
At a country inn his wooing was done* 

With a basin of milk and some toast 

Sir Launcelot's pleading already begun ; 
The maiden glanced slyly (as if at the sun) 

At the suitor so tender — so gay. 
She thought she might love, yet she fear^ to 

try ; 
With an innocent pride she was bashful and 

coy. 
And she trembled as tenderer words he said. 
As if his breath were a breeze she must 

dread, 
Lest it blew all her summer away. 

Sir Launcelot married, the news travell'd far : 
His boast was remember'd — most evil things 

are — 
And the world laugh'd aloud in its mirth . 
But Sir Launcelot said he had grown more 

wise, 
For an angel had dropp'd from her place in 

the skies ; 
And 'twas not the woman he loved, though 

he knew 
That her face was fair, and her eyes were 

blue. 
'Twas the heart that he loved, for 'twas 

tender and true. 
And bore none of the fashion of earth. 

Frederick S, Miils. 



WOMAN'S MISSION. 

The influence of women is, or ought to be, 
a moral influence ; and that it may have its 
full effect, the main object of their education 
ought to be to expand and perfect their moral 
nature, and to implant deeply the fact of 
their influence, and their own consequent 
responsibilities. This foundation being laid, 
let women be elegant, be accomplished, be 
everything that society requires of them ; but 
let them not forget that these powers arc not 
given for themselves, but for God's glory and 
the good of their fellow-creatures. Thus 
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shall they be not only caressed, admired, 
honoured, but happy ; happy in the happiness 
of unselfishness, of devotedness, of love, — the 
only happiness here below which can give us 
any foretaste of that which is to be enjoyed 
above. 

Anon, 



THE POWER OP LOVE. 

Time's waters cannot ebb or stay, 

Power cannot change them, but love may ; 

What cannot be, love counts it done. 

Keble. 



Man, while he loves, is never quite depraved, 
And woman's triumph is a lover saved. 

Hon. G. Latnb. 



LOVE'S ENDEARMENTS. 

To my heart thou art dear 
As honour to my name ; dear as the light 
To eyes but just restored, and hesd'd of 
blindness. 

Otway. 



ENHANCES EVERY ENJOYMENT. 

So every object charms ! With thee, even 

books 
A higher relish gain. The poet's lay 
Grows sweeter in the shade of wavy woods, 
Or lulling lapse of crystal stream beside ; 
Dim umbrage lends to philosophic lore 
Severer thought ; and Meditation leads 
Her pupil. Wisdom, to the green resort 
Of solemn silence, her inspiring school. 

Bidlake, 



MUSIC PROM LIPS WE LOVE. 

If even words are sweet, what, what is song 
When lips we love the melody prolong ? 
How thrills the soul and vibrates to that lay. 
Swells with the glorious sound, or dies away ! 
How to the cadence of the simplest words 
That ever hung upon the wild harp's chords 
The breathless heart lies listening, as it felt 
All life within it on that music dwelt ; 
And hush'd the beating pulse's rapid power. 
By its own will, for that enchanted hour. 

Hon, Mrs, Norton, 



REPLECTED IBY NATURE. 

Love is a mirror, love, bright in the dawn. 
Where blue eyes see true eyes, and black 
eyes see bright ; 
Where maidens go peeping, as peepeth the 
fawn 
In the stream that the stars love and fondle 
by night 
Then, as pure as thou arf. 
It will chasten the heart: 
Then love is as virtue, love, peaceful and 
white. 

Love is a river, love, fair in the day. 
And flowers grow thickly and sweet on its 
brink ; 
And maidens will pluck them, and cast them 
away, 
Till one bud or blossom, one blue-bell or 
pink. 
In falling will take 
A heart in its wake, 
And maiden will follow, love, follow and 
sink. Evelyn Jerrold, 

THE STEDPAST LOVE OP WOMAN. 

Thrice happy she that is so well assured 
Unto herself, and settled so in heart. 

That neither will for better be aUured, 

Ne fears to worse with any chance to start. 
But like a steady ship doth strongly part 

The raging waves, and keeps her course 
aright ; 
Ne ought for tempest doth from it depart, 

Ne ought for fairer weather's false delight. 

Such self-assurance need not fear the spight 
Of grudging foes, ne favour seek of friends ; 

But in the stay of her own strdfast might, 
Neither to one herself or other bends. 

Most happy she that most assured doth rest. 

But he most happy who such one loves best. 

Spenser. 



JEALOUS LOVE. 

Such love is like a smoky Are 
In a cold morning; though the fire be 

cheerful. 
Yet is the smoke so sour and cumbersome, 
'Twere better lose the fire than find the 

smoke. 
Such an attendant then as smoke to fire 
Is jealousy to love ; better want both 
Than have both. 

Storer, 
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ITS SOOTHING POWER. 

Ev^n then, her presence had the power 

To soothe, to warm, — nay, ev*n to bless — 
If ever bliss could graft its flower 

On stem so full of bitterness ; — 
Ev'n then her glorious smile to me 

Brought warmth and radiance, if not balm, 
Like moonlight on a troubled sea, 

Brightening the storm it cannot calm. 

Moore, 



ITS FASCINATION. 

Such a lord is Love, 
And Beauty such a mistress of the world. 

Tennyson. 



PBAR:0P LOVE'S DECAY. 

How strange it will be, love — ^how strange 
when we two 
Shall be what most lovers become. 
You rigid and loveless, I cold and untrue. 
You thoughtless of me, and I careless of you. 
Our pet names grown rusty with nothing 

to do, 
Love's bright net unravelled, and rent, and 
worn through, 
And life's loom left empty — ah hum ! 
Ah me ! 
How strange it will be ! 

How strange it will be, when the witchery 
goes 
Which makes me seem lovely to-day ; 
When your thought of me loses its couleur- 

de-rose, 
When every day serves some new fault to 

disclose, 
When you find I've cold eyes and an every- 
day nose, 
And wonder you could for a moment suppose 
I was out of the common-place way : 
Ah me! 
How strange it will be ! 

How strange it will be, love — ^how strange 
when we meet 
With just a chill touch of the hand ; 
When my pulses no longer delightfully beat 
At the thought of your coming, at the sound 
of your feet, 



When I watch not your going, far down the 

long street. 
When your dear loving voice, so thrillingly 
sweet, 
Grows harsh in reproach or command : 
Ah me ! 
I How strange it wall be ! 

How strange it will be when we willingly stay 

Divided the weary day through 1 
Or getting remotely apart as we may. 
Sit chilly and silent with nothing to say, 
Or coolly converse on the news of the day, 
In a wearisome, old married-folk sort of 
way. 
I shrink from the picture, don't you ? 
Ah me ! 
How strange it will be 1 

Dear love, if our hearts do grow torpid and 
old. 
As so many others have done ; 
If we let our love perish with hunger and cold, 
If we dim all life's diamonds and tarnish its 

gold, 
If we choose to live wretched and die un- 

consoled, 
Twill be strangest of all things that ever 
were told, 
As happening under the sun. 
yUi me ! 
How strange it will be ! 

Anon^ 



EVER PRESH AND NEW. 

Love is a thing to walk with, hand in hand, 
Through the every-dayness of this work-day 

world. 
Baring its tender feet to every roughness. 
Yet letting not one heart-beat go astray 
From Beauty's law of plainness and content ; 
A simple, fire-side thing, whose quiet smile 
Can warm earth's poorest hovel to a home ; 
Which, when our autumn cometh, as it must, 
And life in the chill wind shivers bare and 

leafless. 
Shall still be blest with Indian-summer youth 
In bleak November, and, with thankful heart, 
Smile on its ample stores of gamer 'd fruit. 
As full of sunshine to our agM eyes 
As when it nursed the blossoms of our spring. 
Such is true love, which steals into the heart 
With feet as silent as the lightsome dawn 
That kisses smooth the rough brows of the 

dark, 



And hath its will through blissful gentle- 
ness, — 
Not like a rocket, which, with savage glare. 
Whirrs suddenly up, and bursts, and leaves 

the night 
Painfully quivering on the dazM eyes ; 
A love that gives and takes, that seeth faults, 
Not with flaw-seeking eyes like needle-points, 
But loving, kindly, ever looks them down 
With the o'ercoming faith of meek foipve- 

ness ; 
A love that shall be new and fresh each hour, 
As is the golden mystery of sunset, 
Or the sweet coming of the evening star. 
Alike, and yet most unlike, every day, 
And seeming ever best and fairest now; 
A love that doth not kneel for what it seeks. 
But faces Truth and Beauty as their peer. 
Showing its worthiness of noble thoughts 
By a clear sense of inward nobleness ; 
A love that in its object findeth not 
All grace and beauty, and enough to sate 
Its thirst of blessing, but, in all of good 
Found there, it sees but Heaven-granted types 
Of good and beauty in the soul of man. 
And traces in the simplest heart that beats 
A family likeness to its chosen one, 
That claims of it the rights of brotherhood. 
For love is blind but with the fleshly eye, 
That so its inner sight may be more clear ; 
And outward shows of beauty only so 
Are needful at the first as is a hand 
To guide and to uphold an infant's steps : 
Great spirits need them not : their earnest 

looK 
Pierces the body's mask of thin disguise. 
And beauty ever is to them reveal'd 
Behind the unshapeliest, meanest lump of 

clay. 
With arms outstretch'd and eager face ablaze. 
Yearning to be but understood and loved. 

James Russell Lowell, 



LX>NG LOOKED FOR. 

Make yourselves wings, O tarrying feet of 
Fate, 
And hidden hour that hast our hope to 
bear, 
A child-god, through the moming-colour'd 
gate 
That lets Love in upon the golden air, 
Dead on whose threshold lies heart-broken 
Hate, 
Dead Discord, dead Injustice, dead 
Despair ; 



O Love long looked for, wherefore wilt thou 

wait, 
And show not yet the dawn on thy bright 
hair. 

Not yet thine hand released 
Refreshing the faint east, 
Thine hand reconquering heaven, to seat 
man there ? 
Come forth, be bom and live, 
Thou that hast help to give 
And light to make man's day of manhood 
fair : 

With flight outflying the spherM sun. 
Hasten thine hour and halt not, till thy work 
be done. 

Algernon CharUs Swinburne. 

ITS CONSCIOUS UNISON. 

When panting sighs the bosom fill, 
And hands by chance united thrill 
At once, with one delicious pain, 
The pulses and the nerves of twain ; 

When eyes that erst could meet with ease, 
Do seek, yet, seeking, shyly shun 
Ecstatic conscious unison, — 

The sure beginnings, say, be these 
Prelusive to the strain of love 
Which angels sing in heaven above ? 

Or is it but the vulgar tune 

Which all that breathe beneath the moon 

So accurately learn — so soon : 

With variations duly blent, 

Set the same song to all intent. 

Set for the finer instrument ? 

It is ; and it would sound the same 

In beasts, were not the bestial frame 

Less subtly organized, to blame ; 

And but that soul and spirit add 

To pleasures, even base and bad, 

A zest the soulless never had. 

Arthur Hugh Clough, 

FIRST FANCY AND FIRST LOVB. 

There is a great difference between first 
fancy and first love. Bulwer Lyiton, 

NOUGHT so SWEET AS TRUE LOVE. 

Sitting by a river's side, 
Where a silent stream did glide, 
Muse I did of many things 
That the mind in quiet brings ; 
I 'gan think how some men deem 
Gold their god ; and some esteem 
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Honour is the chief content 
That to men in life is lent ; 
And some others do contend 
Quiet none like to a friend. 
Others hold there is no wealth 
Compared to a perfect health ; 
Some man's mind in quiet stands 
When he's lord of many lands. 
But I did sigh, and said all this 
Was but a shade of perfect bliss ; 
And in my thought I did approve 
Nought so sweet as is true love. 
Love 'twixt lovers passeth these. 
When mouth kisseth, and heart 'grees, — 
With folded arms and lips meeting, 
Each soul with soul in kissing greeting. 
If love be so sweet a thing 
That such happy bliss doth bring, 
Happy is love's sugar'd thrall, 
But unhappy maidens all 
Who esteem your virgin blisses 
Sweeter than a wife's sweet kisses : 
No such quiet to the mind 
As true love with kisses kind. 
But if a love prove unchaste, 
Then is true love quite disgraced. 
Though love be sweet, leam this of me, 
No sweet love but honesty. 

Robert Greene, 



LOVE THE MELODY OF HUMANITY. 

It is by means of this divine passion that 
the world is kept ever fresh and young. It is 
the perpetual melody of humanity. It sheds 
an effulgence upon youth, and throws a halo 
round age. It glorifies the present by the light 
it casts backward, and it lightens the future by 
the beams it casts forward. The love which 
is the outcome of esteem and admiration 
has an elevating and purifying effect on the 
character. It tends to emancipate one from 
the slavery of self. It is altogether unsordid ; 
itself is its only price. It inspires gentleness, 
sympathy, mutual faith, and confidence. True 
love also in a measure elevates the intellect. 
" All love renders wise in a degree," says the 
poet Browning, and the most gifted minds 
have been the sincerest lovers. Great souls 
make all affections great ; they elevate and 
consecrate all true delights. The sentiment 
even brings to light qualities before lying 
dormant and unsuspected. It elevates the 
aspirations, expands the soul, and stimulates 
the mental powers. One of the finest com- 



pliments ever paid to a woman was that of 
bteele, when he said of Lady Eliz. Hastings, 
" that to have loved her was a liberal educa- 
tion." Viewed in this light, woman is an 
educator in the highest sense, because, above 
all other educators, she educates humanly 
and lovingly. It has been said that no man 
and no woman can be regarded as complete 
in their experience of life until they have 
been subdued into union with the world 
through their affections. As woman is not 
woman until she has known love, neither is 
man, man. Both are requisite to each other's 

completeness The true union must 

needs be one of mind as well as of heart, and 
based on mutual esteem as well as mutual 
affection. 

Smiles, 



ITS FERVENT DELIGHT. 

Last night, when some one spoke his name, 
From my swift blood that went and came 
A thousand little shifts of flame 
Were shiver'd in my narrow frame. 
O love ! O fire ! once he drew 
With one long kiss my whole soul thro' 
My lips, as sunlight drinketh dew. 



Before he mounts the hill, I know 
He cometh quickly : from below 
Sweet gales, as from deep gardens, blow 
Before him, striking on my brow. 
In my dry brain, my spirit soon, 
Down-deepening from swoon to swoon. 
Faints like a dazzled morning moon. 



My heart, pierced thro' with fierce delight. 
Bursts into blossom in his sight 

My whole soul waiting silently, 
All naked in a sultry sky. 
Droops blinded with his shining eye : 
I will possess him or will die ! 

Grow, live, die, looking on his face. 

Tennyson, 



REASONABLE LOVE. 

That which is to be loved long is to be 
loved with reason, rather than with passion. 

Dr, Johnson, 
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A COMPOUND PASSION. 

Love why do we one passion call. 

When His a compound of them all ? 

Where hot and cold, where sharp and sweet, 

In all their equipoises meet ; 

Where pleasures mix'd with pains appear. 

Sorrow with joy, and hope with fear. 

Swi/L 

He who loves to that degree that he wishes 
he were able to love a thousand times more 
than he does, yields in love to none but to 
him who loves more than he could wish. 

Bruyere, 

Who love too much, hate in the like extreme. 

Pope, 

The gnawing envy, the heart-fretting fear, 
The vain surmises, the distrustful shows, 
The false reports that flying tales do bear. 
The doubts, the dangers, the delays, the 

woes. 
The fainM friends, the unassured foes. 
With thousands more than any tongue can 

tell, 
Do make a lover's life a Mrretch's hell. 

Spenser, 



SILENT HOURS BEST FOR LOVERS. 

Let us now, in whisper'd joy. 
Evening's silent hours employ : 
Silence best and conscious shades 
Please the hearts that love invades ; 
Other pleasures give them pain — 
Lovers all but love disdain. 

Dr, yohnson, 

NOT TO BE CONCEALED. 

In many ways doth the full heart reveal 
The presence of the love it would conceal 

Coleridge, 

LIKE A SENSE OP MELODY. 

What is my love like? Ah, vain empty words. 
You mock me when I would express my 
love — 
Love that wounds deeper than the sharpest 
swords, 
Love that soars higher than the heavens 
above. 



Oh, prate no more to me of " dew-lit eyes,** 
Of cheek, whose crimson doth outblush 
the rose, 

Or neck in whiteness with the swan that vies. 
Or hair that in one golden wavelet flows. 

My love is like a sense of melody, 

Filling my heart and throbbing through 
each vein, 

Till all the grosser passions in me die, 
And, save my love, no thoughts of earth 

remain. 

Anon, 

AKIN TO WORSHIP. 

Thy cheek is pale with thought, but not from 
woe ; 
And yet so lovely, that if mirth could flush 
Its rose of whiteness with the brightest 
blush, 
My heart would wish away that ruder glow : 
And dazzle not thy deep blue eyes — ^but, oh ! 
While gazing on them sterner eyes will 

gush. 
And into mine my mother's meekness rush. 
Soft as the last drops round heaven's airy 

bow. 
For, thro' thy long dark lashes low depending. 

The soul of melancholy gentleness 
Gleams like a seraph from the sky descending. 

Above all pain, yet pitying all distress ; 
At once such' majesty with sweetness blending, 
I worship more, but cannot love thee less. 

Byron, 

A CONTINUAL PRESENCE. 

I think of thee, when morning springs 
From sleep with plumage bathed in dew, 

And, like a young bird, lifts her wings 
Of gladness on the welkin blue. 

And when, at noon, the breath of love 
O'er flower and stream is wandering free, 

And sent in music from the grove, 
I think of thee — I think of thee. 

I think of thee, when soft and wide 
The Evening spreads her robes of light. 

And, like a young and timid bride, 
Sits blushing in the arms of Night 

And when the moon's sweet crescent springs 
In light o'er heaven's deep, waveless sea, 

And stars are forth, like blessM things, 
I think of thee — I think of thee. 
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I think of thee ;— that eye of flame, 
Those tresses falhng bright and free, | 

That brow where " Beauty writes her name," 
On fancy rush ; — I think of thee. 

George D. Prentice. 



HAPPY LOVE. 

Oh ! I envy those 
Whpse hearts on hearts as faithful can repose, 
Who never feel the void— the wand'ring 

thought 
That sighs o'er visions — such as mine hath 

lUTOUght. 

Byron. 



Who sculptured Love beside this fountain } — 

Fool, 
To think with water such a flame to cool. 

ZenodotuSy 
Translated by Dr, IVeliesiey, 



LEARNED IN NATURE AS WELL AS 

BOOKS. 

Is love leam'd only out of poets' books ? 

Is there not somewhat in the dropping 
flood. 
And in the nunneries of silent nooks, 

And in the murmur'd longing of the wood, 
That could make Margaret dream of lovelorn 
looks, 

And stir a thrilling mystery in her blood. 
More trembly secret than Aurora's tear 
Shed in the bosom of an eglaterre ? 

Full many a sweet forewarning hath the mind, 
Full many a whispering of vague desire, 

Ere comes the nature destined to unbind 
Its virgin zone, and all its deeps inspire, — 

Low stirrings in the leaves, before the wind 
Wakes all the green strings of the forest 
lyre, 

Faint heatings in the calyx, ere the rose 

Its warm voluptuous breast doth all unclose. 

Long in its dim recesses pines the spirit, 
Wilder*d and dark, despairingly aJone ; 
Though many a shape of beauty wander near 

it, 
And many a wild and half-remember'd 

tone 



Tremble from the divine abyss to cheer it. 

Yet still it knows that there is only one 
Before whom it can kneel and tribute bring, 
At once a happy vassal and a king. 

To feel a want, yet scarce know what it is, 
To seek one nature that is always new. 

Whose glance is warmer than another's kiss, 
Whom we can bare our inmost beauty to, 

Nor feel deserted afterwards, — for this 
But with our destined co-mate we can do, 

Such longing instinct fills the mighty scope 

Of the young soul with one mysterious hope. 

7. R. Lowell. 



ITS SUGGESTIONS. 

For when Love took his station in my 

heart, 
He stood before me, and suggested thoughts 
Unto my mind, which since have seldom 

slept 

Dante. 



LOVE AND CROQUET. 

They play*d at croquet on the lawn— 

I stopped awhile to watch the game, 

I thought it very poor and tame. 
And tum'd to leave them with a yawn ! — 
But Rosa Bell then stood by me, 

And chatter'd gaily as she stood ; 
Before she went I got to see 

A game at croquet might be good ! 
She ask'd me if I did not play. 

And volunteered the rules to teach ; 
But I replied I could not stay — 

Which surely was a stupid speech ; — 
Especially as I remained 

Upon the ground at least an hour ! 
I felt my footsteps were restrained 

By some unknown, resistless power 1 
I watch'd her play — she pla/d it well. 

And knock'd the painted balls about 
Her eyes were bright 
With true delight 
When to her some advantage fell ; 

She gave a merry little shout 

At putting others to the rout ! 
When she was " home " and once more free, 
She came again and talked to me. 

I liked the laughter in her eyes, 
I liked the glow of exercise 



Upon her cheek ; and, as she pla/d. 

Her feet a pretty picture made, 

They arc such dainty, tripping feet ! — 
But language there has made a slip, 
For feet like hers would never trip^ 

They're far too clever, and too neat ! 

Jerningham, 

LOVE'S CONTRARIETIES. 

Plaisir ^ amour fu dure qtCnn moment; 
Chagrin cPamour dure tcute la vie. 

Twice have I danced with her, and once gone 
down 
With her to supper ; once she spoke to me 
Out of the common, trifling, prattling tone. 

I think that I have pass'd but two or three 
Short minutes with her when I could have 
spoken — 
Too short to screw my courage up to 
speak — 
And now those sweet and slender threads 
are broken, 
Save that which Memory holds and can- 
not break. 
Now am I left to count my little gain 
Of pleasure, with my so much greater pain. 

Chagrin d*amour ne dure qi^un moment; 
Plaisir <^ amour dure toute la vie. 

Maybe that she will give a passing thought, 

Some day, of sorrow to that foolish one 
Who fluttered round the flame until it caught 

The wings that he was left to heal alone ; 
But that will pass— there are so many more, 

Alas ! so many who will court her smiles ; 
So many who into her ears will pour 

That incense which all sorrow's thought 
beguiles. 
And she the better thus will count her gain 
Of pleasure for that little thought of pain. 

Anon, 

QUICKENS THE SENSES. 

Pleasures lie thickest where no pleasures 
seem ; 
There's not a leaf that falls upon the ground 
But holds some joy, of silence or of sound, 
Some sprite begotten of a summer dream. 
The very meanest things are made supreme 
With innate ecstasy. No grain of sand 
But moves a bright and million-peopled 
land, 
And hath its Eden, and its Eves, I deem. 
For Love, though blind himself, a curious eye 
Hath lent me, to behold the hearts of 
things, 



' And touch'd mine ear with power. 
Thus far or nigh. 
Minute or mighty, fix'd, or free with wings, 
Delight from many a nameless covert sly 
Peeps sparkling, and in tones familiar sings. 

Laman Blanchard 



I can express no kinder sign of love 
Than th s kind kiss. Shakespeare, 



Love looks not with the eyes, but with the 

mind ; 
And therefore is wing'd Cupid painted blind. 

Shakespeare, 

Great love is pliant and inquisitive in the 
instances of its expression. 

yeremy Taylor. 

WORTHY OP ALL PRAISE. 

Were there nothing else 
For which to praise the heavens but only love, 
That only love were cause enough for praise. 

Tennyson, 

Smiles are of love the food. 

Milton^ 

OH, I WILL LOVE THEE I 

Oh, I will love thee ! when the glorious sun 
Doth gently sink behind yon western hill. 

When all the various works of man are done. 
And every living thing is hush'd and still. 

Oh, I will love thee ! when the queen of night 
Riseth serenely from behind the trees. 

And poureth on the earth her silver light. 
And gently sporteth on the midnight breeze. 

Oh, I will love thee ! when the vesper star 
Shineth so brightly through the woody dell, 

When nought doth see it here or from afar, 
Save that sad lonely bird, sweet Philomel ! 

Oh, I will love thee ! when grey morning dawns 
In rich refulgence thro' the bosom'd grove. 

And the bright dewdrops glisten on the lawn. 
And tempt the humble labourer's feet to rove. 

Oh, I will love thee ! when the howling blast 
Of sorrow's gale around thy head shall 
swell ; 
When from thy heart thy peaceful thoughts 
are cast, 
To thee 111 fondly whisper " All is well." 

Anon. 
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ALL NATURE PRONE TO LOVE. 

Throw an apple up a hill, 
Down the apple tumbles still ; 
Roll it down, it never stops 
Till within the vale it drops: 
So are aU things prone to love, 
All below, and all above. 

Down the mountain flows the stream, 
Up ascends the lambent flame ; 
Smoke and vapour mount the skies, 
All preserve their unities : 
Nought below and nought above 
Seem averse, but prone to love. 

Slop the meteor in its flight, 
Or the orient rays of light ; 
Bid Dan Phoebus not to shine, 
Bid the planets not incline : 
Tis as vain below, above. 
To impede the course of love. 

Salamanders live in fire, 
Eagles to the skies aspire ; 
Diamonds in their quarries lie, 
Rivers do the sea supply: 
Thus appears, below, above, 
A propensity to love. 

Metals grow within the mine, 
Luscious grapes upon the vine j 
Still the needle marks the pole. 
Parts are equal to the whole : 
'Tis a truth as clear that lov«* 
Quickens all below, above. 

Man is bom to live and die, 
Snakes to creep and birds to fly ; 
Fishes in the waters swim, 
Doves are mild and lions grim : 
Nature thus, below, above. 
Pushes all things on to love. 

Does the cedar love the mountain. 
Or the thirsty deer the fountain ? 
Does the shepherd love his crook, 
Or the miller court the brook .? 
Thus by nature all things move, 
Like a running stream, to love. 

Is the valiant hero bold ? 
Does the miser doat on gold ? 
Seek the birds in spring to pair ? 
Breathes the rosebud scented air ? 



Should you this deny, youll prove 
Nature is averse to love. 

♦ • • • • 

When young maidens courtship shun, 
When the moon outshines the sun, 
When the tigers lambs beget. 
When the ^now is black as jet. 
When the planets cease to move, 
Then shall nature cease to love. 

Abraham Comity, 

INHABITS THE FINEST WITS. 

Pro, Yet writers say, as in the sweetest 
bud 
The eating canker dwells, so eating love 
Inhabits in the finest wits of alL 

Val, And writers say, as the most forwaxxl 
bud 
Is eaten by the canker, ere it blow. 
Even so by love the young and tender wit 
Is tum'd to folly ; blasting in the bud, 
Losing his verdure even in the prime, 
And all the fair effects of fiiture hopes. 

Pro, He after honour hunts, I after love : 
H« leaves his friends, to dignify them more : 
I leave myself, my friends, and all for love. 
Thou, Julia, thou hast metamorphosed me ; 
Made me neglect my studies, lose my time. 
War with good counsel, set the world at 

nought, 
Made with musing weak, heartsick with 
thought. Shakespeare. 



Love hangs on her thrilling smile. 

Kennedy, 

Breathing, 
As from an infant s lips, a timid kiss. 

Wilson. 

INDUCED BY BEAUTY. 

Sae sweetly move her genty limbs. 
Like music's notes o'er lovely hymns. 

The diamond dye in her een sae blue, 
Where laughing ovie sae wanton swims. 

Burns. 

A LOVE DIPT. 

I never gave a lock of hair away 
To a man, dearest, except this to thee, 
Which now upon my fingers thoughtfully 

I ring out to the fiill brown length, and say, 




>Take it !" My day of youth went yes- 
terday ; 
My hair no longer bounds to my foot's glee, 
Nor plant I it from rose or myrtle-tree, 
As girls do, any more : it only may 
Now shade on two pale cheeks the mark of 
tears, 
Taught drooping from the head that hangs 
aside 
Through sorrow's trick. I thought the 
funeral shears 
Would take this first, but Love is justified, — 
Take it, thou, — finding pure, from all those 
years. 
The kiss my mother left here when she 
died. E, B. Browning, 

From the Portuguese* 

AFFLICTION ENHANCES LOVE. 

The joys of love, if they should ever last 

Without affliction or disquie'ness. 
That worldly chances do amongst them cast. 

Would be on earth too great a blessedness ; 

Liker to heaven than mortal wretchedness : 
Therefore the wingM god, to let man weet 

That here on earth is no sure happiness, 
A thousand sours has tempered with one 

sweet. 
To make it seem more dear and dainty, as 
is meet. spenser, 

FIRST LOVE. 

The fond caress of beauty, O that glow ! 
The first warm glow that mantles round 
the heart 
Of boyhood ! when all's new — the first dear 
vow 
We ever breathed — the tear-drops that 
first start 
Pure fi-om thy unpractised eye — the overflow 
Of waken d passions, that but now impart 
A hope, a wish, a feeling yet unfelt. 
That mould to madness, or in mildness melt. 

Ah ! Where's the youth whose stone heart 
never knew 
The fires of joy that burst through every 
vein. 
That bum for ever bright, for ever new. 
As passion rises o'er and o'er again ; 
That, like the phoenix, die but to renew — 
Beat in the heart and throb upon the 

brain — 
Self-kindling, quenchless as the eternal 
flame 



That ports in Etna's base. But I'm to 
blame 
Ignobtythus to yield to raptures past, 
To call my buried feelings from their 
shrouds. 
O'er which the deep funereal pall was cast — 
Like brightest skies entomb'd in darkest 
clouds: 
No matter these, the latest and the last 
That rise, like spectres of the past, in 
crowds, 
The ebullitions of a heart not lost. 
But weary, wandering, worn and tempest- 
toss'd. 



Tis vain, and worse than vain, to think on 
joys 
Which, like the hour that's gone, return no 
more ; 
Bubbles of folly, blown by wanton boys — 
Billows that swell, to burst upon the 
shore — 
Playthings of passion, manhood's gilded toys, 

(Deceitful as the shell that seems to roar. 
But prove the mimic mockery of the age :) 
They sink in sorrow's sea and ne'er emerge. 

Isaac Clason, 



All other thoughts and feelings 
The heart niay know again, but first love 

never ! 
Its hopes, bright as the azure flower that 

springs 
Where'er the radiance of the rainbow falls, — 
Its fears, soft as the leaves that shade the 

lily- 
Its fairy-land romance, — its tenderness, — 

Its timid, yet so passionate devotion, — 

These are not annual blooms, that die, then 

rise 
Aeain into a beautiful existence ; 
They may live long, and be the life of life. 
But, like the rose, when they are once 

destro/d 
They perish utterly. And, like that tree, 
How sweet a memory too remains ! Though 

dead 
The green leaves, and deca^d the stem, yet 

still 
The spirit of fragrance lingers, loth to leave 
Its dear abode. Just so Love haunts the 

heart, 
Though withered, and to be revived no more. 

Anon, 
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MUTUAL CONFESSION OP LOVE. 

Ay, they are Love's own words ! his breath 
of flame 
Hath sigh'd upon the fair unconscious 

page, 
And thy cheek kindles at the one loved name 
Whose every thought doth thy young 

heart engage ; 
Fondly as pilgrims greet some hallow'd 

shrine 
Thy lips would greet the words, "Thine, 

dearest, ever thine." 

Ay, it is Love's own tracing ! every word 

Of eloquence is written by his pen ! 
^is the heart's language — ^all thine ear hath 
heard 
(Like music from his tongue) is told again. 
Each fondly murmured sigh, each half- 
breathed vow 
From his soul's depths are drawn, unseal'd, 
acknowledged now. 

With all a lover's tenderness, he lays 

His heart, his hopes, his fortunes at thy 
feet. 
Implores thee by those well-remember'd days 
That ye have pass'd so oft in "converse 
sweet," 
By many a whispcr'd word in wood or grove, 
Not to reject his suit or scorn his proffer'd 
love. 

What does thy young heart prompt thee to 

reply ? 
By the carnation heightening on thy 

cheeks, 
And the bright crystal in thy downcast eye — 
More eloquent than words— 'tis thus it 

speaks : 
" Beloved one ! each sigh thy breast hath 

known. 
Found, though unheard by thee, an echo in 

my own." 



Thou fair and lovely creature ! who may tell 
All the fond thoughts that crowd upon thy 
soul? 
Who analyse the varied hopes that swell 

The young untutored heart ? or who control 
The brilliant visions floating o'er thy brain, 
That like spring flowers, once crushed, can 
never bloom again ? 



Ah, through life's chequerd range but one 

such hour 
Of cloudless radiance shines upon the 

breast ; 
'Tis that when Love comes with a conqueror's 

power. 
And reigns sole monarch of the heart 

confess'd : 
When (like the Indian wood of sacred fame) 
The bosom's lord pours forth its sweetness 

to the flame. 



In after years a thousand passions take 

Possession of the soul ; wiih cunning art 
They win its fond idolatry ; and make 
Themselves a shrine to rest in ! To the 
heart 
Love comes but once, like blossom to the rose, 
The deep soul-searching flame our first 
affection knows. 



Ay, ye may smile, ye Stoics ! but 'tis true, 

And not the fiction of a poet's brain. 
The heart's first bloom of love, like morning 
dew 
Once brush'd, ne'er sparkles on the flower 
again. 
Till the long day is closed in evening skies. 
And on the drooping plant another mom 
arise. 

Mrs, C B, Wilson, 



LOVE'S FIRST CONFESSION. 

It was no fancy ; he had named the name 
Of love, and at the thought her cheek grew 

flame; 
It was the first time her young ear had heard 
A lover's burning sigh or silver word. 
Her thoughts were all confusion, but most 

sweet ; 
Her heart beat high, but pleasant was its 

beat 
She murmur'd over many a snatch of song 
That might to her own feelings now belong ; 
She thought upon old histories she had read. 
And placed herself in each high heroine's 

stead ; 
Then woke her lute. Oh! there is little 

known 
Of music's power, till aided by love's own. 
And this is happiness. 

Z. E, London^ 



DEEP ASSURANCE OP LOVE. 

And yet I know past all doubting, truly, — 
A knowledge greater than grief can dim — 

I know, as he loved, he will love me duly — 
Yea better, e'en better than I love him. 

And as I walk by the vast calm river, 

The awful river so dread to see, 
I say, " Thy breadth and thy depth for ever 
Are bridged by his thoughts that cross 
to me.** 

Jean Iitgelow, 

THE HOME OP LOVE. 

Love ! O beauteous Love ! 

Thy home is made for all sweet things, 
A dwelling for thine own soft dove, 
And souls as spotless as her wings ; 
There summer ceases never : 
The trees are rich with luscious fruits, 

The bowers are full of joyous throngs, 
And gales that come from heaven^s own lutes, 
And rivulets whose streams are songs, 
Go murmuring on for ever. 

W, AT, Praed, 

THE HEART'S ECSTASIES. 

Her lips were parted, and the measured 
breath 
Was now heard there ;— her dark and 
intricate eyes, 
Orb within orb, deeper than sleep or death. 
Absorbed the glories of the burning skies. 
Which, mingling with her heart's deep 
ecstasies, 
Burst from her looks and gestures ;— and a 
light 
Of liquid tenderness, like love, did* rise 
From her whole frame, — an atmosphere 

which quite 
Arra/d her in its beams, tremulous, and soft, 
and bright 

Sheliey, 

GUSHING LOVE. 

No warning of th* approaching flame, 
SwifUy, like sudden death, it came ; 
Like travellers by lightning kill'd, 
1 burnt the moment 1 beheld. 

In whom so many charms are placed, 
Is with a mind as nobly graced, 
The case, so shining to behold, 
Is fill'd with richest gems and gold. 



To what my eyes admired before 
I add a thousand graces more. 
And fancy blows into a flame 
The spark that from the beauty came. 

The object thus improved by thought, 
By my own image I am caught : 
Pygmalion so with fatal art 
Polish'd the form that stung his heart. 

GranvilUy Lord Lansdowfu. 



LOVE'S BENEDICTION. 

Margaret, we never met before, 

And, Margaret, we may meet no more ; 

What shall I say at parting ? 
Scarce half a moon has run her race, 
Since flrst I saw thy fairy face. 
Around this gay and giddy place 

Sweet smiles and blushes darting ; 
Yet, from my soul I frankly tell, 
I cannot help but wish thee well. 

I dare not wish you stores of wealth, 
A troop of friends, unfailing health, 

And freedom from affliction ; 
I dare not wish you Beauty's prize, 
Carnation lips, and bright blue eyes ; 
They look through tears, they breathe in 
sighs — 

Hear, then, my benediction : 
Of these good gifts be you possess'd 
Just in the measure God sees best. 

But, darling Margaret, may you be 
All that His eye delights to see. 

And all He loves and blesses. 
The Lord in darkness be your light, 
Your help in need, your shield in fight, 
Your health, your treasure, and your might, 

Your comfort in distresses ; 
Your hope through every future breath. 
And your eternal joy in death. 

A ft on. 



NEVER FORGETS. 

Oh ! the heart that has truly loved never 
forgets. 
But as truly loves on to the close, 
As the sunflower turns on her god when he 
sets 
The same look which she tum'd when he 

rose. 

Moore. 
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HALLOWING INFLUENCE OP LOVE. 

Yes ! hope may with my strong desire keep 
pace. 
And I be undeluded, unbetray'd ; 
For if of our affections none find grace 
In sight of Heaven, then wherefore hath 
God made 
The world which we inhabit ? Better plea 
Love cannot have, than that, in loving thee, 

Glory to that eternal Peace is paid, 
Who such divinity to thee imparts 
As hallows and makes pure all gentle hearts. 

Wonisworth, 



LOVE HEEDLESS OF TIME. 

Too late I stayed, forgive the crime, 

Unheeded flew the hours ; 
How noiseless falls the foot of Time 

That only treads on flowers ! 

What eye with clear account remarks 

The ebbing of his glass, 
When all its sands are diamond sparks 

That dazzle as they pass ? 

Ah ! who to sober measurement 
Time's happy swiftness brings, 

When birds of paradise have lent 
Their plumage for its wings ? 

William Spencer, 



Love reckons hours for months, and days 

for years ; 
And every little absence is an age. 

Dryden, 



Tender smiles — looks fraught with love. 

Akenside. 



A TRIAL OF LOVE. 

If this austere, insociable life 

Change not your offer made in heat of blood ; 

If frosts, and fasts, hard lodging, and thin 

weeds, 
Nip not the gaudy blossoms of your love. 
Rut that it bear this trial, and last love ; 
Then, at the expijation of the year. 
Come challenge me. 

Shakespeare, 



LOVE DEEPEST IN ADVERSITY. 

Oh ! not when hopes are brightest, 

Is all love's sweet enchantment known ; 
Oh I not when hearts are lightest. 

Is all fond woman's fervour shown ; 
But when life's clouds o'ertake us. 

And the cold world is clothed in gloom, 
When summer friends forsake us 

The rose of love is best in bloom. 

Love is no wandering vapour, 

That lures astray with treacherous spark ; 
Love is no transient taper. 

That lives an hour and leaves us dark ; 
But, like the lamp that lightens 

The Greenland hut beneath the snow, 
The bosom's home it brightens 

When all beside is chill below. 

Pringle^ 



LEVITY IN LOVE. 

A man who can treat gaily the passion of 
love in presence of the object will not be 
greatly hurt by a disappointment 

Richardson, 



PARTING AND ABSENCE. 

We part ; but, by these precious drops 

That fill thy lovely eyes ! 
No other light shall guide my steps 

Till thy bright beams arise. 

Moore, 



The joy of meeting pays the pangs of 
absence. 

Rowe, 



LOVE GLORIFIES ITS OWN THINGS. 

Look how the golden ocean shines above 
Its pebbly stones, and magnifies their girth ; 

So does the bright and blessi&d light of love 
Its own things glorify, and raise their worth. 

Hood, 



TWO ASPECTS OP LOVE. 

I must not say that thou wert true ; 

Yet let me say that thou wert fair, 
And they that lovely face who view. 

They will not ask if truth be there. 



Truth — what is truth ? Two bleeding hearts 
Wounded by men, by Fortune tried, 

Outwearied with their lonely parts, 
Vow to beat henceforth side by side. 

The world to them was stem and drear, 
Their lot was but to weep and moan : 

Ah, let them keep their faith sincere, 
For neither could subsist alone ! 

But souls whom some benignant breath 
Has charm'd at birth from gloom and care, 

These ask no love — these plight no faith, 
For they are happy as they are. 

The world to them may homage make, 
And garlands for their forehead weave ; 

And what the world can give, they taWe — 
But they bring more than they receive. 

They smile upon the world ; their ears 

To one demand alone are coy ; 
They will not give us love and tears — 

They bring us light, and warmth, and joy. 

On one she smiled, and he was blest ! 

She smiles elsewhere — we make a din ! 
But 'twas not love that heaved his breast, 

Fair child J it was the bliss within. 

Matthew Arnold, 



BORNE DOWN BY LOVE. 

At last came love ; not whence I sought nor 

thought it ; 
As on a ruin*d and bewilder'd wight 
Rises the roof he meant to have lost for ever. 
On came the living vessel of all love ; 
Terrible in its beauty as a serpent ; 
Rode down upon me like a ship full sail, 
And, bearing me before it, kept me up, 
Spite of the drowning speed at which we 

drave 
On, on, until we sank both. Was not this 

love ? Bailey, 

SUDDEN LOVE. 

Of softer mould. 
The female sex, with sweet attractive airs, 
Subdue obdurate hearts. The travellers oft. 
That view their matchless forms with tran- 
sient glance, 
Catch sudden love, and sigh for nymphs 

unknown, 
Smit with the magic of their eyes. 

Phillips. 



LANOUISHINO. 

I am not what I was : since yesterday. 

My strength forsakes me, and my needful 

rest ; 
Ipine, 1 languish, love to be alone ; 
Think much, speak little, and in speaking sigh. 
When I see Torrismond, 1 am unquiet ; 
And when I see him not, I am in pain. 
They brought a paper to me to be signed ; 
Thinking on him, 1 quite forgot my name, 
And Mrrote for Leonora, Torrismond. 
I went to bed, and to myself I thought 
That I would think on 1 orrismond no more ; 
Then shut my eyes, but could not shut out 

him : 
I tum'd and tried each comer of my bed. 
To find if sleep was there, but sleep was lost : 
Feverish for want of rest, 1 rose and walked. 
And by the moonshine to the windows went, 
There thinking to exclude him from my 

thoughts. 
I cast my eyes upon the neighbouring fields, 
And ere I was aware, sigh'd to myself, 
Then sought my Torrismond. Dryden. 

MAIDENLY LOVE. 

She felt his flame; but deep within her 

breas>l, 
In bashful coyness, or in maiden pride, 
The soft return conceal'd ; save when it stole 
In sidelong glances from her downcast eye, 
Or from her swelling soul in stifled sighs. 

Ibid. 



LOVE, THE DAWN OF LIFE. 

Oh ! were I proof against the darts of love ! 
And cold to beauty, as the marble lover. 
That lies without a thought upon his tomb ; 
Would not this glorious dawn of life nm 

through me, 
And waken death itself? why am I slow then ? 
What hinders now, but that, in spite of rules, 
I burst through ail the bands of death that 

hold me. 
And fly with such a haste to that appearance. 
As buried saints shall make at the last 

Lee, 



summons 



? 



THE ENEMIES OF LOVE. 

The war of elements no fears impart 
To love, whose deadliest bane is human art : 
There lie the only rocks our course can 
check. Byron, 



THINE TO THE LAST. 

Ask me not how much I love thee ! 
Do not question why ! 

I have told thee the tale 
In the evening pale, 
With a tear and a sigh ! 

I told thee when love was hopeless ; 
But now he is wild and sings — 
That the stars above 
Shine ever on love, 
Though they frown on the fate of kings. 

Oh, a king would have loved and left thcc, 
And away thy sweet love cast ; 
But I am thine, 
WTiilst the stars shall shine, — 
To the last— to the last ! 

D, CornwalL 



AMBITIOUS LOVE. 

By pride 
Angels have fallen ere thy time : by pride — 
That sole alloy of thy most lovely mould — 
The evil spirit of a bitter love, 
And a revengeful heart, had power upon thee. 
From my first years my soul was fill'd with 

thee : 
I saw thee midst the flowers the lowly boy 
Tended, unmarked by thee — a spirit of bloom. 
And joy, and freshness, as if Spring itself 
Were made a living thing, and wore thy shape ! 
I saw thee, and the passionate heart of man 
Enter'd the breast of the wild-dreaming boy ; 
And from that hour I grew — what to the last 
1 shall be — thine adorer ! Well, this love, 
Vain, frantic, guilty, if thou wilt, became 
A fountain of ambition and bright hope ; 
1 thought of tales that by the winter hearth 
Old gossips tell— how maidens sprung from 

kings 
Have stoop'd from their high sphere ; how 

Love, like Death, 
Levels all ranks, and lays the shepherd's 

crook 
Beside the sceptre. Thus I made my home 
In the soft palace of a Fairy Future ! 

/f. B, Lytton, 



LOVE, AN UNSEEN SERAPH. 

Oh, Love, no habitant of earth thou art — 
An unseen seraph, we believe in thee, 

A faith whose martyrs are the broken hearted 
But never yet hath seen, nor e'er shall see 



The naked eye, thy form, as it should be ; ' 
The mind hath made thee, as it peopled 
heaven, 
Ev'n with its own desiring fantasy. 
And to a thought such shape and image given 
As haunts the unquench'd soul — parch'd — 
wearied — wrung — and riven. 

Byron, 

THE GIFT OP HEAVEN. 

True love's the gift which God has gfiven 
To man alone beneath the heaven ; 
. It is not fantasy's hot fire, 
Whose wishes, soon as granted, fly ; 

It livcth not in fierce desire, 
With dead desire it doth not die : 
It is the secret sympathy, 
The silver link, the silken tie, 
Which heart to heart, and mind to mind, 
In body and in soul combined. 

ScotL 

PURITY THE ESSENCE OP LOVE. 

O Love ! thy essence is thy purity ! 
Breathe one unhallow'd breath upon thy 
flame, 
And it is gone for ever, and but leaves 
A sullied vase — its pure light lost in shame. 

L, E, Landott, 

ITS RESTLESS APPREHENSIONS. 

Woman, whose love is so much the creation 
of her imagination, always asks something 
of mystery and conjecture in the object of 
her affection. It is a luxury to her to perplex 
herself with a thousand apprehensions ; and 
the more restlessly her lover occupies her 
mind, the more deeply he enthrals it 

Bulwer Lyiton, 

SENSITIVENESS OP LOVE. 

They should beware who charges lay in love, 
On solid ground they make &em, for there 

are hearts 
So proudly fond, that wring them hard theyll 

break, 
Or ever they will stoop to right themselves. 

7. S, KnowUs 

PROTESTATION OF LOVE. 

Helen. I sometimes dream that thou wilt 
leave me 

Without thy love — even me, lonely ; 
And oft I think, though oft it grieve me, 

That I am not thy one love only : 



But I shall alway love thee till 

This heart, like earth, in death stand still 

Festus. I love thee, and will leave thee 
never, 
Until my soul leave life for ever. 
If earth can from her children run, 
And leave the seasons — leave the sun, — 

If yonder stars can leave the sky. 
Bright truants from their home in heaven — 

Immortals who deserve to die. 
Were death not too good to be given, — 
If heaven can leave and live from God, 
And man tread off his cradle clod, — 
If God can leave the world He soVd, 

Right in the heart of space to fade, — 
Soul, earth, star, heaven, man, world, and God 

May part — not 1 from thee, sweet maid. 

Bailey, 

ENDURANCE OP LOVE. 

They sin who tell us love can die ! 
With life all other passions fly, 

All others are but vanity ; 
In heaven ambition cannot dwell, 
Nor avarice in the vaults of hell ; 
Earthly these passions of the earth. 
They perish where they have their birth : 

But love is indestructible. 
Its holy flame for ever bumeth. 
From heaven it came, to heaven retumeth : 
For oft on earth a troubled guest, 
At times deceived, at times oppressed. 

It here is tried and puriflea, 
Then hath in heaven its perfect rest : 
It soweth here with toil and care, 
But the harvest time of love is there. 

Houthey, 

LOVE AND SORROW SEEM TWINS. 

Oh ! was there ever tale of human love 
Which was not also tale of human tears ? 
Died not sweet DesJemona ? sorrowed not 
Fair, patient Imogen ? and she whose name 
Lives among lovers, Sappho silver-voiced, 
Was not the wailing of her passionate lyre 
Ended for ever in the dull deaf sea ? 
Must it be thus "i oh ! must the cup that 

holds 
The sweetest vintage of the vine of life 
Taste bitter at the dregs 1 Is there no storv, 
No legend, no love passage, which shall end 
Even as the bow that God hath bent in 

heaven, 
0*er the sad waste of mortal histories. 
Promising respite to the rain of tears ? 

Matthew Arnold. 



MELTING AWAY WITH LOVE. 

The sea it hath its pearls. 

The heaven hath its stars, 
But my heart, my heart, 

My heart hath its love. 

Great are the sea and the heaven^ 

Yet greater is my heart. 
And, fairer than pearls and stars, 

Flashes and. beams my love. 

Thou little, youthful maiden, 
Come unto my g^eat heart ; 

My heart, and the sea, and the heaven 
Are melting away with love. 

Longfellow. 



JOY OF WATCHING OVER THE SLEEPING 

LOVED ONE. 

An infant when it gazes on a light, 
A child the moment when it drains the 
breast, 
A devotee when soars the host in sight, 
An Arab with a stranger for a guest, 
A sailor when the prize has struck in flght, 

A miser tilling his most hoarded chest. 
Feel rapture ; but not such true joy are 

reaping 
As they who watch o'er what they love while 
sleeping. 

For there it lies so tranquil, so beloved, 
All that it hath of life with us is living ; 

So gentle, stirless, helpless, and unmoved, 
And all unconscious of Uie joy 'tis giving ; 

All it hath felt, inflicted, passed, and proved, 
Hush'd into depths beyond the watcher's 
diving : 

There lies the thing we love with all its errors 

And all its charms, like death without its 
terrors. 

The lady watch'd her lover — and that hour 

Of love's, and night's, and ocean's solitude, 
Ceiilow'd her soul with their united power ; 
Amidst the barren sand and rocks so rude 
She and her wave-wom love had made their 
bower, 
Where nought upon their passion could 
intrude, 
And all the stars that crowded the blue space 
Saw nothing happier than her glowing face. 

Byron. 
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HATH ITS SEAT IN REASON. 

In loving thou dost well ; in passion, not ; 
Wherein true love consists not. Love refines, 
The thoughts and heart enlarges ; hath its 

seat 
In reason, and is judicious ; is the scale 
By which to heavenly love thou ma/st 

ascend. 

Milton, 

RUNNING IN LOVE. 

* 

A man falls in love just as he falls down 
stairs. It is an accident, — perhaps, and very 
probably, a misfortune ; something which he 
neither intended, nor foresaw, nor appre- 
hended. But when he runs in love, it is as 
when he runs in debt — it is done knowingly 
and intentionally ; and very often rashly, and 
foolishly, even if not ridiculously, miserably, 
and ruinously. Marriages that are made up 
at watering-places are mostly of this running 
sort ; and there may be reason to think that 
they are even less likely to lead to — I will 
not say happiness, but to — a very humble 
degree of contentment, than those which 
arc a plain business of bargain and sale ; for 
into these latter a certain degree of prudence 
enters on both sides. But there is a dis- 
tinction to be made here : the man who is 
married for mere worldly motives, without a 
spark of affection on the woman's part, may 
nevertheless get, in every worldly sense of 
the word, a good wife ; and while English 
people continue to be what, thank Heaven ! 
they arc, he is* likely to do so ; but when a 
woman is married for the sake of her fortune, 
the case is altered, and the chances are five 
hundred to one that she marries a villain, or 
at best a scoundrel 

Souihey. 

ENTHRALLED BY SURPRISE. 

Soon as I saw those beauteous eyes, 

You pla/d a roguish part, 
You first enthrall'd me by surprise, 

Then robb'd me of my heart. 
Since thus you now may boast of two, 

Disputing is in vain ; 
Render to me your own in lieu. 

Or give me mine again. 
If not, then you're by all confest 

The masterpiece of nature ; 
ril paint you to the world at best 

A double-hearted creature. 

Anon, 



OFT TAKES SUDDEN HOLD. 

Tranio, I pray, Sir, tell me — is it possible 
That love should of a sudden take such hold ? 

Luc. O Tranio, till I found it to be true 
I never thought it possible, or likely ; 
But see ! while idly I stood looking on 
I found the effect of love in idleness : 
And now in plainness do confess to thee, — 
That art to me as secret and as dear 
As Anna to the queen of Carthage was — 
Tranio, I burn, I pine, I perish, Tranio, 
If I achieve not this young modest girl : 
Counsel me, Tranio, for I know thou canst ;' 
Assist me, Tranio, for I know thou wilt 

Tra, Master, it is no time to chide you 
now; 
Affection is not rated from the heart : 
If love have touch'd you, nought remains 

but so, 
Redime te cajtium quam queas minimo, 

Shakespeare. 

MAN'S CHIEF WISDOM IS LOVE. 

Love is the happy privilege of the mind — 
Love is the reason of all living things. 
A trinity there seems of principles. 
Which represent and rule created life — 
The love of self, our fellows, and our God. 
In all throughout one common feeling reigns : 
Each doth maintain, and is maintained by 

the other : 
All are compatible — all needful ; one 
To life, — to virtue one, — and one to bliss ; 
"Which thus together make the power, the end. 
And the perfection of created Being. 
From these three principles doth every deed, 
Desire, and wiU, and reasoning, good or bad, 

come ; 
To these they all determine — sum and scheme: 
The three are one in centre and in round ; 
Wrapping the world of life as do the skies 
Our world. Hail ! air of love, by which we 

live ! 
How sweet, how fragrant ! Spirit, though 

unseen — 
Void of gross sign — is scarce a simple essence, 
Immortal, immaterial, though it be. 
One only simple essence liveth — God, — 
Creator, un create. The brutes beneath, 
The angels high above us, with ourselves. 
Are but compounded things of mind and 

form. 
In all things animate is therefore cored 
An elemental sameness of existence ; 
For God, being Love, in love created all, 
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As He contains the whole and penetrates. 
Seraphs love God, and angels love the good : 
We love each other ; and these lower lives, 
Which walk the earth in thousand diverse 

shapes. 
According to their reason, love us too : 
The most intelligent affect us most. 
Nay, man's chief wisdom's love — the love 

of God. 
The new religion — final, perfect, pure— 
Was that of Christ and love. His great 

command — 
His all-sufficient precept — was't not love ? 
Truly to love ourselves we must love God, — 
To love God we must all His creatures 

love, — 
To love His creatures, both ourselves and 

Him. 
Thus love is all that's wise, fair, good, and 

happy ! BaiUy. 

BRXNQETH DOWN TO EARTH ITS 
NATIVE HEAVEN. 

Affection, earth's great purifier, stirs 

Our embers into flame ; and that ascends. 

• • • « « 

There is in life no blessing like affection ; 
It soothes, it hallows, elevates, subdues. 
And bringeth down to earth its native 

heaven ; 
It sits beside the cradle patient hours. 
Whose sole contentment is to watch and 

love ; 
It bendeth o'er the death-bed, and conceals 
Its own despair with words of faith and hope. 
Life hath nought else that may supply its 

place; 
Void is ambition, cold is vanity. 
And wealth an empty glitter without love. 

Z. E. Landon, 

ITS NATURE UNCHANGEABLE. 

True constancy no time, no power can move: 
He that hath known to change, ne'er knew to 
love. Gay. 

AS OLD AS THE WORLD. 

There is no argument of more antiquity 
and elegancy than is the matter of love ; for 
it seems to be as old as the world, and to 
bear date from the first time that man 
and woman was : therefore in this, as in the 
finest metal, the freshest wits have in all 
ages shown their best workmanship. 

Robert WilmoL 



ARCADIAN LOVE. 

The birds chaunt melody on every bush ; 
The snake lies roll'd in the cheerful sun ; 
The green leaves quiver with the cooling wind. 
And make a chequer'd shadow on the ground: 
Under their sweet shade, Aaron, let us sit ; 
And whilst the babbling echo mocks the 

hounds, 
Replying shrilly to the well-tuned horns. 
As if a double hunt were heard at once — 
Let us sit down, and mark their yelling noise: 
And after conflict — such as was supposed 
The wand'ring prince and Dido once enjoy'd, 
When with a happy storm they were surprised 
And curtain'd with a counsel-keeping cave — 
We may, each wreathed in the other's arms. 
Our pastimes done, possess a golden slumber! 
Whiles hounds, and horns, and sweet melo- 
dious birds. 
Be unto us as is a nurse's song 
Of lullaby, to bring her babe asleep. 

Shakespeare. 

UNREQUITED LOVE. 

What dangerous action, stood it next to 

death. 
Would I not undergo for one calm look ? 
Oh, 'tis the curse in love, and sfU approved, 
When women cannot love where they're 

beloved. Shakespeare, 

ATTRACTIVENESS OP SMILES. 

Soft smiles attract the soul as light 
Lures winged insects. Shelley. 

A SPIRITUAL COUPLING OF TWO SOULS. 

It is a flame and ardour of the mind. 

Dead in the proper corpse, quick in another's : 

Transfers the lover into the loved, 

That he or she that loves, engraves or stamps 

The idea of what they love first in themselves; 

Or, like to glasses, so their minds take in 

The forms of their beloved, and them reflect. 

It is the likeness of affections ; 

Is both the parent and the nurse of love. 

Love is a spiritual coupling of two souls, 

So much more excellent as it least relates 

Unto the body ; circular, eternal ; 

Not feign'd or made, but born : and then so 

precious, 
As nought can value it but itself; so free, 
As nothing can command it but itself ; 
And in itself so round and liberal, 
As where it favours, it bestows itself. 
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But we must take and understand this love 

Still as a name of dignity, 

Not pleasure. 

True love hath no unworthy thought, no light, 

Loose, unbecoming appetite, or strain ; 

But fix'd, constant, pure, immutable. 

Jonson, 



BRIEF 18 LIFE, BUT LOVE IS LONG. 

O swallow, swallow, flying, flying south, 
Fly to her, and fall upon her gilded eaves, 
And tell her, tell her, what I tell to thee. 

Oh, were I thou, that she might take me in 
And lay me on her bosom, and her heart 
Would rock the snowy cradle till I died. 

Why lingereth she to clothe her heart with 

love, 
Delaying as the tender ash delays 
To clothe herself, when all the woods are 

green ? 

Oh, tell her, swallow, that thy brood is 
flown : 
Say to her, I do but wanton in the south, 
But in the north long since my nest is made. 

Oh, tell her, brief is life, but love is long. 
And brief the sun of summer in the north. 
And brief the moon of beauty in the south. 

Tennyson, 



LOVE'S UTTER LONELINESS. 

ni kneel to Vesta for a flame of fire. 
And to god Phoebus for a golden lyre, 
That I may see thy beauty through the night : 
To Flora, and a nightingale shall light 
Tame on thy finger : to the River-gods, 
And they shall bring thee taper fishing-rods 
Of gold, and lines of Naiads' long bright tress. 
Heaven shield thee for thine utter loneliness ! 

Keats. 



AN OPENING FLOWER. 

Ah ! I have seen sweet Rosa Bell ! 
And now I know 
Whc t charmed me so. 
What forms her witchery, — her spell ! 
'Tis not the dazzling pink and white, 

Nor sparkling eyes, nor golden hair ; 
And though a merry, dancing sprite. 
Kittens would meet and beat her there ! 



But she is very fair to view — 

Like Mother Eve when worlds were new — 

Fair by the light of inner grace 

Reflected in her changefijl face ; 

The heaven within her upraised eye. 

The sudden look of sweet surprise 
To master that which passes by. 

And all the love that dormant lies ; 
For she is but an opening flower ! — 

She's on the threshold of her life ! — 
And she will be a noble dower 

To him who takes the girl to wife. 

All that is sweet, and good, and fair, 

Are folded in and nestled there. 

And ask but time, and warmth, and space. 

To open out in fullest grace 

Of " perfect woman nobly plann'd 

To warn, to comfort, and command ! " 

Jemingham. 

SHB*LL NOT TELL ME IF SHE LOVE. 

When I ask her if she love me, 

Claps her tiny hands above me. 

Laughing all she can ; 

She'll not tell me if she love me. 
• •»••• 

She, looking through and through me, 
Thoroughly to undo me. 

Smiling, never speaks : 
So innocent-arch, so cunning-simple, 
From beneath her gathered wimple 

Glancing with black-beaded eyes. 
Till the lightning laughtc s dimple 

The baby-roses in her cheeks ; 

Then away she flies. 

Tennyson. 



Venus, the queen of soul-dissolving smiles. 

Beattie. 



A FLORAL MESSAGE OF LOVE. 

Go, blushing flower ! 
And tell her this from me, 

That in the bovver 
From which I gather'd thee, 
At evening I will be. 

And further tell, 
In tearing thee away, 

A petal fell ; 
And, falling, scem'd to say — 
" Thy rose is hurt to-day." 
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ALL NATURE SPEAKS OP LOVE. 

The fountains mingle with the river. 

And the rivers with the ocean ; 
The winds of heaven mix for ever 

With a sweet emotion ; 
Nothing in the world is single ; 

All things, by a law divine, 
In one another's being mingle — 

Why not I with thine ? 

See the mountains kiss high heaven, 

And the waves claso one another ; 
No sister flower would be forgiven 

If it e'er disdained its brother : 
And the sunlight clasps the earth, 

And the moonbeams kiss the sfa; — 
What are all these kissings worth, 

If thou kiss not me ? Shelley. 

BLINDNESS OP LOVE. 

Things base and vile, holding no (quantity, 
Love can transpose to form and dignity : 
Love looks not with the eyes, but with the 

mind, 
And therefore is wing'd Cupid painted blind ; 
Nor hath Love's mind of any judgment taste: 
Wings, and no eyes, figure unheedy haste : 
And therefore is Love said to be a child. 
Because in choice he is so oft beguiled : 
As waggish boys in game themselves for- 
swear, 
So the boy Love is perjured everywhere. 

Shakespeare. 



LOVE STEALS UPON THE HEART LIKE 
SUMMER DAWN. 

I dreamt that love 
Should steal upon the heart, like summer dawn 
On the awaVning world, soft, gradual ; 
First hail'd and welcomed by the mountain- 
peaks, 
The loftiest aspirations of the soul ; 
Then, slowly spreading downward o'er the 

slopes 
Of intellectual intercourse, to flood 
At length the very plains and vales of sense 
With beauties of its sunshine ; one by one 
Kissing awake all spirit-buds and flowers, 
To pour their fragrance forth in gratitude. 
I had forgot that perfect love like this 
Could be the portion but of perfect souls ! 
I had forgot to estimate how far 
My own heart fell below the standard raised 
By my presumption, when I deem'd its pulse 



Should never quicken, save to one whose 

touch 
First waked the highest, holiest chords that 

thrill 
In heart of mortal ; deem'd I must be woo'd 
As angels woo, won as might angel be. 

Hume. 

CONCEALED LOVE. 

Duke, There is no woman's sides 
Can bide the beating of so strong a passion 
As love doth give my heart : no woman's 

heart 
So big, to hold so much ; they lack retention. 
Alas, their love may be calFd appetite — 
No motion of the liver, but the palate, — 
That suffers surfeit, cloyment, and revolt ; 
But mine is all as hungry as the sea, 
And can digest as much : make no compare 
Between that love a woman can bear me 
And that I owe Olivia. 

Violante, Ay, but I know 

Duke, What dost thou know ? 

Violante. Too well what love women to 
men may owe ; 
In faith, they are as true of heart as we. 
My father had a daughter loved a man. 
As it might be, perhaps, were I a woman, 
I should your lordship. 

Di4ke. And what's ner history ? 

Violante. A blank, my lord : she never told 
her love. 
But let concealment, like a worm i' th' bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek : she pined in 

thought ; 
And, with a green and yellow melancholy, 
She sat, like Patience on a monument, 
Smiling at grief. Shakespeare. 

LOVE'S PERPECTION. 

Love is the rose of flowers, the diamond of 
gems, the honey of sweets, the sun of light, 
the melody of sound, the bliss of feeling, and 
the life of life. Anon, 

MUTE COMMUNION WONDROUS SWEET. 

There is a language by the virgin made, 
Not read, but felt ; not utter'd, but betra/d ; 
A mute communion, yet so wondrous sweet, 
Eyes must impart what tongue can ne'er 

repeat 
'Tis written on her cheeks and meaning 

brows ; 
In one short glance whole volumes it avows ; 
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In one short moment tells of many days ; 
In one short speaking silence all conveys: 
Joy, sorrow, love recounts, — hope, pity, fear ; 
And looks a sigh, and weeps without a tear. 
Oh \ 'tis so chaste, so touching, so refined. 
So soft, so wistful, so sincere, so kind ! 
Were eyes melodious, and could music 

shower 
From orient rays ne'er striking on a flower, 
Such heavenly music from that glance might 

rise. 
And angels own the music of the skies. 

£, Barrett Browning. 

COULEUR-DE-ROSE. 

Love is like the glass 
That throws its own rich colours over all, 
And makes all beautiful The morning looks 
Its very loveliest when the fresh air 
Has tinged the cheek we love with its glad 

red ; 
And the hot noon flits by most rapidly 
When dearest eyes gaze with us on the page 
Bearing the poefs words of love : and then 
The twilight walk, when the link'd arms can 

feel 
The beating of the heart ; upon the air 
There is a music never heard but once, 
A light the eyes can never see again ; 
Each star has its own prophecy of hope, 
And every song and tale that breathe of love 
Seem echoes of the heart 

L,E, Landon, 

LOVE AN EVERLASTING FLOWER. 

There is a flower that never changeth hue ; 

In vain the angry winds its leaves assail, 

Triumphant over time, in every vale 
It lifts its hopeful head, glistening with dew. 
The maiden rears it in her own sweet looks. 

The youth conjures it in the summer shade. 
Pictures its image as by murmuring brooks 

He flies from scenes that his chaste dreams 
invade. 

The very fields its presence own in spring ; 

The hills re-echo with a song of gladness ; 
The heavens themselves their store of tri- 
bute bring, 
And in this flower all things renounce their 
sadness. 
O Love ! where is the heart that knows not 

thee? 
Thou only bloomest everlastingly. 

Edward Moxon, 



THE TIMIDITY OF LOVE. 

Love is timid. Love is shy ; 
Can you tell me, tell me why ? 
Ah ! tell me, why true love shoukl be 

Afraid to meet the kindly smile 
Of him she loves, from him would flee, 
Yet thinks upon him all the while ? 
Can you tell me, tell me why. 
Love is timid. Love is shy ? 

Love is timid. Love is shy ; 
Can you tell me, tell me why ? 
True love, they say, delights to dwell 

In some sequester'd lonely bower 
W^ith him she loves, where none can tell 
Her tender look in passion's hour. 
Can you tell me, tell me why 
Love is timid, Love is shy ? 

Love is timid. Love is shy ; 
Can you tell me, tell me why ? 
Love, like the lonely nightingale. 

Will pour her heart when all is lone ; 
Nor will repeat, amidst the vale. 
Her notes to any but to one. 
Can you tell me, tell me why, 
Love is timid, Love is shy ? 

Daniel Weir. 



WHAT IS LOVE? 

Melibceus, — Shepherd, what's love? I pray 

thee tell. 
Faasius. — It is that fountain and that well 

Where pleasure and repentance 

dwell ; 
It is, perhaps, that sounding bell : 
And tnis is love as I heard tell. 

Melibceus. — Yet what is love? I prithee say. 

Faustus, — It is a work on holiday ; 

It is December match'd with May, 
When lusty blood's in fresh array : 
And this is love as I hear say. 

Melibceus, — Yet what is love ? good shepherd, 

sain. 
Faustus.-- It is sunshine mixt with rain ; 
It is a toothache or like pain ; 
It is a game where none doth gain ; 
The lass saith no, and would full 

fain : 
And this is love as I hear sain. 
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Melibcsus, — ^Yet, shepherd, what is love, I 

pray? 
Faustus. — It is a yea, it is a nay, 

A pretty kind of sporting fray ; 
It is a thing will soon away ; 
Theh, nymphs, take vantage while 

you may : 
And this is love as I hear say. 

Melibaus, — And what is love, good shepherd, 
show? 

Faustus, — A thing that creeps, it cannot go ; 
A prize that passeth to and fro ; 
A thing for one, a thing for moe. 
And he that proves shall find it so : 
And, shepherd, this is love, 1 trow. 

Attributed to Sir Walter Raleigh, 



A WRINKLED HEART REDEEMED BY 

LOVE. 

Not far from Margaret's cottage dwelt a 
knight 
Of the proud Templars, a sworn celibate, 
Whose heart in secret fed upon the light 

And dew of her ripe beauty, thro* the grate 

Of his close vow catching what gleams he 

might 

Of the free heaven, and cursing, all too 

late. 

The cruel faith whose black walls hemm'd 

him in 
And tum'd life's crowning bliss to deadly sin. 

For he had met her in the wood by chance, 
And having drunk her beauty's wondering 
spell, 

His heart shook like the pennon of a lance 
That quivers in a breeze's sudden swell. 

And thenceforth, in a close-enfolded trance. 
From misty golden deep to deep he fell ; 

Till earth did waver and lade far away 

Beneath the hope in whose warm arms he 
lay. 

A dark proud man he was, whose half-blown 
youth 
Had shed its blossoms even in opening, 
Leaving a few that with more winning ruth 
Trembling around grave manhood's stem 
might cling. 
More sad than cheery^ making, in good sooth. 
Like the fringed gentian, a late autunm 
spring : 
A twilight nature, braided light and gloom, 
A youth half-smiling by an open tomb. 



Fair as an angel, who yet inly wore 

A wrinkled heart foreboding his near fall ; 
Who saw him alway wish'd to know him 
more. 
As if he were some fate's defiant thrall 
And nursed a dreadful secret at its core ; 
Little he loved, but power most of all, 
And that he secm'd to scorn, as one who 

knew 
By what foul paths men choose to crawl 
thereto. 

He had been noble, but some great deceit 
Had turn'd his better instinct to a vice : 
He strove to think the world was all a 
cheat, 
That power and fame were cheap at any 
price ; 
That the sure way of being shortly great 
Was even to play life's game with loaded 
dice, 
Since he had tried the honest play, and found 
That vice and virtue differ'd but in sound. 

Yet Margaret's sight redeem'd him for a 
space 
From his own thraldom ; man could never 
be 
A hypocrite when first such maiden grace 

Smiled in upon his heart ; the agony 
Of wearing all day long a lying face 

Fell lightly from him, and, a moment free, 
Erect with waken'd faith his spirit stood, 
And scom'd the weakness of its demon 
mood 

Like a sweet wind-harp to him was her 
thought, 
Which would not let the common air come 
near. 
Till from its dim enchantment it had caught 
A musical tenderness that brimm'd his 
ear 
With sweetness more ethereal than aught 

Save silver-dropping snatches, that whilere 
Rain'd down from some sad angel's faithful 

harp 
To cool her fallen lover's anguish sharp. 

Lowell, 



THE END OF LOVE. 

The end of love is to have two made one 
In will and in affection. 

Ben JonsoK, 
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FASHIONS OUR HUMOURS. 

For your fair sakes have we neglected time, 
PlayM foul play with our oaths ; your beauty, 

ladies, 
Hath much deform'd us, fashioning our 

humours 
Even to the opposed end of our intents ; 
And what in us hath scem'd ridiculous — 
As love is full of unbefitting strains, 
All wanton as a child, skipping and vain ; 
Form'd by the eye ; and therefore like the eye 
Full of strange shapes, of habits, and of 

forms, 
Varying in subjects as the eye doth roll 
To every varied object in his glance : 
\Vhich party-colour'd presence of loose love, 
Put on by us, if, in your heavenly eyes, 
T hath misbecomed our oaths and gravities, 
Those heavenly eyes, that look into these 

faults, 
Suggested us to make them : therefore, ladies, 
Our love being yours, the error that love 

makes 
Is likewise yours. Shakespeare. 



I LOVE THEE WITH ALL MY HEART. 

How do I love thee.^ Let mc count the ways, 
I love thee to the depth, and breadth, and 

height 
My soul can reach, when feeling out of sight 
For the ends of being and ideal grace : 
I love thee to the level of every day's 
Most quiet need, by sun and candlelight. 
1 love thee freely, as men strive for right 
I love thee purely, as they turn from praise. 

I love thee with the passion put to use 
In my old griefs, and with my childhood's 
faith. 
I love thee with a love I seem'd to lose 
With my lost saints : I love thee with the 
breath, 
Smiles, tears, of all my life I — and, if God 
choose, 
I shall but love thee better after death. 

E, B, Browning. 

LOVE'S DELIGHTFUL INFLUENCE. 

By love's delightful influence the attack 
of ill-humour is resisted, the violence of our 
passions abated, the bitter cup of affliction 
sweetened, all the injuries of the world alle- 
viated, and the sweetest flowers plentifully 
strewed along the most thorny paths of life. 

Zimmerman, 



LOVE ALLIED WITH POWER AND PRIDE. 

'TIS strange with how much power and pride 

The softness is of love allied: 

How much of power to force the breast 

To be in outward show at rest ; 

How much of pride that never eye 

May look upon its ^ony ! 

Ah ! little will the lip reveal 

Of all the burning heart can feel. 

Oh ! why should woman ever love. 

Trusting to one sole star above, 

And fling her little chance away 



Of sunshine, for its doubtful ray. 



z- 
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ITS MIGHT. 



More and more, the might 
Of love eternal did enfold 
And change and beautify with Tight 
Arthur W, £, (JtShaughnessy, 



HOLY AND PERFECT LOVE. 

So holy and so perfect is my love, 

And I in such a poverty of grace. 

That I shall think it a most plenteous crop 

To glean the broken ears after the man 

That the main harvest reaps : loose now 

and then 
A scattered smile, and that HI live upon. 

Shakespeare* 



WHEN REASON BUDS LOVE BEGINS. 

In childhood's dawn, when budding reason 

springs. 
There the youn^ passion, spreads its cherub 

wings ; 
Bids new and undefined emotions start. 
Play in the mind, and flutter round the heart. 
The boy at school prefers, with artless smile. 
Some favourite girl that flatters him the 

while ; 
Shares in her tasks with pleasure through 

the day ; 
Selects her as his mate at evening play ; 
With her most happy, seated at h s side, 
His sugar-plums and presents to divide ; 
She writes the copy-lines that he prefers. 
And all his little championships are hers : 
And many a youth, amidst each knotty rule. 
Has Icarn'd the alphabet of love at school. 

Holland, 
H 
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CIRCUMSPECTION IN LOVE. 

Heaven, for laudable ends, has implanted 
such a regard in the sexes to each other, 
that both man and woman, who hope to be 
innocent, cannot be too circumspect in rela- 
tion to the friendships they are so ready to 
contract with each other. 

Richardson, 

EXTREMES IN LOVE. 

There are, in love, the extremes of touched 

desire, 
The noblest brightness, or the coarsest fire ! 
In vulgar bosoms vulgar wishes move ; 
Nature guides choice, and as men think they 

love. 
In the loose fashion men profane the name, 
Mistake the purpose, and pollute the flame : 
In nobler bosoms friendship's form it takes, 
And sex alone the lovely difference makes. 

Aaron Hill, 

IMMATURE LOVE. 

As the most forward bud 
Is eaten by the canker ere it blow ; 
Even so by love the young and tender wit 
Is turn'd to folly. 

Shakespeare, 

HALLOWED BY AGE. 

A kiss C5^n consecrate the ground 
Where mated hearts are mutual bound ; 
The spot where love's first links were wound, 

That ne'er are riven, 
Is hallow'd down to earth's profound, 

And up to heaven ! 

For time makes all but true love old : 
The burning thoughts that then were told 
Run molten still in memory's mould, 

And will not cool 
Until the heart itself Ije cold 

In Lethe's pool. Campbell, 

ITS REVIVING INFLUENCE. 

Ah, when her ima?fe passeth by 
Like a sweet breath, the blinded eye 
Gains sight, the deaf man hearelh well, 
The dumb man lovesome tales can tell, 
Hopes dead for long rise from their tombs. 
The barren like a garden blooms. 

IVilliam Morris, 



WHAT 'TIS TO LOVE. 

Phoebe, Good shepherd, tell this youth 

what 'tis to love. 
Sylvius. It is to be all made of sighs and 
tears ; 
It is to be all made of faith and service ; 
It is to be all made of fantasie, 
All made of passion, and all made of wishes ; 
All adoration, duty, and observance : 
All humbleness, all patience and impatience : 
All purity, all trial, all observance. 

Shakespeare, 



If love be searchM well and sought, 
It is a sickness of the thought. 

Chaucer, 



With one heavenly smile o'erpay his pains. 

Prior, 



MUSIC OF LOVE. 

Human hearts are harps divinely strung. 
And framed diversely, waiting for the 
power 
Of kindred soul, and on each chord is hung 

A wondrous dower 
Of song and glory ! which, if touched aright. 
Would fill the world with light I 

T, Powell, 

LOVE'S TUMULT. 

That tumult in my breast I might not name — 
Love should I call it 1 — nay, my life was love. 

William Morris. 



GOD CREATES LOVE TO REWARD LOVE. 

God above 
(s great to grant as mighty to make, 
And creates the love to reward the love. 

Robert Browning, 

LOVE CONTRASTED. 

Love comforteth like sunshine after rain, 

But lust's effect is tempest after sun ; 
Love's gentle spring doth always fresh remain; 
Lust's winter comes, ere summer half be 
done. 
Love surfeits not ; lust like a glutton dies ; 
Love is all truth ; lust full of forged lies. 

Dryden, 



NOBLE NATURES ALONE CAPABLE OP 

LOVE. 

For the flower of men will love alone do ; 
— ^for the sediment and scoundrelism of men, 
it has not even a chance to do. 

Thomas Carlyte, 

REGAL STRENGTH OP LOVE. 

Strong in the regal strength of love, 
Her sway is held on earth 
Enthroned by native worth : 

Whose soul looks downward from above 
Exalted stars ; whose power 
Brightens the brightest flower. 

Thomas Woolner, 



EXPELS ALL SORDID BASENESS. 

Such is the power of that sweet passion, 
That it all sordid baseness doth expel. 
And the reflned mind doth newly fashion 
Unto a fairer form, which now doth dwell 
In his high thought, that would itself excel. 
Which he beholding still with constant sight, 
Admires the mirror of so heavenly light 

Spenser. 

HAPPY LOVE. 

Only in love they happy prove 
Who love what most deserves their love. 

Phineas Fletcher, 



LOVE*S YOUNG DREAM. 

There's nothing half so sweet in life 
As love's young dreanu Moore, 



NO PARTNERSHIP IN LOVE. 

Love, well thou know'st,no partnership allows: 
Cupid averse rejects divided vows. 

Prior, 



THE UNIVERSAL PASSION OP LOVE. 

A thousand bosoms 
Beating for love, as the caged birds for air. 

Byron, 

LOVE KINDLES TO NOBLE ACTS. 

Love is a passion 
Which kindles honour into noble acts. 

Dryden, 



ONE ONLY CAN MAKE ME BLEST. 

'Tis she, she only, that can make me blest ; 
Empire and weadth, and all she brings beside. 
Are but the train and trappings of her love. 

Dryden, 



LEVELS ALL DISTINCTIONS. 

Love, like Death, is a leveller of all dis- 
tinctions: it will admit of none ; will perceive 
none ; and when affection and worldly degree 
are put in comparison by the lover himself, 
it is not difficult to foretell by which the scales 
will be turned. Ainsworth, 



Love's kingdom is founded 
Upon a parody ; lord and subject, 
Master and servant, are names banish'd 

hence ; 
They wear one fetter all, or all one freedom. 

Cartwright, 



PITY FOR HOPELESS LOVE. 

Yet all Matilda could, she gave 
In pity to her gentle slave ; 
Friendship, esteem, and fair regard. 
And praise, the poet's best reward ! 
She read the tales his taste approved. 
And sung the lays he framed or loved ; 
Yet, loth to nurse the fatal flame 
Of hopeless love in friendship's name, 
In kind caprice she oft withdrew 
The favouring glance to friendship due ; 
She grieved to see her victim's pam, 
And gave the dangerous smiles again. 

Scott, 



LOVE NOT TO BE PROFANED. 

Love was as subtly catch'd as a disease ; 
But, being got, it is a treasure sweet. 
Which to defend is harder than to get ; 
And ought not to be profaned on either part ; 
For though 'tis got by chance, 'tis kept by 
art. Ben yonson. 



THE PAINS OF LOVE. 

A mighty pain to love it is. 
And 'tis a pain that pain to miss ; 
But of all pains, the greatest pain 
It is to love, but love in vain. 

Cowley, 
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LOVE OPPRESSED MORE INTENSELY 

BURNS. 

The flamin? torch to earth's cold breast the 

child of Venus turns, 
Which when he most essays to quencH, it 

most intensely burns. 
Tis ever thus with those who seek to change 

love's soaring course — 
The greater the constraint they use, the 

greater is its force : 
So 'tis throughout the world, where love is 

most oppressed and bound, 
E'en there its mightiest influence, its greatest 

strength is found. Jan KrulL 

LOVE'S CONSUMMATION. 

The end of love is to have two made one 
in will and in affection. Ben Jonson, 

BE LIFE ALL LOVE. 

For every leaf the loveliest flower 
Which beauty sighs for from her bower — 
For every star a drop of dew — 
For every sun a sky of blue — 
For every heart a heart as true ! 

For every tear by pity shed 

Upon a fellow-sufferer's head. 

On ! be a crown of glory given — 

Such crowns as saints to gain have striven, 

Such crowns as seraphs wear in heaven. 

For all who toil at honest fame, 
A proud, a pure, a deathless name ; 
For all who love, who loving bless, 
Be life one long, kind, close caress, 
Be life all love, all happiness ! 

Bailey, 

LOVE TOKENS. 

And still I wore her picture by my heart, 
And one dark tress; and all around them 

both 
Sweet thoughts would swarm as bees about 

their queen. Tennyson, 

THANKS FOR THE LIGHT OF LOVE. 

Thanks for the gladness that entwines 

Our path below ; 
Each sunrise that incarnadines 

The cold, still snow ; 
Thanks for the lisht of love which shines 

With brightest earthly glow. 

Frances Ridley HavergaL 



A GREAT LIFE-MIXTURE. 

A heart that wondering! y received the flow 

Of marvels and of mysteries of being. 
Of sympathies and tensions, joy and woe ; 
Each earnestly from baser substance free- 
ing : 
A great life-mixture, full and deep and strong: 
A sudden touch, and lo ! it crystallized in 
song: 

Then forth it flash'd, 
Its own prismatic radiance brightly sealing 
A several rainbow for each several ken. 

Frances Riiiley HavergaL 

I LOVED YOU ALL THE WHILE. 

I loved you, Evelyn, all the while ; 

My heart seem'd full as it could hold- 
There was space and to spare for the frank 
young smile ; 
And the red young mouth, and the hair's 
young gold. 

Robert Brownings 

AN ASSOCIATIVE QUALITY. 

Love is not, like hunger, a mere selflsh 
appetite ; it is an associative quality. The 
hungry savage is nothing but an animal, 
thinking only of the satisfaction of his 
stomach ; what is the first effect of love, 
but to associate the feeling with ever>' object 
in nature ? The trees whisper ; the roses 
exhale their perfumes ; the nightingales sing ; 
nay, the very skies smile in unison with the 
feeling of true and pure love. It gives to 
every object in nature a power of the heart, 
without which it would indeed be spiritless. 

5". 71 Coleridge. 

WHAT IS LOVE > 

Now what is love I will thee tell, 

It is the fountain and the well, 

WJiere pleasure and repentance dwell : 

It is perhaps the sansing bell, 

That rings all in to heaven or hell. 

And this is love, and this is love, as I hear tell. 

Now what is love I will you show : 
A thing that creeps and cannot go ; 
A prize that passeth to and fro ; 
A thing for me, a thing for mo' : 
And he that proves shall find it so. 
And this is love, and this is love, sweet friend, 
1 trow. Thomas Heywoody"^ 



THE PASSION OF LOVE REMAKES THE 
WORLD FOR YOUTH. 

The passion of love remakes the world 
for youth. It makes all things alive and 
significant. Nature grows conscious. Every 
bird on the boughs of the tice sings now to 
his heart and soul. Almost the notes are 
articulate. The clouds have faces as he 
looks on them. The trees of the forest, the 
waving grass, and the peeping flowers have 
grown intelligent ; and almost he fears to 
trust them with the secret which thev seem 
to invite. Yet Nature soothes and sym- 
pathises. In the green solitude he finds a 
dearer home than with men. 

/?, IV. Emerson. 

IT LEVELS ALL. 

Love g^ves esteem, and then he gives desert ; 

He either finds equality, or makes it : 

Like Death, he knows no difference in 

degrees, 
But planes and levels all. Dryden. 

LOVE, A PARADOX. 

Love is like a lamb, and love is like a lion ; 
Fly from love, he fights ; fight, then does he 

fly on. 
Love is all on fire, and yet is ever freezing ; 
Love is much in winning, yet is more in 

leesing ; 
Love is ever sick, and yet is never dying ; 
Love is ever true, and yet is ever lying ; 
Love does dote in liking, and is mad in 

loathing ; 
Love indeed is anything, yet indeed is 

nothing. 

Thomas Middleion {about 1602). 

NOBLE INSTANCE OF TRUE LOVE. 

Sir Robert Barclay, who commanded the 
British squadron in the battle of Lake Erie, 
was horribly mutilated by the wounds he 
received in that action, having lost his right 
arm and one of his legs. Previously to his 
leaving England he was engaged to a young 
lady, to whom he was tenderly attached. 
Feeling acutely, on his return, that he was 
a mere wreck, he sent a friend to the lady, 
informing her of his mutilated condition, and 
generously offering to release her from her 
engagement. " Tell him," replied the noble 
girl, " that I will joyfully marry him, if he 
has only enough of body left to hold his 
souL" The ''English Maiden."* 



TOO AMBITIOUS LOVE. 

I am undone ; there is no living, none, 
If Bertram be away. It were all one 
That I should lovf^ a bright particular star, 
And think to wed it, he is so above me : 
In his bright radiance and collateral light 
Must I be comforted, not in his sphere. 
The ambition in my love thus plagues itself : 
The hind that would be mated by the lion 
Must die for love. 'Twas pretty, though a 

plague. 
To see him every hour ; to sit and draw 
His archM brows, his hawking eye, his curls. 
In our heart's table ; heart, too capable 
Of every line and trick of his sweet favour : 
But now he's gone, and my idolatrous fancy 
Must sanctify his relics. 

Shakespeare, 

WEXL LIVE IN LOVE. AND LOVING DIE. 

I love my Love in the days of Spring, 
And for her sake each living thing : 
We gather garlands by the way. 
We pluck the blooms of the merry May ; 
We roam the woods, we trace the streams. 
Our waking thoughts are bright as dreams : 
No bee on the blossom, no lark in the sky, 
Is happier than my Love and I. 

ril love my love in the Summer time, 
Our years shall ripen to their prime ; 
Well sit in the shade a little more. 
Beneath the elm-trees at the door ; 
We'll watch with joy the children run, 
We'll give the world our benison : 
No bird in its nest on the tree-tops high 
Shall be so blithe as my Love and I. 

I'll love my Love in the Autumn eves, 
We'll gather in our barley sheaves ; 
We'll reap our com, we'll press our vine, 
We'll hear on the hills our lowing kine ; 
We'll pluck our peaches from the wall, 
We'll give our friends a festival : 
There is no joy the world can buy 
That we shall not share, my Love and I. 

m love my Love in the Winter cold ; — 

So shall our tale of life be told ; 

We'll sit together by the hearth. 

Spectators of a younger mirth ! 

And, as the children come and go, 

We'll dwell in the light where their faces 

glow ; 
Well live in love, and loving die, 
And still live on, my Love and I ! 

C. Mackay. 
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THE FANTASTIC EMPIRE OF LOVE. 

Such is Love, 
And such the laws of his fantastic empire. 
The wanton boy delights to bend the mighty, 
And scoiTs at the vain wisdom of the wise. 

Rawe. 

CONSTANCY OF TRUE LOVE. 

What is love : 'tis not the kiss 
Of heartless love — the bliss 
That doth perish 
Even while we cherish 
The fleeting charm : and what so fleet as 
this? 
He is blessed in love alone, 
Who loves for years, and loves but one. 

Sir A, Hunt, 

LOVE AND WISDOM RARELY COMBINED. 

The proverb holds, that to be wise and love 
Is hardly granted to the gods above. 

Dryden, 

But love the sense of right and wrong con- 
founds, 

Strong love and proud ambition have no 
bounds. Dryden, 

Lo what it is to luve. 

Learn ye that list to pruve, 
By me, I say, that no ways may 

The grund of greif remuve, 
But still decay, both nicht and day ; 

Lo what it is to luve ! 

Luve is ane fervent fire, 

Kendillit without desire, 
Short plesour, lang displesour ; 

Repentance is the hire ; 
Ane pure tressour, without messour ; 

Luve is ane fer\*ent fire. 

To luve and to be wise. 

To rege with gude ad wise ; 
Now thus, now than, so goes the game, 

Incertain is the dice ; 
There is no man, I say, that can 

Both luve and to be wise. 

Flee alwayis from the snare, 

Learn at mc to beware ; 
It is ane pain and dowble train 

Of endless woe and care ; 
For to refrain that denger plain, 

Flee always from the snare. 

Alexander Scot {about 1649). 



ITS EFFECTS. 

The Merle said, Love is cause of honour aye. 
Love makis cowards manhood to purchase. 
Love makis knichtis hardy at essay, 
Love makis wretches full of largeness, 
Love makis sweir folks full of business. 
Love makis sluggards fresh and well be seen, 
Love changes vice in virtuous nobleness ; 
A lusty life in Lovis service been. 

William Dunbar, 

YOUTHFUL LOVE. 

It is only in early youth, in the first finesh- 
ness of the spring of life, that love can be 
tasted in its intensest rapture. Youth looks 
upon everything with fond and credulous 
eyes, and the air seems one universal rainbow. 
The emotion will not bear analysis, and, what 
is more, will not bear the test of time ; it is 
but too frequently its own suicide. Anon, 

LOVE IS A MYSTERY. 

What you love, is not in your will, but above 
it. It is the radiance of you, and not you. 
It is that which you know not in yourself, and 
can never know. R, W, Enursott, 

TRUE LOVE OUTLIVES DEATH. 

How ill doth he deserve a lover's name, 

Whose pale weake flame 

Cannot retaine 
His heat in spight of absence or disdaine ; 
But doth at once, like paper on fire, 

Burne and expire. 
True love can never change his seat, 
Nor did he ever love that could retreat. 

That noble flame which my breast keeps alive 

Shall still survive 

When my soule^s fled : 
Nor shall my love die when my body's dead ; 
That shall waite on me to the lower shade. 

And never fade. 
My very ashes in their ume 
Shall, like a hallo^^'d lamp, for ever burne. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, 

PAINS FROM THOSE WE LOVE ARE 
PAINS THAT LAST. 

Should erring nature casual faults disclose, 
Wound not the breast that harbours you 

repose ; 
For every grief that breast from you shall 

prove 
Is one link broken in the chain of love. 
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Soon, with their objects, other woes are past, 
But pains from those we love are pains that 

last. 
Though faults or follies from reproach may fly, 
Yet in its shade the tender passions die. 
Love, like the flower that courts the sun's 

kind ray, 
Will flourish only in the smiles of day ; 
Distrust's cold air the generous plant annoys. 
And one chill bhght of dire contempt destroys. 
O shun, my friend, avoid that dangerous coast, 
Where peace expires and fair aflection's lost; 
By wit, by grief, by anger urged, forbear 
The speech contemptuous and the scornful 

air. Dr, John Langhome, 

A GLORY CIRCLINO ROUND THE SOUL. 

Yes, love indeed is light from heaven, 

A spark of that immortal fire 
With angels shared, by Alia given. 

To lift from earth our low desire. 
Devotion wafts the mind above, 
But heaven itself descends in love ; 
A feeling from the Godhead caught, 
To wean from self each sordid thought ; 
A ray of Him who form*d the whole; 
A glory circling round the soul ! 

Byron, 

LOVE, A TORMENT OP THE MIND. 

Love is a sickness full of woes. 

All remedies refusing ; 
A plant that most with cutting grows, 
Most barren with best using. 
Why so? 
More we enjoy it, more it dies ; 
If not enjo/d it sighing cries, — 

Heigh no ! 

Love is a torment of the mind, 

A tempest everlasting ; 
And Jove hath made it of a kind 
Not well, nor full, nor fasting. 
Why so? 
More We enjoy it, more it dies ; 
If not enjoy'd, it sighing cries, — 

Heigh ho ! Anon, (1590). 

INSTANTANEOUS CONQUEST OP LOVE. 

I do not think that what is called " Love 
at first sight," is so great an absurdity as it is 
5ometimes imagined to be. We generally 
make up our minds beforehand to the sort of 
person we should like, grave or gay, black, 



brown, or fair ; with golden tresses, or with 
raven locks : and when we meet with a com- 

Clete example of the qualities we admire, the 
argain is soon struck. We have never seen 
anything to come up to our newly-discovered 
goddess before, but she is what we have been 
all our lives looking for. The idol we fall 
down and worship is an image familiar to 
our minds. It has been present to our 
waking thoughts — it has haunted us in our 
dreams, like some fairy vision. Oh ! thou, 
who, the first time I ever beheld thee, didst 
draw my soul into the circle of thy heavenly 
looks and wave enchantment round me, do 
not think my conquest less complete because 
it was instantaneous : for, in that gentle form 
(as if another Imogene had entered), I saw 
all that I had ever loved of female grace, 
modesty, and sweetness ! Anon, 

WHAT THING IS LOVE. 

What thing is love, which nought can coun- 
tervail ? 
Nought save itself^ ev'n such a thing is 
love. 
And worldly wealth in worth as far doth fail 
As lowest earth doth yield to heaven above. 
Divine is love, and scometh worldly pelf. 
And can be bought with nothing but with 
self. Sir IV. Raleigh, 

SUCCESSPUL BUT UNREQUITED. 

Yes, I submit* my lord ; youVe gain'd your 

end, 
Tm now your slave that would have been 

your friend : 
111 bow, I'll cringe, be supple as your glove, 
Respect, adore you, everything but love. 

Martial, 

MIGHTIE CONQUEROUR8 CONQUERED, 

And all about the glistering walls were hong 
With warlike spoiles and with victorious 
prayes 
Of mightie conquerours and captaines strong. 
Which were whilome captived in their dayes 
To cruell Love, and wrought their owne 
decayes ; 
There swerds and speres were broke, and 
hauberques rent. 
And their proud girlonds of triumphant 
bayes 
Trodden in dust with fury insolent. 
To shew the victors' might and merciless 
intent. Spenser, 
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IS WOMAN'S WHOLE EXISTENCE. 

Man's love is of man's life a thing apart, 
'Tis woman's whole existence ; man may 
range 
The court, camp, church, the vessel and the 
mart, 
Sword, gown, gain, glory, offer in exchange 
Pride, fame, ambition, to fill up his heart, 
And few there are whom these cannot 
estrange ; 
Men have all these resources, we but one 
To love again, and be again undone. 

Byron, 

LOVE AND DEATH. 

Love and Death o' th' way once meeting, 
Having pass'd a friendly greeting, 
Sleep their weary eyclius closing. 
Lay they down themselves reposing. 
Love, whom divers cares molested. 
Could not sleep ; but whilst Death rested, 
All in haste away he posts him. 
But his haste too dearly costs him ; 
For it chanced, that going to sleeping. 
Both had given their darts in keeping 
Unto Night, who. Error's mother. 
Blindly knowing not one from t'other, 
Gave Love Death's, and ne'er perceived it, 
Whilst as blindly Love received it. 
Since which time their darts confounding, 
Love now kills instead of wounding ; 
Death our hearts with sweetness filling. 
Gently wounds instead of killing. 

Flecknoe, 



THE THRILLING VOICE OP LOVE. 

Oh, you for whom I write ! whose hearts can 
melt 
At the soft thrilling voice whose power you 
prove. 
You know what charm unutterably felt, 
Attends the unexpected voice of love : 
Above the lyre, the lute's soft notes above, 
With sweet enchantment to the soul it steals, 

And bears it to Elysium's happy grove ; 
You best can tell the rapture Psyche feels 
W^hen Love's ambrosial lip the vows of 
Hymen seals. 

Mrs, Tighc. 

LOVE AND PATE. 

Love in sequel works with fate, 
And draws the veil from hidden worth. 

Tcmtyson. 



BETRAYED, BUT RESERVED FOR A 
NOBLER FLAME. 

Did woman's charm thy youth beguile, 
And did the fair one faithless prove ? 
Hath she betray 'd thee with her smile^ 
And sold thy love } 

Love ! 'twas a false bewildering fire : 

Too often Love's insidious dart 
Thrills the fond soul with wild desire, 
But kills the heart. 

Thou yet shalt know, how sweet, how dear, 

To g ize on listening beauty's eye ! 
To ask, and pause in hope and fear 
Till she reply. 

A nobler fiame shall warm thy breast, 

A brighter maiden faithful prove ; 
Thy youth, thine age, shall yet be blest 
In woman's love. 

Montgomery, 

TRIUMPH OVER RIVALS. 

If there's delight in love, 'tis when I see 
That heart which others bleed for bleed for 
me. Congreve, 

CANNOT BE COMPELLED. 

Would'st thou, presumptuous as thou art. 

O'er Nature play the t>Tant's part. 

And with the hand compel the heart ? 

Oh ! rather, rather hope to bind 

The ocean- wave, the mountain- wind ; 

Or fix thy foot upon the ground. 

To stop the planet rolling round. Rogers, 

ALL WHICH EVE HAS LEFT HER 
DAUGHTERS. 

And all the burning tongues the passions 
teach 
Found in one sigh the best interpreter 
Of Nature's oracle — first love — that all 
Which Eve has left her daughters since the 
fall. Byron. 

A VOW TO LOVE FAITHFULLY. HOWSO- 
EVER HE BE REWARDED. 

Set me whereas the sun doth parch the green, 
Or where his beams do not dissolve the ice ; 

In temperate heat where he is felt and seen ; 
In presence prest of people, mad, or wise ; 

Set me in high, or yet in low degree ; 
In longest night, or in the shortest day ; 
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In clearest sky, or where clouds thickest be ; 

In lusty youth, or when my hairs are grey : 
Set me in heaven, in earth, or else in hell, 

In hill, or dale, or in the foaming flood, 
Thrall, or at large, alive whereso I dwell. 

Sick, or in health, in evil fame or good, — 
Hers will I be ; and only with this thought 
Content* myself, although my chance be 
nought. Earl of Surrey, 



THE TRUE HUMANITY. 

Humanity has its two sides : one side in 
the strength and intellect of manhood ; the 
other in the tenderness and faith and sub- 
missiveness of womanhood : man and woman, 
not man alone, make up human nature — 
strength and grace, wisdom and love, courage 
and purity, divine manliness, divine woman- 
liness. In all noble characters you find the 
two blended. 

Rev, F, W. Roberts m {of Brighton), 



WOMAN'S LOVE A LIGHT TO VIRTUE'S 

PATH. 

Yet hell cannot deny ; on earth there glows 
A spirit scarcely weakened by the Fall, — 
The soul of feeling, and the sun of life, 
Queen of the Passions, all persuasive Love ! — 
And could I mingle with the bliss of man, 
rd share it in the sweetness of her smiles. 

Ethereal essence, interfused through life, 

1 3 love. In orbs of glory spirits live 

On such perfection ; and on earth it feeds, 

And quickens all things with a soul-like ray : 

The beautiful in its most beauteous sense, 

And symbolized by Nature in her play 

Of harmonies, her forms, her hues, and 

sounds ; 
In each connection, aptitude and grace 
Reside. Thus flowers in their infantile bloom 
Of sympathy, the bend of trees and boughs. 
The chime of waters and caress of winds. 
Betoken that they all partake a sense 
Of that sweet principle that charms the world: 
Th' omnipotence of this pervading power, 
By aught of lime or destiny opposed. 
Oh, many, gentle as their tide of years, 
While o'er them dances Love's serening ray, — 
When disappointment clouds them, woo 

desp>air, 
And riot onward through a wild'ring course, 
Untempcr'd and untamed ; so flows the stream 
That ever nurseth its delicious calm. 



Till wrung by nature into torrent force. 
And foaming reckless through the wild ! 

And thou. 
The star of home, who in thy gentleness 
On the harsh nature of usurping man 
Benign enchantment canst so deeply smile, — 
Soft as a dew-fall from the brow of eve. 
Or moonlight shedding beauty on the storm, — 
Woman ! when love has wreck'd thy trusting 

heart. 
What port remains to shelter thee ! — too fond, 
Too delicately true, thy nature is. 
Save for the heart's idolatry ; and then, 
Thy love is oft a light to virtue's path. 

Knowles, 



A DRAUGHT OP HEAVENLY PLEASURE. 

O happy love ! where love like this is 
found ! 
O heartfelt raptures! bliss beyond com- 
pare ! 
I've pacM much this weary, mortal round. 
And sage experience bids me this declare — 
"If Heaven a draught of heavenly plea- 
sure spare, 
One cordial m this melancholy vale, 

'Tis when a youthful, loving, modest pair. 
In other's arms breathe out the tender tale. 
Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents the 
evening gale ! " Bums, 



LOVE'S FIRMAMENT. 

Let us maintain the integrity of love 

By being true to ourselves. A leal whole 

heart 
Is as abiding in love's Armament 
As any star in heaven. Let us give 
Clear vantage to the light that bums within. 
And like the stars be clear unto ourselves. 
They are not self-polluted — see, they shine 
No dimlier for all the murky nights. 
And this should be great joy — that we, each 

one. 
Might be a world of beauty in ourselves, 
Unstain'd by circumstance as stars by cloud: 
For though they seem torn out of their high 

spheres. 
Trampled beneath the plashy feet of storms, 
Yet when the storm is fretted past, we see 
They have been lying in unthought-of peace. 

Anon. 
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DISTRUST TO BE AVOIDED. 

Oh ! never may suspicion's gloomy sky 

Piill the sweet glow of fondly trusting love ! 
Nor ever may he feel the scowling eye 
Of dark distrust his confidence reprove ! 
In pleasing error may I rather rove, 
With blind reliance on the hand so dear, 
Than let cold prudence from my eyes 
remove 
Those sweet delusions, where no doubt nor 

fear 
Nor foul disloyalty nor cruel change appear. 

Mrs. Tighe, 

THE MYSTERY OP LOVE. 

Sight is his root, in thought is his progression, 
His childhood wonder, 'prenticeship atten- 
tion : 
His youth delight.his age the souVs oppression, 
Doubt is his sleep, he waketh in invention : 
Fancy his food, his clothing carefulness. 

Beauty his book, his play lovers' dissension : 
His eyes are curious search, but veil'd with 
warefulncss, 
His wings desire, oft dipt with desperation : 
Largess his* hands, could never skill of spare- 
fulness. 
But ho *r he doth by might or by persuasion. 
To conquer, and his conquest how to ratify, 
Experience doubts, and schools have dis- 
putation. Sir P, Sydney, 

Love, sole lord and monarch o'er itself. 
Allows no tics ; no dictates but its own. 
To that mysterious arbitrary power 
Reason points out, and duty pleads in vain. 

Motley, 

THE BUSINESS OF HER LIFE |S LOVE. 

One only care your gentle breast should 

move — 
Th' important business of your life is love. 

Lyttelion. 

STABILITY OF WOMAN'S LCVE. 

Thy heart can feci, but will not move ; 
Thy soul, though soft, will never shake. 

Byron, 

WOMAN'S HEART A WELL OF LOVE. 

There is in the heart of woman such a deep j 
v/ell of love that no age can freeze it. j 

Lord Lvtion, 



SENSITIVENESS OF WOMAN'S HEART. 

Lightly, the while, as to Zephyr's light wings 
Ticmble and stir the Eolian strings. 

Trembles, all sensitive, w^oman's heart too ; 
Tenderly troubled at misery's sighs, 
Heaves her soft bosom in pity ; her eyes, 

Pearl-budding, glisten with heavenly dew. 

Schiller, 



GROWS INTO THE SOUL. 

Love is not to be reason'd down, or lost 
In high ambition or a thirst of greatness : 
'Tis second life, it grows into the soul, 
Warms every vein, and beats in every pulse : 
I feel it here ; my resolution melts. 

Addison. 

A SECRET TUMULT. 

Her snowy breast with secret tumult heaved. 
For, train'd in rural scenes from earliest youth. 
Nature was hers, and innocence and truth ; 
She never knew the city damsel's art, 
Whose frothy pertness charms the vacant 
heart. Falconer, 



FIRST LOVE. 

Our first love murder'd, is the sharpest pang 
A human heart can feel. Young, 



Dost understand the meaning of, — He loves 
thee ? Goethe, 



A SUPERIOR PASSION OF THE MIND. 

But why should Love be falsely charged the 

vice. 
That ought to be the glory of a man ! 
As the superior passion of the mind. 
Be it the superior privilege of kings. 
The foremost of mankind. Have I not 

heard 
That all those mighty sons of war who shine 
In history, so famed for great exploits. 
And battles never lost, have yielded there I 

Beckingham, 

WAS EVER LOVE SO TRUE! 

My dear Urania, miracle of women I 
Was ever love so true, so great as thine ! 
Clasp'd in thy snowy arms I find more bliss 
Than sceptred Pride and crown'd Ambition 
taste. Powel, 
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A TUMULTUOUS BLISS. 

Love, like wine, gives a tumultuous bliss. 
Heightened indeed beyond all mortal plea- 
sures ; 
But mingles pangs and madness in the bowl. 

Young, 

TRUE LOVE RETICENT. 

Oh ! they love least who let men know they 
love, Shakespeare, 

CHANCES OF LOVE. 

The maid that loves, 
Goes out to sea upon a shattered plank, 
And puts her trust in miracles for safety. 

Young. 

ASK NOT WHAT IS LOVE. 

Ask not of me, love, what is love ! 
Ask what is good of God above — 
Ask of the great sun what is light — 
Ask what is darkness of the night — 
Ask of sin what may be forgiven — 
Ask what is happiness of heaven — 
Ask what is folly of the crowd — 
Ask what is fashion of the shroud- 
Ask what is sweetness of thy kiss — 
Ask of thyself what beauty is ? 

P, J, Bailey, 

LOVE WEAK IN REASON. 

Love Strong in wish, is weak in reason, still 
Forming a thousand ills, which ne'er shall be, 
And, like a coward, kills itself to-day 
With fancied grief for fear it die to-morrow. 

Sewell, 

STEALS UNHEEDED 0*ER THE MIND. 

Love steals unheeded o'er the tranquil mind. 
As summer breezes fan the sleeping main, 
Slow through each fibre creeps the subtle 
pain, 
Till closely round the yielding bosom twined, 
Vain is the'hope the magic to unbind ; 
The potent mischief riots in the brain, 
Grasps every thought and bums in every 
vein, 
Till in the heart the tyrant lives enshrined. 
Oh, victor strong ! bending the vanquished 
frame, 
Sweet is the thraldom that thou bidd'st us 
prove ! 
And sacred is the tear thy virtues claim : 
For blest are those whom sighs of sorrow 
move* M, Robinson. 



THE FINEST PART OF PURE LOVE. 

Her passions are made of nothing but the 
finest part of pure love. We cannot call her 
winds and waters, sighs and tears ; they are 
greater storms and tempests than almanacks 
can report. This cannot be cunning in her. 
j If it be, she makes a shower of rain as well 
as Jove. Shakespeare, 



LOVE'S ASSUASIVE BALM. 

When vcx'd by cares and harassed by 
distress, 
The storms of fortune chill thy soul with 
dread, 
Let Love, consoling Love ! still sweetly 
bless. 
And his assuasive balm benignly shed : 
His downy plumage o'er thy pillow spread, 
Shall lull thy weeping sorrows to repose ; 

To Love the tender heart hath ever fled. 
As on its mother's breast the infant throws 
Its sobbing face, and there in sleep forgets 
its woes. Mrs„ Tighe, 



TOO LATE. 

I loved him not ; and yet, now he is gone, 

I feel I am alone. 
I check*d him while he spoke ; yet could hr 
speak, 

Alas ! I would not check. 
For reasons not to love him once I sought, 

And wearied all my thought 
To vex myself and him : I now would gi\ e 

My love could he but live 
Who lately lived for me, and when he found 

'Twas vain, in holy ground 
He hid his face amid the shades of death ! 

I waste for him my breath 
Who wasted his for me : but mine returns. 

And this lone bosom bums 
With stifling heat, heaving it up in sleep, 

And waking me to weep 
Tears that had melted his soft heart : for 
years 

Wept he as bitter tears ! 
"Merciful God !" such was his latest prayer, 

" These may she never share ! " 
Quieter is his breath, his breast more cold 

Than daisies in the mould, 
Where children spell athwart the churchyard 
gate 

His name and life's brief date. 

Landor, 
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THE BRIDAL BOUQUET. 



ITS POWER IN DIVERSE MINDES. 

Wonder it is to see in diverse mindes 

How diversly Love doth his pageaunts play, 

And shewes his powre in variable kindcs : 
The baser wit, whose ydle thoughts alway 
Are wont to cleave unto the lowly clay, 

It stirreth up to sensuall desire. 
And in lewd slouth to wast his carelesse 
day; 

But in brave sprite it kindles goodly fire. 

That to all high desert and honour doth 
aspire. Spenser. 

WOMAN NOT LOVED FOR HER 
UNDERSTANDING. 

We love a girl for very different things than 
understanding. We love her for her beauty, 
her youth, her mirth, her confidingness, her 
character, with its faults, caprices, and God 
knows what other inexpressible charms ; but 
we do not love her understanding. Her 
mind we esteem (if it is brilliant), and it may 
greatly elevate her in our opinion ; nay more, 
it may enchain us when we already love. But 
her understanding is not that which awakens 
and inflames our passions. Goethe. 

OUR GREATEST BLISS. 

Love is, or ought to be, our greatest bliss ; 
Since every other joy, how dear soever. 
Gives way to that, and we leave all for love. 

Rowe, 

LOVE FULLY REQUITED. 

My dear kind master, there's nought dwells 

about you, 
But's blest ; and if on those whose lowly 

station 
Puts them at furthest from your influence, 
It still shines warmly, as a kindly sky, 
My lady, who is lock'd within your soul, 
Framed in your heart, shrined in your trea- 
sured thoughts, 
Must bear a thankless mind, — ^but ah ! she 

does not — 
If she requite not thousandfold your love. 

Kemble. 

THE JOY OF LOVE. 

Joy trickled in her tears, joy fill'd the sob 
That rock'd her heart till almost heard to 

throb ; 
And paradise was breathing in the sigh 
Of nature's child in nature's ecstasy. 

Byron, 



NO BREATH, NO BEING, BUT IN THE 

BELOVED. 

To his eye 
There was but one belovM face on earth. 
And thtU was shining on him ; he had look'd 
Upon it till it could not pass away ; 
He had no breath, no being, but in hers ; 
She was his voice ; he did not speak to her. 
But trembled on her words ; she was his sight. 
For his eye followed hers, and saw with hers. 
Which coloured all his objects ; — ^he had ceased 
To live within himself ; she was his life. 
The ocean to the river of his thoughts. 
Which terminated all : upon a tone, 
A touch of hers, his blood would ebb and flow. 
And his cheek change tempestuously. 

Byron. 

SOVERAINE POWRE OF LOVE. 

Ye gentle ladies ! in whose soveraine powre 
Love hath the glory of his kingdom left. 

And th' hearts of men, as your eternall 
dowre. 
In yron chaines of liberty bereft. 
Delivered hath unto your hands by gift. 

Be well aware how ye the same doe use, 
That pride doe not to tyranny you lift ; 

Least if men you of cruelty accuse, 

He from you take that chiefdome which ye 
doe abuse. Spenser. 

LOVE PUREST IN AFTER LIFE. 

They err, who deem love's brightest hour in 
blooming youth has flown : 

Its purest, tenderest, holiest power in after- 
life is known. 

When passions, chastcn'd and subdued, to 
riper years are given. 

And earth and earthly things are view'd in 
light that breaks from heaven. 

Bernard Barton. 

DISSEMBLED LOVE. 

I cannot love ; to counterfeit is base. 
And cruel too ; dissembled love is like 
The poison of perfumes, a killing sweetness. 

Sewell. 

LOVE, A MYSTERIOUS POWER. 

I-ove's not the effect of reason, or of will. 
Few feel that passion's force because they 

choose it. 
And fewer yet, when it becomes their duty. 

Eliz. Haywood. 
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SIMPLICITY OP BARLY LOVB. 

Ah J I remember well — and how can I 
But evermore remember well — when first 
Our flame began, when scarce we knew what 

was 
The flame we felt ; when, as we sat and 

sigh'd, 
And look'd upon each other, and conceived 
Not what we ail'd, yet something we did ail, 
And yet were well, and yet we were not well, 
And what was our disease we could not tell ; 
Then would we kiss, then sigh, then look : 

and thus 
In that first garden of our simpleness. 
We spent our childhood. But when years 

began 
To reap the fruit of knowledge — ah, how then 
Would she, with sterner looks, with graver 

brow. 
Check my presumption and my forward- 
ness ! 
Yet still would give me flowers, still would 

she show 
What she would have me, yet not have me 

know. Daniel. 



LOVE WILL FIND OUT THE WAY. 

Over the mountains, 

And over the waves ; 
Under the fountains, 

And under the graves ; 
Under floods that are deepest, 

Which Neptune obey ; 
Over rocks that are steepest, 

Love will find out the way. 

Where there is no place 

For the glow-worm to lie ; 
Where there is no space 

For receipt of a fiy ; 
Where the mid^e dares not venture. 

Lest herself fast she lay ; 
If Love come he will enter. 

And soon find out his way. 

You may esteem him 

A child for his might ; 
Or you may deem him 

A coward from his fight : 
But if she whom Love doth honour 

Be concealed from die day. 
Set a thousand guards upon her, 

Love will find out the way. 



Some think to lose him. 

By having him confined ; 
And some do suppose him. 

Poor thing, to be blind ; 
But if ne'er so close ye wall him, 

Do the best that you may. 
Blind Love, if so ye call him, 

Will find out his way. 

You may train the eagle 

To stoop to your fist ; 
Or you may inveigle 

The phoenix of the east ; 
The lioness, ye may move her 

To give o'er her prey ; 
But you'll ne'er stop a lover : 

He will find out his way. 

Evan^s Old Ballads. 

THE SWEETS AND BITTERS OP LOVE. 

True he it said, whatever man it sayd. 
That love widi gall and honey doth abound ; 

But if the one be with the other wayd, 
For every dram of honey therein found 
A pound of gall doth over it redound. 

Spenser. 

SHE HATH NEVER LOVED. 

Loves she ? She loves not ; she hath never 

loved. 
Her walk is easy ; her discourse is neat ; 
She sigheth not ; her smile has mirth in it : 
Her gaze is firm, untroubled, cloudless, cold : 
No fear makes pale her cheek : no hopeless 

pain 
Lies there ; nor hope, half-hidden : no sweet 

trouble 
Stains it with beauty like the rose's leaf; — 
But all is free as air, as fresh as youth, 
As clear from care as untouch'd innocence. 

Barry Cornwall. 

IS LIFE'S END, LIFE'S WEALTH, LIFE'S 

REWARD. 

Love is life's end ; an end, but never ending. 
All joys, all sweets, all happiness, awarding. 
Love is life's wealth (ne'er spent, but ever 
spending). 
More rich by giving, taking by discarding. 
Love's life's reward, rewarded in rewarding. 
Then from thy wretched heart fond care 

remove. 
Ah ! should'st thou live but once love's sweets 

to prove, 
Thou wilt not love to live, unless thou live to 
love. Spenser. 
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:THE sweetness op WOMAN'S LOVE. 

How sweet is woman's love, is woman's care ! 
When struck and shattered in a stormy 
hour, 
We droop forlorn ; and man, with Stoic air, 
Neglects, or roughly aids ; then robed in 

power. 
Then Nature's angel seeks the mourner's 
bower. 
How blest her smile that gives the soul 
repose ! 
How blest her voice, that, like the genial 
shower 
Pour'd on the desert, gladdens as it flows. 
And cheers the sinking heart and conquers 
half our woes ! 

Gaily Knight, 

DEVOTED LOVE. 

To walk upon the ground he walk'd upon, 
To look upon the things he look'd upon, 
To look, perchance on him ! perchance to 

hear him. 
To touch him ! never to be known to him. 
Till he was told I lived and died his love. 

y. .S*. Knowles. 

A FANTASTIC TYRANT. 

Fantastic tyrant of the amorous heart. 
How hard thy yoke ! how cruel is thy dart ! 
Those 'scape thy anger who refuse thy sway, 
And those are punish'd most who most obey. 

Prior, 

TO LOVE IS NO HARD TASK. 

Weak though we are, to love is no hard task. 
And love for love is all that Heaven does ask. 

Tis with our minds as with a fertile ground j 
Wanting this love, they must with weeds 

abound ; 
Unruly passions, whose effects are worse 
Than thorns and briars, springing from the 

curse. Waller, 

WELL-TIMED LOVE. 

When love's well-timed, 'tis not a fault to love: 
The strong, the brave, the virtuous, and the 
wise. 

Sink in the soft captivity together. 

Addison, 



THE HARP OP LIFE. 

Love took up the harp of life, and onsmote 

all the chords with might ; 
Smote the chord of Self, that, trembling, 

pass'd in music out of sight 

Tennyson. 

WOMAN'S LOVE ABSORBING. 

These are great maxims, sir, it is confess'd ; 
Too stately for a woman's narrow breast. 
Poor love is lost in men's capacious minds ; 
In ours, it fills up all the room it finds. 

Crowm, 

FULL OF SHOWERS. 

May never was the month of love, 

For May is full of flowers ; 
But rather April, wet by kind, 

For love is full of showers. 

Southwell. 

THE SWEETEST JOY, THE WILDEST WOE. 

The sweetest joy, the wildest woe, is love ; 
The taint of earth, the odour of the skies. 
Is in it Would that I were aught but man ! 
The death of brutes, the immortality 
Of fiend or angel, better seems than all 
The doubtful prospects of our painted dust. 
And all morality can teach is — bear ! 
And all religion can inspire is— hope ! 

Bailey. 

LOVE WILL NEVER BEAR ENSLAVING. 

Love will never bear enslaving ; 

Summer garments suit him best ; 
Bliss itself is not worth having 

If 'twere by compulsion blest 

Moore. 

THE KEEPER OF HEAVEN'S DOOR. 

Humble Love, 
And not proud Science, keeps the door of 

heaven ; 
Love finds admission where proud Science 

fails. Young, 

WE LOVE WHERE FATE ORDAINS. 

Love is not in our power, 
Nay, what seems stranger, is not in our choice: 
We only love where fate ordains we should, 
And, blindly fond, oft slight superior merit. 

Frowde. 
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A LOVER'S MORNING GREETING. 

The morning is breaking, 

The skylark awaking, 

The bright dews are shakin^^ 

From blade and from bush ; 
The light mists are failing, 
O'er meadows exhaling, 
And yonder star paling 

At dawn's rosy flush : 

In warmth and dew seething, 
The rich earth is breathing, 
And moist flowers are wreathing 

Gay garlands for thee : 
Hark ! hear'st thou not ringing 
The wild wood with singing, 
When glad birds are springing 

From bank and from tree ! 

With summer's air blending, 
Thy casement ascending, 
Sweet woodbines are lending 
Their soft call to mine : 

dearest, awake thee ! 

1 wait but to take thee. 

Where all things shall make thee 
A banquet and shrine. 

Then, every sense filling 
With ecstasies thrilling. 
Earth's feast may be willing 

To hold us in thrall ; 
But spirits adoring 
The hand that's outpouring, 
Soon, soon will be soaring 

To Him that gives all. 

Anna Maria Porter^ 

THE MARTYRDOM OP LOVE. 

O happy persecution, I embrace thee 
With an unfettered soul ; so sweet a thing 
It is to sigh upon the rack of love, 
Where each calamity is groaning witness 
Of the poor martyr's faith. I never heard 
Of any true aflection but 'twas nipt 
With care, that, like the caterpillar, eats 
The leaves of the spring's sweetest book, the 

rose. 
I^ve, bred on earth, is often nursed in hell ; 
By rote it reads woe ere it learn to spell. 

Middleton, 

TRUE LOVE NOT TO BE SLIGHTED. 

Blunt not his love ; 
Nor lose the good advantage of his grace. 
By seeming cold, or careless of his will. 

Shakespeare, 
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GLADDENS MORTAL LIFE. 

Love comes divinely, gladdening mortal life. 
As sunrise dawns upon the gaze of one 
Bewildered in some outland waste, and lost. 

Thomas IVoolner, 

LOVE'S FANTASIES. 

He that truly loves. 
Bums out the day in idle fantasies ; 
And when the lamb, bleating, doth bid good 

night 
Unto the closing day, then tears begin 
To keep quick time unto the owl, whose voice 
Shrieks like the bellman in the lover's ear. 
Love's eye the jewel of sleep, oh, seldom 

wears ! 
The early lark is waken'd from her bed. 
Being only by love's pains disquieted ; 
But, singing in the morning's ear, she weeps, 
Being deep in love, at lovers' broken slei ps : 
But say, a golden slumber chance to tie. 
With silken strings, the cover of love's eye, 
Then dreams, magician-like, mocking present 
Pleasures, whose fading leaves more dis- 
content Middleton, 

CASTLES IN THE AIR. 

A palace lifting to eternal summer 
Its marble walls, from out a glossy bower 
Of coolest foliage musical with birds, 
Whose songs should syllable thy name ! 

at noon 
We'd sit beneath the arching vines, and 

wonder 
Why earth, could be unhappy, while the 

heaven 
Still left us youth and love; we'd have no 

friends 
That were not lovers ; no ambition, save 
To excel them all in love ; we'd read no books 
That were not tales of love — that we might 

smile 
To think how poorly eloquence of words 
Translates the poetry of hearts like ours ! 
And when night came, amidst the breathless 

heavens 
We'd guess what star should be our home 

when love 
Becomes immortal ; while the perfumed liglU 
Stole through the mists of alabaster lamps. 
And every air was heavy with the sighs 
Of orange groves and music from sweet lute**. 
And murmurs of low fountains that gush forth 
1' the midst of roses I Dost thou like the 

picture ? Lord Lytton, 
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THE LOVINO MEMORY OP LOVE. 

In pleasure's dream, or sorrow's hour, 
In crowded hall, or lonely bower, 
The business of my life shall be 
For ever to remember thee ! 

Moore, 

THE MASK AND MANTLE THAT LOVE 

WEARS. 

'Tis strange to think, if we could fling aside 
The mask and mantle that Love wears from 

pride, 
How much would be, we now so little guess. 
Deep in each heart's undream'd, unsought 

recess. 
The careless smile, like a gay banner borne, 
The laugh of merriment, the lip of scorn,— 
And, for a cloak, what is there that can be 
So difficult to pierce as gaiety } 
Too dazzling to be scann'd, the haughty brow 
Seems to hide something it would not avow ; 
But rainbow words, light laugh, and thought- 
less jest — 
These are the bars, the curtain to the breast 
That shuns a scrutiny. L, E, Landon, 

LET LOVE BE DIRECTED BY VIRTUE. 

Oh, let the steps of youth be cautious 
Kow they advance into a dangerous world ; 
Our duty only can conduct us safe. 
Our passions are seducers ; but, of all. 
The strongest Love. He first approaches us 
In childish play, wantoning in our walks ; 
If heedlessly we wanderd after him. 
As we will pick out all the dancing- way. 
We're lost, and hardly to return again. 
We should take warning : he is painted blind 
To show us, if we fondly follow him. 
The precipices we may fall into. 
Therefore let Virtue take him by the hand : 
Directed so, he leads to certain joy. 

^outhey. 

MADNESS OP LOVE. 

The very crimes that mar my youth. 
This bed of death-— attest my truth : 
'Tis all too late ; thou wert, thou art, 
The cherish'd madness of my heart. 

Byron, 

UNLIKE COMMON FLOWERS. 

Unlike to other common flowers, 
The flower of love shows various in the bud ; 
'Twill look a thistle, and 'twill blow a rose ! 

y. S. A'noTv/es. 



THE PERVERSITY OP LOVE. 

I said it was a wilful, wayward thing, 
And so it is— fantastic and perverse ! 
Which makes its sport of persons and of 

seasons, 
Takes its own way, no matter right or wrong. 
It is the bee that finds the honey out, 
Where least you'd dream 'twould seek the 

nectarous store. 
And 'tis an arrant masquer— this same Love — 
That most outlandish, freakish faces wears 
To hide its own ! Looks a proud Spaniard 

now ; 

Now a grave Turk ; hot Ethiopian next: 
And then phlegmatic Englishman, and then 
Gay Frenchman : by and by, Italian at 
All things in song ; and in another skip 
Gruff" Dutchman ; still is Love behind the 

masque ! 
It is a hypocrite !— looks every way, 
But that where lie its thoughts ! will openly 
Frown at the thing it smiles in secret on ; 
Shows most like hate ev'n when it most is 

love ; 
Would fain convince you it is very rock 
When it is water ; ice when it is fire ! 
Is oft its own dupe ; like a thorough cheat 
Persuades itself 'tis not the thing it is ; 
Holds up its head, purses its brow, and looks 
Askant, with scornful lip, hugging itself 
That it is high disdain— till suddenly 
It falls on its knees, making most piteous suit 
With hail of tears and hurricane of sighs, 
Calling on heaven and earth for witnesses 
That it is love, true love, nothing but love ! 

y. S, KnowUs, 

PRANK, TRUSTING, TRUTHPUL. 

I have sought the reason oft, 
They paint Love as a child, and still have 

thought 
It was because true love, like infancy, 
Frank, trusting, unobservant of its mood. 
Doth show its wish at once, and means no 

more ! J, s, Knowles, 

TYRANNY OP LOVE. 

So love does raine 
In stoutest minds, and maketh monstrous 
warre : 
He maketh warre, he maketh peace againc. 
And yett his peace is but continuall jarre : 
O miserable men that to him subject arre. 

iSpenser, 
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LOVE HEREDITARY. 

Down by the breaking waves we stooJ, 

Upon the rocky shore ; 
The brave waves whisper'd courage. 

And hid, with friendly roar, 
The fah'ring words that told the talc 

I dared not tell before. 

I ask'd if with the priceless gift, 

Her love, my life she'd bless ? 
Was it her voice, or some fair wave, — 

For, sooth, I scarce may guess — 
Some murmuring wave, or her sweet voice. 

That lisp'd so sweetly "Yes"? 

And then, in happy silence, too, 

I clasp*d her fair wee hand ; 
And long we stood there, carelessly, 

While o'er the darkening land 
The sun set, and the fishing-boats 

Were sailing from the strand. 

It seems not many days ago- 
Like yesterday, — no more. 

Since thus we stood, my love and I, 
Upon the rocky shore ; 

But I was four and twenty tken^ 
And now I'm forty-four. 

The lily hand is thinner now, 

And in her sunny hair 
I see some silvery lines, and on 

Her brow some lines of care ; 
But, wrinkled brow, or silver locks, 

She's not one whit less fair. 

The fishing-boats a score of years 

Go sailing from the strand ; 
The crimson sun a score of years 

Sets o'er the darkening land ; 
And here to-night upon the cliff 

We re standing hand in hand. 

** My darling, there's our eldest girl^ 
Down on the rocks below. 
What's Stanley doing by her side } ** 
My wife says, " You should know : 
He's telling her what you told me 
A score of years ago." 

Anon. 

ITS DEARNESS. 

To my soul thou art dear 
As honour to my name ; dear as the light 
To eyes but just restored and heaPd of 
blindness. Otway. 



LOVE OUT OP PLACE. 

I'm a boy of all-work, a complete little 

servant : 

Tho' now out of place, like a beggar I rove ; 

Tho' in waiting so handy, in duty so fervent, 

The heart (could you think it ?) has turn'd 

away Love \ 

He pretends to require, growing older and 
older, 
A muse more expert his chill fits to remove ; 
But sure every heart will grow colder and 
colder, 
Whose fires are not lighted and fuel'd by 
Love! 

He fancies that Friendship, my puritan 
brother. 
In journeys and visits more useful will 
prove ; 
But the heart will soon find, when it calls on 
another, 
That no heart is at home to a heart withoi't 
Love! 

He thinks his new porter, grim-featured 
Suspicion, 
Will falsehood and pain from his mansion 
reprove ; 
But Pleasure and Truth will ne'er ask for 
admission. 
If the doors of the heart be not open'd by 
Love ! 

Too late he will own, at his folly confounded, 

My skill at a feast was all praises above : 
For the heart, though with sweets in pro- 
fusion surrounded, 
Must starve at a banquet unseason'd by 
Love. 

The heart will soon find all his influence 
falter, — 
By me, by me only, that influence throve ; 
With the change of his household his nature 
will alter. 
That heart is no heart which can live with- 
out Love ! Hon, Robt, Spencer, 

TRUE LOVE'S NOBLE RESOLVE. 

O Mithridates I mighty as thou art, 

Before whose throne princes stand dumb as 

death, 
With folded arms, and their eyes fix'd to 

earth. 
Dishonour brand me, if I would not choose 
A private life with her whom my soul loves. 
Rather than live with thee, with all thy titles. 
The king of kings, without her. Lee, 
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MAIDENLY LOVB. 

Sweet was her head with woven hair, 
A tender colour to behold, 
Between the beauty of fair gold 
And some soft pallor of fair brown ; 
Lovely she was, past all renown ; 
Her face was of no tint one knows, 
Save only that of the primrose, 
With all its strange rare seeming too, 
That charmcth so in the spring new 
After long waiting. Now, in truth, 
All in a tender year of youth. 
She moved in her scarce maidenhood — 
Like any lady to be woo'd 
In bower, and served of lord or knight : 
Upon her neck and her arms white 
Was many an ornament vermeil 
Or filigree of gold-work frail ; 
And in rich vestures of a queen 
All amply broider'd she was seen ; 
Yea, in a robe of silk most fine, 
Inwrought with manv a gem to shine, 
On train, or in fair shapely sleeve 
Of fabrics such as women weave. 



So was she ; and scarce knew her state. 
And fair things done to her of fate ; 
The while, about her form and face, 
Gracious beginnings of all grace 
Wrought their most subtly-fashion'd spe'l ; 
And within her was seen to dwell 
Some spirit of bright thoughts and new. 
Swift glancing out of deep eyes blue. 
Her beauty was as sweet a thing 
As is the primrose in the spring : 
She wondered whether she should die 
And ne'er find out the mystery 
Of Love ; but daily more and more 
She sought out all his gentle lore ; 
And, like a maiden pure and bright, 
She woo*d him, many a day and night. 
With her chaste worship all apart, 
And many an offering in her heart 
Of happy blushing thoughts made mute, 
And with the music of her lute. 

Arthur W. E. O'Shaughnessy. 



BROKEN-HEARTED X^VE. 

Had we never loved so kindly. 
Had we never loved so blindly. 
Never met, or never parted. 
We had ne'er been broken-hearted. 

Bums. 



PLUCTUATINQ PANGS. 

Th' impatient wish that never feels repose, 
Desire that with perpetual current flows ; 
The fluctuating pangs of hope and fear — 
Joy distant stifi, and sorrow ever near. 

Fakomr, 

LOVE LEVELS ALL DISTINCTIONS. 

Love, like death, is a levdler of all dis- 
tinctions : it will admit of none — will perceive 
none ; and when affection and worldly degree 
are put in* comparison by the lover himself, 
it is not difficult to foretell by which the 
scales will be turned. AinswortK 

ITS HOPEPULNESS. 

None without hope e'er loved the brightest fair. 
But Love can hope where Reason would 
despair. Lord Lytieiton. 

THE POLDS OP LOVE. 

How can folks gang bare, mother. 
Wrapped in the faulds of love ? 

Henry Glassford BtlL 

LOVE HOLDS THE HIGHEST PLACE. 

Love never was to Reason's rule confined. 
For 'tis a passion, sir, which only knows 
Such laws as on itself it will impose. 
The greatest men the world did ever grace. 
Have still allow'd to Love the highest place. 

Earl of Orrery^ 

THE COURSE OP TRUE LOVE. 

For aught that ever I could read. 
Could ever hear by tale or history. 
The course of true love never did run 
smooth. Shakespeare, 

HEAVEN ON EARTH. 

Love ! I will tell thee what it is to love. 

It is to build with human thoughts a shrine. 
Where Hope sits brooding like a. beauteous 
dove ; 
Where Time seems young, and Life a thing 

divine : 
All tastes, all pleasures, all desires combine, 
To consecrate this sanctuary of bliss. 

Above, the stars in shroudless beauty shine; 
Around, the streams their flowery margin 

kiss ; 
And if there's heaven on earth, that heaven 
is surely this. 
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Yes, this is love, the steadfast and the true ; 
The immortal glory which hath never set ; 
The best, the brightest boon the heart e*er 
knew ; 
Of all life's sweets the very sweetest yet ! 
Oh ! who but can recall the eve they met 
To breathe in some green walk their first 
young vow, 
While summer flowers with moonlight 
dews were wet, 
And winds sigh'd soft around the mountain's 

brow, 
And all was rapture then ! 

Charles Swaitu 



DEVOTED LOVE. 

My love she is a lonely but sweet flower, 
And I would wear her in my breast, for she 
Is full of fragrance, and such modesty, 
That I e'en sanctify that precious hour 
When first my eyes her worshippers became. 
He who hath mark'd the opening love in 

spring 
Hath seen but portions small of her I sing. 
For fortune if 1 struggle, or for fame, 
Tis that, unworthy, I may worthy be 

Of her, the maiden with the dark black 

hair 
And darker eyes My only wish to share 
The sunless scenes low sunk beneath the sea, 
Is that w^ith it I might my true love greet, 
And lay the too small treasure at her feet. 

Edward Mason, 



My lord and master loves you : O, such love 
Could be but recompensed, though you were 

crown'd 
The nonpareil of beauty. Shakespeare, 



Though cruel Fate should bid us part. 

Far as the Pole and Line, 
Her dear ideal round my heart 

Should tenderly entwine. 
Though mountains rise, and deserts howl, 

And oceans roar between. 
Yet, dearer than my deathless soul, 

I still would love my Jean. 

Bums, 



DOUBLE IMMORTALITY OP LOVE. 

All love believes in a double immortality, 
— in its own and in that of its object : from 
the moment in which love begins to fear 
that it should cease, it has already ceased. 
To our hearts it is the same, whether our 
beloved one or merely his love disappears. 
He who doubts of our eternity lends to the 
fair heart which opens itself before him, or 
to its perfection at least, the imperishable 
nature of the purest existence, and flnds the 
dear one, whom he has seen sink into the 
dark earth, glimmering over him in broken 
starlight in heaven. Richter, 



Long-waiting love doth entrance find 
Into the slow-believing mind. 

Sydney Godolphin, 



With a roguish smile, love slyly listened. 

Richardson, 



LOVE WITHOUT RICHES. 

When first I did impart my love to you, 
I freely told you all the wealth I had 
Ran in my veins. Shakespeare, 



LOVE UNLOOSES THE TONGUE. 

Desire first taught us words : man, when 

created, 
At first alone, long wander'd up and down, 
Forlorn, and silent as his vassal-beasts ; 
But when a heaven-bom maiden, like you, 

appeared. 
Strange pleasures fill'd his eyes and fired his 

heart, 
Unloosed his tongue, and his first talk was 

love. Otway, 



LOVE DEFIES THE ELEMENTS. 

Though lang an' lonely be the road 

Between me an' my dearie, 
Yet I the gate hae often troad 

When I've been tired and wearie. 

Be't stormin' rain, hail, win' or snaw — 

A lonely road an' drearie — 
There's nought wad e'er keep me awa 

Frae gaun to see my deane ! 

Wilson, 



The calm of truth-tried love. 

Cowper. 
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TRIBUTE OP LOVE. 

The Florence rose is fresh and fair^ 

And rich the young carnation's glow, 
Wreathing in Beauty's ebon hair, 
Or lying on her breast of snow ; 
But only violets shall twine 
Thy ebon tresses, lady mine ! 

Oh \ dazzling shines the noon-day sun, 

So kingly m his golden car ; 
But sweeter 'tis when day is done 
To watch the evening's dewy star, 
In silence lighting field and grove, — 
How like my heart, how like my love I 

Then, lady, lowly at thy feet 
I lay this gift of memory, 
AH strange and rude, but treasures sweet 
Within its gloomy bosom lie ; 
Trifles, Marie, may tell the tale 
When wisdom, wit, and courage fail. 

Pulci. 

[These lines were presented in 1648 to Marie de Msmciui.] 



VILLAGE LOVE. 

As the village girl. 
Who sets her pitcher underneath the spring, 
Musing on him that used to fill it for her. 
Hears, and not hears, and lets it overflow. 

Tennyson. 



BEWILDERED BY LOVE AND BEAUTY. 

Turning round a comer suddenly, 
'Mid voices sweet and perfumed gowns, to be 
Bcwilder'd by white limbs and glittering, eyes, 
Striving to learn love's inmost mysteries. 

William Morris, 



THE MESSAGE OP LOVE. 

Then tell Eugenia, 
Let me conjure thee, tell her, that my heart 
Ne'er felt the power of beauty to another, 
Nor hopes, nor fears, nor wishes ; that my 

eye 
Ne cr gazed with joy on any other form. 
Witness, ye powers, who view our inmost 

thoughts, 
And see the mind yet rising into action. 
Did I e'er think of happiness without her, 
Or feel a grief but as it gave her pain ? 

Francis, 



REMEMBRANCE OP A GREAT LOVE. 

Oh ! I remember well the day, the hour : 
I saw her then, the daughter of the king, 
Amidst her virgins eminently fair. 
Blazing in jewels and magnific vestments, 
Proceed to sacrifice ; the holy path 
Cover'd with roses ; vocal harmony 
And solemn instruments proclaim'd the 

march ^ 
She look'd and walk'd a goddess. Oh, that 

day ! C. Johnson, 

LOVE RUSHED ON ME LIKE A MIGHTY 

STREAM. 

A change so swift, what heart did ever feel ! 
It rush'd upon me like a mighty stream. 
And bore me in a moment mr from shore ; 
I've loved away myself in one short hour : 
Already am I gone an age in passion. 
Was it his youth, his valour, or success ? 
These might be found perhaps in other men : 
'Twas that respect, that awful homage paid 

me. 
That fearful love which trembled in his eyes, 
And with a silent earthquake shook his soul. 

Dryden. 

;; LOVE IS INCENSE TO BE OPPERED TO 

A GOD. 

And is it given me thus to touch thy hand. 
And fold thy body in my longing arms ; 
To gaze upon thine eyes, my happier stars ; 
To taste thy lips, and thy dear balmy breath ? 
While every sigh comes forth so fraught with 

sweets, 
'Tis incense to be offer'd to a god. 

LOVE WELL PLACED. 

Only in love they happy prove 
Who love what most aeserves their love. 

Phineas Fletcher, 

EPPECTS OP UNREQUITED LOVE. 

His sleep, his meat, his drink, is him bereft, 

That lean he wareth, and dry as a shaft, 

His eyes hollow and grisly to behold, 

His hue pale and ashen to unfold, 

And solitary he was ever alone. 

And waking all the night, making mone. 

Chaucer, 

Smiles hast thou, bright ones of thy own. 

Wordsworth, 
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HOW GREAT A LORD IS LOVE. 

The God of Love — ah, benedicite J 
How mighty and how great a lord is he ! 
For he of low hearts can make high ; if high, 
He can make low, and unto death bring 

nigh ; 
And hard hearts he can make kind and free. 

Chaucer^ 
modernised by Wordsworth. 

LIKE THE SUMMER DEW. 

True gentle love is like the summer dew, 
Which falls around when all is still and 
hush ; 
And falls unseen until the bright drops strew 
With odours, herb and flower and bank and 

bush. 
O Love I when womanhood is in the flush, 
And man's a young and an unspotted thing, 
His first breathed word, and her half-con- 
scious blush, 
Are fai\x as light in heaven, or flowers in 
spring. 

Allan Cunningham. 

THE HUMILITY OP LOVE. 

Has thy uncertain bosom ever strove 
With the first tumults of a real love ? 
Hast thou now dreaded and now bless'd his 

sway, 
By turns averse and joyful to obey ? 

Prior. 

UNHAPPY LOVE. 

Instead of poppies, willows 
Waved o'er his couch ; he meditated, fond 
Of those sweet bitter thoughts which banish 

sleep. 
And make the worldling sneer, the youngling 

weep. Byron. 

ITS LIVID PERCEPTION. 

Twas his own voice — she could not err — 

Throughout the breathing world's extent 
There was but one such voice for her, 

So kind, so soft, so eloquent I 
Oh ! sooner shall the rose of May 

Mistake her own sweet nightingale, 
And to some meaner minstrel's lay 

Open her bosom's glowing veil, 
Than love shall ever doubt a tone, 
A breath, of the belovM one ! 

Moore. 



FATALITY OP LOVE. 

Oh, Love ! what is it in this world of ours 
Which makes it fatal to be loved? Ah, 
why 
With cypress branches hast thou wreathed 
thy bowers. 
And made thy best interpreter a sigh ? 

Byron. 



STERNNESS AND TENDERNESS X>0 
TOGETHER. 

• 

The summer brook flows in the bed, 

The winter torrent torn asunder, 
The skylark's gentle wings are spread. 

When walk the lightning and the thunder : 
And thus you'll find the sternest soul 

The gayest tenderness concealing. 
And minds, that seem to mock control, 

Are order'd by some fairy feeling. 

Then, maiden, start not from the hand 

That's harden'd by the swaying sabre — 
The pulse beneath may be as bland 

As evening after day of labour ; 
And, maiden, start not from the brow 

That thought has knit and pKission darken'd; 
In twilight hours, 'neath forest bough. 

The tenderest tales are often hearken'd. 

Thomas Davis. 



STARRY NIGHT THE HOME OP LOVE. 

Much rather than the spots upon the sun's 

broad light, 
Would love spy out the stars scarce twinkling 

through the night 

Ruckert. 



THE HEAVENLY LIGHT OF LOVE. 

There is a bud in life's dark wilderness. 
Whose beauties charm, whose fragrance 

soothes distress ; 
There is a beam in life's o'erclouded sky 
That gilds the starting tear it cannot dry: 
That flower, that lonely beam, on Eden's 

grove 
Shed the full sweets and heavenly light of 

love. 
Alas ! that aught so fair could lead astray 
Man's wavering foot from duty's thornless 

way. 
Yet, lovely woman ! yet thy winning smile. 
That caused our cares, can every care beguile ; 
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And thy soft hand amid the maze of ill 
Can rear one blissful bower of Eden still. 
To his low mind thy worth is all unknown, 
Who deems thee pleasure's transient toy 

alone : 
But oh ! how most deceived, whose creed 

hath given 
Thine earthly charms a rival band in heaven ! 
Yet thou hast charms that time may not 

dispel, 
Whose deathless blooms shall glow where 

angels dwell : 

Thy pitying tear in joy shall melt away, 
Like morn's bright dew beneath the solar 

ray : 
Thy warm and generous faith, thy patience 

meek, 
That plants a smile where pain despoils the 

cheek, 
The balm that virtue mingles here below 
To mitigate thy cup of earthly v/oe — 
These shall remam, when sorrow's self is 

dead. 
When sex decays, and passion's stain is fled. 

Beresford, 

CONSTANCY OP WOMAN'S LOVE. 

She loved you when the sunny light 
Of bliss was on your brow ; 

That bliss has sunk in sorrow's night, 
And yet she loves you now. 

She loved you when your joyous tone 
Taught eveiy heart to thrill ; 

The sweetness of that tongue is gone, 
And yet — she loves you still. 

She loved you when you proudly stept 

The gayest of the gay ; 
That pride the blight of time hath swept, 

Unlike her love, away. 

She loved you when your home and heart 
Of fortune's smile could boast ; 

She saw that smile decay — depart — 
And then she loved you most. 

Oh, such the generous faith that glows 

In woman's gentle breast ; 
'Tis like the star that stays and glows 

Alone in night's dark vest ; 

That stays because each other ray 

Has left the lonely shore, 
And that the wanderer on his way 

Then wants her light the morel 

L, E, Landon, 



IMPASSIONED LOVE. 

When he loved, he loved with the whole 
energy of his strong mind. Wlien death 
separated him from what he loved, the few 
who witnessed his agonies trembled for his 
reason and his life. Lord Macaulay. 

TRUE LOVE IS OOODNESS. 

Love, indeed, or goodness (for true love is 
nothing else but goodness exerting itself in 
direction towards objects capable of its influ- 
ence), is the only amiable and only honourable 
thing. Isofu Barrow. 



WOMAN THE HIGHEST ORNAMENT OP 
HUMAN NATURE. 

The prevailing manners* of an age depend, 
more than we are aware of, or are willing to 
allow, on the conduct of the women ; this is 
one of the principal things on which the great 
machine of human society turns. Those who 
allow the influence which female graces have 
in contributing to polish the manners of men, 
would do well to reflect how great an influence 
female morals must also have on their con- 
duct. How much then is it to be regretted 
that women should ever sit down contented 
to polish, when they are able to reform, — to 
entertain, when they might instruct. Nothing 
delights men more than their strength of 
understanding, when true gentleness of man- 
ners is its associate; united, they become 
irresistible orators, blessed with the power 
of persuasion, fraught with the sweetness of 
instruction, making woman the highest orna- 
ment of human nature. Dr, Blair, 



WOO'D AND WON. 

One of those knights wed with his hand 
A lady who was fair and great — 

Yea, rather, throughout all that land 
Fairest and greatest in good sooth : 
In all the riches of sweet youth 

She was quite perfectly array'd. 
With every g^ace that flowers have 

Of spring, or beauty that a maid 
May have, or that a man may crave 

To look on for his love. Great pride 
It was to woo and win that dame ; 

Yea, so to take her for man's bride 
It was a thing for which knights came 

Full many and from far and wide. 

Arthur IK E, O^Shanghnessy, 
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LOVE IS KING UPON THE £ARTH. 

O men and women. Love is king 

Upon the earth ; summer and spring 
Will serve him in the year to come 

With all new rapture, when the blast 

Of many a long-drawn autumn day, 
Made golden with fair thought and dumb 

Remembering of the perfect past, 

Shall have swept utterly away 
The dry, dead leaves of summer and spring, 
That spent themselves with worshipping 

His latest godhead perfectly. 

His realms are all the lands that lie 

Beneath yon distant, unknown sky, 
Where only freed souls go unseen 
To different dooms : his are the green 

Of grass, the blue of seas, the red 
Of passionate roses,— each frail life 
Of rose, and bird, and slight thing rife 

With sunlight, is but sweetly led 
By him to its sweet life and death. 
But, more than all, while ye have breath 

And rosy relic of the rose 

Bom with you- -men and women, lo, 
Your rich eternal hearts, that grow, 

Like widening flowers that cannot close 
Their leaves, are Love's, to turn and use. 
And work upon as he may choose. 

Arthur IV. E. O^Shaughnessy. 

LOVE IS IRREPRESSIBLE. 

The more thou damm'st it up, the more it 

bums. 
The current that with gentle murmur glides. 
Thou know'st, being stopp'd impatiently, doth 

rage. 
And when his fair course is not hinder'd 
Pie makes sweet music with the enamell'd 

stones, 
Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 
lie overtaketh in his pilgrimage. 

Shakespeare. 

GROWTH OF LOVE. 

Their love 

Was growing with them as the light 
Made in the sun's clear central mine. 
That long hath burnt a way through shred 

Of vapoury veil ; so they did move 

And live in it, and, in the bright 
Transfiguremcnt thereof, did shine 
Wondrously each on each, and wed 

Their perfect emanating bliss 

In ways of an eternal kiss. 

Arthur IV. E. O^Shaughnessy. 



WEDLOCK JOINS NOTHING IP IT JOINS 

NOT HEARTS. 

A hind, his hero, won the lad^s love — 
Wedlock joins nothing, if it joins not hearts. 
Marriage was never meant for coats of arms ; 
Heraldry flourish on metal, silk, 
Or wood : examine as you will die blood. 
No painting on't is there I— as red, as warm. 
The peasant's as the noble's ! 

Kftowles. 

PROSPERITY THE BOND OP LOVE. 

Prosperity's the very bond of love ; 

Whose fresh complexion and whose heart 

together 
Affliction alters. Shakespeare. 

WOMAN CONSIDERATE IN LOVE. 

A woman is more considerate in affairs of 
love than a man ; because love is more the 
study and business of her life. 

Washington Irving. 

WOMAN'S CONSTANCY IN LOVE. 

He little knows 
A woman's heart, who, when the cold wind 

blows, 
Deems it will change. No I stomis may rise, 
And grief may dim, and sorrow cloud her 

skies. 
And hopeless hours and sunless days come 

on, 
And years, where all that spoke of bliss is 

gone. 
And dark despair the gloomy future fill — 
But, loving once, she loves through good 

and ilL Sandford Earle. 

PENANCE POR CONTEMNING LOVE. 

I have done penance for contemning love ; 
Whose high imperious thoughts have pimish'd 

me 
With bitter fasts, with penitential groans, 
With nightly tears, and daily heart-sore sighs ; 
For, in revenge of my contempt of love, 
Love hath chased sleep from my enthralled 

eyes. 
And made them watchers of mine own heart's 

sorrow. 
Oh ! Love's a mighty lord ; 
And hath so humbled me, as I confess, 
There is no woe to his correction, 
Nor, to his service, no such joy on earth ! 

^/lakespeare. 
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TIMID BUT IMPASSIONED LOVE. 

If I leave all for thee, wilt thou exchange 
And be all to me ? Sh^l I never miss 
Home-talk and blessing and the common 
kiss 
That comes to each in tum^nor count it strange 
When I look up, to drop on a new range 
Of walls and floors, another home than this ? 
Nay, wilt thou fill that place by me which is 
Filled by dead eyes too tender to know 
change ? 
That's hardest. If to conquer love has tried, 
To conquer grief tries more, as all things 
prove ; 
For grief indeed is love and grief beside. 
Alas, IVe grieved so I am hard to love. 
Yet love me — wilt thou ? Open thine heart 
wide, 
And fold within the wet wings of thy dove. 

E, B, Browning, 

THE SOUL LONGING AFTER LOVE. 

My soul was like the sea 
Before the moon was made, 

Moaning in vague immensity, 
Of its own strength afraid, 
Unrestful and unstaid. 

Through every rift it foam'd in vain 

About its earthly prison, 
Seeking some unknown thing in pain. 
And sinking restless back again, 

For yet no moon had risen : 
Its only voice a vast dumb moan, 

Of utterless anguish speaking. 
It lay unhopefuUy alone. 

And lived but in an aimless seeking. 

So was my soul ; but when 'twas full 

Of unrest to o*erloading, 
A voice of something beautiful 

Whisper'd a dim foreboding, 
And yet so soft, so sweet, so low. 
It had not more of joy than woe ; 
And as the sea doth oft lie still, 

Making its* waters meet, 
As if by an unconscious will. 

For the moon's silver feet, 
So lay my soul within mine eyes, 
When thou, its guardian moon, didst rise. 
And now, howe'er its waves above 

May toss and seem uneaseful, 
One strong, eternal law of love, 

With guidance sure and peaceful, 
As calm and natural as breath, 
Moves its great deeps thro' life and death. 

7. y?. LoweiL 



A SUPPRESSED FLAME. 

Do not unjustly blame 

My guiltless breast. 
For venturing to disclose a flame 

It had so long supprest. 
In its own ashes it designed 

For ever to have lain ; 
But that mv sighs, like blasts of wind. 

Made it oreaJc out again. 

Samuel ButUr, 

NO LIFE BUT IN LOVE. 

There is no life on earth but being in love! 
There are no studies, no delights, no business, 
No intercourse or trade of sense or soul, 
But what is love ! I was the laziest creature. 
The most unprofitable sign of nothing. 
The veriest drone, and slept awa^ my life 
Beyond the dormouse, till I was m love. 
And now I can outwake the nightingale, 
Outwatch an usurer, and outwalk him too. 
Stalk like 91 ghost that haunted 'bout a 

treasure ; 
And all that fancied treasure — ^it is love ! 

Ben Jonson, 

MUSIC OP LOVE. 

When we love. 
All air breathes music, like the branchy 

bower. 
By Indian bards feign'd, which, with cease- 
less song. 
Answers the sun's bright raylets ; nor till eve 
Folds her melodious leaves, and all night 

rests, 
Drinking deep draughts of silence. 

Bailey, 

MY JOYS DERIVED PROM THEE. 

My joys are all derived from thee ; 

Thou art their spring, their source : the 

rising dawn 
Looks glad alone because it brings me thee. 
The noon-tide flows but at thy near 

approach ; 
The day and night, the seasons and their 

changes. 
Borrow their beauties from thy pleasing 

presence. Beller, 

THE CAUSE OP LOVE. 

The cause of love can never be assigned ; 
'Tis in no face, but in the lover's mind. 

. Dryden, 



THB DEAR MOMENT. 

Not the dear moment I beheld thee first, 
When my fond soul stood hovering at my 

eyes, 
And every passage of my yielding heart 
Expanded wide to let the charmer in, 
Not scattered half the flames around my 

breast. 
As I this moment feel. Goring. 



INSPIRES HOPE. 

Ah ! love every hope can inspire ; 

It banishes wisdom the while ; 
And the lip of the nymph we admire 

Seems for ever adom'd with a smile. 

Slunstone, 



THB MISTRESS OF MANY MINDS. 

Love mistress is of many minds, 
Yet few know whom they ser\'e ; 

They reckon least how little hope 
Their service doth deserve. 

The will she robbeth from the wit, 
The sense from reason's lore. 

She is delightful in the rind, 
Corrupted in the core. 

May never was the month of love ; 

For May is full uf flowers ; 
But rather April, wet by kind ; 

For love is full of showers. 

\Vith soothing words enthralled souls 
She chains in servile bands ! 

Her eye in silence hath a speech 
Which eye best understands. 

Her little sweet hath many sours, 
Short hap, immortal harms ; 

Her loving looks are murdering darts, 
Her songs bewitching charms. 

Like winter rose and summer ice. 
Her joys are still untimely ; 

Before her hope, behind remorse. 
Fair first, in fine unseemly. 

Plough not the seas, sow not the sands. 

Leave off your idle pain ; 
Seek other mistress for your minds. 

Love's service is in vain. 

SoutkwelL 



AN HEROIC PASSION. 

Love's an heroic passion, which can find 
No room in any base, degenerate mind : 
It kindles all the soul with honour's fire, 
To make the lover worthy his desire. 

Dtyden. 

LIFE'S DREAM. 

How many hours of idle waste, 
Within those witching arms embraced. 
Unmindful of the fleeting day, 
Have I dissolved life's dream away ! 
O bloom of time profusely shed ! 
O moments ! simply, vainly fled I 
Yet sweetly too — for love perfumed 
The flame which thus my life consumed ; 
And brilliant was the chain of Aowers, 
In which he led my victim hours ! 

Moore, 



CHEQUERED LOVE, ITS BLESSEDNESS. 

The joys of love, if they should ever last 

Without affliction or disquictness 
That worldly chances do amongst them cast, 

Would be on earth too great a blessedness ; 

Liker to Heaven than mortal wretchedness ; 
Therefore the wingM God, to let man weet 

That here on earth is no sure happiness, 
A thousand sours has tempcVd with one 

sweet 
To make it seem more dear and dainty, as is 
meet. Spenser, 

THE LOVE OF DAYS AGONE. 

O for the look of those pure grey eyes — 

Seeming to plead and speak— 
The pouting lips and the deep-drawn sighs. 

The blush on the kissen cheek ! 

O for the tangle of soft brown hair, 

Lazily blown by the breeze ; 
The fleeting hours unshadow'd by care. 

Shaded by tremulous trees I 

O for the dream of those sunny days. 
With their bright unbroken spell, 

Of the thrill of sweet untutor'd praise — 
From the lips we loved too well ! 

O for the feeling of days agone, 

The simple faith and the truth. 
The spring of time and life's rosy dawn — 

O for the love and the youth ! 

y, Ashby-Sterry, 
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THEN BE MY AIN. 

Oh I lay thy loof in mine, lass, 

In mine, lass, in mine, lass ; 

And swear on thy white hand, lass. 

That thou wilt be my ain. 
A slave to Love's unbounded sway, 
He oft has wrought me meikle wac ; 
But now he is my deadly fae. 

Unless thou be my ain. 

There's mony a lass has broke my rest, 
That for a blink I hae lo'ed best ; 
But thou art queen within my breast, 

For ever to remain. 
Oh, lay thy loof in mine, lass. 
In mine, lass, in mine, lass. 
And swear on thy white hand, lass, 

That thou wilt be my ain. Burns, 



SERENE LOVE A PRESERVER OP CHARMS 

AND YOUTH. 

A woman who could always love would 
never grow old ; and the love of mother 
and wife would often give or preserve many 
charms, if it were not too often combined 
with parental and conjugal zxi%qx. There 
remains in the faces of women who are natu- 
rally serene and peaceful, and of those ren- 
dered so by religion, an after-spring, and 
later, an after- summer, the reflex of their 
most beautiful bloom. 

Richter. 

MERCENARY LOVE. 

O meikle thinks my luve o' my beauty, 

And meikle thinks my luve o* my kin ; 
But little thinks my luve I ken brawlie, 

My tocher's ' the jewel has charms for him. 
It's a' for the apple he'll nourish the tree ; 

It's a' for the hiney he'll cherish the bee ; 
My laddie's sae meikle in luve wi' the siller, 

He canna hae luve to spare for me. 

Your proffer o' luve's an airl-penny* 

My tocher's the bargain ye wad buy ; 
But an ye be crafty, I am cunnin, 

Sae ye wi* anither your fortune maun try. 
Ye're like to the timmer o' yon rotten wood, 

Ye're like to the bark o' yon rotten tree, 
Ye'U slip frae me like a knotless thread. 

An ye'll crack your credit wi' mae nor me. 

Burns, 
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* A silver penny given as hiring money. 



THE LIGHT OP A YOUNO MAIDEN'S 
FIRST LOVE. 

Human nature has no essence more pure — 
the world knows nothing more chaste — 
heaven has endowed the mortal heart with 
none holier than the nascent affection of a 
young virgin's soul. The warmest language 
of the sunny south is too cold to shadow forth 
even a faint outline of that enthusiastic senti- 
ment. And God has made the richest lan- 
guage poor in the same respect, because the 
depth of hearts that thrill with love's emotions 
are too sacred for the common contemplation. 
The musical voice of the love stirs the course 
of the sweetest thoughts within the human 
breast, and steals into the profound recesses of 
the soul, touching chords whichnever vibrat ed 
before, and calling into gentle companionship 
delicious hopes till then unknown. Yes, — 
the light of a young maiden's first love bresJcs 
dimly but beautifully upon her, as the silver 
lustre of a star glimmers through a thickly- 
woven bower, and the first blush that mantles 
her check, as she feels the primal influence, is 
faint and pure as that which a rose-leaf might 
cast upon marble. But how rapidly does 
that light grow stronger, and that blush 
deeper, until the powerful effulgence of the 
one irradiates ever)' comer of her heart, and 
the crimson glow of the other suffuses every 
feature of her countenance. 

Ancn, 

THE PHOTOGRAPHY OP LOVE. 

A woman's heart is the only true plate for 
a man's likeness. An instant gives the im- 
pression, and an age of sorrow and change 
cannot efface it ! " The Cairn!* 



THE UBIQUITY OF LOVE. 

Turn I my looks unto the skies. 

Love with his arrows wounds mine eyes : 

If so I look upon the ground. 

Love then in every flower is found ; 

Search I the shade to flee my pain. 

Love meets me in the shades again ; 

Want I to walk in secret grove. 

E'en there I meet with sacred Love ; 

If so I bathe me in the spring, 

E'en on the brink 1 hear nim sing ; 

If so I meditate alone, 

He will be partner of my moan ; 

If so I mourn, he weeps with mc, 

And where I am there will he be ; 



When, as I talk of Rosalind, 
The god from coyness waxeth kind, 
And seems in self-same frame to fiy, 
Because he loves as well as I. 
Sweet Rosalind, for pity rue, 
For why, than Love I am more true ; 
He, if he speed, will quickly fly, 
But in thy love I live and die. 

Thomas Lodge {alout 1590). 

THE PARTING GIFT OP LOVE. 

Take my laste gyfte, a sadd and sorrie one. 

For wee must parte ! 
And, since our sunnie dayes of joy are gone, 
Nothinge to mee remayneth but a lone 

And broken harte ! 

One scver'd halfe I leave, sweete love, to 
thee, 
A fitting token ! 
Keepe itt and cheryshe itt wyth constancye, 
In memorye of that which styl wyth mee 
Bydeth, though broken ! 

Lord Nugent, 

HEART YEARNINGS. 

Youth longeth for a kindred spirit, and 

yeameth for a heart that can commune 

with his own ; 
He meditateth night and day, doting on the 

iniage of his fancy. 
Take heed that what charmeth thee is real, 

nor springeth of thine own imagination ; 
And suffer not trifles to win thy love, for a 

wife is thine unto death. Tupper, 

GREATER THAN DEATH. 

What time the mighty moon was gathering 
light, 
Love paced the thymy plots of Paradise, 
And all about him rolPd his lustrous eyes ; 
When, turning round a cassia, full in view, 
Death, walking all alone beneath a yew. 

And talking to himself, flrst met his sight : 
"You must begone," said Death; "these 
walks are mine." 
Love wept and spread his cheery wings for 
flight ; 
Yet, ere he parted, said — "This hour is 
thine : 
Thou art the shadow of life ; and as the tree 
Stands in the sun and shadows all beneath, 

So in the light of great eternity 
Life eminent creates the shade. 
The shadow passeth when the tree shall fall. 
But I shall reign for ever over alL" 

Tennyson. 



OMNIPOTENCE OP LOVE. 

How charming to be with her ! yet indeed, 
After a while I find a blank succeed ; 
After a while she little has to say ; 
Fm silent too, although I wish to stay. 
What would it be all day, day after day ? 
Ah ! but I ask, I do not doubt too much, 
I think of love as if it should be such 
As to fulfil and occupy in whole 
The nought>else seeking, nought essaying 

soul 
Therefore it is my mind with doubts I urge ; 
Hence are these fears and shiverings on the 

verge. 
By books, not nature, thus have we been 

schooled, 
By poetry and novels been befooFd ; 
Wiser tradition says, the affection's claim 
Will be supplied, the rest will be the same. 
I think too much of love, 'tis true. I know 
It is not all, was ne'er intended so ; 
Yet such a change, so entire, I feel 'twould be, 
So potent, so omnipotent with me. 
My former self I never should recall, — 
Indeed I think it must be all in all 

Arthur Hugh Clough, 



LOVE'S ARMOURY. 

Festus, Lady ! I will not forget my trust 
{Apart) The breeze which curls the lake's 

bright lip but lifts 
A purer, deeper water to the light ; 
The ruffling of the wild bird's wing but wakes 
A warmer beauty and a downier depth, 
That startled shrink, that faintest blossom- 
blush 
Of constancy alarm'd ! — Love ! if thou hast 
One weapon in that shining armoury. 
The quiver on thy shoulder, where thou 

keep'st 
Each arrowy eye-beam featheHd with a 

sigh ;— 
If from that bow, shaped so like Beauty's lip. 
Strung with its string of pearls, thou wilt 

twang forth 
But one dart, fair into the mark I mean, — 
Do it, and I \v\\\ worship thee for ever : 
Yea, I will give thee glory and a name 
Known, sunlike, in all nations. Heart, be 
still I Bailey. 



The greatest pleasure of life is love. 

Sir W. Temple. 
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THB HIGH IMPULSE OP A STATELY SOUL. 

There is a love ! 'tis not the wandering fire 
That must be fed on folly, or expire ; 
Gleam of polluted hearts, the meteor ray 
That fades as rises Reason's nobler day ; 
But' passion made essential, holy, bright, 
Like the raised dead, our dust transformed 

to light— 
Karth has its pangs for all ; its happiest 

breast 
Not his who meets them least, but bears 

them best. 
Life must be toil I yet oh, that toil how 

drear 1 
But for this soother of its brief career ; 
The charm that virtue, beauty, fondness bind, 
Till the mind mingles with its kindred mind ! 
'Tis not the cold romancer's ecstasy, 
The flame new-lit at every passing eye. 
But the high impulse that tne stately soul 
Feels slow engross it, but engross it whole ; 
Yet seeks it not. nay turns with stern disdain 
On its own weakness that can wear a chain ; 
Still wrestling with the angel, till its pride 
Feels all the strength departed from its side- 
Then join'd, and join'd for ever, loving, loved. 
Life's darkest hours are met, and met un- 
moved; 
Hand link'd in hand, the wedded pair pass on 
Thro* the world's changes, still unchanging, 

one 
On earth, one heart, one hope, one joy, one 

gloom. 
One closing hour, one undivided tomb. 

Dr, Croly, 

THE EMPIRE OP LOVE. 

O Love ! in such a wilderness as this, 

Where transport and security entwine, 
Here is the empire of thy perfect bliss, 
And here thou art a god indeed divine ; 
Here shall no forms abridge, no hours 
confine 
The views, the walks, that boundless joys 
inspire ! 
Roll on, ye days of raptured influence, 
shine ! 
Nor, blind with ecstasy's celestial fire. 
Shall Love behold the spark of earth-bom 
time expire. Campbell, 



Coldness or anger, eVn disdain or hate. 
Are masks it often wears, and still too late. 

Byron, 



18 THB ART OP HEARTS AND HEART 

OP ARTS. 

Festus. Love is the art of hearts and 
heart of arts. 
Conjunctive looks and interjectional sighs 
Are its vocabulary's greater half. 

Bailey, 

SOUL JOINED TO SOUL. 

Oh, wilt thou have my hand, dear, to lie 

along in thine ? 
As a little stone in a running stream, it seems 

to lie and pine. 
Now drop the poor pale hand, dear, unfit to 

plight with thine. 

Oh, wilt thou have my cheek, dear, drawn 

closer to thine own ? 
My cheek is white, my cheek is worn, by 

many a tear run down. 
Now leave a little space, dear, lest it should 

wet thine own. 

Oh, must thou have my soul, dear, com- 
mingled with thy soul ? 

Red grows the cheek, and warm the hand ; 
the part is in the whole : 

Nor hands, nor cheeks keep separate, when 
soul is join'd to souL 

E. B, Browning, 

MOST POWERPUL FORCE IN NATURE. 

One day when the late George Stephenson 
was at dinner, a scientific lady asked him the 
question, "Mr. Stephenson, what do you 
consider the most powerfid force in nature ?" 
" Oh I " said he, in a gallant spirit, " I will 
soon answer that question. It is the eye of 
a woman for the man who loves her ; for if 
a woman look with affection on a young man, 
and he should go to the uttermost end of the 
earth, the recollection of that look will bring 
him back ; there is no other force in nature 
which could do that" Smiles, 

THE POWER OP LOVE. 

The power of love. 
In earth, and seas, and heaven above, 
Rules unresisted with an awful nod ; 
By daily miracles declared a god : 
He blinds the wise, gives eyesight to the 
blind. 

And moulds and stamps anew the lover's 
mind. Dryden, 
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THE MARX OP CUPID'S HAND. 

Little dimples so sweet and soft 
Love the cheek of my love : 

The mark of Cupid's dainty hand. 
Before he wore a glove. 

Laughing dimples of tender love 
Smile on my darling's cheek ; 

Sweet hallow'd spots where kisses lurk 
And play at hide and seek. 

Fain would I hide my kisses there 

At morning's rosy light, 
To come and seek them back again 

In silver hush of night 

y. Ashby-Sterry, 



LOVB*S IMPARTIAL BEAMS. 

When hearts are join'd 
In virtuous union, Love's impartial beams 
Gild the low cottage of the faithful swain 
With equal warmth, as when he darts his 

fires 
On canopies of state. Fenion, 

LOVE SEEKS ITS WAY. 

To me there is but one place in the world. 
And that where thou art ; for where'er I be. 
Thy love doth seek its way into my heart, 
As will a bird into her secret nest : 
Then sit and sing ; sweet wing of beauty, 
sing. Bailey. 

LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT. 

Now there was made, fast by the tower's 
wall, 
A garden fair ; and in the corners set 
An herber^ green, wiih wandis long and 
small 
RailM about, and so with treis set 
Was all the place, and hawthorn hedges 
knet. 
That lyf was none walking there forbye 
That might within scarce any wight espy. 

And therewith cast I doun mine eye again 
Where as I saw walking under the tower 

Full secretly, now comen her to pleyne, 
The fairest or the freshest young^ flower 
That e'er I saw methought oefore that hour, 

For which sudden abate anon astart 

The blood of all my body to my heart 

The King's Quhair, 



WAYWARDNESS OF LOVE. 

Compell the hawk to sit that is unmann'd. 
Or make the hound, untaught, to draw the 
deere; 
Or bring the free, against his will, in band, 
Or move the sad a pleasant tale to heate : 
Your time is lost, and you no whit the 
neere ! 
So love ne leames, of force the heart to knit ; 
She serves but those that feele sweete fan- 
cies fit 

Thomas Churchyard, 



THE INVISIBLE WOUNDS OP LOVE. 

Sylvius, The common executioner. 

Whose heart th' accustom'd sight of death 

makes hard. 
Falls not the axe upon the humble neck, 
But first begs pardon : will you sterner be 
Than he that dies and lives by bloody drops ? 

Phoebe, I would not be thy executioner : 
I fly thee, for I would not injure thee. 
Thou tell'st me there is murder in mine eye ; 
'Tis pretty, sure, and very probable. 
That eyes, that are the nrail'st and softest 

things. 
Who shut their coward gates on atomies, 
Should be call'd tyrants, butchers, murderers ! 
Now I do frown on thee with all my heart ; 
And, if mine eyes can wound, now let them 

kill thee : 
Now counterfeit to swoon ; why, now fall 

down ; 
Or, if thou canst not, oh, for shame, for 

shame. 
Lie not, to say mine eyes are murderers ! 
Now show the wound mine eye hath made in 

thee. 
Scratch thee but with a pin, and there 

remains 
Some scar of it ; lean but upon a rush, 
The cicatrice and capable impressure 
Thy palm some moment keeps : but now 

mine eyes, 
Which I have darted at thee, hurt thee not ; 
Nor, I am sure, there is no force in eyes 
That can do hurt to any. 

Sylvius, O dear Phoebe, 

If ever (as that ever may be near) 
You meet in some fresh cheek the power of 

fancy, 
Then shall you know the wounds invisible 
That Love's keen arrows make. 

Shakespeare, 
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THE DAWN OP LOVE. 

The lark leaves the earth 

With the dew on his breast, 
And my love's at the birth, 
And my life's at the best 
What bliss shall I bid the beam bring thee 

To-day, love ? 
What care shall I bid the breeze fling thee 

Away, love ? 
What song shall I bid the bird sing thee, 
O say, love ? 
For the beam and the breeze 
And the birds — all of these 
(Because thou hast loved me) my bidding 
obey, love, 

Mow the larVs in the light, 

And the dew on the bough ; 
And my heart's at the height 
Of the day that dawns now. 

Anon, 

AGE ENRICHETH TRUE LOVE. 

Oh, lay thy hand in mine, dear ! 

We're growing old, we're growing old ; 
But Time hath brought no sign, dear. 

That hearts grow cold, that hearts grow 
cold. 
'Tis long, long since our new love 

Made life divine, made life divine ; 
But age enricheth true love, 

Like noble wine, like noble wine. 

And lay thy cheek to mine, dear, 

And take thy rest, and take thy rest ; 
Mine arms around thee twine, dear. 

And make thy nest, and make thy nest. 
A many cares are pressing 

On this dear head, on this dear head ; 
But Sorrow's hands in blessing 

Are surely laid, are surely laid. 
Oh, lean thy life on mine, dear ! 

'Twill shelter thee, 'twill shelter thee. 
Thou wert a winsome vine, dear. 

On my young tree, on my young tree ; 
And so, till boughs are leafless, 

And song-birds flown, and song-birds flo\\'n. 
We'll twine, then lay us, griefless. 

Together down, together down. 

Gerald Massey, 

FIRST AND PASSIONATE LOVE. 

But sweeter still than this, than these, than 

all. 
Is flrst and passionate love — it stands alone. 

Byron, 



MUSINGS OP LOVE. 

Ah, sweetest! my beloved! each outward 

thing 
Recalls my youth, and is instinct with thee; 
Brown wood-owls in the dusk, with noiseless 

wing. 
Float from yon hanger to their haunted 

tree. 
And hoot full softly. Listening, I regain 
A flashing thought of thee with their remcm- 

ber'd strain. 

I will not pine — it is the careless brook. 
These amber sunbeams slanting down the 
vale; 
It is the long tree-shadows, with their look 
Of natural peace, that make my heart to 
fail : 
The peace of nature — No, I will not pine — 
But oh, the contrast 'twixt her face and mine! 

And still I changed — I was a boy no more ; 

My heart was large enough to hold my 
kind, 
And all the world. As hath been oft before 

With youth, I sought, but I could never find 
Work hard enough to quiet my self strife, 
And use the strength of action-craving life. 

She, too, was changed : her bountiful sweet 
eyes 
Look'd out full lovingly on all the world. 
Oh, tender as the deeps m yonder skies 
Their beaming ! but her rosebud lips were 
curl'd 
With the soft dimple of a musing smile. 
Which kept my gaze, but held me mute the 
while. 

A cast of bees, a slowly-moving wain. 

The scent of bean flowers wafted up a dell, 
Blue pigeons wheeling over fields of grain. 
Or bleat of folded lamb, would please her 
well ; 
Or cooing of the early coted dove : 
She sauntering mused of these ; I, following, 
mused of love. 

yean Ingelow, 

MUTUAL GROWTH OF LOVE. 

From earliest infancy, we, hand in hand, 
Have trod the path of life in love together. 

The same desires. 

The same aversions, still emplo/d our 
thoughts. Otway, 
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LOVB'B WXTCHKRT. 

My gracious duke, 
This man hath 'witched the bosom of my child. 
— ^Thou, thou, Lysander, thou hast given her 

rhymes, 
And interchanged love-tokens with my child: 
Thou hast by moonlight at her window sung, 
With feigning voice, verses of feigning love, 
And stolen the impression of her fantasy 
With bracelets of thy hair, rings, gawds, 

conceits. 
Knacks, trifles, nosegays, sweetmeats, mes- 
sengers 
Of strong prevailment in unharden'd youth : 
With cunnmg hast thou filch'd my daughter's 

heart : 
Tum'd her obedience, which is due to me^ 
To stubborn harshness. 

Shakespeare. 

Her soul-bewitching smile 
Can even selfish love beguile H. Tighe. 

COMFORT IN THB 8TRBNOTH OF L^VB. 

There is a comfort in the strength of love ; 
'Twill make a thing endurable, which else 
Would overset the brain, or break the heart. 

Wordsworth. 

DESCRIPTION OF XX»VB. 

Love is heat full of coldness, a sweet full 
of bitterness, a pain full of pleasantness, 
making the tiioughts, eyes, hearts, and ears, 
bom of desire, nursed by delight, weaned by 
jealousy, killed by dissembling, buried by 
ingratitude. A man has choice to begin love, 
but not to end it. Love-knots are tied with 
eyes, and cannot be untied with hands ; made 
fast with thoughts, not to be unloosed with 
fingers. And this is love ! Lilly, 

THB DEBPER THB SORROW, THB DEARBR 

THB BLISS. 

Oh, love is not perfect with love's first kiss: 

Who would win the blessing must wrestle ; 
And the deeper the sorrow, the dearer the 
bliss, 
That in its rich core may nestle ! 
Our angels oft greet us in tearful guise, 

And our saviours come in sorrow : 
While the murkiest midnight that frowns 
from the skies 
Is at heart a radiant moirow. 

Gerald Massey. 



THB BIRTH OF LOVB. 

She was my one companion, being herself 
The jewel and adornment of my days, 

My life's completeness. Oh, a smiling elf, 
That I do but disparage with my praise — 

My playmate ; and I loved her dearly and 
long, 

And she loved me, as the tender love the 
• strong. 

Ay, but she grew, till on a time there came 
A sudden restless yearning to my heart ; 

And as we went a-nesting, a& for shame 
And shyness, I did hold my peace and start: 

Content departed, comfort shut me out. 

And there was nothing left to talk about 

She had but sixteen years ; and as for me. 
Four added made my life. This pretty 
bird. 
This fairy bird that I had cherish'd — she. 

Content had sung, while I contented heard. 
The song had ceased : the bird, with nature's 

art, 
Had brought a thorn and set it in my heart. 

The restless birth of love my soul opprest, 
I long'd and wrestled for a tranquil day, 

And warr'd with that disquiet in my breast 
As one who knows there is a better way ; 

But, tum'd against myself, I still in vain 

Look'd for the ancient calm to come again. 

My tired soul could to itself confess 
That she deserved a wiser love than mine ; 

To love more truly were to love her less, 
And for this truth I still awoke to pine: 

I had a dim belief that it would be 

A better thing for her, a blessed thing for me. 

Jean Ingelow. 

LOVE'S QUIVER. 

Cselia stole Love's quiver while he slept ; 
Love waking, for his quiver sorely wept 
'"Twas beauteous Cselia stole it; weep no 

more. 
For Caelia the quiver shall restore," 
Fair Venus says : ''Cadia needs no darts ; 
Her voice, hand, step, breast, brow and eyes, 

fire hearts." 

Hieronymus Angerianus (1520), 

LOVB AND B8TBBM. 

As love without esteem is volatile and 
capricious, esteem without love is languid 
and cold. 

Dr. yohftson. 
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LOVE'S SUBDUING FLAME. 

O Love ! 'tis all the same ; 
For thy subduing flame 
Alike by sunny tress and sigh is fann'd ; 
And hearts in all their pride, 
Have in sweet passion died, 
Ev'n at the first touch of her snowy hand. 

Dr, Crofy, 
• 

LOVE'S INSIGNIA. 

Set me as a seal upon thine heart, as a 
seal upon thine arm: for love is strong as 
death Many waters cannot quench love, 
neither can the floods drown it : if a man 
would give all the substance of his house for 
love, it would utterly be contemned. 

Solomof^s Song, 

ABSENCE INTENSIFIES LOVE. 

Imo^ene, Thou shouldst have made him 
As little as a crow, or less, ere left 
To after-eye him. 
Pisanio, Madam, so I did. 

Imogene, I would have broken mine eye- 
strings, crack'd 'em, but 
To look upon him ; till the diminution 
Of space had pointed him as sharp as my 

needle : 
Nay, foUow'd him, till he had melted from 
The smallness of a gnat, to air ; and then 
Have tum'd mine eye and wept. But, good 

Pisanio, 
When shall we hear from him ? 

Pisanio, Be assured, madam, 

With his next vantage. 
Imogene. I did not take my leave of him, 
but had 
Most pretty things to say : ere I could tell 

him 
How I would think of him at certain hours, 
Such thoughts, and such ; or I could make 

him swear, 
The shes of Italy should not betray 
Mine interest, and his honour ; or have 

charged him, 
At the sixth hour of mom, at noon, at mid- 
night, 
To encounter me with orisons, for then 
I am in heaven for him ; or ere I could 
Give him that parting kiss, which I had set 
Betwixt two cnarming words, comes in my 

father. 
And, like the tyrannous breathing of the north, 
Shakes all our buds from growing. 

Shakespeare, 



LOVE— LIGHTNING. 

I cannot And a subtle sound 
Of words, in which it can be said. 
How the g^reat tides of glory roll. 
Over some unperceived last bound. 

Inward upon the open soul 
For ever. Softly, while each way 

And want and manner of the earth 
— Disused, relinquished, — ^fell away 
And ceasM from them, did they change, 

Scarcely with dying or with birth — 
Into the endless element 
Begun within, the day there went 
The first love-lightning, swift and strange, 
Between them. 
Yea, even as now their feet had made 

Ever an upward way that led 
From the dull earth, from the cold shade. 
Ever toward some higher height, 

Where yet their spirits should be fed 
Upon unearthlier air and light. 
And yet more perfectly fulfil 

The high and deep law of their love, — 
Yea, even as now they went, and still 

Found there was love and light above. 
And shining changes yet to teach 
Their souls, and loftier joys to reach — 

So, when at length upon the last 
Chill summit of the earth they stood, 

And all the earthliness had pass'd 
Fairly away from them, a good 

And never-ending sight they had 
Of heaven and higher neaven ; and, free 

With wing'd feet that were bright and glad 
To walk upon the silver sea 

Of airy cloud and air, no stay 

They made, but upward a great way 

Went ever, loving ever, yea, 
And drawing nigh to love. 

Arthur IV, E, 0*Shaughnessy. 

A NOBLE LOVE. 

She that would raise a noble love, must find 
Ways to beget a passion for her mind ; 
She must be that which she to be would seem; 
For all true love is grounded in esteem. 

Buckingham, 

LOVE IN ADVERSITY. 

The affections of a woman are like pearls 
— often thrown up by the stormy ocean of 
adversity. Anon, 

Time tempers love, but not removes. 

Byron, 
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LOVE'S ANCHORAOB. 

For I know, lago. 
But that I love the gentle Desdemona, 
I would not my unhoused free condition 
Put intot' circumscription and confine, 
For the sea's worth. Shakespeare, 

THE PROBLEM OP LOVE. 

The passion of love is no more to be under- 
stood by some tempers, than a problem in a 
science by an ignorant man. — Dr, yoknson, 

THE WEALTH OP A GLANCE OP LOVE. 

Love lights upon the heart, and straight we 

feel 
More worlds of wealth gleam in an uptum'd 

eye 
Than in the rich heart of the miser sea. 

Aiex, Smith, 

CONCENTRATED JOY IN LOVE. 

Love ! what a volume in a word ! an ocean 

in a tear ! 
A seventh heaven in a glance ! a whirlwind 

in a sigh ! 
The llghtnmg in a touch— a millennium in 

a moment ! 
What concentrated joy, or woe, in blessed or 

blighted love ! Tupper, 

THE CHARITY OP LOVE. 

Envy detects the spots in the clear orb of 

liKht ; 
And love, the little stars in the gloomiest, 

saddest night. irench, 

THOU ART DEAR TO ME. 

For me be witness, all ye host of Heaven, 

That thou art dear to me ; 

Dearer than day to one whom sight must 

leave, 
Dearer than life to one who fears to die. 

Lee. 

ALL ABSORBE'D IN THEE. 

I would be with thee — ^fond yet silent ever ; 
Nor break the spell in which my soul is 
bound: 
Mirror'd within thee as within a river ; 
A flower upon thy breast, and thou the 
ground ! 
That when I died and unto earth retum'd, 

Our natures never more might parted be : 
'Wthin thy being all mine own inum'd — 
life-bloom and beauty all absorbed in thee ! 

Keats, 



THE GRANDEUR OP PURE LOVE. 

How grand and beautiful the love 

She silently conceals. 

Nor save in act reveals ! 
She broods o'er kindness ; as a dove 

Sits musing in the nest 

Of the life beneath her breast 

The ready freshness that was known 
In man's authentic prime. 
The earliest breath of time. 

Throughout her household ways is shown ; 
Mild greatness subtly wrought 
With quaint and childlike bought 

Thomas Woolner, 

NOBLE LOVE TO PAIR AND VIRTUOUS 
THINGS INCLINES. 

Now, lovers, in a word to tell 
What noble love is, mark mc well. 
It is the counterpoise that minds 
To fair and virtuous things inclines : 
It is the gust we have and sense ^ 
Of every noble excellence : 
It is the pulse by which we know 
Whether our souls have life or no ; 
And such a soft and gentle fire 
As kindles and inflames desire ; 
Until it all like incense bums. 
And into melting sweetness turns. 

Flecknoe, 

HOW TO WIN LOVE. 

Thou wouldst be loved ? — then let thy heart 

From its present pathway part not ; 
Being everything which now thou art, 

Be nothing which thou art not 
So with the world thy gentle ways, 

Thy grace, thv more than beauty, 
Shall be an endless theme of praise. 

And love a simple duty. 

Edgar Allan Poe, 

CONSUMMATE IN THE BIRTH. 

Love's not a flower that grows on the dull 

earth; 
Springs by the calendar ; must wait for sun — 
For rain ; — ^matures by parts, — must take its 

time 
To stem, to leaf, to bud, to blow. It owns 
A richer soil, and boasts a quicker seed ! 
You look for it, and see it not ; and lo ! 
E'en while you look, the peerless flower is up, 
Consummate in the birth 1 

7. S, KnowUs, 



A LOVER'S PUNISHMENT. 

Oh, if my love offended me, 
And we had words together, 

To show her I would master he, 
Vd whip her with a feather ! 

If then she, like a naughty girl, 

Would tyranny declare it, 
I'd give my pet a cross of pearl. 

And make her always wear it 

If still she tried to sulk and sigh. 
And threw away my posies, 

I'd catch my darling on the sly, 
And smother her with roses ! 

But should she clench her dimpled fists. 

Or contradict her betters, 
I'd manacle her tiny wrists 

With dainty golden fetters. 

And if she dared her lips to pout— ~ 
Like many pert young misses — 

I'd wind mjr arm her waist about. 
And punish her — with kisses ! 

7". Ashby-Sterry, 

LOVE MOSTLY DESTINATB8 OUR LIFE. 

Festus. Hast ever been in love ? 
Shident I never was. 

Festus, Spite of morality or mystery, 
It is love which mostly destinates our life. 
What makes the world in after life I know 

not. 
For our horizon alters as we age : 
Power only can make up for the lack of 

love — 
Power of some sort The mind at one time 

grows 
So fast, it fails ; and then its stretch is more 
Than its strength ; but, as it opes, love fills 

it up, 
Like to the stamen in the flower of life. 
Till for the time we well-nigh grow all love ; 
And soon we feel the want of one kind heart 
To love what's well, and to forgive what's ill, 
In us, — ^that heart we play for at all risks. 
Student, How can the heart, which lies 
embodied deep 
In blood and bone, set like a ruby eye 
Into the breast, be made a toy for beauty, 
And, vane-like» blown about by every wanton 
sigh? 

How can the soul, the rich star-travell'd 
stranger, 



Who here sojoumeth only for a purchase, 
Risk all the riches of his years of toil, 
And his God-vouch'd inheritance of heaven. 
For one light momentary taste of love? 
Festus, It is so ; and when once you 
know the sport — 
The crowded pack of passions in full cry — 
The sweet deceits, the tempting obstacles — 
The smile, the sigh, the tear, and the em- 
brace — 
An the delists of love at last in one, 
With kisses close as stars in the milky way, 
In at the death you cry, though 'twere your 
own ! 
Student, Upon my soul, most sound 
morality ! 
Nothing is thought of virtue, then, nor judg- 
ment? 
Festus, Oh! everything is thought of— 
but not then. 
And — judgment — no ! it is nowhere in the 
field. 
Student, Slow-paced and late arriving, 
still it comes. 
I cannot understand this k>ve ; I hear 
Of its idolatry, not its respect. 
Festus, Respect is what we owe; love 
what we give. 
And men would mostly rather give than pay. 
Morality's the right rule for the world. 
Nor could society cohere without 
Virtue : and there are those whose spirits 

walk 
Abreast of angels and the future, here. 
Respect and love thou such. Bailey. 

LOVE NOT A FADING, EARTHLY FLOWER. 

Our love is not a fading, earthly flower : 
Its wingM seed dropp'd down from Para- 
dise, 
And, nursed by day and night, by sun and 
shower, 
Doth momently to fresher beauty rise : 
To us the leafless au^imn is not bare, 

Nor winter's rattling boughs lack lusty 
green. 
Our summer heats make summer's fulness, 
where 
No leaf, or bud, or blossom may be seen : 
For nature's life in love's deep life doth lie, — 
Love, whose forgetfulness is beauty's death, 
Whose mystic key these cells of thou ^nd I 

Into the infinite freedom openeth^ 
And makes the body's dark and narrow gratf 
The wkle-flung leaves of Heaven's palace- 
gate. J, R, LowelL 
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LOVE, A CBLB8TIAL HARMONY. 

Love is a c^estial harmony 
Of likelv hearts composed of stars' consent, 

Which join together in sweet sympathy 
To work each other's joy and true content 

Spensgr. 



THB SOLE AMBITION OF LIFE. 

To read to her^ to listen to her voice, 
To wait upon her slightest wish or whim, 
To seek with headlong eagerness and haste 
Aught that might gratify, amuse, surprise, 
And win the precious guerdon of a smile, 
Or gentle pressure from her soft-gloved hand, 
Became the sole ambition of his life. 
• • • • • 

Not theirs the age of careful retrospect. 
Nor forecasting of aught but happiness ! 
The present was so full of rich delight 
That all the past had dwindled to a point, 
And all the luture seem'd already theirs. 

A LOST LOVE. 

Tell me, thou soul of her I love, 
Ah ! tell me, whither art thou fled ? 

To what delightful world above. 
Appointed for the happy dead ? 

Or dost thou free at pleasure Toan\, 
And sometimes share the lover's woe ; 

Where, void of thee, his cheerless home 
Can now, alas ! no comfort know ? 

Oh, if thou hover'st round my walk, 
While, under every weU-known tree, 

I to thy fancied shadow talk. 
And every tear is full of thee : 

Should then the weary eye of grief, 
Beside some sympathetic stream, 

In slumber find a short relief. 
Oh visit thou my soothing dream i 

Thomson, 



That love alone, which virtue's laws control, 
Deserves reception in the human soul. 

Euripides, 



Love is an affection whereby we desire 
tp enjoy perpetual union with the thing 
loved. LutluK 



MY SOUL HATH ABSOLUTE CONTENT. 

O my soul's joy I 
If after every temp>est come such calms. 
May the winds blow till they have waken'd 

death, 
And let the labouring bark climb hills of 

seas 
Olympus high ; and duck again as low 
As hell 's from heaven ! If I w«re now to die, 
'Twere now to be most happy ; for, \ fear, 
My soul hath her content so absolute* 
That not another comfort like to this 
Succeeds in unknown fate. Shakespeare. 

COSMOPOLITAN LOVB. 

To embrace the whole creation with love 
sounds beautiful ; but we must begin with the 
individual, with the nearest And he who 
cannot love that deeply, intensely, entirely, 
how should he be able to love that which is 
remote and which throws but feeble rays 
upon him from a foreign star ? How should 
he be able to love it with any feeling which 
deserves the name of love ? The greatest cos- 
mopolites are generally the neediest be^ars; 
and they who embrace the entire universe 
with love, for the most part love nothing bui 
their narrow self. J* G, Herder » 

UNSOUGHT LOVE. 

Cesario, by the roses of the spring, 
By maidhood, honour, truth, and everything, 
1 love thee so, that, maugre all thy pride. 
Nor wit nor reason can my passion hide. 
Do not extort thy reasons from this clause, 
For that I woo, thou therefore hast no cause, 
But rather reason thus with reason fetter : 
Love sought is good, but given unsought is 
better. * Shakespeare, 



LOVE STRONGEST WHEN 
OPPRESSED. 



MOST 



The flaming torch to earth's cold breast the 

child of Venus turns. 
Which when he most essays to quench it 

most intensely bums. 
'Tis ever thus with those who seek to change 

love's soaring course — 
The greater the constraint they use, the 

greater is its force : 
So 'tis throughout the world, where love is 

most oppressed and bound, 
E'en there its mightest influence, its greatest 

strength is found. Jan KrulL 
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CAN THIS BE LOVE? 

If I am fair, 'tis for myself alone ; 
I do not wish to have a sweetheart near 
me, 
Nor would I call another's heart my own, 

Nor have a gallant lover to revere me. 
For, surely, I will plight my faith to none. 
Though many an amorous cit would jump 
to hear me ; 
For I have heard that lovers prove deceivers, 
When once they find that maidens are 
believers. 

Yet should I find one that in truth could 
please me, 
One whom I thought my charms had power 
to move. 
Why, then, I do confess, the whim might 
seize me 
To taste for once the porringer of love. 
Alas ! there is one pair of eyes that tease 
me ; 
And then that mouth ! — ^he seems a star 
above. 
He is so good, so gentle, and so kind. 
And so unlike the sullen, clownish hind. 

What Love mav be indeed I cannot tell, 

Nor if I e'er have known his cunning arts ; 
But true it is, there's one I like so well. 
That, when he looks at me, my bosom 
starts ; 
And if we meet, my heart begins to swell ; 
And the g^een fields around, when he 
departs, 
Seem like a nest from which the bird has 

flown: 
Can this be love ? — say, ye who Love have 
known ! From the Italian, 



SMILES THE PEELERS OP LOVE. 

Shall those smiles be call'd 
Feelers of love — ^put forth as if to explore 
This untried world, and to prepare thy way 
Through a straight passage intricate and dim ? 

Wordsworth, 



LOVE WILL WIN. 

Notwithstanding Love will win, 
Or else force a passage in ; 
And as coy be as you can, 
Gifts will get ye, or the man 

Herrick, 



THE INDESCRIBABILITY OP LOVC. 

There are ten thousand tones and signs 

We hear and see, but none defines — 

Involuntary sparks of thought 

Which strike from out the heart overwrought, 

And form a strange intelligence, 

Alike mysterious and intense ; 

Which link the burning chain that binds. 

Without their will, young hearts and minds, 

Conveying, as the electric wire. 

We know not how, the absorbing fire. 

Byron, 

WE'LL BE TRUE TO EACH OTHER. 

Well be true to each other, though Fate has 
now parted 
Two spirits that yearn with devotion and 
love; 
We will show the hard world that we both 
are strong-hearted. 
And the wings of the eagle shall nestle our 
dove. 
They say thou art young, and that I may be 
fickle. 
That Time will cut down all our youth - 
tinted flowers ; 
Let us prove that 'tis only old Death with his 
sickle 
Can dare to destroy such pure blossoms as 
ours. 
Perhaps it is well that our faith and affection 

Are tried by a cold and a lingering test ; 
But if thou art mine by the soul's free 
election. 
Well be true to each other and hope for 
the rest 

Let us chafe not unwisely by rudely defying 
The doubts and denials that echo in vain ; 
Like the ship in the stream, on her anchor 
relying, 
Well live on our truth till the tide turns 
again. 
I'll pray for thy welfare, right firm in believing 
That knowledge and years will but help 
thee to see 
That my spirit, too proud for a selfish de- 
ceiving, 
Is honest and ardent in cherishing thee. 
We are parted, but trust me it is not for 
ever, — 
We love, and be certain our love will be 
blest. 
For well work, and well wait, with love's 
earnest endeavour, 
Be true to each other, and hope for the 
rest Eliga Cook. 
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WHAT IS LOVE ? THE ANSWER OP THE 
LEXICOGRAPHERS. 

Love. v,a. To regard with passionate 
afTection, as that of one sex to another ; 
Mrith the affection of a friend ; with parental 
tenderness, n. Kindness, good-will, friend- 
ship ; tenderness, parental care ; strong 
liking or inclination ; object beloved ; concord. 

Johnson, 



Love, v.a., is applied emphatically to the 
passion between the sexes. To prefer, to 
desire, as an object of possession or enjoy- 
ment ; to delight in, to be pleased or gratified 
to take pleasure or gratification in. 



m 



delight in. 



Richardson, 



Love, v.a. The act of loving. «. An affec- 
tion of the heart excited by that which delights 
or commands admiration ; pre-eminent kmd- 
ness or devotion to another ; affection, as 
a mother's love. Fondness, satisfaction, 
devotion. Webster, 



Love, v,a, i. To regard with good- will or 
affeaion, as a parent, a child, a relative, or a 
friend. 2. To regard with passionate affec- 
tion, as that of one sex to the other. 3. To 
be pleased with, to take pleasure or delight 
in ; to like ; things being tne object 

Worcester, 



Love, n. An affection of the mind excited 
by beauty and worth of any kind, or by the 
qualities of an object which communicate 
pleasure sensual or intellectual Love is 
excited by pleasing qualities of any kind, as 
by kindness, benevolence, charity, and by the 
qualities which render social intercourse 
agreeable. In the latter case lo^/e is ardent 
friendship, or a strong attachment springing 
from good-will and esteem, and the pleasure 
derived from the company, civility, and kind- 
nesses of others. Between certain natural 
relatives love seems to be in some cases in- 
stinctive. Such is the love of a mother for 
her child, which manifests itself toward an 
infant bejfore any particular qualities in the 
child are unfolded. This affection is appa- 
rently as strong in irrational animals as in 
human beings. Ogilvie, 



HAIL, HOLY LOVE I 

Hail, holy love ! thou word that sums all 
bliss. 

Gives and receives all bliss, fullest when 
most 

Thou givest ! spring-head of all felicity, . 

Deepest when most is drawn \ emblem of 
God! 

Mysterious, infinite, exhaustless love ! 

On earth mysterious, and mysterious still 

In heaven 1 sweet chord that harmonizes all 

The harps of Paradise ! 

Hail, love ! first love, thou word that sums 
all bliss ! 

The sparkling cream of all Time's blessed- 
ness. Pollok, 

MERCENARY LOVE. (EUSTACE AND LUCY.) 

At length she heard a footstep on the grass, 
And saw a shadow o'er the threshold pass ; — 
She raised her eyes — what could there be, to 

chase 
The smile of gladness from her lover's face ? 
Yet so it seem'd — but he began to speak. 
And she look'd down to hide her blushing 

cheek. 
" Lucy, I know not how to act a part, — 
Grieved, disappointed— you shaU know my 

heart : 
I told your father of our plighted love, 
, And much he seem'd our union to approve ; 
I Caird you, as oft he does, his favourite child, 
I And while he sigh'd to part with you, still 
I smiled 

To think a home — ^a surer home, he said, 
Than he could offer— soon would shield your 

head. 
I know not why, but something struck my 

mind 
Strange in his manner, though it seem'd so 

kmd. 
At length the truth was told ; — would you 

believe ! 
Your father can no marriage-portion give I " 
" And is that all ? " said Lucy : " heed it not ; 
We can be happy in the poorest cot." 
" Poetic visions, Lucy, charm not me ; 
Have I not lived such happiness to see?" 
"Then what remains?" she ask*d, with 

trembling voice — 
" Can we not wait ? or has your heart a 

choice ? " 
" Yes, we could wait, if there was aught to 

cheer, 
Or brighter promise for the coming year." 
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'*Then what remains?" ask'd Lucy, once 

again. 
Her pale lip quiverinp^ with a thrill of pain. 
*^ I scarcely know," said Eustace, " but I think 
'Twerc madness thus to venture on the brink 
Of hopeless poverty, with no pretence 
But creature love, for tempting Providence. 
You know my yearly stipend is but small." 
He should have seen her turning to the wall 
As if the stones could pity — and the blush 
That grew upon her face, the burning gush 
Of woman's feeling o'er her brow and cheek. 
And flashing eye — that used to be so meek ! 
It passed— and never marble look'd more pale 
Than Lucy while she listened to his tale. 
" You comprehend my meaning ? " 

" Yes ; I do." 
^ I thought you must ; for all I say is true ; 
And I am pleased we can so well agree, 
It makes the matter easier far to me ; 
And you will say it vrzsyour awn desire, 
Notmtne^xYiZi our engagement should expire." 
" I will." 

" Farewell then, Lucy, ever dear, 
I'm glad your judgment is so cool and clear ; 
True I can ne'er be happy as with you, 
But something to my station still is due ! 
And I, to give that ofAce more respect, 
A portion with my partner must expect ! " 
** Enough," said Lucy, " I can understand ;" 
And coldly she withdrew her captive hand. 
"Farewell," he said, and left her standing 

there, 
Like some mute sculptured image of Despair. 

G, P, R. yames. 

LOVE BRIGHT AS SUNLIT DEW. 

Bright as the sunlit dew. 
When Beauty gave him birth. 

He spread his rosy wings, 
And lighted on the earth. 

7. E. WalL 

CONCENTRATED LOVE. 

Give me affection's mood when tender truth 
Prompts us to greet the dear one at our side 
With love that makes no note of age or youth. 
Too pure for passion, and too warm for 
pride ; 
When swift emotion with its holy light 
Shows the g^eat Sculptor's name upon our 
clay; 
When the hill heart is bound by its own 
might, 
And lips that kiss their shrine can only say, 
God bless you ! E, Cook, 1 



MATURE LOVE. 

With laughter swinmiing in thine ey^ 
That told youth's heartfelt revelry ; 
And motion changeful as the wing 
Of swallow wakened by the spring ; 
With accents blithe as voice of May 
Chaunting glad Nature's roundelay ; 
Circled by joy like planet bright 
That smiles 'mid wreaths of dewy light ; 
Thy image such, in former time, 
When thou, just entering on thy prime. 
And woman's sense in thee combined 
Gently with childhood's simplest mind. 
First taught'st my sighing soul to move 
With hope towards the heaven of love^ 

Now years have given my Mary's face 
A thoughtful and a quiet grace : 
Though happy still,— yet chance distress 
Hath left a pensive loveliness ; 
Fancy has tamed her fairy gleams, 
And thy heart broods o'er home^bom dreams! 
Thy smiles, slow-kindling now and mild. 
Shower blessings on a darling child ; 
Thy motion slow, and soft thv tread. 
As if round thy hush'd infant s bed ! 
And when thou speak'st, thy melting tone. 
That tells thy heart is all my own. 
Sounds sweeter, from the lapse of years. 
With the wife's love, the mother's ^a^s I 

By thy glad youth and tranquil prime 

Assured, I smile at hoary time ! 

For thou art doom'd in age to know 

The calm that wisdom steals from woe ; 

The holy pride of high intent, 

The glory of a life well-spent 

When, earth's affections nearly o'er, 

With Peace behind, and Faith before. 

Thou render'st up again to God, 

Untamish'd by its frail sUxxie, 

Thy lustrous soul,— then harp and h)'mn. 

From bands of sister Seraphim, 

Asleep will lay thee, till thine eve 

Open in Immortality. John Wilson. 

LOVE HATH AN IMMORTAL SOUL. 

If love was dust. 
Love, like ourselves, hath an immortal soul. 
That doth survive whate'er it takes from clay; 
And that — the holier part of love — ^became 
A thing to watch thy steps— a guardian spirit 
To hover round, disguised, unknown, un- 

dream'd of ; 
To soothe the sorrow, to redeem the sin 
And lead the soul to peace. Lord Lyiton. 
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UNIVERSAL SWAY OP LOVE. 

Here might be seen that beauty, wealth, and 

wit, 
And prowess, to the power of love submit : 
The spreading snare for all mankind is laid ; 
And lovers all betray, and are betray'd. 

Dryden, 



FORGOTTEN. 

Can you forget me? I, who have so cherish'd 

The veriest trifle that was memory's link ; 
The roses that you gave me, although perish*d, 
Were precious in my sight : they made me 
think ; 
You took them in their scentless beauty 
stooping 
From the warm shelter of the garden wall : 
Autumn, while into languid beauty drooping, 
Gave its last blossoms, opening but to fall. 

Can you forget them ? 

Can you forget me ? I am not relying 

On plighted vows — alas! I know their 
worth. 
Man's faith to woman is a trifle, dying 

Upon the very breath that gave it birth. 
But I remember hours of quiet gladness, 
When, if the heart had truth, it spoke it 
then, 
When thoughts would sometimes take a tone 
of sadness. 
And then unconsciously grow glad again. 

Can you forget them ? 

Can you forget me? My whole soul was 
blended — 
At least it sought to blend itself with thine : 
My life's whole purpose, winning thee, seem'd 
ended : 
Thou wert my heart's sweet home, my 
spirit's shrine. 
Can you forget me? When the fire-light 
burning 
Flung sudden gleams around the quiet 
room, 
How would thy words, to long-past moments 
turning. 
Trust me with thoughts soft as the shadowy 
gloom. 

Canst thou forget ? 

There is no truth in love, whaie'er its seeming, 
And heaven itself could scarcely seem 
more true ; 



Sadly have I awaken'd from the dreaming 
Whose channel slumber, false one, was 
of you. 
I gave mine inmost being to thy keeping — 
I had no thought I did not seek to share ; 
Feelings that hush'd within my soul were 
sleeping. 
Waked into voice to trust them to thy care. 

Can you forget them ? 

Can you forget me ? This is vainly tasking 
The faithless heart where I, alas 1 am not. 
Too well I know the idleness of asking — 

The misery — of why am 1 forgot ? 
The happy hours that I have pass'd while 
kneeling 
Half slave, half child, to gaze upon thy 
face! 
But what to thee this passionate appealing — 
Let my heart break — it is a common case. 

You have forgotten me ! 

Miss Landon, 



SOMETHING TO LOVE. 

Give me but 
Something whereunto I may bind my heart ; 
Something to love, to rest upon, to clasp 
Aflection's tendrils round. 

Mrs. Hentans. 



I WILL LOVE THEE AGAIN. 

Thou sweetest thing 
That e'er did fix its lightly-fibied sprays 
To the rude rock, — ah I wouldst thou cling to 

me? 
Rough and storm-worn I am, yet, love me as 
Thou truly dost, I will love thee again 
With true and honest heart, though all un- 
meet 
To be the mate of such sweet gentleness. 

Joanna Baillie. 

NEVER-ENDING VISTAS OP DELIGHT. 

Love is ever busy with his shuttle. 
Is ever weaving into life's dull warp 
Bright, gorgeous flowers, and scenes Arcadian; 
Hanging our gloomy prison-house about 
With tapestries, that make its walls dilate 
In never-ending vistas of delight. 

Longfellow. 

That you may be loved, be amiable, 

Ovid. 
N 
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FIRST AND LAST OF ALL THINGS. 

Love, ihal is first and last of all things made, 
The lijl;t that moving has man's life for 

The spirit that for temporal veil has on 
The souls of all men woven in unison. 
One fiery raiment with all lives inwrought, 
And lights of sunny and starry deed and 

thought, 
And alway through new act and passion new 
Shines the divine same body and beauty 

through, 
The body spiritual of fire and light 
That is to worldly noon as noon to night ; 
Love, that is flesh upon ihe spirit of man 
And spirit within the flesh whence breath 

Love, that keeps all the choir of lives in 

chime ; 
Love, that is blood within the veins of lime \ 
That wrought the whole world without stroke 

of hand. 
Shaping the breadth of sea, the length of 

And with the pulse and motion of his breath 
Through the great heart of the earth strikes 

life and death, 
The sweet twain chords that make the sweet 

time Live 
Through day and night of things alternative, 
Through silence and through sound of stress 

And ebb and flow of dying death and life ; 
Love, that sounds loud or light in all men's 
cart, 



Whence all n 

of tears. 

That binds D 
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Love, that is root and fruit of terrene thinjs j 
Love, that the whole world's waters shall not 

The whole world's fiery forces not bum 

Love, that what time his own hands guard 

his head 
The whole world's ivrath and strength shall 

not strike dead ; 
Love, that if once his own hands make his 

grave, 
The whole world's pily and sorrow shall not 

Love, that for every life shall not be sold. 
Nor bought nor bound with ircn nor with 

gold; 
So strong that heaven, could love bid heaven 

farewell. 
Would turn to fruitless and unilowering 

hell ; 
So sweet that hell, to hell could love be given. 
Would turn to splendid and sonorous heaven ; 
Love, that is (ire within thee and light above. 
And lives by grace of nothing but of love ; 
7~hrough many and lovely thoughts and tr.uch 

Led these twain to the life of tears and fire ; 
Through many and lovely days and much 

delight 
Led these twain to the lifeless life of night 
Swinburne. 
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Kindness in women, not their beauteous loots^ 

Shall win my love, 

SlIAKESPSARI^ 



Ilis changing cheeky his sinking heart, con/ess 
The mighty the majesty of loveliness, 

]3yron. 



Ch that my soul might take its final station 
In her waved hair^ her perfumed breath to sip; 

Or catch her blue eye^ fascination ; 

Or meet by stealth her soft vermilion lip ! 

KiRKE Whits, 
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K LOVER'S PRAYER. 



In 



I, and closed and lock'd the door, 



And there, with many ; 
1 voVd to love and pray'd to vted 

The maiden who had grown so dear; 
Thank'd God who had set licr in my pntli ; 

And promised, as I hoped to win, 
That I would never suHy faith 

By the least selfishness or sin ; 
Whatever in her sight I'd seem 

I'd really be ; I ne'er would blend 
With my delight in her a dream 

Twould change her check to comprehend ; 
And, if she wish'd it, would prefer 

Another's to my own success ; 
And always seek the best for her. 

With unofficious tenderness. 
Rising, I breathed a brighter clime. 

And found myself all self above. 



And, with a charity sublime, 

Contemn'd not those who did not love : 
And 1 could not but feel that then 

I shone with something of her grace. 
And went forth to my fellow-men 

My commendation in my face, 

Co-ucniry Patmorc. 

: THE IMPRESSIBLE HEART. 

I My heart is wax to be moulded as sh 



SWEET HUMAN MUSIC. 

When the fond lover hears the loved one's 

That fears, but loni;s, to syllable the truth — 
How their two hearts are one, and she his 

It makes sweet human music. Oh ! the spells 
That haunt the trembling tale a bright-eyed 
maiden tells ! Edwin Arnold. 



A P08IE TO MY AIN DEAR MAY. 

Oh, Luve will venture in where it dauma weel 

be seen ; 
Oh, Luve will venture in where Wisdom ance 

has been ; 
But I will down yon river rove, amang the 

woods sae green — 
An' a* to pu' a posie to my ain dear May. 

The primrose I will pu', the firstling o' the 

year, 
An' I will pu' the pink, the emblem o' my 

dear; 
For she's the pink o' womankind, an' blooms 

without a peer — 
An' a* to be a posie to my ain dear May. 

I'll pu' the budding rose when Phoebus peeps 

in view, 
For it's like a baumy kiss o' her sweet bonnie 

mou' ; 
The hyacinth for constancy, wi' its unchanging 

blue — 
An' a' to be a posie to my ain dear May. 

The lily it is pure, and the lily it is fair, 
An* in her lovely bosom I'll place the lily 

there ; 
The daisy's for simplicity and unaffected air; 
An' a' to be a posie to my ain kind May. 

The hawthorn 1 will pu*, wi' its locks o' siller 

Where, like nn ngcd man, it stands at break 

o' (lay : 
But the Hon^Atcr's nest within the bush I 

winna tak' away — 
An* a* to be a posie to my ain dear May. 

The woodbine I will pu' when the evening 

star is near, 
An* the diamond draps o* dew shall be her 

een sae clear ; 
The violet's for modesty, which weel she 

fa*s to wear : 
An* a* to be a posie to my ain dear May. 

1*11 tie the posie round wi' the silken bands of 

luve, 
An* 111 place it in her breast, an* 1*11 swear 

by a* above, 
That to my latest draught o* life the band 
shall ne'er remove ; 
An' this will be a posie to my ain dear May. 

Bums, 



BE THYSELF f 

" Even as a flower ? ** 
No, fairest, be not to me as a flower: 
The uncertain sun calls forth its odorous 

breath ; 
The sweetest perfume gives the speediest 
death — 
The sport and victim of a summer hour. 
Fairest, be not a flower ! 

"Even as a star?** 
No, brightest, be not to me as a star ; 
*Tis one of miUions, and the hurrying cloud 
Oft wraps the glitt'ring splendour in its 
shroud ; 
Morn pales its lustre, and it shines afar. 
Brightest, be not a star ! 

" Even as a dove ? ** 
No, purest, be not to me as a dove ; 
The spoiler oft breaks in upon its rest. 
Robbing the downy joys of its soft nest, 
And plunging silence through its native grove. 
Purest, be not a dove ! 

"Even as a rock?" 
No, my most faithful, be not as a rock ; 
It mocks the embracing wave, or stands 

alone 
In loveless gloom, in dreary wastes un- 
known. 
Senseless alike to fortune's smile or shock. 
Changeless, be not a rock ! 

"Even as — ^myself?" 
My soul's best idol, be but as thyself ; 
Brighter than star, fairer than flower ; 
Purer than dove, and, in thy spirit's power. 
Steadier than rock ! 
Yes I be thyself, thyself — only thyself ! 

Anon. 

LOVERS' MEASURE OP TIME. 

How long are lovers' weeks when they're 

asunder ! 
Are they not prisoners' years ? 

Ben Jonson. 

MY HEART MOANS WHEN THOU ART 

AWAY. 

Every moment 
I*m from thy sight, the heart within my bosom 
Moans like a tender infant in its cradle 
Whose nurse had left it Otway. 
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X ZX>VB THEE WITH ALL MY MIGHT. 

What is the thing for which I love thee best? 
It taxes mc to say ; but this I know, 
Thy tender regal beauty moves me so 
That my heart beats and leaps within my 

breast. 
As might the sea 'twixt narrow shores com- 
pressed. 
Haply for this, or smiles that come and go 
About thy mouth, or music sweet and low 
Of thy clear voice, wherein is perfect rest, 
Or for high intellect, that as a light 

Lights up thy heart that straight illumes 
thy lace. 
Or for thy soul's deep tenderness that flows 
Through every tone, and lingers in thy 
gaze— 
For these known things I love with all my 

might, 
And for the things beyond which no man 
knows. Philip Bourke Marston, 

ONE FOND KISS BEFORE WE PART. 

One fond kiss before we part, 
Drop a tear and bid adieu ; 

Though we sever, my fond heart 
Till we meet shall pant for you. 

Yet, yet weep not so, my love. 
Let me kiss that falling tear ; 

Though my body must remove. 
All my soul will still be near. 

All my soul and all my heart, 
And every wish shall pant for you ; 

One kind kiss then, ere we part, 
Drop a tear and bid adieu. 

Robert DodsUy. 



MUTE ELOQUENCE. 

I thank you for that downcast look, 

And for that blushing cheek ; 
I would not have you raise your eyes, 

I would not have you speak : 
Though mute, I deem you eloquent, 

I ask no other sign. 
While thus your little hand remains 

Confidingly in mine. 

I know you fain would hide from me 

The tell-tale tears that steal 
Unbidden forth, and half betray 

The anxious fears you feel : 
From friends long tried and dearly loved 

The plighted bride must part ; 
Then freely weep 1 could not love 

A cold unfeelinj heart 

• • • • • 

You sigh to leave your mother's roof, 

Though on my suit she smiled. 
And, spuming every selfish thought. 

Gave up her darling child : 
Sigh not for her, she soon may claim 

Kind deeds from more than one ; 
She'll gaze upon her daughter's smiles 

Supported by her son ! 

I thank you for that look — it speaks 

Reliance on my truth ; 
And never shall unkindness wound 

Your unsuspecting youth : 
If fate should frown, and anxious thoughts 

Oppress your lover's mind, 
Oh ! never fear to cling to me, — 

I could not be unkind. 

71 Haynes Bayly. 



WE'LL TALK WITH HAND IN HAND. 

Thou gentle ferry-maiden, 
Come— draw thy boat to land ; 

And sit thee down beside me, 
Well talk with hand in hand. 

Lay thy head against my bosom. 
And have no fear of me ; 

Dost thou not venture boldly 
Each day on the roaring sea .^ 

My heart is like the ocean. 
It hath storm, and ebb, and flow ; 

And many a pearl is hidden 
In its silent depths below. 

Ileinrich Heine. 



UNITE YOUR NAME WITH MINE. 

'Tis true, I did forget my name ; 
But many a man hath done the same 

In circumstance like mine. 
Alas ! my crazy head's too prone 
Not only to forget my own, 

But every name, but thine. 

Howe'er, the means arc in your power 
To make me bless it every hour : 

(Dear charmer, then, abet it !) 
Do but unite your name with mine, 
I then shall think it half divine. 

And never more forget it. Anon. 
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FORGET THEE I 

" Forget thee ? " If to dream by night, and 

muse on thee by day ; 
If all the worship deep and wild a poet's 

heart can pay ; 
If prayers in absence breathed for thee to 

Heaven's protecting power ; 
If wingM thoughts that flit to thee, — a 

thousand in an hour ; 
If busy Fancy blending thee with all my 

future lot ; — 
If tliis thou cairst " forgetting," thou, indeed, 

shalt be forgot ! 

" Forget thee ? " Bid the forest birds forget 

their sweetest tune ; 
" Forget thee ? " Bid the sea forget to swell 

beneath the moon ; 
Bid the thirsty flowers forget to drink the 

eve's refreshing dew ; 
Thyself forget thine own " dear land " and its 

' ' mountains wild and blue ; " 
Forget each old familiar face, each long- 

remember'd spot ;— 
When these things are forgot by thee, then 

thou shalt be forgot ! 

Keep, if thou wilt, thy maiden peace, still 
calm and fancy free, 

For God forbid thy gladsome heart should 
grow less glad for me ! 

Yet while that heart is still unwon, oh ! bid 
not mine to rove, 

But let it nurse its humble faith, and uncom- 
plaining love ; — 

If these, preserved for patient years, at last 
avail me not. 

Forget me, then ; — but ne'er believe that thou 
canst be forgot ! 

Rev, J, Moultrie. 



SHADOW FALLS WHEN HE IS GONE. 

Good night ! — what a sudden shac^ow 

Has fallen upon the air ; 
I look not around the chamber, 

I know he is not there. 
Sweetness has left the music, 

And gladness left the light. 
My check has lost its colour ; 

How could he say good-night I 
And why should he take with him 

The happiness he brought ? 
Alas ! such fleeting pleasure 

Is all too dearly bought ; 



If thus my heart stop beating. 

My spirits lose their tone, 
And a gloom, like night, surrounds me, 

The moment he is gone. 
Like the false fruit of the lotus. 

Love alters every taste ; 
We loathe the life we're leading, 

The spot where we are placed ; 
We live upon to-morrow, 

Or we dream the past again ; 
But what avails that knowledge ? 

It ever comes in vain. 

Miss London, 



WHY I LOVE. 

Why doth the stubborn iron prove 
So gentle to th' magnetic stone ? 

How know you that the orbs do move : 
With music too, since heard of none ? 

And I will answer why I love. 

Tis not thy virtues, each a star, 

Which in thy soul's bright sphere do shine, 
Shooting their beauties from afar. 

To make each gazer's heart like thine ; — 
Our virtues often meteors are. 

'Tis not thy face ; I cannot spy, 

When poets weep some virgin's death, 

That Cupid wantons in her eye, 

Or perfumes vapour from her breath. 

And 'mongst the dead thou once must lie. 

Nor is't thy birth. For I was ne'er 

So vain as in that to delight ; 
Which, balance it, no weight doth bear. 

Nor yet is object to the sight, 
But only fills the vulgar ear. 

Nor yet thy fortunes : since I know 
They, in their motion, like the sea, 

Ebb from the good, to the impious flow : 
And so in flattery betray, 

That raising they but overthrow. 

And yet these attributes might prove 

'^ucl enough t' inflame desire ; 
But there was something from above 

Shot, without reason's guide, this fire : 
I know, yet know not, why I love. 

W, Habingion, 



How can I live, without thy lovely smile ? 

Lyttelion, 
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A POOR SIMILITUDE. 

To call my lady where she stood 
" A wild-rose blossom of the wood " 
Makes but a poor similitude. 

For who by such a sleight would reach 
An aim, consumes the worth of speech, 
And sets a crimson rose to bleach. 

My love, whose store of household sense 

Gives duty golden recompense, 

And arms her goodness with defence : 

The sweet reliance of whose gaze 

Originates in gracious w^ays, 

And wins that trust the trust repays : 

Whose stately figure's varying grace 

Is never seen, unless her face 

Turn beaming toward another place : 

For such a halo round it glows, 
Surprised .attention only knows 
A lively wonder in repose. 

Can flowers that breathe one little day 
In odorous sweetness life away. 
And wavering to the earth decay, 

Have any claim to rank with her, 
Warm'd in whose soul impulses stir, 
Then bloom to goodness ; and aver 

Her worth through spheral joys shall move 
When suns and systems cease above, 
And nothing lives but perfect Love ? 

Thomas Woolner. 



A LOVER'S WISH. 

As half in shade and half in sun 
This world along its path advances, 

May that side the sun's upon 

Be all that e'er shall meet thy glances. 

Moore, 



UNSATIATED WITH GAZING. 

At the sight of her my soul dilates itself. 
As at the view of a long absent friend, 
Unsatiate with gazing. Dennis. 



The idea of her life shall sweetly creep 
Into his study of imagination. 

Shakespeare, 



TRUTH IN HER MIGHT. 

Fairer than thee, beloved, 

Fairer than thee — 
There's but one thing, beloved, 

Fairer than thee. 

Not the glad sun, beloved. 
Bright though he beams — 

Not the green earth, beloved, 
Silver with streams ; 

Not the gay birds, beloved, 

Happy and free : 
Yet there's one thing, beloved. 

Fairer than thee : 

Not the clear day, beloved, 

Glowing with light ; 
Not fairer still, beloved, 

Star-crownM night 

Truth in her might, beloved, 

Grand in her sway — 
Truth, with her eyes, beloved. 

Clearer than day, 

Holy and pure, beloved. 

Spotless and free. 
Is the one thing, beloved. 

Fairer than thee. 

Guard well thy soul, beloved ; 

Truth dwelling there, 
Shall shadow forth, beloved, 

Her image rare. 

Then shall I deem, beloved, 

That thou art she. 
And there'll be nought, beloved, 

Fairer than thee. Anon, 






THE BLESSIN* O' GOD MAUN MIX WI' 

MY LOVE. 

There's kames o' hinnie 'tween my luve's lips, 

And gowd amang her hair ; 
Her brcists are lapt in a holy veil ; 

Nae mortal een keek there. 
What lips daur kiss, or what han* daur 
touch, 

Or what arm o* love daur span, 
The hinnie lips, the creamy lufe. 

Or the waist o* Lady Ann ? 



•* 
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She kisses the lips o' her bonnie red rose, 

Wat wi* the blobs o' dew ; 
But nae gentle lip, nor semple lip. 

Maun touch her lady xnou'. 
But a broidcr'd belt, wi' a buckle o* gowd, 

Her jimpy waist maun span : 
Oh, she's an armfu' fit for heaven — 

My bonnie Lady Ann ! 

Her bower casement is latticed wi' flowers 

Tied up wi' siller thread, 
And comely sits she in the midst, 

Men's langing een to feed : 
She waves the ringlets frae her cheek 

Wi' her milky, milky ban' ; 
And her cheeks seem touch'd wi' the finger 
o' God— 

My bonnie Lady Ann. 

The momin' clod is tasselt wi* gowd. 

Like my luvc^s broidcr'd cap ; 
And on the mantle that my luve wears 

Is mony a gowden drap. 
Her bonnie ce-brce's a holy arch, 

Cast by nae eartMy han* ; , 

And the breath o' heaven's atween the lips 

O' my bonnie Lady Ann. 

I wondcrin' gaze on her stately steps, 

And I beet a hopeless flame : 
To my love, alas ! she mauna stoop ; 

It wud stain her honour'd name. 
My ecn are bauld, they dwall on a place 

Where I dauma mint my han' ; 
But I water and tend and kiss the flowers 

O' my bonnie Lady Ann. 

I am but her father's gardener-lad, 

And puir, puir is my fa' ; 
My auld mitner gets my wee, wee fee, 

Wi' faithcrlcss bamies twa. 
My Indy comes, my lady gaes, 

Wi' a fu' and kindly han' ; 
O, the b'cssin' o* God maun mix wi* my love, 

And f i' on Lady Ann. 

Allan Cunningham, 



LOVERS* RHAPSODIES. 

Why dost thou gaze upon the sky ? 

Oh that I were yon spangled sphere ! 
Then ever/ star s ould be an eye 

To wander o'er thy beauties here. 

Plato (translated by Moore), 



WOMAN'S INFLUENCE OVER HER LOVER. 

Believe me, the whole course and character 
of your lovers' lives is in your hands ; what 
you would have them be they shall be, if you 
do not only desire to have them so, but 
deserve to have them so ; for they are but 
mirrors in which you will see yourselves 
imaged. If you are frivolous, they will be 
so also ; if you have no understanding of the 
scope of their duty, they also will forget it : 
they will listen— they can listen— to no other 
interpretation of it than that uttered from 
your lips. Bid them be brave ; they will be 
brave for you : bid them be cowards ; and 
how noble soever Ihey be, they will quail 
for you. Bid them be wise, and they wiU be 
wise for you ; mock at their counsel, they 
will be fools for you : such, and so absolute is 
your rule over them. You fancy, perhaps, 
as you have been told so often, that a wife's 
rule should only be over her husband's house, 
not over his mind. Ah, no ! the true rule is 
just the reverse of that ; a true wife in her 
husband's house is his servant ; it is in his 
heart that she is queen. Whatever of best 
he can conceive of, it is her part to be ; 
whatever of highest he can hope, it is hers 
to promise ; all that is dark in him she must 
purge into purity ; all that is failing in him 
she must strengthen into truth : from her, 
through all the world's clamours, he must win 
his praise ; in her, through all the world's 
warfare, he must find his peace. 

Ruskin. 



THE GLANCE THAT GRACED THE GIFT. 

"Ah, one rose. 
One rose, but one, by those fair fingers cuU'd, 
Were worth a hundred kisses press'd on lips 
Less exquisite than thine." 

She look'd ; but all 
Suffused with blushes, — neither self-possess'd 
Nor startled, but betwixt this mood and that. 
Divided in a graceful quiet — paused, 
And dropt the branch she held, and turning, 

wound 
Her looser hair in braid, and stirr'd her lips 
For some sweet answer, tho' no answer came, 
Nor yet refused the rose, but granted it. 
And moved away, and left me, statue-like, 
In act to render thanks. 

I, that whole day, 
Saw her no more, although I linger'd there 
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Till every daisy slept, and Love*s white star 

Beamed thro' the thicken'd cedar in the dusk. 

• •••••• 

So home I went, but could not sleep for joy, 
Reading her perfect features in the gloom, 
Kissing the rose she gave me o'er and o'er. 
And shaping faithful record of the glance 
That graced the giving — such a noise of life 
Swarm'd in the golden present, such a voice 
Caird to me from the years to come, and such 
A length of bright horizon rimm'd the dark. 
And all that night I heard the watchman peal 
The sliding season : all that night I heard 
The heavy clocks knoUing the drowsy hours. 
The drowsy hours, dispensers of all good, 
O'er the mute city stole with folded wings, 
Distillii^ odours on me as they went 
To greet their fairer sisters of the East. 
Love at first sight, first-bom, and heir to all, 
Made this night thus. Tennyson, 



BELOVBD EYES. HOW PULL OP HEAVEN 

THEY ARE. 

Those eyes, those eyes, how full of heaven 
they are, 
When the calm twilight leaves the heaven 
most holv. 
Tell me, sweet eyes, from what divinest star 
Did ye drink in your liquid melancholy ? 
Tell me, beloved eyes ! 

Was it from yon lone orb, that ever by 
The quiet moon, like Hope on Patience, 
hovers ; 
The star to which hath sped so many a sigh, 
Since lutes in Lesbos hallow'd it to lovers ? 
Was that your fount, sweet eye ? 

Ye sibyl books, in which the truths foretold 
Inspire the heart, your dreaming priest, 
with gladness ; 
Bright alchemists, that turn to thoughts of 
gold 
The leaden cares ye steal away from sad- 
ness, 

Teach only me, sweet eyes ! 

Hush ! when I ask ye how at length to gain 
The cell where Love, the sleeper, yet lies 
hidden, 
Loose not those arch lips from tl^eir rosy 
chain, 
Be every answer, save your own, for- 
bidden — 

Feelings are words for eyes ! 

Lord Lytton, 



I AM JUST WHERE I OUGHT TO BE. 

And lovely were the ladies too 

Who sat in the lighted hall ; 
And one there was, oh, dream of life ! 

The loveliest of them all : 
She sat alone by an empty chair. 

The queen of the feast was she ; 
And I said to myself, *' By that Lady fair 

I certainly ought to be ! " 

And aloud she spoke, "We have waited long 

For one who in fear and doubt 
Looks wistfidly into our hall of song. 

As he sits on the steps without ; 
I have sung to him long in silent dreams, 

I have 1^ him o'er land and sea ; 
Go, welcome him in as his rank beseems, 

And give him a place by me ! " 

They open'd the door, yet I shrunk with 
shame 

As I sat in my mantle thin ; 
But they hail'd me out with a joyous shout, 

And merrily led me in, 
And gave me a place by my light-hair'd love 

As she wept with joy and glee : 
So I said to myself, '^ By the stars above, 

I am just where I ought to be ! " 

Farewell to thee, life of joy and g^ief ! 

Farewell to thee, care and pain ! 
Farewell, thou cruel and selfish world. 

For I never will know thee again ! 

They may long for a happier life that will, — 
1 am just where I ought to be ! 

Charles Godfrey Lcland, 



HER PROWNS ARE SWEETER THAN 
OTHER MAIDENS* SMILES. 

She is not fair to outward view, 

As many maidens be ; 
Her loveliness I never loiew 

Until she smiled on me : 
Oh, then her eye was bright, 
A well of love, a spring of Ught. 

But now her looks are coy and cold — 
To mine they ne'er reply ; 

And yet I cease not to behold 
The love-light in her eye : 

Her very frowns are sweeter far 

Than smiles of other maidens are. 

Hartley Coleridge, 
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THE EXULTING LOVER. 

Because from all that round thee move, 
Planets of beauty, strength, and grace, 

I am elected to thy love, 
And have my name in thy embrace, 

I wonder all men do not see 

The crown that thou hast set on me. 

Because when, prostrate at thy feet, 
Thou didst emparadise my pain, — 

Because thy heart in mine has beat. 
Thy head within my hands has lain, — 

I am transfigured by that sign. 

Into a being like to thine. 

The mirror from its glossy plain 
Receiving, still returns the light, 

And being generous of its gain, 
Augments the very solar might : 

What unreflected Hght would be, 

Is just thy spirit without me. 

Thou art the flame whose rising spire 
In the dark air sublimely sways, 

And I the tempest that swift fire 
Gathers at first, and then obeys : 

All that was thine ere we were wed 

Have I by right inherited. 

Is life a stream ? Then from thy hair 
One rosebud in the current fell, 

And straight it tum*d to crystal there, 
As adamant immoveable : 

Its stedfast place shall know no more 

The sense of after and before. 

Is life a plant ? The king of years 
Is mine, nor ill nor good can bring ; — 

Mine g^ows no more, no more it fears 
Ev*n the brushing of his wing: 

With sheath6d scythe I see him go, — 

I have no flowers that he can mow. 

Lord Houghton, 

ONE WHO LOVES AND DOATS. 

I had so fix*d my heart upon her. 
That whensoever I framed a scheme of life 
For time to come, she was my only joy, 
With which I used to sweeten future cares : 
I fancied pleasures ; none but one who loves 
And doats as I did, can imagine like them. 

Otway, 

LOVERS' EYES. 

For lovers* eyes more sharply-sighted be 
Than other men's, and in dear love's delight 
Sec more than any other eyes can see. 

Spenser, 



PRUDENCE IN LOVE. 

When it shall please God to bring thee to 
man's estate, use great providence and cir- 
cumspection in choosing thy wife : for from 
thence will spring all thy future good or eviL 
And it is an action of life like unto a stratagem 
of war — ^wherein a man can err but once. If 
thy estate be good, match near home and at 
leisure ; if weak, far off and quickly. Inquire 
diligently of her disposition, and how her 
parents have been inclined in their youth. 
Let her not be poor, how generous soever; 
for a man can buy nothing in the market 
with gentility. Nor choose a base and un- 
comely creature altogether for wealth ; for it 
will cause contempt in others, and loathing 
in thee. Lord Burleigh, 

AM I LESS TENDER, OR IS HE LESS TRUE ? 

My sweetheart's eyes, they're bonnie and blue, 

Ah me! 

But he's slow to wed, who was swift to woo. 

Ah me ! 

Am I less tender, or is he less true ? 

Down in the valley a year ago, 

Ah me ! 

He pluck'd me a lily as fresh as snow. 

Ah me ! 

And he kiss'd me as never he'd let me go. 

But the lily-leaves fell out of my hair. 

Ah me! 

Or ever his hand had fasten'd it there. 

Ah me ! 

And a brown bird twitter'd, " Beware ! 
beware ! " 

We stood together again to-day, 

Ah me ! 

Just where he kiss'd into Yes my Nay, 

Ah me ! 

He hung his head and had nought to say. 

Mignon's eyes have a sunny shine, 

Ah me! 

And Mignon's cheeks are fresher than mine, 

Ah me! 

For I get paler because I pine. 

The dove has forgotten his last year's nest. 

Ah me ! 

And it's his new love he loves the best, 

Ah me! 

My heart lies like a stone in my breast. 

Howard Glyndon, 
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NATURE HERSELF HER SHAPE ADMIRES. 

Like to the clear in highest sphere, 
Where all imperial glory shines, 

Of self-same colour is her hair. 
Whether unfolded or in twines : 

Her eyes are sapphires set in snow, 
Retining heaven by every wink ; 

The gods do fear, when as thejr glow, 
And I do tremble when I thmk : 

Her cheeks are like the blushing cloud 
That beautifies Aurora's face ; 

Or like the silver crimson'd shroud. 
That Phcebus' smiling looks doth grace ; 

Her lips arc like two budded roses, 
Whom ranks of lilies neighbour nigh ; 

Within which bounds she balm encloses, 
Apt to entice a deity : 

Her neck like to a stately tower, 
Where Love itself imprisoned lies, 

To watch for glances, every hour. 
From her divine and sacred eyes. 

With orient pearl, with ruby red. 

With marble white, with sapphire blue, 

Her body everywhere is fed. 
Yet soft in touch, and sweet in view. 

Nature herself her shape admires. 
The gods are wounded in her sight ; 

And Love forsakes his heavenly fires, 
And at her eyes his brand doth light 

Thos, Lodge {about 1590). 



KISSING NO SIN. 

Some say that kissing's a sin ; 

But I think it's nane ava'. 
For kissing has wonn'd in this warld 

Since ever that there was twa. 
Oh ! if it wasna lawfii', 

LaAvyers wadna allow it ; 
If it wasna holy. 

Ministers wadna do it ; 
If it wasna modest, 

Maidens wadna tak' it ; 
If it wasna plenty, 

Putr folk wadna get it. 

Bums. 



MAKE DUT ONE VOW, AND THAT TO ME. 

Oh, don't you become a nun, my dear, 

But leave your beauty free ; 
Of vows pr'ythee make but one, my dear, 

And make that one to me ! 
Whenever you wish to " confess," my dear, 

Be this tender heart your shrine ; 
For you never will find, I guess, my deir, 

So loving a heart as mine ! 

They tell me you want to become, my deer, 

A sister of charity ! 
But before you set off from home, my dear. 

Let your mission begin with me ! 
Though the wounded limb may start, my 
dear. 

And the pulse be too wildly stirr'd. 
What are they to the wounded heart, my dear, 

Or the sickness of hope deferred ! 

Then, howe'er you incline to roam, my dear. 

Don't forget that your charity 
Should sometimes begin at home, my dear, 

So let it begin with me ! 
If Indulgences ever you need, my dear, 

You have only how many to say ; 
And if blessings your bliss can speed, my 
dear, 

Youll be happy by night and by day ! 

E'en the world, with its cares and strifes, 
my dear, 
Is a school it is easy to see ; 
And if vows you would make for your life, 
my dear, 
Pr'ythee make them at once to me ! 
The bliss for which oft'nest I sigh, my dear, 

Is to thine my fate to tether, 
To live on in one faith till we die, my dear, 
And then travel to heaven together. 

Anon. 



THE LOVER'S PREFERENCE. 

The maid I shall love must be free from 

disguise. 
Wear her heart on her lips, and her soul in 

her eyes ; 
A soul by the precepts of virtue inform'd, 
And a heart by the purest benevolence 

warm'd. 
Her converse so varied as ever to please, 
Unaffectedly cheerful, and polish'd with case; 
Her person attractive, her temper serene, 
And ner wit rather brilliant and playful than 

keen. Anon. 
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I KNOW NO WEALTH BUT HBR. 

Loves mc ! Henceforth let no man, peering 

down 
Through the dim glittering mine of future 

years, 
Say to himself, " Too much, this cannot be ! " 
To-day, and custom, wall up our horizon : 
Before the hourly miracle of life 
Blindfold we stand, and sigh, as though God 

were not. 
I have wander'd in the mountains, mist- 

bewilder'd, 
And now a breeze comes, and the veil is 

lifted, 
And priceless flowers, o'er which I trod un- 
heeding, 
Gleam ready for my grasp. She loves me, 

then! 
She who to me was as a nightingale 
That sings in magic gardens, rock-beleaguer'd, 
To passing angels' melancholy music — 
Whose dark eyes hung, like far-o(T evening 

stars. 
Through rosy-cushion*d windows coldly 

shining 
Down from the cloud-world of her unknown 

fancy — 
She, for whom holiest touch of holiest knight 
Seem'd all too gross — who might have been 

a saint 
And companied with angels— thus to pluck 
The spotless rose of her own maidenhood 
To give it unto me I 

You love her then ? 
Look t if yon solid mountain were all gold, 
And each particular tree a band of jewels, 
And from its womb the Niebelungen hoard 
With elfin wardens called mc, "Leave thy 

love 
And be our master," I would turn away— 
And know no wealth but her I 

Charles KingsUy, 



A LOVBR*8 THOUGHTS OF HIS LOVE. 

Her form — it is not of the sky, 

Nor yet her sex above ; 
Her eye — it is a woman's eye, 

And bright with woman^s love : 
Nor look, nor tone revealeth aught 
Save woman's auietne&s of thought : 
And yet arouna her is a light 
Of inward majesty and right 

Miss Jewsbury, 



DEAR AS IS THY FORM, STILL DBARER 

IS THY MIND. 

It is na, Jean, thy bonnie face 

Nor shape that I admire, 
Altho' thy beauty and thy grace 

Might weel awake desire. 
Something, in ilka part o' thee, 

To praise, to love, I find : 
But dear as is thy form to me^ 

Still dearer is thy mind. 

Nae mair ungen'rous wish I hae. 

Nor stronger in my breast, 
Than if I canna mak' thee sae. 

At least to see thee blest 
Content am I if Heaven shall give 

But happiness to thee ; 
And as wi' thee I'd wish to live, 

For thee I'd bear to die. 

Bums, 



MY LOVE EVER GROWS WITH HIS LOVE 

FOR ME. 

Man, man loves his steed 

For its blood or its breed. 
For its odour the rose, for its honey the be2 ; 

His own haughty beauty 

From pride or from duty ; 
But I love my love, because — ^he loves me. 

Oh, my love has an eye 

Like a star in the sky, 
And breath like the sweets from the hawthorn 
tree; 

And his heart is a treasure. 

Whose worth is past measure ; 
And yet he hath given all — all to me ! 

It crowns me with light 

In the dead of the night. 
It brightens my journey by &nd and sea ; 

And thus, while I wander, 

I sigh and grow fonder, 
For my love ever grows with his love for me. 

Why didst thou depart, 

Thou sweet bird of my heart ? 
Oh ! come back to my bosom, and never flee: 

I never will grieve thee, 

I'll never deceive thee, 
But love thee for ever, — as thou lovest me. 

Barry Cornwall. 
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SHE THAT I WAIT FOR, MY QUEEN. 
IfY QUEEN 1 

When and how shall I earliest meet her? 

What 2xe the words she first will say ? 
By what name shall I learn to greet her, 

I know not now ; it will come some day ! 
With the self-same sunlight shining upon her. 

Shining down on her ringlets sheen, 
She is standing somewhere, she I shall 
honour, 

She that I wait for, my queen, my queen ! 

Whether her hair be golden or raven, 

Whether hor eyes be hazel or blue, 
I know not now, but 'twill be engraven 

Some day hence as my loveliest hue. 
Many a girl I have loved for a minute, 

Worshipped many a face I have seen, 
Ever and aye there was something in it, 

Something that could not be hers, my queen. 

I will not dream of her tall and stately, 

She that I love may be fairy light ; 
I will not say she must move sedately, 

Whatever she does will then be right 
Sh2 may be humble or proud, my lady. 

Or that sweet calm which is just between ; 
And whenever she comes she will find me 
ready . 

To do her homage, my queen, my queen ! 

But she must be courteous, she must be holy, 

Pure in her spirit, this maiden I love ; 
Whether her birth be noble or lowly 

I care no more than the spirits above. 
But 111 give my heart to my lady's keeping, 
And ever her strength on mine shall lean ; 
And the stars may fall and the saints be 
weeping 
Ere I cease to love her, my queen, my 
queen ! 

Praed. 

A DEVOUT KI8& 

I came to feel how far above 
All fancy, pride, and fickle maidenhood. 
All earthly pleasure, all imagined good. 
Was the warm tremble of a devout kiss. 

Keats, 

A MODEST KISS. 

A modest kiss, whose eveiy touch conveys 
Our melting souls into each other's lips. 

Shirley, 



CLINGING HAND AND LINGERING KISS. 

God wot, if his hand trembled oft. 
As he recaird words sweet and soft. 
And tender touches, all the bliss 
Of clinging hand and lingering kiss J 
God wot, if he sta/d tremblingly 
As from her breast brake forth a sigh. 
And she fell trembling! And at last, 
Amid his tale of how she passed 
Away from him, and left him bare 
In the rough world of hate and care, 
Her fingers tighten'd round his own. 
And a sound like a tender moan 
Parted her lips ; he sta/d awhile. 
And on his face a quivering smile 
Mask'd the unshed tears, as he told 
How in that morning, drear and cold, 
He found her gone : and therewith she 
Raised up her head, and eagerly 
Gazed round, and yet look'd not on him : 

With a great sigh, as one who throws 

A burden off, that sweet arose 

And stood before him, trembling sore 

With love and joy ; ah me! once more 

Fulfill'd of love their kind eyes met. 

Although apart they stood as yet, 

Helpless with pain of ecstasy; 

Till from her lips a joyful cry, 

Ringing and sweet, burst forth ; and he, 

Strong no more with love's misery, 

Faint, changed with this new ioyfiil love, 

His wandering hands toward her did move 

E'en but a little way. But round 

His fluttering heart her arms she wound, 

And kiss'd his pale cheeks red again. 

And hung above his lovesome pain. 

Desiring him, as the spring yearns 

For the young summer sun, that bums 

His soft heart into fruitful death. 

His parch'd mouth felt her odorous breath ; 

His weary burning head did rest 

Upon the heaven of her sweet breast ; 

His mazed ears heard her tender speech ; 

His eyes his silence did beseech 

For more and more and more of love. 

Wtiu Morris^ 

YOU, LIKE HEAVEN. ARE ALWAYS 
PRESENT. 

'Twas not in cruel absence, to deprive me 
Of your impartial image— everywhere 
You reign, triumphant ; memory supplies 
Reflection, with your power ; and you, like 

heaven. 
Are always present A, HilL 
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WHAT TO ADMIRE MOST IN MAN. 

Tell me, dear Annie, if you can, 
What you admire most in man ; 
That you and I for once may see 
If we can both in taste agree. 

Annie, 
Admire ! my dear, I scarce can tell ; 
The creatures all are very well ; 
But all to Plutus homage pay : 
As he endures, so worship they. 

Emma, 
Softly, I think you're too severe, 
Sure there are some who worth revere ; 
Speak briefly, now, explain to mc 
Tne character approved by thee. 

AnnU. 
An open heart, a generous mind, 
To be well-bred, not too refined, 
In judgment good, in reason clear, 
In friendship firm, in love sincere. 

Emma, 
And is this all, my thoughts inquire? 
This sort of man your heart's desire? 
Methinks there's something still to say ;— 
Now try your skill to paint him, pray? 

Annie. 
Well then, I'd have a pleasing face, 
A form not void of manly grace ; 
Posscss'd of wit, from satire free, 
Polite to all, and kind to me. 

Emma, 
Oh vcs, and he must have a heart 
To bear misfortune's cruel smart ; 
A heart that feels another's woe ; 
A hand that freely can bestow. 

Annie. 
Religion must his soul inspire, 
That, more than all, I should desire ; 
Confirmed by that, esteem shall last 
When youth's gone by and beauty's past. 

Emma, 
Just such a swain, should we e'er find, 
Adapted is to Annie's mind ; 
Just such an ens should e'er I see. 
Be honoured, loved, obe/d by me. 

Annie. 
His mind we've drawn, portray'd his face, 
But where the original to trace 
Is what I'd thank you to display, 
And I will due attention pay. 



Emma, 
We both may Fortune's children prove, 
Her smiles may all our fears remove ; 
Nay, don't despair, or think it vain, 
For such a man we must obtain. 

Annie, 
But should your early hopes be blighted. 
And should you be by Fortune slighted. 
Say, can you live a single life, 
And envy not the name of wife f 

Emma, 
Yes, rather than a clown I'd .wed, 
A fool, a fop, or one ill-bred, 
Through life I single would remain. 
Twill spare my heart full many a pain. 

Annie, 
Your choice, my Emma, I commend. 
And hope your future hours you'll spend 
From life's tyrannic influence free : 
I know you wish as well to me. 

Anon. 



THE BEST THING SAID TO-NIGHT. 

I knew full well the best thing said that 

night. 
When she who wore the buds of cyclamen 
Stood in the odorous twilight 'mid the 

flowers, 
While a caressing spray of some white blocm 
Over her rose-flush'd shoulder fell. I kne^v. 
And wrote it down on a Vitellian leaf — 
A little tablet for love's lusive rhyme. 

Who will, may read. 

O darling eyelids' delicate droop ! 

O little sweet mouth, so red, so pure ! 
There in the twilight while I stoop, 

Beautiful Amoret looks demure. 
There's a word to whisper : who can guess? 
Will it be "No," sweet ? Will it be "Yes " ? 

Listen the flowers that word to learn. 
Which the little sweet mouth must say to 
me ; 
Faintly it flutters the fairy fern : 

What will it be ? Oh what will it be ? 
Tender the gleam in those eyes of light. 
As she says the best thing said to-night ! 

Mortimer Collins, 
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•A GOODLY BRIDE TO WIN. 

How shall I say she was so fair ? 
But truly God did her compose 
Of the same colours as the rose, 

Which of all flowers He does declare 

The fairest. This way she was fair : 

First pale she was, all delicate- 
Like the first sweetest leaf that shows 

Frail texture, and lets penetrate 
Through its pure secret, to the floVs 

Of inner feelings intricate 
That change and glow, — so was she, too, 

Pale and most tender ; you might trace 
The heart and all its yearnings through 
Her virgin colour : as she grew, 

The perfect inner soul began 
To rise to many a purple place 
Of blushes on her changing face. 

Or on her neck that shamed a swan 

Or snow for white : at length her skin 
Was all fair fading, all fine hue ; 
And her eyes held the fairest blue 

That is not in God's heaven above. 

She was a goodly bride to win ! 

Arthur IK £. O^Shaughnessy. 

I THINK ON THEE AT ALL TIMES. 

I think on thee in the night, 
When all beside is still, 
And the moon comes out with her pale sad 
light 
To sit on the lonely hill ! 
When the stars are all like dreams, 
And the breezes all like sighs, 
And there comes a voice from the far-off 
streams, 
Like thy spirit's low replies ! 

I think on thee by day, 
'Mid the cold and busy crowd, 
When the laughter of the young and gay 
Is far too glad and loud ! 
I hear thy soft, sad tone, 
And thy young sweet smile I see — 
My heart — ^my heart were all alone. 
But for its dreams of thee ! 

71 K, Hervey, 

INDIFFERENCE TO A LOVER. 

The adoration of his heart had been to her 
only as the perfume of a wild flower, which 
she had carelessly crushed with her foot in 
passing. Longfellow, 

Smiles, soul-warming glances. 

Marston, 



THE BOATMAN'S SONG OF LOVE. 

My lady has such lovely eyes, 

She is the altar of my vows ; 
She seems a saint of Paradise, 

But she shall be my tender spouse. 
The rose is not so red as she, 
The lily's not so white as she : 
Around her head the beams are spread 
Which light the world when day is dead ! 
And night and day the boatman brave and 
strong 

Singe th his song. 

One day a stranger kiss'd her hand 

And heaved a sigh, but all in vain ; 
The girl was true to Love's command. 
And would not smile upon his pain. 
Said she, " My lover's poor and low, 
His house is not the best I know ; 
But when he stands upon the sands, 
He seems the lord of all the lands ! " 
And night and day the boatman brave and 
strong 

Singeth his song. 

Her name is like a charm to me. 
Her v6ice is like a silver bell ; 
When I'm alone, upon the sea, 
I think of her and all is welL 
Her virtue keeps my boat secure. 
Her name has made me proud and pure ; 
In storm and shine her fame is mine, 
And God will guard the foaming brine ! 
And night and day the boatman brave and 
strong 
Singeth his song. Anon, 

THE MEEK MAJESTY OF LOVE. 

Sweet lady ! should I tell thee that I love ? 
* * * But less divine 

I may not think thee than thy looks approve. 

For never did the Idalian goddess move 
In more excelling beauty, self-create. 
Than thou, a maiden of earth's low estate 

In thy meek majesty of quiet love ! 

Nor deem this simple homage little worth. 
Because unto ideal virtues given ; — 
If on thy face,— and be the sin forgiven ! — 

I trace the soul of some celestial birth. 
Marvel not, lady ! for we know of heaven 

But by the faith we realize on earth. 

T. F, Tricbner. 

LOVER'S FREEDOM. 

Sure my heart's my own. Each villager 
Is queen of her affections, and can vent 
Her arbitrary sighs where'er she pleases. 

Young, 
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DISINTERESTED LOVE. 

Polonius. How now, fair shepherd ? 
Your heart is full of something that docs take 
Your mind from feasting. Sooth, when I 

was young, 
And handed love as you do, I was wont 
To load her with knacks : I would have 

ransack'd 
The pedlar's silken treasury, and have 

pour'd it 
To her acceptance ; you have let him go, 
And nothing marted with him. If your lass 
Interpretation should abuse, and call this 
Your lack of love, or bounty, you were 

straited 
For a reply, at least, if you make care 
Of happy holding her. 

Florio, Old Sir, I know 
She prizes not such trifles as these are : 
The gifts she looks from me are pack'd and 

locked 
Up in my heart ; which I have given already, 
But not delivered. Oh, hear me breathe my 

love 
Before this ancient Sir, who, it should seem, 
Hath sometime loved : I take thy hand ; 

this hand 
As soft as dove*s-down, and as white as it. 
Or Ethiopian's tooth, or the fann'd snow 
That's bolted by the northern blast twice 

o'er. Shakespeare, 

LIGHTED BY THY GLANCE. 

I know not, lady, by what nameless charm 
Those looks, that voice, that smile, have 

each the power 
Of kindling loftier thoughts, and feelings 
more 
Resolved and high. Even in your silence, 

warm, 
Soft accents seem my sorrows to disarm ; 
And when with tears your absence I 

deplore, 
Where er I turn, your influence, as before, 
Pursues me in your voice, your eye, your 

form. 
Whence are those mild and mournful sounds 
I hear 
Through every land and on the pathless 

sea? 
Is it some spirit of air or fire, from thee. 
Subject to laws I move by and revere ; 
V/hich, lighted by thy glance, can ne'er 

decay? — 
But what I know not, why attempt to say? 

Roscoe, 



THE OCCASION. 

Occasion smiles — ^then snatch an ardent kiss; 
The coy may struggle, but will grant the 
bliss. Grainger, 



APPEAL OP A LOVER. 

Hither, gentle maid, 
Incline thy polish'd forehead ; let thine eyes 
Effuse the mildness of their azure dawn. 

Akensidt, 

A SUMMER BURST OP LOVE. 

I walk'd >vith thee one wealthy summer's 
night, 
In groves bedeck'd with flowers ; 
Our cheeks embathed in the moon's pale 
light. 
Falling in beamy showers. 
There was a luxury in thy silken hair, 

When rippling o'er thy cheek 
In radiant waves ; thine eyes threw light so 
fair, 
I felt too great to speak. 

My soul danced high in bliss — a splendid 
swoon, 

A brilliant rapture, swept 
High up my heart, clear as the silent moon ;' 

And stars their splendours wept, 
I heard the beatings of thy heart, and felt ; 

Cold dewdrops chill'd thy breast ; 
And saw the distant hills of white clouds 
melt 

Far down the star-paved west 

The azure g^lf of heaven was fill'd with stars. 

The glittering fruit of God ; 
The mellow'd moonbeams fell like golden 
bars, 
Gilding earth's dew-bathed sod. 
1 saw thy languaged eyes were ripe with 
charms, 
A summer burst of love ; 
And close insphered in thy pale round arms, 
I dreamt I shone above. 

7. H, Bradbury, 

THE PAITHPUL LOVER'S ATTRIBUTES. 

His words are bonds, his oaths are oracles ; 
His love sincere, his thoughts immaculate ; 
His tears pure messengers sent from his heart; 
His heart as far from fraud as heaven from 
earth, Shakespeare, 
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A LOVER'S MEDITATIONS. 

Tia sweeter than all else below, 

The daylight and its duties done. 
To fold the arms for rest and so 

Relinquish all regards but one : 
To see her features in the dark : 

To lie and meditate once more 
Some grace he did not fully mark, 

Some tone he had not heard before : 
Then from beneath his head to take 

Her notes, her picture, and her glove, 
Put there for joy when he shall wsdce. 

And press them to the heart of love : 
And then to whisper " wife," and pray 

To live so long as not to miss 
That imimaginable day 

Which farther seems the nearer 'tis : 
And sttU from jo/s unfathom'd well 

To drink in sleep, while on her brow 
Of innocence inefrable 

The laughing bridal roses blow. 

Coventry Patmore, 

A JOY HATH GROWN UP IN* MY HEART. 

Thy hand ! thy hand ! thy lily hand. 

It flushes all my brow ; 
Thy voice ! thy voice ! thy silver tone, 

It thrills my spirit now. 
A joy hath grown up in my heart, 

It fans my life to bliss ; 
It is the infant of thy lips, 

The baby of thy kiss ! 
And it hath rufHed o'er my soul, 

And drawn forth all its powers, 
Like July winds upon the lips 

Of golden-hearted flowers. 

Bend o'er me with those starry eyes, 

Those eyelids milky white ; 
Sink on my storm-impassion'd heart, 

Like a peace-givmg night ; 
Bend o'er me with thy sky -like brow, 

Which all the stars might seek ; 
Bend o'er me, let thy i^olden hair 

Trail on my bummg cheek. 
My heart leaps toward thee, as the sea 

Pants at the maiden moon ; 
A swimming haze comes o'er my soul, 

Like a gre^t sultry noon. 
And all my life is lined with music bars, 
Padc'd with sweet notes that tremble like the 

stars ! J. Stanyan Bigg, 

LOVERS* EXCHANGE. 

Why then, well make exchange, 
And seal the bargain with a holy kiss. 

Shakespeare* 



I MOURN THY ABSENCE. 

The smiling plains, profusely gay. 
Are dress'd in all the pride of May ; 
The birds on everv spray above 
To rapture wake the vocal grove. 
But, adi 1 Miranda, without thee. 
Nor spring nor summer smiles on mc : 
All lonely in the secret shade, 
I mourn thy absence, charming maid ! 

O soft as love I as honour fair ! 
Serenely sweet as vernal air ! 
Come to my arms ; for you alone 
Can all my absence past atone. 
O come I and to my bleeding heart 
The sovereign balm of love impart ; 
Thy presence lasting joy shall bring, 
And give the year eternal spring. 

William Falconer, 



LOVERS* HASTE. 

Lovers break not hours. 
Unless it be to come before their time ; 
So much they spur their expedition. 

Shakespeare, 



SERENADE. 

In every star 
That sheds a holy light afar 
I seem to see the radiance of thine eyes : 
I seem to hear in every gale. 
That carols love o'er down and dale. 
Thy name low-whisper'd in sweet melodies. 
Oh ! in the holy-land of thy pure soul 

It may be so. 
That the bright waters of affection roll, 
And keep for ever floating on their breast 
The echoes of a memory. 

Mine own ! 
Art thou so blessing, and am I so blest? 

O think of me, alone 
Beneath the light of day and in my dreams, 
For ever harping on the same sweet string, 
Loving to catch those visionary beams 
Of thy remember'd eyes, 
To hear sweet tones from out the distance 
ring 
A name that never dies ! 

O mine I 
This is the token of my heart to thine. 
Take it, and let it be 
Remembrance of a love enshrining thee ! 

Anon, 
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XIEART-ENTHRALLINO MBMORIBS. 

In some way no man can tell, 
Love did renew with greater spell 
All heart-enthralling memories 
Of Guilliadun and her fair eyes ; 
And cherish'd still the slender strain 
Of her last words ; and wrought again, 
From all the balmy pores of night, 
The very perfume and delight 
It was to be at her fair side ; 
For over him a charm did glide : 
And through the fair hours came a dream 
Of her beside him ; she did seem 
Still heark'ning, with her hands at fret, 
As in the same fair trouble yet ; 
The while almost upon his own 
The tremor of her arm seem'd known, 
And in her breath a short half sigh 
Hung flutt'ring ; and his heart felt nigh 
To some rich living flower — stood still 
For fear of breaking some rich thrill. 
Then, it seem'd, all their words had been 
Of nothing else than love ; and e*cn 
Their trouble, that they could not say 
How sweet it was, and in what way 
It wrought with each of them at heart ; — 
For now, it seemed, he, for his part, 
Loved most because of the sweet hue 
Her eyes held, purer than all blue ; 
And now for ways her neck was curved ; 
Or for some secret sweet reserved 
In her curl'd smiles ; but now, in truth, 
'Twas only for her body's youth, 
And the whole strangeness of the grace 
Belonging to its every place. 
So a long time, athwart his trance. 
Such thoughts Love's power did all enhance. 
Arthur IV, E, O^Shaughnessy, 

LOVE REPINES. 

Till now I knew not what it was to love ; 
My loose desires deserved another name : 
But this fair charmer has refined my passions, 
And with her virtue taught me to admire 
The beauties of the mind. Trap, 



To love thee, Seraphina, sure. 
Is to be tender, happy, pure ; 
*Tis from low passions to escape. 
And woo bright Virtue's fairest shape ; 
Tis ecstasy with wisdom join'd, 
And heaven infused into the mind. 

Thomson, 



ALL NATURE PROCLAIMS THE SWEETS 

OP WEDLOCK. 

Awake, my love ! ere morning's ray 
Throws off night's meed of pilgrim grey ; 
Ere yet the hare, cower'd close from view. 
Licks from her fleece the clover dew ; 
Or wild swan shakes her snow)' wings. 
By hunters roused from secret springs ; 
Or birds upon the boughs awake, 
Till green Arbigland's woodlands shake ! 

She comb'd her curling ringlets down. 
Laced her green jupes and clasp'd her shoon. 
And from her home by Preston burn 
Came forth the rival light of morn. 
The lark's song dropt, now loud, now hush ; — 
The gold-spink answer'd from the bush, — 
The plover, fed on heather crop, 
Call'd from the misty mountain top. 
'Tis sweet, she said, while thus the day 
Grows into gold from silvery grey, 
To hearken Heaven, and bush and brake. 
Instinct with soul of song, awake ; — 
To see the smoke, in many a wreath. 
Stream blue from hall and bower beneath, 
Where yon blithe mower hastes along 
With glitt'ring scythe and rustic song. 

Yes, lovely one, and dost thou mark 
The moral of yon carolling lark ? 
Tak'st thou from Nature's counsellor tongue 
The warning precept of her song ? 
Each bird that shakes the dewy grove 
Warns its wild note with nuptial love — 
The bird, the bee, with various sound, 
Proclaim the sweets of wedlock 'round. 

Allan Cunningham, 

How many, many brows of happy lovers 
The fragrant lips of Night ev'n now arc 

kissing ! 
Some wand'ring hand in hand thro* archM 

lanes ; 
Some listening for loved voices at the lattice ; 
Some stcep'd in dainty dreams of untried 

bliss ; 
Some nestling soil and deep in well-known 

arms, 
Whose touch makes sleep rich life. The 

very birds 
Within their nests are wooing ! So much 

love ! 
All seek their mates, or flnding, rest in peace. 
The earth seems one vast bride-bed. 

Is it all a fleeting type of higher love? 
Why, if the lesson's pure, is not the teacher 
Pure also ? Charles Kingsley, 



. ARB YOU WEARY OP MB 7 

Iroilus, Dear, trouble not yourself; the 

mom is cold. 
Cnssidiu Then, sweet my lord, 111 call my 
uncle down ; 
He shall unbolt the gates. 

Troilus, Trouble him not ; 

To bed, to bed ; sleep kill those pretty eyes, 
And give as soft attachment to thy senses 
As infants* — empty of all thought ! 
Cressidiu Gocld morrow, then. 
Troilus, Pr'ythee now, to bed. 
Cressida, Are you weary of me ? 
Troilus. O Cressida ! but that the busy 
day, 
Waked by the lark, hath roused the ribald 

crow, 
And dreaming night will hide our joys no 

longer, 
I would not from thee. 

Cressida, Night hath been loo brief. 
Troilus, \asid€j\ Beshrew the witch ! with 
venomous wight she stays 
As tediously as hell ; but flies the grasp of 

love 
With wings more momentary, swifter than 

thought. — 
You will catch cold and curse me. 

Cressida, Pr*ythee tarry ; — you men will 
never tarry. 
O foolish Cressida ! I might have still held ofT, 
And then you would have tarried. 

Shakespeare, 

A DEVOTED LOVER. 

Oh ! bid me leap 
From off the battlements of yonder tower, 
Or walk in thievish ways ; .or bid me lurk 
Where serpents are : chain me with roaring 

bears. 
Or hide me nightly in some charnel-house 
O'er-cover'd quite with dead men's rattling 

bones, 
With reeky shanks, and yellow chapless 

skulls: 
Or bid me go into a new-made grave, 
And hide me with a dead man in his 

shroud ; 
Things that to hear but told have made me 

tremble ; 
And ril go thro' it without fear or doubting. 
To keep my vows unspotted to my love. 

Otway, 

He knew whose gentle hand was at the latch 
Before the door had given her to his eyes. 

Keats, 



. IXL THINK OP THBB. 

When the clear, round moon is climbing up. 
And stars peep out from the misty blue, 

When fairies sip from the acorn cup 
Their trysting draught of nectar dew — 

I'll think of thee. 

When the sun is shedding his diamond ray 
On the green hill-top and the bosky dell, 

When the wild bee comes to carry away 
The roses' wealth to his own sweet cell — 

I'il think of thee. 

When beauty comes with its forehead of 
snow. 
Its orb of fire — its form of grace ; 
My glance may dwell, but I sigh for the 
brow 
Where affection flings a spirit-trace — 

And think of thee. 

My first fond wish, my latest prayer, 
Are shrined in a dear, unspoken name ; 

Whatever of sorrow this heart may bear, 
Whatever of joy — 'tis all the same — 

I think of thee. 

I love — and whether thou'rt mine or not — 

That love will live like a quenchless light ; 
Thou wilt be my memory's one green spot, 
And till memory sleeps in the grave's long 
night— I'll think of thee. 

Eliza Cook, 



THE HAPPY LOVER. 

Days pass'd, and now my patient steps 

That maiden's walks attend : 
My vows had reach'd that maiden's ear ; 

Ay, an' she ca'd me friend. 
An' I was bless'd, as bless'd can be ; 

The fond, daft dreamer, Hope, 
Ne'er dream'd o' happier days than mine. 

Or joys o' ampler scope. 

Henrison, 



HAPPY TEARS. 

Through my happy tears there look'd in 

mine 
A face as sweet as morning violets ; 
A face alight with love ineffable, 
The starry heart-hid wonder trembling 

through. Massey, 
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:THE SWEETNESS OP WOMAN'S LOVE. 

How sweet is woman's love, is woman's care ! 
When struck and shatter'd in a stormy 
hour, 
We droop forlorn ; and man, with Stoic air, 
Neglects, or roughly aids ; then robed in 

power, 
Then Nature's angel seeks the mourner's 
bower. 
How blest her smile that gives the soul 
repose ! 
How blest her voice, that, like the genial 
shower 
Pour'd on the desert, gladdens as it flows. 
And cheers the sinking heart and conquers 
half our woes ! 

Gaily Knight, 

DEVOTED LOVE. 

To walk upon the ground he walk'd upon, 
To look upon the things he look'd upon, 
To look, perchance on him ! perchance to 

hear him, 
To touch him I never to be known to him. 
Till he was told I lived and died his love. 

7. S, KnowUs, 



A FANTASTIC TYRANT. 

Fantastic tyrant of the amorous heart, 
How hard thy yoke ! how cruel is thy dart ! 
Those 'scape thy anger who refuse thy sway, 
And those are punish'd most who most obey. 

Prior, 



TO LOVE IS NO HARD TASK. 

Weak though we are, to love is no hard task, 
And love for love is ail that Heaven does ask. 



'Tis with our minds as with a fertile ground ; 
Wanting this love, they must with weeds 

abound ; 
Unruly passions, whose effects are worse 
Than thorns and briars, springing from the 

curse. Waller, 

WELL-TIMED LOVE. 

When love's well-timed, 'tis not a fault to love: 
The strong, the brave, the virtuous, and the 

w^ise, 
Sink in the soft captivity together. 

Addison, 



THE HARP OP LIPE. 

Love took up the harp of life, and onsmote 

all the chords with might ; 
Smote the chord of Self, that, trembling^ 

pass'd in music out of sight 

Tennyson, 

WOMAN'S LOVE ABSORBING. 

These are great maxims, sir, it is confess'd ; 
Too stately for a woman's narrow breast. 
Poor love is lost in men's capacious minds ; 
In ours, it fills up all the room it finds. 

Crowne, 

PULL OP SHOWERS. 

May never was the month of love, 

For May is full of flowers ; 
But rather April, wet by kind, 

For love is full of showers. 

Southwell, 

THE SWEETEST JOY, THE WILDEST WOE. 

The sweetest joy, the wildest woe, is love ; 
The taint of earth, the odour of the skies. 
Is in it. Would that I were aught but man ! 
The death of brutes, the immortality 
Of fiend or angel, better seems than all 
The doubtful prospects of our painted dust. 
And all morality can teach is — bear ! 
And all religion can inspire is — hope ! 

Bailey, 

LOVE WILL NEVER BEAR ENSLAVING. 

Love will never bear enslaving ; 

Summer garments suit him best ; 
Bliss itself is not worth having 

If 'twere by compulsion blest 

Moore, 

THE KEEPER OP HEAVEN'S DOOR. 

Humble Love, 
And not proud Science, keeps the door of 

heaven ; 
Love finds admission where proud Science 

fails. Young, 

WE LOVE WHERE PATE ORDAINS. 

Love is not in our power. 
Nay, what seems stranger, is not in our choice: 
We only love where fate ordains we should. 
And, blindly fond, oft slight superior merit. 

Frowde, 
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THE BUTTERFLY TO THE DAISY. 

" O my sweetest, and O my dearest ! 

How rich the summer is, having you ! 
Over your head the sky is clearest, 

Wannest sunshine and freshest dew ;" 
So, with a lover's flattering breath, 
The butterfly to his daisy saith. 

"Ah, my sweetest, and ah, my fairest ! " 
Brushing her face with a tender touch ; 

** Of all the flowers you are the rarest " — 
And all the meadows are full of such ! 

O royal rose, sitting up alone. 

Is there anything more for you to own ? 

Ho, blue heavens that bend above her ! 

Ho, little daisy, down in the grass ! 
Who would guess her to have a lover 

More than others we daily pass ? 
Why Love cometh or stays away, 
Truly there's none but Love can say. 

The little brown robin leaiy-nested, 
Quiet and small and plam is she ; 

But listen to robin scarlet-breasted ! 
He is as proud as proud can be. 

None could praise her with sweeter words 

If she were wife to the king of birds. 

The sweetest home in the forest's bosom 
None but the happy owner knows ; 

And to be call'd the fairest blossom 
It isn't needful to be a rose. 

O Love, you surely are blind to see 

In all the meadows only me 1 

Truer than truth, Love, when you flatter. 
Say, do you know, O great grand skies, 

That all your shinin^s a useless matter 
Without — ^he said it ! — ^without these eyes ? 

** Be proud, my daisy, my pearl," saith he, 

" For you are the crown a the world to me ! " 

Carl spencer. 



MY EVERY FACULTY IS CHARMED BY 

THEE. 

The vernal bloom and fragrancy of spices. 
Wafted by gentle winds, are not like thee. 
From thee, as from the Cyprian queen of 

love. 
Ambrosial odours flow : my every faculty 
Is charm'd by thee, and drinks immortal 

pleasure. Kowe. 



LINES WITH A PRESENT. 

And dost thou deign to ask a key, 
And that, my Emma, that from me ? 
And dost thou think I can decline 
A wish so wish'd, and sweet as thine ? 
Oh, no ! — ^for I to thee would part, 
Tho' they were blood-drops from my heart. 
Go, envied brooch ! — go there, and rest, 
Where no rude hand has vilel^ press'd : 
Go, guard, since Emma wills it so, 
Those charms, — the power you ne'er can know: 
Go, envied key, and be caress'd 
On Emma's soft unspotted breast ! 
Let no rough wind, I charge thee, blow 
On skin more white than driven snow. 
And oh ! when there, try learn, dear key, 
If e'er that bosom throbb'd for me ! 
Unlock, search well, where Love doth lie 
Yet use not force, but gently try : 
For know, 'tis Emma's self must give 
The doom that bids me die or live ! 
Now, haste ! — ^haste to that seat of bliss 
A monarch would be proud to kiss ! 
And as fond sighs will sometimes steal, 
And speak what love would fain conceal, 
Inspect her eyes, if they disclose 
From whence the dear intruders rose. 
But, trifler, hence ! thou canst not see 
Nor hear if Emma sighs for me ! 
Oh, could— could I your place supply, 
On wings, yes, wings of joy, I'd fly ! 

Anon, 

THE SWEETEST, KINDEST, TRUEST OF 

HER SEX. 

The sweetest, kindest, truest of her sex. 

In whose possession- years roll round on 

years. 
And joys in circles meet new joys again : 
Kisses, embraces, languish ings, and deaths. 
Still from each other to each other move. 
To crown the various seasons of our love : 
And doubt you if such a love can make me 

happy ? Dryden, 

A LOVER'S RESOLVE. 

With thee in my bosom, how can I despair ? 
I'll gaze on thy beauties, and look awa' care ; 
ril ask thy advice, when with troubles opprest. 
Which never displeases, but always is best 
In all that I write I'll thv judgment require ; 
Thy wit shall correct what thy charms did 

inspire. 
I'll kiss thee and love thee till youth is all o'er, 
And then live in friendship when passion's no 

more. Dr. Wtbster, 
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LEAVE THEE! FORGET THEE I 

Leave thee ! forget thee ! blot thee from my 

heart ! 
Erase the dear impression of thy charms ! 
Sooner thouUt see me breathless, pale, and 

dead, 
Intomb'd in the cold bosom of the earth. 
Yet warmer far than my Irene's breast 

Goring, 

STRONG PROOFS OF LOVE. 

Lady Macdonald, My son. 

Are you assured she loves you ? 

Halbert. As assured 

As of my love for her. In both, one wish. 
As she has glided into womanhood, 
Has grown with equal progress. 

L(^y Macdonald Have you sought 

Of her, if she esteems it thus ? 

Halbert, By words ? 

No ; for I never doubted it : as soon 
Should I have ask'd you if a mother's love 
Watched o'er my nature's frailties. If sweet 

hopes 
Dawning at once on each ; if gentle strifes 
To be the yielder of each little joy 
Which chance provided ; if her looks up- 
raised 
In tearful thankfulness for each small boon 
Which, nothing to the giver, seem'd excess 
To her ; if poverty endured for years 
Together in this valley, — do not breathe 
Of mutual love, I have no stronger proofs 

To warrant my assurance. 

• •••••• 

lAidy Macdonald, I fancied that she loved 

you. 
Halbert, Fancied ! Good mother, is that 

emptiest sound 
The comfort that you offer ? Is my heart 
Fit sport for fancy ? Fancied ! — 'twas as clear 
As it were written in the book of God 
By a celestial penman. Answer me, 
Once more ! when hurricanes have rock'd 

these walls, 
And dash'd upon our wondering ears the roar 
Of the far sea, exulting that its wastes 
Were populous with agonies ; with loves 
Strongest in death ; with memories of long 

years. 
Grey phantoms of an instant ;--as my arms. 
Enfolding each, grew tighter with the sense 
Of feebleness to save ; — have you not known 
Her looks, beyond the power of language, 

speak 
In resolute content, how sweet it were 
To die so link'd together? Talfourd, 



SYMPATHETIC LOVE. 

They liad not spoken ; but they felt allured 
As if their souls and lips each other 

beckon'd, 
Which being join'd, like swarming bees they 

clung — 
Their hearts the flowers from whence the 

honey sprung. Byron, 



In joyous youth, what soid hath never known 
Thought, feeling, taste, harmonious to its 

own ? 
Who hath not paused while Beauty's pensive 

eye 
Ask'd from his heart the homage of a sigh ? 
Who hath not own'd, with rapture-smitten 

frame. 
The power of grace, the magic of a name ? 

Campbell, 



WOMAN'S LAW OP LOVE— SELF- 
SACRIFICE. 

There came before her a vision of her 
life to come — not an easy one : not that of a 
woman who slips into marriage to "better 
herself," as servants say — to attain ease and 
luxury and position, and all the benefits which 
a "good marriage" is supposed to confer. 
Hers would be a life in which every energy- 
would be tested, every power put to use, 
which would exact unlimited patience, self- 
denial, courage; strength ; the life, in short, 
of a woman who does not care to be a man's 
toy and ornament, but desires rather to be 
his helpmeet, supplying all he needs, as he 
supplies all she needs, teaching her through 
the necessities of ever>' day how to fulfil 
the perfect law of love — self-sacrifice. 

She knew she should have a hard life. 
Though her lover was still tolerably ignorant 
about their circumstances, he had taken good 
care to inform her ever>'thing about his own. 
She was well aware that he was somewhat 
poor — proud also— perhaps on account of the 
poverty. She guessed with her quick-sighted 
love that his temper was not th6 sweetest in 
the world, though she could find excuses for 
that. But she believed in him, she honoured 
him, for she had never seen anything in him 
that was not worthy of honour ; and, last 
little fact of all, which included all the rest, 
she loved him. Miss Muloch. 
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A LOVER'S WEALTH. 

While I was dear to thee, 
While with encircling arms 

No youth, preferred to me. 
Dared to profane thy bosom's snowy charms, 
I envied not, by thee adored. 
The wealth, the bliss of Persia's^ lord. 

Horace^ 
translated by Edward^ Earl of Derby, 

I DARE NOT, CANNOT TEAR THIS RING 

AWAY. 

H albert, Helen, no — 

It is a dream ; your heart is mine ; mine 

only,— 
ril read it here : you have not pledged its 

faith 
To — any other ? 
Helen. No ; — not yet. 

Halbert, Thank God ! 

Then you are mine : we have been betroth'd 
for years. 
Helen, Would it had been so ! 
Halbert, You desire it ? 

Helen, Yes ; 

I then had kept such watch upon my soul, 
As had not let the shadow of a thought 
Fall on your image there ; but not a word 
Of courtship pass'd between us. 

Halbert. Not a word. 

Words are for lighter loves, that spread their 

films 
Of glossy threads, which while the air's 

serene 
Hang gracefully, and sparkle in the sun 
Of fortune, or reflect the fainter beams 
Which moonlight fancy sheds ; — ^but ours — 

yes, ours ! — 
Was woven with the toughest yam of life. 
For it was blended with the noblest things 
We lived for ; with the majesties of old, 
The sable train of mighty griefs o'erarch'd 
By Time's deep shadows ; with the fate of 

kings, — 
A glorious dynasty — for ever crushed 
With the great sentiments which made them 

strong 
In the affections of mankind ; — with grief 
For rock-enthroned Scotland; with poor 

fortune 
Shared cheerfully ; with high resolves ; with 

thoughts 
Of death ; and with the hopes that cannot die. 
Helen, What shall I do ? 
Halbert, Hear me while I invoke 

The spirit of one moment to attest. 



In the great eye of love-approving Heaven, 
We are each other's. When a fragile bark 
Convey'd our little household to partake 
The blessing that yet lingers o'er the shrine 
Of desolate lona, the faint breath 
Of evening wafted us through cluster'd piles 
Of gently-moulded columns, which the sea — 
Softening from tenderest green to foam more 

white 
Than snow-wreaths on a marble ridge — 

illumed 
As 'twould dissolve and win them ; — till a cave, 
The glorious work of angel architects 
Sent on commission to the sacred isle, — 
From which, as from a fountain, God's own 

light 
Stream'd o'er dark Europe — in its fretted span 
Embraced us. — Pedestals of glistening black 
Rose, as if waiting for the airy tread 
Of some enraptured seraph who might pause, 
To see blue Ocean through the sculptured 

ribs 
Of the tall archway's curve, delight to lend 
H is vastness to the lovely. We were charm'd. 
Not awe-struck ; — for The Beautiful was 

there 
Triumphant in its palace. As we gazed. 
Rapt and enamourd, our small vessel struck 
The cavern's side, and by a shock which 

seem'd 
The last that we should suffer, you were 

thrown 
Upon my neck. — You clasp'd me then ; — and 

shared 
One thought of love and heaven ! 

Helen, Am I indeed 

Faithless, yet knew it not ? My soul's per- 

plex'd ; — 
Distracted. Whither shall it turn?— To 

you ! — 
Be you its arbiter. Of you I ask, 
In your own clear simplicity of heart, 
Did you believe me yours ? 

Halbert, Yes ; and you are ; 

With this sweet token I assure you mine. 

[Places a ring on her finger, 
„ „ s. Bless you ! 

Helen; It is done, — 

I dare not, cannot, tear tiiis ring away. 

Tal/ourd, 

DEARER TO MY BYES THAN LIGHT. 

Art thou not dearer to my eyes than light ? 
Dost thou not circulate through all my veins, 
Mingle with life, and form my very soul ? 

Young, 
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A WOUNDED LOVER. 

Oh ! I am wounded — not without : 
But anery Cupid, bolting from her eyes, 
Hath shot himself into me like a flame ; 
Where now he flings about his burning heat, 
As in a furnace some ambitious fire 
Whose vent is stopt. 

Jonson, 

DEVOTION. 

My eyes won*t lose the sight of thee, 
But languish after thine, and ache with gazing. 

Oiway. 



LOVE IS SUCH A MYSTERY. 

I pr'ythee send me back my heart. 

Since I can not have thine ; 
For if from yours you will not part, 

Why then shouldst thou have mine ? 
Yet, now I think on't, let it lie. 

To find it were in vain, 
For thou'st a thief in either eye 

Would steal it back again. 
Why should two hearts in one breast lie, 

And yet not lodge together ? 
O Love, where is thy sympathy 

If thus our breasts you sever ? 
But love is such a mystery 

I cannot find it out ; 
For when I think Pm best resolved, 

I then am most in doubt. 
Then farewell care, and farewell woe, 

I will no longer pine, 
For ni believe I have her heart 

As much as she has mine. 

Sir John Suckling, 



A DEVOTED LOVER. 

So well I love, words cannot speak how well : 
No pious son e'er loved his mother more 
Than I my dear Jocasta. 

Lee, 



STOICAL LOVE. 

If to no charms thou wilt thy heart resign, 
But such as merit, such as equal thine ; 
By none, alas ! by none thou wilt be moved ; 
Then thou alone must by thyself be loved 

Translation of lines addressed to a fair Stoic 
eighteen centuries since. 



MINGLEMENT OP HEARTS. 

That happy minglement of hearts, 
W^ere, changed as chymic compounds are, 

Each with its own existence parts 
To find a new one, happier far ! 

Moore, 



HOURS OF DEAR DELIGHT. 

Wben day has smiled a soft farewell, 
And night-drops bathe each shutting bell, 
And shadows fail along the green. 
And birds are still, and winds serene, 

I wander silently. 

And while my lone step prints the dew. 
Dear are the dreams that bliss my view, 
To Memory's eye the maid appears. 
For whom have sprung my sweetest tears. 

So oft, so tenderly. 

I see her, as with graceful care 
She binds her braids of sunny hair ; 
I feel her harp's melodious thrill 
Strike to my heart — and thence be still, 

Re-echo'd faithfully. 

I meet her mild and quiet eye, 
Drink the warm spirit of her sigh. 
See young Love beating in her breast, 
And wish to mine its pulses prest — 

God knows how fer\'ently. 

Such are my hours of dear delight. 
And morn but makes me wish for night. 
And think how swift the minutes flew, 
When last amongst the dropping dew, 

I wander'd silently. 

Lord Strangford, 



I LOVED HIM AS WOMAN LOVES. 

I loved him as a young genius loves 
When its own wild and radiant heaven 
Of starry thoughts bums with the light. 
The love, the life, by passion given. 
I loved him, too, as woman loves- 
Reckless of sorrow, sin, or scorn. 
Life had no evil destiny 
That with him I could not have borne. 
1 had been nurst in palaces, 
Yet earth had not a spot so drear 
That I should not have thought a home 
In paradise, had he been near ! 

L, E, Landon, 
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A LOVER'S STOLEN KISS. 

Now a song, high up and clear, 
Like a lark's, enchants the ear ; 

Cr some happy face looks down — 
Looking, oh ! so fresh and fair, 

Wearing youth's most glorious crown, 
One rich braid of golden hair — 
On two hearts that wildly beat ; 
And two pairs of eager feet 
Linger in the turret's bend. 
As they side by side ascend. 
For the momentary bliss 
Of a lover's stolen kiss ; 
And emerge into the shining 
Of that summer day's declining, 
Disengaging clasping hands 
As they meet their comrade bands ; 
With the smile that lately hover'd 

(Making lips and eyes so bright). 
And the blush which darkness cover'd 

Mantling still in rosy light ! 

IJon. Mrs, Norton. 



A SAILOR'S TRUE LOVE. 

All in the Downs the fleet was moor'd, 
The streamers waving in the wind, 

When black-eyed Susan came aboard, 
" Oh ! where shall I my true love find ? 

Tell me, ye jovial sailors, tell me true. 

If my sweet William sails among the crew?" 

W^illiam, who high upon the yard 

Rock'd with the billows to and fro, 
Soon as her well-known voice he heard, 

He sigh'd, and cast his eyes below : 
The cord slides swiftly through his glowing 

hands. 
And, quick as lightning, on the deck he 
stands. 

So sweet the lark, high poised in air. 
Shuts close his pinions to his breast — 

If chance his mate's shrill call he hear — 
And drops at once into her nest. 

The noblest captain in the British fleet 

Might envy William's lip those kisses sweet. 

" O Susan, Susan, lovely dear ! 

My vows shall ever true remain ; 
Let me kiss ofl* that falling tear ; 

We only part to meet again. 
Change as ye list, ye windj ! my heart shall 

be 
The faithful compass that still points to thee. 



** Believe not what the landsmen say 

Who tempt with doubts thy constant mind ; 

They'll tell thee sailors, when away, 
In every port a mistress find : 

Yes, yes, believe them when they tell thee so, 

For thou art present wheresoe'er I go. 
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If to fair India's coast we sail. 
Thy eyes are seen in diamonds bright, 
Thy breath is Afric's spicy gale, 

Thy skin is ivory so white. 
Thus every beauteous object that I view, 
Wakes in my soul some charm of lovely Sue. 

" Though battle call me from thy anns, 
Let not my pretty Susan mourn ; 

Though cannons roar, yet, safe from harms, 
William shall to his dear return. 

Love turns aside the balls that round me fly, 

Lest precious tears should drop from Susan's 
eye." 

The boatswain gave the dreadful word, 
The sails their swelling bosom spread ; 

No longer must she stay aboard ; 
They kiss'd, she sigh'd, he hung his head. 

Her lessening boat unwilling rows to land, 

"Adieu ! " she cries, and waved her lily hand. 

Gay. 

MUTUAL BLISS OF LOVERS. 

When pleasure sparkles in the cup of youth, 
And the gay hours on downy wing advance, 
Oh ! then 'tis sweet to hear the lip of truth 
Breathe the soft vows of love, sweet to en- 
trance 
The raptured soul by intermingling glance 
Of mutual bliss ; sweet amid roseate bowers. 
Led by the hand of Love, to weave the 
dance. 
Or unmolested crop life's fairy flowers, 
Or bask in joy's bright sun through calm un- 
clouded hours. Mrs. Tighe. 

UNHAPPY LOVERS. 

Oh ! had we never, never met, 

Or could this heart ev'n now forget. 

How linVd, how bless'd we might have been 

Had fate not frown'd so dark between ! 

Moore, 

Your name, like some celestial fire, quickens 
my spirit. E. Phillips 

{fiephew to Milton). 
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A LOVER*8 HUE-AND-CRY. 

In Love*s name you are chai^ged hereby 

To make a speedy hue-and-cry, 

After a face who, t'other day, 

Came and stole my heart away ; 

For your directions in brief, 

These are best marks to know the thief: 

Her hair a net of beams would prove 

Strong enough to capture Jove, 

Playing the eagle ; her clear brow 

Is a comely field of snow ; 

A sparkling eye, so pure a grey 

As when it shines it needs no day ; 

Ivory dwelleth on her nose ; 

Lilies, married to the rose. 

Have made her cheek the nuptial-bed ; 

Her lips betray their virgin red, 

As they only blushM for this, 

That they one another kiss. 

But observe, beside the rest. 

You shall know this felon best 

By her tongue ; for if your ear 

Shall once a heavenly music hear. 

Such as neither ^ods nor men 

But from that voice shall hear again, 

That, that is she ! oh, take her t* ye — 

None can rock heaven asleep but she. 

Shirley, 

A PLEDGE OP MORE THAN PASSING LIPE. 

Oft, oft methinks, the while with thee 
I breathe, as from the heart, thy dear 
And dedicated name, I hear 

A promise and a mystery, 

A pledge of more than passing life, 
Yea, in that very name of wife I 

A pulse of love, that ne'er can sleep ! 

A feeling that upbraids the heart 

With happiness beyond desert, 
That gladness half reauests to weep ! 

Nor bless I not the keener sense 

And unalarming turbulence 

Of transient joys, that ask no sting 

From jealous fears, or coy denying ; 

But bom beneath love's brooding wing, 
And into tenderness soon dying. 

Wheel out their giddy moment, then 

Resign the soul to love again. 

A more precipitated vein 

Of notes, that eddy in the flow 

Of smoothest song, they come, they go, 

And leave their sweeter understrain, 
Its own sweet self— a love of thee 
That seems, yet cannot greater be ! 

Coleridge, 



SPEECHLESSNESS OP DEEP LOVE. 

You say I love not, 'cause I do not play 
Still with your ringlets, and kiss time away ; 
By love's religion, I must here confess it, 
The most I love when I the least express it ! 
Small gifts find tongues ; full casks are ever 

found 
To give, if any, yet but little sound : 
Deep waters noiseless are ; and this we know. 
That chiding streams betray small depth 

below ; 
So when love speechless is, it doth express 
A depth in love, and that depth bottomless. 
Now since my love is tongueless, know me 

such 
Who speaks but little, 'cause I love so much. 

Herrick, 

A JOY TOO FINE, TOO SUBTLE-POTENT. 

No, Pandarus : I stalk about her door, 
Like a strange soul upon the Stygian banks 
Stayin^^ for waftage. Oh, be thou my Charon, 
And give me swift transportance to those 

fields 
Where I may wallow in the lily-beds 
Proposed for the deserver ! O gentle Pan- 
darus, 
From Cupid's shoulders pluck his painted 

wings, 
And fly with me to Cressid' I 
I am giddy ; expectation whirls me round. 
The imaginary relish is so sweet 
That it enchants my sense ; what will it be. 
When that the wat'ry palate tastes indeed 
Love's thrice reputed nectar? Death, I fear 

me, 
Swooning destruction ; or some joy too fine, 
Too subtle-potent, and too sharp in sweet- 
ness, 
For the capacity of my ruder powers. 
I fear it much ; and I do fear besides 
That I shall lose distinction in my joys ; 
As doth a battle, when they charge on heaps 

The enemy flying 

My heart beats thicker than a fev'rous pulse ; 
And all my powers do their bestowin^^ lose. 
Like vassalage at unawares encount'nng 
The eye of majesty. Shakespeare. 



Deem her favouring smiles a full reward. 

Pye. 

It is no pilgrimage to travel to your lips. 

PhUlifis. 
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SOPHIA TO HBR LOVER. 

I wish, Horatio, to discover 

Whether the sweet spring-flowers you send 
Bespeak the homage of a lover, 

Or offering meet from friend to friend ? 
Say whether, in this wreath, your love 

Those rose-buds blushingly disclose. 
Your constancy these lilies prove, 

And truth among these violets blows ? 
To-morrow — and the violets spoil, 

To-morrow — ^and the rose-buds fade, 
To-morrow — ^and the lilies soil: — 

Truth, love, and constancy — decayed I 
Frail emblems 1 never to be worn 

Near hearts that know not how to range. 
Back to the giver I return ; 

Ere they are faded — ^thou wilt change \ 

HER LOVER TO SOPHIA. 

When forth I went these flowers to cull, 

Thinking, not of myself, but thee, 
I gathered the most beautiful, 

And this was my soliloquy ; — 
Spotless the lily, as her mind ; 

This bud, like her, love]y in youth ; 
These modest violets, design'd. 

Fit emblems of her faith and truth. 
I twined the wreath for thee. — Retum'd, 

The flowers lie near me in decay. 
Withered and drooping, as they moum'd, 

All harshly to be chid away. 
New wreaths will other springs restore — 

New suns bring fresher flowers to view ; 
But love — frail flower, despoil'd — no more 

Will springs restore, will suns renew. 

Anon, 



MY LOVE IS NOT MERCENARY. 

Phillis, men say that all my vows 

Are to thy fortune paid ; 
Alas ! my heart he little knows 

Who thinks my love a trade. 

Were I of all these woods the lord. 

One berry from thy hand 
More real pleasure would afford 

Than all my large command. 

My humble love has leam'd to live 

On what the nicest maid. 
Without a conscious blush, may give 

Beneath the myrtle shade. 

Sir Charles Sedley, 



I MET, I LOVED YOU. 

How warm this woodland wild recess ! 

Love surely has been breathing here. 

And this sweet bed of earth, my dear. 
Swells up, then sinks with faint caress, 

As if to have you yet more near. 

Eight springs have flown since last I lay 
On sea-ward Quantock's healthy hills, 
Where quiet sounds from hidden rills 

Float here and there, like things astray. 
And high o'er head the skylark shrills. 

No voice as yet had made the air 
Be music with your name ; yet why 
That asking look ? that yearning sigh ? 

That sense of promise everywhere ? 
BelovM ! flew your spirit by ? 

As when a mother doth explore 

The rose-mark on her long-lost child, 
I met, I loved you, maiden mild ! 

As whom I long had loved before — 
So deeply had I been beguiled. 

You stood before me like a thought, 
A dream remember'd in a dream. 
But when those meek eyes first did seem 

To tell me love within you wrought — 
O Greta, dear domestic stream ! 

Has not, since then, love's prompture deep, 
Has not love's whisper evermore. 
Been ceaseless, as thy gentle roar ? 

Sole voice, when other voices sleep, 
Dear under-song in clamour's hour. 

Coleridge. 

THE CONSTANT LOVER. 

When yet a virgin free and undisposed, 
I loved, but saw you only with my eyes, 
I could not reach the beauties of your soul : 
I have lived since in contemplation. 
And long experience of your growing good- 
ness; 
What then was passion is my judgment now, 
Through all the several changes of your life 
Confirm'd and settled in adonng you. 

Hayne, 

TEARS FALL AT HIS NAME. 

If I but mention him, the tears will fall : 
Sure there's not a letter in his name 
But is a charm to melt a woman's eye. 

Lee, 
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THE VISION OP SOME HEAVENLY 

DREAM. 

Hours like those I spent with you. 

So bright, so passing, and so few, 

May never bless me more — Farewell ! 

My heart can feel, but dare not tell, 

The rapture of those hours of light 

Thus snatch'd from sorrow's cheerless night 

'Tis not thy cheek's soft blended hue ; 
'Tis not thine eye of heavenly blue ; 
'Tis not the radiance of thy brow, 
That thus would win or charm me now : 
It is thy heart's warm light, that glows 
Like sunbeams on December snows. 

It is thy wit, that flashes bright 
As lightning on a stormy night. 
Illuming e'en the clouds that roll 
Along the darkness of my soul. 
And bidding, with an angePs voice. 
The heart, that knew no joy — rejoice I 

Too late we meet — too soon we part ; 
Yet dearer to my soul thou art 
Than some whose love has grown with years, 
Smiled with my smile, and wept my tears. 
Farewell ! but, absent, thou shalt seem 
The vision of some heavenly dream, 
Too bright on child of earth to dwell : 
It must be so— my friend, farewell ! 

y antes Joseph Callanan, 

THE SECRET LOVER. 

Lives there the soulless youth, whose eye 

That ruby-tinted lip could see, 
Nor long for thee to live or die ? 

How unlike me I 

Or see that cheek's pomegranate glow, 

Yet think of anything but thee, 
Cold as that bosom's heaving snow ? 

How unlike me 1 

Or see thee o'er the golden wire 

Bend with such lovely witchery, 
Nor feel each tone like living fire ? 

How unlike me ! 

Or see thee in the evening dance 

Float, like the foam upon the sea, 
Nor drink sweet poison from thy glance ? 

How unlike me ! 

Or hear thy hymn at moonlight rise, 

Soft as the humming of the bee, 
Nor think he sits in Paradise ? 

How unlike me 1 



Or see thee in thy simplest hour, 

Sweet as the rose upon the tree. 
Nor long to plant thee in his bower ? 

How unlike me ! 

But lives there one who vainly tries 

To look the freest of the free, 
And hide the wound by which he dies ? 

Ah I how like me J 
From the Persian ofJaumL 



THE LOVER'S CONFESSION. 

Too late, alas ! I must confess 

You need not arts to move me ; 
Such charms by nature you possess^ 

Twere madness not to love ye. 
Then spare a heart you may surprise, 

And give my tongue the glory 
To boast, though my unfaithful eyes 

Betray a tender story. 

Rochester, 

LE DON DE L'AMOUR. 

Bring me roses, I will weave them, 

Le don de I'Amour ! 
Ere the dews of heaven leave them, 

Le don de I'Amour ! 
Love's own blushes glow around them. 
Breathing odours all surround them, 
See ! in sportive wreath I've bound them, 

Le don dc I'Amour ! 

Take, oh take some winged fairy, 

Le don de I'Amour ! 
And bind around the brow of Mary 

Le don de I'Amour ! 
From her lips, sweet beds of pleasure, 
Bring me words of golden measure. 
Tell, ah ! tell me she will treasure 

Le don de TAmour ! 

Ah ! they fall — my cherish'd roses ! 

Le don de I'Amour ! 
Leaf by leaf on earth reposes 

Le don de I'Amour ! 
So the hopes of love deceive us, 
So our wreathM blessings leave us, 
Given but the more to grieve us, 

Le don de I'Amour ! 
Anon, 

The kiss went tingling to my very heart. 

Dryden, 
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MINE VrSRS A LONE DARK LOT, BEREFT 

OP THEE. 

They crown me with the glistening crown, 

Borne from a deathless tree ; 
I hear the pealing music of renown — 

Love ! forsake me not ! 
Mine were a lone dark lot, 

Bereft of thee. 

They tell me that my soul can throw 

A glory o*er the earth ; 
From thee, from thee, is caught that golden 
glow ! 

Shed by thy gentle eyes, 
It gives to flower and skies 
A bright, new birth ! 

Thence gleams the path of morning, 

Over the kindling hills, a sunny zone ! 
Thence to its heart of hearts the rose is 
burning 
With lustre not his own ! 

Thence every wood-recess 
Is fiird with loveliness, 
Each bower to ringdoves and dear violets 
known. 

I f ee aU beauty by the ray 
That streameth from thy smile ; 

Oh ! bear it, bear it not away ! 
Can that sweet light beguile ? 

Too pure, too spirit-like it seems. 

To linjrer long ty earthly streams : 

1 clasp it with the alloy 

Of fear midst quivering joy ; 
Yet must I perish if the gift depart — 
Leave me not. Love ! to mine own beating 
heart ! 

The music from my lyre 

With thy swift step would flee ; 
The world's cold breath would quench the 
stany fire 
In my deep soul — a temple fill'd with thee I 
Seal'd would the fountains be, 
The waves of harmony, 
Which thou alone canst free ! 

Like a shrine midst rocks forsaken. 

Whence the oracle hath fled : 
Like a harp which none can waken, 

But a mighty master dead ; 
Like the vase of a perfume scatter'd. 

Such would my spirit be — 
So mute, so void, so shattered. 
Bereft of thee. 



Leave me not, Love ! or if this earth 

Yield not for thee a home ; 
If the bright summer-land of thy pure birth 

Send thee a silvery voice that whispers 
" Come : " 

Then with the glory from the rose, 

With the sparkle from the stream. 
With the light thy rainbow-presence throws 
Over the poet's dream ; 

With all the Elysian hues 
Thy pathway that suffuse, 
With joy, with music, from the fading grove, 
Take me, too, heavenward on thy wing, swctt 
Love ! Mrs. Hcmaus. 

SYMPATHY BEGETS LOVE. 

A knight and a lady once met in a grove, 
While each was in quest of a fugitive love ; 
A river ran mournfully murmuring by. 
And they wept in its waters for sympathy. 

"O never was knight such a sorrow that 

bore ! ** 
" O never was maid so deserted before ! " 
" From life and its woes let us instantly fly, 
And jump in together for company ! " 

They searched for an eddy that suited the 

deed — 
But here was a bramble, and there was a 

weed ; 
" How tiresome it is !'* said the fair, with a 

sigh ; 
So they sat doMrn to rest them in company. 

They gazed on each other, the maid and the 

knight ; 
How fair was her form, and how goodly his 

height ; 
" One mournful embrace ! " sobb'd the youth, 

" ere we die ! " 
So kissing and crying kept company. 

" O had I but loved such an angel as you ! " 
"O had but my swain been a quarter as 

true ! " 
"To miss such perfection how blinded was I ! " 
Sure now they were excellent company. 

At length spoke the lass, 'twixt a smile and a 

tear — 
" The weather is cold for a watery bier : 
When summer returns we may easily die — 
Till then let us sorrow in companv." 

Old Ballad. 



THE LOVER'S PLEASANT MEMORIES. 

It makith lovers to have remembraunce 
Of comfort, and of high plesaunce, 
That Hope hath hight hym for to wynne. 
For Thought anoon thanne shalle bygynne, 
As ferre, God wotc, as he can fynde. 
To make a mirrour of his mynde, 
For to biholde he wole not Ictte. 
Hir person he shalle afore hym sette, 
Hir laughing cyen, pcrsaunt and clere, 
Hir shappe, hir fourme, hir goodly chere, 
Hir mouth that is so gracious, 
So swetc, and eke so saverous ; 
Of alle hir fctures he shalle take hcede, 
His eycn with alle hir lymcs fede. 

Chaucer, 



THE NEW LIFE IN LOVE. 

Chloe, why wish you that your years 
Would backwards run till they meet mine ? 

That perfect likeness, which endears 
Things unto things, might us combine. 

Our ages so in date agree, 

That twins do differ more than we. 

There are two births : the one when light 
First strikes the new awaken'd sense ; 

The other when two souls unite ; 
And we must count our lives from thence : 

When you loved me, and I loved you, 

Then both of us were bom anew. 

Love then to us did new souls give, 
And in those souls did plant new powers ; 

Since when another life we live, 
The breath we breathe is his, not ours : 

Love makes those young whom age doth 
chill ; 

Whom he finds young, he keeps young still. 

Love, like that angel that shall call 
Our bodies from the silent grave. 

Unto one age doth raise us all ; 
None too much, none too little have ; 

Nay, that the difference may be none, 

He makes two not alike, but one. 

And now since you and I are such, 

Tell me what's yours, and what is mine ? 

Our eyes, our ears, our taste, smell, touch, 
Do, like our souls, in one combine ; 

So, by this, I as well may be 

Too old for you as you for me. 

W» Cartwright, 



DEVOTING ALL TO LOVE. 

Devoting all 
To love, each was to each a dearer self; 
Supremely happy in the awaken'd power 
Of giving joy. Alone, amid the shades. 
Still in harmonious intercourse they lived 
The rural day, and talked with flowing heart, 
Or sigh'd, and look'd imutterable things. 

Thomson, 

A TWOFOLD EXISTENCE. 

As the flight of a river 

That flows to the sea. 
My soul rushes ever 

In tumult to thee. 

A twofold existence 

I am where thou art ; 
My heart in the distance 

Beats close to thy heart 

Look up, I am near thee, 

I gaze on thy face ; 
I see thee, I hear thee, 

I feel thine embrace. 

As a magnet's control on 

The steel it draws to it, 
Is the charm of thy soul on 

The thoughts that pursue it ; 

And absence but brightens 

The eyes that I miss. 
And custom but heightens 

The spell of thy kiss. 

It is not from duty, 
Though that may be owed ; 

It is not from beauty, 
Though that be bestowed ; 

But all that I care for, 

And all that I know. 
Is that, without wherefore, 

I worship thee so. 

Through granite as breaketh 

A tree to the ray. 
As a dreamer forsaketh 

The grief of the day, 

My soul in its fever 

Escapes unto thee ; 
O dream to the griever ! 

light to the tree ! 

A twofold existence 

1 am where thou art ; 
Hark, hear in the distance 

The beat of my heart ! 

Lord Lytton, 
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LURED BY THY SWEET LIGHT. 

My thoughts are gentle waves that run 
Ever to thee, their golden shore ; 

Soft glowing airs, that, with the sun, 
Fondle thy beauty o'er and o'er ; 

Glad mounting larks by whom is given 

All their sweet joy to thee, their heaven. 

My hopes are violets that steal 

The sweet life round thy blooming spring ; 
Swallows that o'er thee playful wheel, 

And track thy May with happy wing ; 
Motes that dance in thy sun, and bless 
Their hearts with thee and happiness. 

My songs are bees that to the rose 
Of thy dear beauty murmuring cling ; 

Where'er thy May of gladness glows 
They hovering boom on happy wing ; 

Thy flush of sweets, how can they see 

Nor murmur love and joy to thee ! 

My dreams are loving stars of June, 
Hung over thee, their world, by night : 

My life is one warm summer's noon 
That clasps thee in its throbbing light ; 

All my glad moments can but be 

Moths, lured by thy sweet light to thee. 

TV, C Bemu'iL 



GLEAMS OP THAT LIGHT SHE LAVISHED 
PROM HER EYES. 

Then he loved. 
— I have seen him, when he hath had 
A letter from his lady dear, he bless'd 
The paper that her hand had travell'd over 
And her eye look'd on ; and would think he 

saw 
Gleams of that light she lavish'd from her 

eyes 
Wandering amid the words of love there 

traced. 
Like glow-worms among beads of flowers. 

He seem'd 
To bear with being but because she loved 

him. Bailey, 

LOVE'S ^YEARNINGS. 

Oh tell him I have sat these three long hours 
Counting the weary beatings of the clock. 
Which slowly portioned out the promised 

time • 

That brought him not to bless me with his 

sight Joanna Baillie, 



I WAKE TO LIPE, TO LIGHT, TO JOY. 

Sleep'st thou or wak'st thou, fairest creature ? 

Rosy Morn now lifts his eye, 
Numbering ilka bed which Nature 

Waters in the tears of joy ; 

Now through the leafy woods 

And by the recking floods 
Wild Nature's tenants freely, gladly stray ; 

The lint white in his bower 

Chants o'er the breathing flower ; 

The laverock to the sky 

Ascends wi' songs of joy, 
While the sun and thou arise, to bless the 
day. 

Phoebus gilding the brow o' morning. 

Banishes ilka darksome shade. 
Nature gladdening and adorning : 

Such to me my lovely maid. 

When absent frae my fair, 

The murky shades o' care, 
With starless gloom o'ercast my sullen sky ; 

But when in beaut/s light 

She meets my ravish'd sight, 

When through my very heart 

Her beaming glories dart ; 
'Tis then I wake to life, to light, to joy. 

Robert Bums. 

PARTING SIGHS. 

Then came the parting hour, and all that doth 

arise 
When lovers part : expressive looks and eyes, 
Tender and tearful ; many a fond adieu, 
And many a call the sorrow to renew ; 
Sighs such as lovers only can explain. 
And words that they might undertake in vain. 

Rev, Geo, Crabbe, 

LOVE UNQUENCHED BY TIME. 

I decm'd that time, I deem'd that pride 
Had quench'd at length my boyish flame ; 

Nor knew, till seated by thy side, 
My heart in all, save hope, the same. 

Byron, 

The coy extended kiss I stole. 

Dermody, 

True love makes every task easy, every 
burthen light. Samuel Richardson, 



Love gilds every object that bears a relation 
to the object beloved. Jbid, 



REFLECTED BEAUTY. 

Fair lady, when you see the grace 
Of beauty in your looking-glass, — 
A stately forehead, smooth and high. 
And full of princely majesty ; 
A sparkling eye, no gem so fair. 
Whose lustre dims the Cyprian star; 
A glorious cheek, divinely sweet, 
Wherein both roses kindly meet ; 
A cherry lip, that would entice 
EVn gods to kiss at any price,— 
You think no beauty is so rare 
That with your shadow might compare ; 
That your reflection is alone 
The thing that men most dote upon. 
Madam, alas ! your glass doth lie. 
And you are much deceived ; for I 
A beauty know of richer grace — 
Sweet, be not angr> — *tis your face ! 
Hence, then, oh Team more mild to be. 
And leave to lay your blame on me : 
If me your real substance move. 
When you so much your shadow love. 
Wise Nature would not let your eye 
Look on her own bright majesty ; 
Which, had you once but gazed upon. 
You could, except yourself, love none : 
What then you cannot love, let me — 
That face I can, you cannot, see. 

T. Randolph, 



A FORSAKEN LOVER*8 PRIDE. 

Thus I weave myself 
Into this willow garland ; and am prouder 
That I have been your love — though now 

forsaken— 
Than bride to any other. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, 



FAIR SHE WAS, AS FAIR MIGHT BE. 

Fair she was, as fair might be, 
Like the roses on the tree ; 
Buxom, blithe, and younjr, I ween, 
Beauteous like a summer s queen ; 
And her checks were ruddy hued. 
As if lilies were imbrued 
With drops of blood, to make the white 
Please the eye with more delight. 

Grecfu, 



A NONCHALANT LOVER. 

Ab long as she's constant, 
So long III prove true ; 

And then if she changes, — 
Why so can I too I 

I care not that her look is gay, 

And that her step is light ; 
And that she leads the hunt by day. 

And leads the dance by night : 
That she can come to any call. 

And sing to any key. 
And be as beautiful to all 

As she has been to me. 

I care not that her lips are mute. 

And flushed her beaming brow, 
When other fingers wake the lute, 

Which mine are wearying now ; 
J care not that her whim repays 

The music and the line. 
With brighter smile and warmer praise 

Than e'er she gave to mine. 

Ay, press her hand ! -my gift may gleam 

Around its whiteness yet ; 
But you may well forgive the dream 

Which she can so forget ; 
I loved her only for the dress 

Of chance and change she wore ; 
And, trust me, I should love her less 

If she could love me more I 

Anon. 



CUPID ENTRAPPED. 

I softly seized th* unguarded power, 

Nor scared his balmy rest ; 
And placed him, caged within the flowtr. 

On spotless Laura's breast. 

But when, unweeting of the guile, 

Awoke the prisoner sweet. 
He struggled to escape awhile. 

And stamp'd his fairy fecL 

Ah ! soon the soul-entrancing sight 

Subdued th' impatient boy ! 
He gazed, he thrill'd with deep delight, 

Then clapp'd his wings for joy. 

" And oh," he cried, " of magic kind, 
What charms this throne endear I 

Some other love let Venus find — 
I'll im my empire here." 

Coleridge* 
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A LOVER*8 VISIONS. 

Methinks I see thee yet— thy form of light- 
ness, 
An angel phantom gliding through the trees, 
Thine alabaster brow, thy check of brightness. 

Thy tresses in the breeze 
Floating their auburn, and thine eyes that 
made. 

So nch their blue, heaven's azure like a shade. 

» 

Methinks ev*n yet I feel thy timid fingers, 
With their bland pressure thrilling blisf to 
mine ; 
Methinks yet on my cheek thy breathing 
lingers, 

As fondly leant to thine 
I told how life all plcasureless would be. 
Green palm-tree of earth's desert, wanting 
thee. 

Not yet, not yet, had disappointment 
shrouded 
Youth's summer calms with stonps of 
wintry strife ; 
The star of hope shone o'er our path un- 
clouded. 
And fancy coloured life 
With those Elysian rainbow hues which Truth 
Melts with his rod when disenchanting youth. 

Where art thou now ? I look around, but see 
not 
The features and the form that haunt my 
dreams. 
Where art thou now ? 1 listen, but for me not 

The deep, rich music streams 
Of that entrancing xoice, which could bestow 
A rest to pleasure, and a balm to woe. 

I miss thy smile when mom's first light is 
bursting 
Through the green branches of the case- 
ment tree ; 
To list thy voice my lonely ear is thirsting 

Beside the moonlit sea. 
Vain are my longings, my repinings vain : 
Sleep only gives thee to my arms again. 

Yet should it cheer me, that nor woe hath 
shattered 
The ties that link our hearts, nor hate, nor 
wrath : 
And soon the day may dawn when shall be 
scatter'd 
All shadows from our path. 
And visions be fulfill'd, by Hope adored, 
In thee the long-lost, to mine arms restored. 



Ah ! could I see thee ! — sec thee, were it only 

But for a moment, looking bliss to me ! 
Ah ! could I hear thee ! desolate and lonely 

Is life deprived of thee. 
I start from out my reverie to know 
That hills between us rise, and rivers flow ! 

Let fortune change— be fickle Fate preparing 
To shower her arrows or to shed ner balm, 
All that I ask for, pray for, is the sharing 
With thee life's storm or calm : 
For ah ! with others wealth and mirth would be 
Less -sweet by far than sorrow shared with 
thee! 

Yes ! vainly, foolishly, the vulgar reckon 

That happiness resides in outward shows : 
Contentment from the lowliest cot may beckon 

True love to sweet repose : 
For genuine bliss can ne'er be far apart 
When soul meets soul and heart responds to 
heart 

Farewell! let tyrannous time roll on, 
estranging 
The eyes and heart from each familiar spot: 
Be fickle friendship with the seasons changing, 

So that thou changcst not I 
I would not that the love which owes its birth 
To Heaven, should perish like the things of 
earth! 

Adieu ! as falls the flooding moonlight round 
me, 
Fall Heaven's best joys on thy belov6d 
head! 
May cares that harass, and may griefs that 
wound me, 

Flee from thy path and bed ! 
Be every thought that stirs and hour that flics 
Sweet as thy smile and radiant as thine eyes. 

D. M. Moir, 

A LOVER'S SYMPTOMS. 

With beauty, with pleasure surrounded, to 

languish ; 
To weep without knowing the cause of my 

anguish ; 
To start from short slumbers, and wish for 

the morning ; 
To close my dull eves when I see it returning; 
Sighs sudden and frequent, looks ever de- 
jected — 
Words that steal from my tongue, by no 

meaning connected ! 
Ah ! say, fellow-swains, how these symptoms 

befell me ! 
They smile, but reply not — sure Delia will 

tell me ! Thomas Gray, 
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A GARMENT FOR MY LADY LOVE. 

Would my good lady love me best, 

And work after my will, 
I should a garment goodliest 

Gar make her body till. 

Of high honour should be her hood, 

Upon her head to wear, 
Garnish'd with governance, so good 

Na deeming should her deir. 

Her sark should be her body next, 

Of chastity so white ; 
With shame and dread together mixt. 

The same should be perfyte. 

Her kirtle should be of clean Constance, 

Lacit with lesured love ; 
The mailies of continuance 

For never to remove. 

Her gown should be of godliness, 

Well ribboned with renown ; 
Purfiird with pleasure in ilk place, 

Furrit with fine fashiodn. 

Her belt should be of benignity. 

About her middle meet ; 
Her mantle of humility, 

To thole both wind and weit 

Her hat should be of fair having, 

And her tippet of truth ; 
Her patelet of good pansing. 

Her hals-ribbon of ruth. 

Her sleeves should be of esperance. 

To keep her fra despair ; 
Her glovis of good governance. 

To hide her fingers fair. 
Her shoon should be of sickemess. 

In sign that she nought slide ; 
Her hose of honesty, 1 guess 

I should for her provide. 

Would she put on this garment gay, 

I durst swear by my seill 
That she wore never green nor gray, 

That set her half so weel. 

Robert Henrison. 



THOU ART ALL THE WORLD TO ME. 

Nor doth this wood lack worlds of company ; 
For you in my respect are all the world. 
Then how can it be said I am alone. 
When all the world is here to look on me ? 

S/iakespeare, 



SILENT ADMIRATION. 

The eyes now languish in soft love, and 

seem 
Like lilies floating on bright summer's stream, 
And tell a tale that speech could ne'er impart 
Of kindest passion throbbing at the heart. 
Thus on Endymiou did Diana turn 
Her longing eyes, his dearest love to learn. 

A'eats, 



LOVE NOT TO BE REASONED WITH. 

Alas ! my lord, if talking would prevail, 
I could suggest much better arguments 
Than those regards you threw away on me ; 
Your valour, honour, wisdom, praised by all : 
But bid physicians talk our veins to temper, 
And with an argument new-set a pulse ; 
Then think, my lord, of reasoning into love. 

Young, 



MY HEART BEATS FOR THEE. 

Oh ! think not Love was bom, sweet maid. 
Without his eyes, as poets say — 

Although he sometimes wears a shade 
To guard them from the blaze of day. 

But when the sun withdraws his beams, 
That shade the little urchin raises, 

And hovering o'er her, in her dreams, 
On beauty he enamour'd gazes. 

To her in solitude and night, 

When stars shine out and thought is free, 
Seize fancy's wings, and take my flight 

To dwell with happiness and thee ! 

Then though I seem to pass unmoved, 
Thy charms, when others own their spell. 

How dearly thou art prized and loved 
This throbbing heart alone can tell. 

But not 'midst heartless crowds shalt thou. 
Where hundreds bend, thy slaves before 
thee. 

Hear me record my ardent vow. 
To prove how truly I adore thee. 

No ; but the moon, thy counterpart. 
As pure, as peerless, and as lonely. 

Can witness for my constant heart — 
It beats for thee, and for ihee only. 

Anon, 
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mrSBLP, YET NOT MYSELF. 

I cannot live on dreams. Oh for one friend I 
Myself, yet not myself ; one not so high 
But she could love me, not too pure to 

pardon 
My sloth and meanness ! Oh for flesh and 

blood, 
Before whose feet 1 could adore, yet love I 
How easy then were duty ! From her lips 
To learn my daily task ; — in her pure eyes 
To see the living type of those heaven-glories 
I dare not look on ; let her work her will 
Of love and wisdom on these straining 

eyes ; — 
And she and it both mine: — ^That were 

possession ! Charles KingsUy, 

LITTLE FAULTS OPT ENHANCE LOVE. 

When a person is once heartily in love, the 
little faults and caprices of his mistress, the 
jealousies and quarrels to which that com- 
merce is so subject, however unpleasant they 
be, and rather connected with anger and 
hatred, are yet to be found, in many in- 
stances, to give additional force to the pre- 
vailing passion. Hume, 

ABSENT OR PRESENT, STILL NEAR 
AND DEAR. 

Nearer and dearer 

Each returning day, — 
Dear when thou'rt wiUi me, 

Near when far away. 
Though oft I languish 

Far from home and thee, 
Nearer and dearer 

Still thou art to me. 

Why, then, at parting 

Shouldst thou shed one tear ? 
Think that our meeting 

Will but be more dear. 
Absent or present, 

I but think of thee ; 
Nearer and dearer 

Still thou art to me. 

Nearer and dearer 

Every day and hour, 
O'er my fond heart, 

Oh 1 doubt not thou thy power. 
Thy fond affection 

Shall my solace be ; 
Nearer and dearer 

Still thou art to me. 

Carpenter, 



ALL MY HOPES ARE TRANCES. 

Thou wast that all to me, Love, 
For which my soul did pine — 

A green isle in the sea. Love — 
A fountain and a shrine 

All wreathed round with wild flowers, 
And all the flowers were mine ! 

But the dream— it could not last ; 

Young Hope ! thou didst arise 
But to be overcast ! 

A voice from out the Future cries, 
" Onward ! " while o'er the Past, 

Dim gulf 1 my spirit hovering lies 
Mute — motionless — aghast ! 

For alas ! alas ! with me 

Ambition — all — is o'er; 

"No more —no more — no more " — 
(Such language holds the breaking sea 

To the sands upon the shore) — 
" Shall bloom the thunder-blasted tree, 

Or the stricken eagle soar I " 

And all my hopes are trances, 

And all my nightly dreams 
Are where thy dark eye glances, 

And where thy footstep gleams — 
In what ethereal dances, 

By far Italian streams 1 

Alas ! for that accursed time 
They bore thee o'er the billow 

From me — to titled age and crime, 
And an unholy pillow — 

From love, and from our misty clime, 
Where weeps the silver willow ! 

Edgar A, Poe, 

THE HAPPY LOVER. 

With thee all toils are sweet, each clime hath 

charms ; 
Earth — sea alike — our world within our arms. 

Byron, 

THE GENEROUS LOVER. 

Oh ! do not gaze upon that star, 
That distant star, so earnestly. 

If thou wouldst not my pleasure mar — 
For ah ! I cannot give it thee. 

And such is my unbounded love, 
Thou shouldst not gaze upon a thing 

I would not make thee mistress of. 
And prove in love at least a king ! 

Lord Albemarle^ 

It is not night when I do see thy face. 

Shakespeare, 
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MY LOVE, GOOD MORROW I 

Paclce rlowdes away, and welcome day ; 

With night we banish sorrow. 
Sweet ayre blow soft, mount larke aloft, 

To give my love Good-morrow ! 
Winges from the winde, to please her mind, 

Notes from the larke Til borrow ; 
Bird prune thy wing, nightingale sing, 

To give my love Good-morrow : 
To give my love Good-morrow, 
Notes from them all 111 borrow ! 

Wake from thy nest, robin red-breast. 

Sing birds in every furrow, 
And from each bill let musicke shrill 

Give my fair love Good-morrow ! 
Blackebird and thrash, in every bush, 

Stare linnet and cock-sparrow ; 
You pretty elves, amongst yourselves. 
Sing my fair love Good-morrow : 
To give my love Good-morrow, 
Sing birds in every furrow ! 

Thomas Heywood (1630). 

POWER OF LOVE. 

And yet this tough impracticable heart 

Is governed by a dainty-finger'd girl : 

Such flaws are found in the most worthy 

natures ; 
A laughing, toying, wheedling, whimpering 

she. 
Shall make him amble on a gossip's message. 
And take the distaff with a hand as patient 
As e'er did Hercules. Rowe, 

LOVERS* QUARRELS. 

Pr'ythee forgive me ? 
I did but chide in jest : the best loves use it 
Sometimes ; it sets an edge upon affection. 
When we invite our best friends to a feast, 
'Tis not all sweetmeats that we set before Vm ; 
There*s something sharp and salt, both to 

whet appetite 
And make 'em taste their wine well: so 

methinks, 
After a friendly sharp and savoury chiding, 
A kiss tastes wondrous well, and full o' the 

grape. MiddUton, 

A LOVER'S FULNESS OF JOY. 

My heart's so full of joy, 
That I shall do.some wild extravagance 
Of love in public ; and the foolish world, 
Which knows not tenderness, will think me 
mad, Dryden. 



FICKLENESS OP ^VOMAN. 

These women all, 

Both great and small, 
They wander to and fro ; 

Nowe here, no we there. 

They wot not where : 
But I will not say so ! 

They rune, they range, 

Theyr myndes do change ; 
They mak theyr friends ye foe ; 

Are louers trcwe, 

Gidy days and newe : 
But I will not say so ! 

Wythin ther brest, 

Theyr loue doth rest. 
Who lyst to pue shall know ; 

For all ther host. 

All day almost : 
But 1 will not say so ! 

Now whot, now colde^ 

Ther ys no holde. 
But as the wynd doth blowe ; 

When all is done, 

Change like the moon : 
But I will not say so ! 

They loue, they leyue, 

They will decciuc. 
As dyse that meyn do throwe ; 

Who vayth ihcm myche 

Shall ncuer be ryche : 
But I will not say so ! 

Gyue thys, gyue that, 

All thyngs they lacke. 
And all you may bcstowe ; 

One's ought of syghte. 

Farewell, good nyght : 
But I "will not say so ! 

Thus one and other 
Takyth after the mother, 

As cockes by kynd do crowe ; 
My song ys endyd. 
The best may be amended : 

But I will not say so ! 

From a MS., time 0/ Henry VIL 

ENTHUSIASM. 

I am fill'd with such amaze. 
So far transported with desire and love. 
My happy soul flies to you while I speak 

Rochester. 

Report could never have a sweeter air to 
fly in than your breath. — E, Phillips. 



THINK OF ME. 

Go where the water glideth gently ever — 

Glideth by meadows that the greenest be, — 
Go listen to our own belovM river, 

And think of me 

Wander in forests, where the small flower 
layeth 
Its fairy gem beside the giant tree ; 
List to the dim brook pining, while it playeth, 

And think of me. 

Watch when the sky is silver pale at even, 
And the wind grieveth in the lonely tree, 
Go out beneath the solitary heaven, 

And think of me. 

And when the moon riseth, as she was 
dreaming, 
And treadeth with white feet the lulFd sea ; 
Go, silent as a star beneath hei: beaming. 

And think of me. 

Reyn?lds, 



CONSTANCY. 

Oh ! ye shall walk in silk attire 

And siller ha'e to spare, 
If yell consent to be my bride, 

Nor think on Donald mair ! 
Ah ! wha wou'd buy a silken gown 

With a poor broken heart? 
And what*s to me a siller crown 

Gin frae my lad I part ! 

The mind whose every wish is pure 

Far dearer is to me ; 
And ere Fm forced to break my aitli 

I'll lay me down and dee ! 
For I ha'e pledged my virgin troth 

Brave Donald's fate to share. 
And he ha*e gi'en to me his heart. 

With a' its virtues rare ! 

His gentle manners won my heart. 

He, gratefu', took the gift ; 
And shou'd I gang to seek it back 

It wou'd be waur than theft ! 
For longest life can ne'er repay 

The love he bears to me ; 
And ere Fm forced to break my aith 

m lay me down and dee. 

Hon. Miss Stuart 



A lace like nestling luxury of flowers. 



INNOCENCE AND PURITY. 

I know her : the worst thought she has 

Is whiter even than her pretty hand. 

She must prove true : for, brother^ where two 

fight 
The strongest wins, and truth and love are 

strength, 
And you are happy. TeunysoH, 

I LOVED THEE LONO AND DEARLY. 

I loved thee long and dearly, 

Florence Vane ; 
My life's bright dream and early 

Hath come again ; 
I renew, in my fond vision, 

My heart's dear pain — 
My hopes, and thy derision, 

Florence Vane. 

The ruin, lone and hoary, 

The ruin old 
Where thou didst hark my story, 

At even told — 
That spot — the hues Elysian 

Of sky and plain— 
I treasure in my vision, 

Florence Vane. 

Thou wast lovelier than the roses 

In their prime ; 
Thy voice excell'd the closes 

Of sweetest rhyme ; 
Thy heart was as a river 

Without a main. 
Would I had loved thee never, 

Florence Vane ! 

Philip P. Cooke. 

THE LIGHT OP LOVB. 

Who hath not proved how feebly words essay 
To fix one spark of Beauty's heavenly ray ? 
Who doth not fret until his failing si^ht 
Faints into dimness with its own delight ! 

The light of love — the purity of grace — 
The mind — the music breathing from her face I 
The heart whose softness harmonized the 
whole. Byron, 

TRUE TILL DEATH. 

All my hopes, my soul, is thine ; 
You take up every portion of my heart ; 
And here, to deadi, I swear thee everlasting 
truth. Shirley, 
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OH COMB. AND BE MY LOVE. 

Sweet Mary, though nor sighs nor pains 

Impassioned courtship prove. 
My simple song the truth ne'er feigns 

To win thee to thy love ; 
I ask thee, from my bustling life, 

Where nought can pleasing prove, 
From city noise, and care, and strife, 

Oh come, and be my love ! 

If harmless mirth delight thine eyes, 

Then make my cot 5iy home; 
The country-life abounds with joys, 

And whispers thee to come. 
Here fiddles urge thy nimble feet 

Adown the dance to move, 
Here pleasures in continuance meet — 

Oh come, and be my love ! 

If music's charm, that all delights, 

Has witcheries for thee, 
The country, then, my love invites 

In echoed melody. 
Here thrushes chant their madrigals. 

Here breathes the ringM dove, 
Soft as day's closing murmur falls — 

Oh come, and be my love ! 

If nature's prospects, wood and vale, 

Thy visits can entice. 
The country scenes thy coming hail, 

To meet a paradise. 
Here pride can raise no barring wall 

To hide the flower and grove ; 
Here fields and gardens, free for all — 

Oh come, and be my love ! 

If music, mirth, and all combine 

To make my cot thy home, 
To tempt thee, Mary, to be mine — 

Then why delay to come ? 
Here night-birds sing my love to sleep, 

Here sweet thy dreams shall prove. 
Here, in my arms, shall Mary creep — 

Oh come, and be my love ! 

yohn Clare, 



THE SWEET PANGS OP XX>V£. 

Come hither, boy ; if ever thou shalt love. 
In the sweet pangs of it remember me : 
For such as I am all true lovers are ; 
Unstaid and skittish in <all motion else, 
Save in the constant image of the creature 
That is beloved. Shakespeare. 



BY STREAMS AND SHADES. 

Adieu, for him. 
The dull engagements of the bustling world ! 
Adieu the sick impertinence of praise ! 
And hope, and action ! for with her alone. 
By streams and shades, to steal these sighing 

hours. 
Is all he asks, and all that Fate can give ! 

AkensidCn. 



YOU ROUSED AN ECHO I COULD NOT 

CONTROL. 

And so, fair, high-bom girl, you felt ashamed 
Of the young dotard-slave who dared so 
much ; 
Yet, Mabel Lee, you might as well have 
blamed 
The lute for giving music at your touch. 

For you had gazed on me with tenderness, 
When my devoted eyes made yours their 
shrine. 

And you had spoken words to thrill and bless 
A spirit far less rapt in dreams than mine. 

Oh ! you should not have wonder'd that my 
soul 
Grew sentient with a wild and gushing 
tone; 
You roused an echo I could not control ; 
But, ah ! my heart was no cold Memnon 
stone : 

It throbb'd and bum'd with the undying 
flame 
Which God has sent as nature's beacon- 
light ; 
I read no human language but your name ; 
I knew no life but when within your sight. 

I plied my pencil but to win your praise ; 

I sang my Rhine-songs only for your ear ; 
My footsteps ever foUow'd on your ways ; 

Seeking you when afar — trembling when 
near. 

Like the rich hop-vine did you grow o'er me; 

Most beautiful to my enchanted view ; 
While I, poor fool ! dreamt not that you 
could be, 

Like that fair-seeming vine, as bitter too. 
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I went on loving with an idiot's zeal, 
Strong as a martvr, fervent as a saint 

The morning and the evening saw me kneel 
With prayers for you — prayers neither few 
nor faint 

At last, beneath your favourite cedar-tree, 
Where sunmier moons had often found us 
both, 
I stammered forth that love — just as the sea 
May pour its might and depth in broken 
froth. 

You laugh'd — O God I — you laugh'd in 
scornful glee, 
Call'd me ''vain boy" and bade a light 
farewell ; 
That laugh, like earthquake rumble,— -could 
it be? 
It came again — and my heart's city fell. 

Tis over — and you shall not hear me sigh, 

Nor see a shadow steal upon my face ; 
The ** vain boy " will not bow his head and 
die; 
Hope has departed — Pride must take its 
place. 

Yet, Mabel Lee, I feel that you will cling 
About my future with a blighting power j 

And, lady, it will be a fearful thing 
To bear my poison-drop from such a flower. 

Wide seas will be between us ; years will 
pass ; 
But years will fail in what they often do ; 
Time's misty breath will never dim the glass 
Where passion, truth, and joy have mirror'd 
you. 

You've changed the *'vain boy" to a grey 
old man — 
The sapling has become a stricken tree ; 
Yet my life's dream will end as it began. 
And find its first, last thought, with Mabel 
Lee. Elisa Cook. 



LONGINGS. 

Sv/cct Jessy, I with transport bum, 

Thy soft blue eyes to sec ; 
Sweet Jessy, I would die to turn 

Those melting eyes on me. 

Kirke White. 



EVER KEEP THY NATIVE EASE. 

Survey, my fair ! that lucid stream 
Adown the smiling valley stray ; 

Would art attempt, or fancy dream, 
To regulate its winding way ? 

So pleased I view thy shining hair, 
In loose dishevell'd ringlets flow. 

Not all thy art, nor all thy care, 
Can there one single grace bestow. 

Survey, again, that verdant hill 
With native plants enamell'd o'er ; 

Say, can the painter's utmost skill 
Construct one flower to please us more ? 

As vain it were with artful dye 

To change the bloom thv cheeks disclose, 
And oh ! may Laura, ere sne try. 

With fresh vermilion paint the rose. 

Hark, how the woodlark's tuneful throat 

Can ever)' studied grace excel ; 
Let art constrain the rambling note. 

And will she, Laura, please so well ? 

Oh ! ever keep thy native case. 

By no pedantic rules confined : 
For Laura's voice is form'd to please. 

So Laura's words be not unkind. 

Anon. 



LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT. 

I did but look and love a while, 

'Twas but for half an hour, 
Then to resist I had no will, 

And now I have no power. 
To sigh and wish is all my ease-^ 

Sighs which do heat impart 
Enough to melt the coldest ice, 

But cannot warm your heart ; 
Oh ! would you in pity give my heart 

One comer of your breast, 
'Twould learn of yours the winning art, 

And quickly steal the rest. 

Thomas Oiway. 



LOVERS* DICCIPLINE. 

And in minjjled loves of lovers, the array of 

human ills 
Breaks their gentle course to music, as the 

stones break summer rills. 

AUxandtr SmitK 
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A LOV£R*8 DREAMS. 

I dreamt that at even a white mist arose 
Where the hedgerow rambles twist : 
I thought that my love was a sweet wild rose, 

And I the silvery mist ! 
And sweetly I beaded her pale red charms 

With many a diamond speck ; 
And softly I bent up my watery arms, 
And hung round her beautiful neck, 
O me ! what a heavenly berth I 
I revell'd all night 
Till the sun came bright, 
Then sank at her feet down again in the earth. 

I dreamt that my love was a sweet wild pea, 

All covered with purple bloom ; 
And I, mc thought, was an amorous bee 

That loved the rich perfume. 
Large draughts of nectar I sat to sip 

In a bean-leaf just below ; 
I breathed her breath, and I kiss'd her lip, 
And she was as white as snow. 
O me ! what a beautiful task ! 
For there I lay 
Till eve grew grey. 
While she in the sun's bright gleam did bask. 

Again — I was where the pale moon did line 

The forest with silver bright ; 
I thought my love was a wild woodbine, 

And I a zephyr light 
"Welcome," said I, "where the bramble 
weaves 
Around us a guard of thorns ; " 
And sweetly I tangled myself in her leaves 
And fann'd her red-streak*d horns ; 
By the music of which we led 
A gay dance about, 
Till old Night came out 
To rock us to sleep in his dusky bed. 

Anon. 

THE LOVER LEFT IN DESPAIR. 

Ask not the cause why sullen Spring 
So long delays her flowers to bear ; 

Why wangling birds forget to sing, 
And winter-storms invert the year : 

Chloris is gone, and Fate provides 

To make it Spring where she resides. 

Chloris is gone, the cruel fair ; 

She cast not back a pitying eye. 
But left her lover in despair. 

To sigh, to languish, and to die. 
Ah ! how can those fair eyes endure 
To give the wounds they will not cure ? 

Drydat. 



REPAIR MB WITH THY PRESENCE. 

How use doth breed a habit in a man ! 
This shadowy desert, unfrequented woods, 
I better brook than flourishing peopled 

towns : 
Here can I sit alone, unseen of any, 
And to the nightingale's complaining notes 
Tune my distresses and record my woes. 
O thou that dost inhabit in my breast. 
Leave not the mansion so long tenantless ; 
Lest, growing ruinous, the building fall. 
And leave no memory of what it was ! 
Repair me with thy presence, Silvia ; 
Thou gentle nymph, cherish thy forlorn swain. 

Shakespeare, 



THE DISCONSOLATE LOVER. 

Like as the culver on the barM bough 

Sits mourning for the absence of her mate, 
And in her songs sends many a wishful vow 

For his return, that seems to linger late ; 
So I alone, now left disconsolate. 

Mourn to myself the absence of my love, 
And, wandering here and there all desolate, 

Seek with my plaints to match that mourn- 
ful dove. 
The joy of aught that under heaven doth love 

Can comfort me, but her own joyous sight. 
Whose sweet aspect both God and man can 
move 

In her unspotted pleasaunce to delight : 
Dark is my aay whiles her fair light I miss, 
And dead my life, that wants such lively bliss. 

E, Spenser. 



LOVE ME STILL. 

When 'mid the festive scene we meet, . 

To joyous bosoms dear, 
Though other voices fall more sweet 

Upon thy listening ear, 
Yet scorn not thou my ruder tone, 
Oh 1 think my heart is all thine own. 
And love me still. 

When o'er young Beauty*s cheek of rose 

Thine eye delighted strays, 
Half proud to watch the blush that glows 

Beneath thine ardent gaze. 
Oh ! think that but for Sorrow's blight 
My faded cheek had yet been bright, 
And love me still. 

Emma C. Embury, 
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THE DESERTED ONE. 

Tis past ! we've learnt to live apart ; 

And with a faint and gradual ray 
All hope hath faded from my heart. 

Like sunset on an autumn day. 
Forgetful of these hours of pain, 
They tell me I shall love again. 

Perhaps I may ! We laugh at jests 
Some buried friend at random made : 

Peace steals within our grieving breasts, 
As sunbeams pierce the forest shade ; 

We leam to fling all mourning by — 

Ev'n that v/hich clothed our memory I 

Therefore I do believe this woe, 

Like other things, will fade and pass, 

And my crush'd heart spring up and blow. 
Like flowers among the trodaen grass : 

But ere I love it must be long — 

The habits of the heart are strong. 

Ere my accustom'd eye can seek 

In some new, unfamiliar face, 
The smile that glow'd upon thy cheek. 

And lent thine eye a softer grace. 
When in the crowd I tum'd to thee 
Proud of tliy certain sympathy ; 

Ere my poor ear, that hath been used 

To live upon thy angel voice, 
Its daily sustenance refused, 

And, forced to wander for a choice. 
Can listen to some other tone, 
And deem it welcome as thine own ; 

Ere the true heart thou couldst deceive 
Can hope, and dream, and trust once more, 

And from another's lips believe 
All that thy lips so falsely swore, 

And hear those vows of other years 

Without a burst of bitter tears ; 

Ere I have half my mind explain'd 
To one who shares my thoughts too late, 

With weary tongue, and spirit pain'd , 
And heart that still feels desolate — 

Have traveird through those bygone days. 

Which made life barren to my gaze ; — 

What years must pass 1 in this world of 
strife. 

How small will be my portion then : 
The fainting energies of life 

Will scarcely serve to love again. 



Love ! — ^to the pale uncertain flame. 
The fervent god denies his name. 

Oh ! never more shall trust return, — 
Trust, by which love alone can live : 

Ev'n while I woo my heart shall yearn 
For answers thou wert wont to give ; 

And my faint sighs shall echo be 

Of those I breathed long since to thee. 

Hon, Mrs, Norton, 



COME AS THOU CAM*8T A THOUSAND 

TIMES. 

Come to me in my dreams, and then 
By day I shall be rich again : 
For then the night will more than pay 
The hopeless longing of the day. 

Come as thou cam'st a thousand times, 
A messenger from radiant climes, 
And smile on thy new world, and be 
As kind to all the rest as me. 

Or as thou never cam'st, in sooth. 
Come now, and let me dream it truth. 
And part my hair, and kiss my brow. 
And say, "My love, why sufferest thou ?" 

Come to me in my dreams, and then 
By day I shall be well again ; 
For then the night will more than pay 
The hopeless longing of the day. 

Matthew Arnold, 



MY DREAMS PRESENT ME WITH 
NOTHING BUT THEE. 

Thou sleep'st while the eyes of the planets 
are watching, 
Regardless of love and of me. 
I sleep : but my dreams, at thy lineaments 
catching. 
Present me with nothing but thee. 

Thou art changed, while the colour of night 
changes not. 
Like the fading allurements of day ; 
I am changed, for all beauty to me seems a 
blot 
While the joy of my heart is away. 

Anon, 
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MAIDEN, THOU HAST MY HEART. 

But she abidcth silent, fair, 
All shaded by her flaxen hair 

The blushes come and go ; 
I look, and I no more can speak 
Than the red sun that on her cheek 

Smiles ss he lieth low. 

Sometimes the roses by the latch, 
Or scarlet vine-leaves from her thatch, 

Come sailing down like birds ; 
\Vhen from their drifts her board I clear, 
She thanks me, but I scarce can hear 

The shyly-utter'd words. 

Oft have I woo*d sweet Lettice White 
By daylight and by candlelight, 

When we two were apart. 
Some better day come on apace. 
And, let me tell her face to face, 

" Maiden, thou hast my heart" 

How gently rock yon poplars high 
Against the reach of primrose sky 

With heaven's pale candles stored ! 
She sees them all, sweet Lettice White ; 
ril e'en go sit again to-night 

Beside her ironing-board ! 

\yean Ingelow, 



THE SMILE OP THAT LOVE-LIT EYE. 

With a burning brow and weary limb. 
From the parting glance of day, 

The student sits in his study dim, 
Till the east with dawn is gray ; 

But what are those musty tomes to him ? 
His spirit is far away. 

He seeks, in fancy, the hall of light 
Where his lady leads the dance, 

Where the festal bowers are gleaming 
bright. 
Lit up by her sunny glance ; 

And he thinks of her the livelong night : 
She thinketh of him — perchance ! 

Yet many a gallant knight is by 
To dwell on each gushing tone, 

To drink the smile of that love-lit eye, 
Which should beam upon him alone ; 

To woo with the vow, the glance, and sigh, 
The heart that he claims his own. 

Ation, 



A LOVER ON THE SEA. 

I never knew how dear thou wert 

Till I was on the silent sea : 
And then my lone and musing heart 

Sent back its passionate thoughts to thee. 
When the wind slept on ocean's breast. 

And the moon smiled above the deep, 
I longed, thus o'er thy spirit's rest, 

A vigil like yon moon to keep. 

When the gales arose, and, tempcst-toss'd, 

Our struggling ship was sore beset. 
Our topsails rent, our bearing lost, 

And fear in every spirit met ; 
Oh then, amid the midnight storm. 

Peace on my soul thy memory shed — 
The floating image of thy form 

Made strong my heart amid its dread. 

Yes, on the dark and troubled sea, 

I strove my spirit's depths to know, 
And found its deep, deep love for thee, 

Fathomless as the gufe below. 
The waters bore me on my way — 

Yet oh ! more swift than rushing streams, 
To thee flew back, from day to day. 

My clinging love — my burning dreams. 

Catherine Warfield. 



WILT THOU BE MY DEARIE, O? 

Lassie wi' the lint-white locks, 
Bonnie lassie, artless lassie, 
Wilt thou wi* me tent the flocks — 
Wilt thou be my dearie, O ? 

Now Nature deeds the flowery lea. 
An' a' is young an' sweet like thee ; 
Oh, wilt thou share its joys wi' me, 
And say thou'lt be my dearie, O .? 

An' when the welcome simmer shower 
Has cheer'd ilk drooping little flower, 
We'll to the breathing woodbine bower 
At sultry noon, my dearie, O. 

When Cynthia lights, wi' silver ray, 
The weary shearer's hameward way, 
Thro' yellow waving fields we'll stray, 
An' talk o' love, my dearie, O. 

An' when the howling wintry blast 
Disturbs my lassie's midnight rest, 
EnclaspM to my faithful breast, 
I'll comfort thee, my dearie, O. 

Bums, 
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I HAVE WON HERt 

She is fair, and very pretty, 

With a sparkling: bright blue eye ; 
And her cheeks with smiles arc dimpled 

When she knows Fm standing by. 
Yet she says she docs not love me — 

Never will be wife of mine : 
But those smiles and dimples tell me 

With despair I need not pine. 



So, I let her meet my pleadings 

With her bright ana saucy smile. 
And I bow before the archness 

Lighting up her face the while ; 
Listening with a fcign'd emotion, 

And a put-on look of woe : 
For I love to hear her accent — 

See her lips when saying ** No ;" 



Love to see the graceful action 

Of her foot upon the ground — 
As its tiny sole she patters, 

There is music in the sound ; 
And the words come to my hearing 

Sweet as murmurs of the dove ; 
For I know their hidden meaning — 

Read them in the light of love. 



Thus, though still she " No " is saying, 

I, at home, have named the day ; 
And her mother smiles, while weeping, — 

" Swiftly wing the hours away I 
And my Mary is the fondest, 

Dearest, of my children three : 
Why not wait a little longer ? 

Why this hurry ? " questions she. 



But my ear is deaf to pleading. 

Vainly all excuses flow ; 
For my Mary listens blushing, 

And no more she whispers " No.** 
So my life grows fair and joyous. 

Winning ever new delight, 
From the thought that I have won her — 

Won my love, my life, my light ! 

y. A. Langford, 



On those lovely lips 
Dawns the soft, relenting smile. 

Coleridge, 



SERENADE. 

Awake ! The starry midnight hour 

Hangs charm'd, and pauscth in its flight ; 
In its own sweetness sleeps the flower. 
And the doves lie hush'd in deep delight ! 
Awake ! awake ! 
Look forth, my love, for Love's sweet 
sake ! 

Awake ! Soft dews will soon arise 

From daisied mead and thorny brake ; 
Then, sweet, uncloud those eastern eyes. 
And like the tender morning break I 
Awake ! awake ! 
Dawn forth, my love, for Love's sweet 
sake I 

Awake I Within the musk-rose bower 

I watch, pale flower of love, for thee ; 
Ah, come, and show the starry hour 

What wealth of love thou hid'st from me ! 
Awake ! awake ! 
Show all thy love, for love's sweet 
sake! 

Awake ! Ne'er heed, though listening Night 

Steal music from thy silver voice ; 
Uncloud thy beauty, rare and bright. 
And bid the world and me rejoice ! 
Awake ! awake ! 
She comes, — at last, for Love's sweet 
sake. 

Barry Cornwall, 



A HEART THAT LOVES THEE. 

Oh that from far-away mountains, 

Over the restless waves, 
Where bubble enchanted fountains. 

Rising from jeweird caves, 
I could call a fair)" bird, 
Who, whenever thy voice was heard, 
Should come to thee, dearest ! 

He should h<ive violet pinions. 

And a beak of silver white. 
And should bring from the sun's dominions 

Eyes that would give thee light ; 
Thou shouldst see that he was bom 
In a land of gold and mom. 
To be thy servant, dearest ! 

Oft should he drop on thy tresses 
A pearl, or diamond stone, 
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And would )rield to thy light caresses 

Blossoms in Eden gjown ; 
Round thy path his wings would shower 
Now a gem and now a flower, 
And dewy odours, dearest,! 

He should fetch from the Eastern island 
The songs that die Peris sing, 

And, when evening is clear and silent, 
Spells to thy ear would bring ; 

Ana, with his mysterious strain. 

Would entrance thy weary brain — 
With Love's own music, dearest ! 

No Phcenix, alas I will hover. 
Sent from the morning star ; 
And then thou must take of thy lover 

A gift not brought so far ; 
Wanting bird, and gem, and song. 
Ah I receive and treasure long 

A heart that loves thee, dearest. 

Sterling, 



FAIREST AND NOBLEST. 

Who shall be fairest ? 

Who shall be rarest ? 
Who shall be first in the songs that wc sing ? 

She who is kindest 

When fortune is blindest. 
Hearing through winter the blooms of the 
spring. 

Charm of our gladness. 

Friend of our sadness. 
Angel of life, when its pleasures take wing ! 

She shall be fairest, 

She shall be rarest, 
She shall be first in the songs that we sing ! 

Wlio shall be nearest. 

Noblest and dearest, 
Named but with honour and pride evermore ? 

He, the undaunted, 

Whose banner is planted 
On glory's high ramparts and battlements 
hoar; 

Fearless of danger, 

To falsehood a stranger. 
Looking not back while there's duty before ! 

He shall be nearest, 

He shall be dearest, 
He shall be first in our hearts evermore ! 

Charles Mackay, 



THE LOVBR*S PRAYER ANSWERED. 

It was an eve of autumn's holiest mood ; 
The corn-fields, bathed in Cynthia's silver 

light, 
Stood ready for the reaper's gathering hand ; 
And all the winds slept soundly — Nature 

seem'd, 
In silent contemplation, to adore 
Its Maker. Now and then the aged leaf 
Fell from its fellows, rustling to the ground ; 
And, as it fell, bade man think on his end. 
On vale and laJce, on wood and mountain high, 
With pensive wing outspread, sat heavenly 

Thought, 
Conversing with itself. Vesper look'd fortli. 
From out her western hermitage, and smiled ; 
And up the east unclouded, rode the moon 
With all her stars, gazing on earth intense. 
As if she saw some wonder walking there. 
Such was the night, so lovely, still, serene. 
When, by a hermit thorn that on the hill 
Had seen a hundred flowery ages pass, 
A damsel kneel'd to offer up her prayer — 
Her prayer nightly ofTer'd, nightly heard. 
This ancient thorn had been the meeting-place 
Of love, before his country's voice had cali'd 
The ardent youth to flelds of honour far 
Beyond the wave : and hither now repair'd, 
Nightly, the maid, by God's all-seeing eye 
Seen only, while she sought this boon alone : 
" Her lover's safety and his quick return." 
In holy, humble attitude she kneel'd, 
And to her bosom, fair as moonbeam, pressed 
One hand, the other lifted up to heaven : 
Her eye, upturn'd, bright as the star of morn. 
As violet meek, excessive ardour stream'd, 
Wafting away her earnest heart to God. 
Her voice, scarce utter*d, soft as Zephyr sighs 
On morning lily's check, though soft and low, 
Yet heard in heaven, heard at the Mercy-seat. 
A tear-drop wander'd on her lovely face ; 
It was a tear of faith and holy fear. 
Pure as the drops that hang at dawning-timc. 
On yonder willows bv the stream of life. 
On her the moon look'd stedfastly; the stars. 
That circle nightly round the Eternal Throne, 
Glanced down, well pleased; and Everlasting 

Love 
Gave gracious audience to her prayer sincere. 
Oh, had her lover seen her thus alone. 
Thus holy, wrestling thus, and all for him ! 
For oft-times doth Providence 
With unexpected joy the fervent prayer 
Of faith surprise. Retum'd from long delay. 
With glory crown'd of righteous actions won. 
The sacred thorn, to memor)' dear, first sought 



The youth, and found it at the happy hour, 
Just when the damsel kneeFd herself to pray. 
Wrapp'd in devotion, pleading with her God : 
Sweet was the thought 1 
But sweeter still the kind remembrance came, 
That she was flesh and blood, form'd for 

himself, 
The plighted partner of his future life. 
And as they met, embraced, and sat, em- 

bower'd 
In woody chambers of the starry nighty 
Spirits of love about them ministered, 
And God, approving, blessed the holy joy ! 

Pollok. 

LOVE SANCTIFIES BEAUTY TO THE 

LOVER. 

Thy glorious beauty was the gift of heaven : 
As such thou shouldst have prized it, and 

have died 
Ere thou didst yield it up to mortal touch, 
Unless thy heart went with it, to make pure 
And sanctify the offering. 

Mrs, Osgood. 

THE SIESTA. 

Airs, that wander and murmur round, 
Bearing delight where'er ye blow, 

Make in the elms a lulling sound. 
While my lady sleeps in the shade below. . 

Lighten and lengthen her noonday rest, 

Till the heat of the noonday sun is o'er ! 
Sweet be her slumbers ! though in my breast 

The pain she has waked may slumber no 
more. 
Breathing soft from the blue profound. 

Bearing delight where'er ye blow. 
Make in the elms a lulling sound, 

While my lady sleeps in the shade below. 

Airs, that over the bending boughs 

And under the shade of pendent leaves 
Murmur soft, like my timid vows, 

Or the secret siehs my bosom heaves, — 
Gently sweeping the grassy ground, 

Bearing delight where'er ye blow, — 
Make in the elms a lulling sound. 

While my lady sleeps in the shade below. 

W, C. Bryant 
{translated from the Spanish), 

LOVBJRS* EYES. 

The sweet eyes that his eyes were set upon 
Were hid by shamefast lids as he did speak, 
And redder colour bum'd on her fresh cheek. 
And her lips smiled. Wm, Morris. 



HOPE OP MY HEART I LIGHT OP MY 

LIFE! 

My love is as fresh as the morning sky, 
My love is as soft as the summer air. 
My love is as true as the saints on high. 
And never was saint so fair ; 
Oh, glad is my heart when I name her 
name, 
For it sounds like a song to me — 
ril love you, it sings, nor heed their 
blame, 
For you love me, Astor Mackree ! 

Sweet Sibyl ! sweet Sibyl ! my heart is wild 
With the fairy spell that her eyes have lit ; 
I sit in a dream wnere my love has smiled — 
I kiss where her name is writ ! 
Oh, darling, I fly, like a dreamy boy ; 
The toil that is joy to the strong and 
true, 
The life that the brave for their land 
employ, 
I squander in dreams of you. 

The face of my love has the changeful light 
That gladdens the sparkling sky of spring ; 
The voice of my love is a strange delight. 
As when birds in the May-time sing. 
Oh, hope of my heart ! oh, light of my 
life ! . 
Oh come to me, darling, with peace 
and rest ! 
Oh! come like the summer, my own 
sweet wife. 
To your home in my longing breast ! 

Be bless'd with the home sweet Sibyl will 
sway 
With the glance of her soft and queenly 
eyes ; 
Oh ! happy the love young Sibyl will pay 
With the breath of her tender sighs. 
That home is the hope of my waking 
dreams — 
That love fills my eyes with pride — 
There's light in their glance, tnere's joy\ 
in their beams. 
When I think of my own young bride. 

C. Cavan Dujfy. 

TRUE LOVE. 

The soul, intent on offices of love, 

Will oft neglect, or scorn, the weaker proof 

Which smiles or speech can give. 

Brown, 
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AT YOUR APPROACH MY HEART BEATS 
FAST WITHIN ME. 

I swear, I love you with my first virgin fond- 
ness ; 

I live all in you, and I die without you : 

At your approach my heart beats fast within 
me ; 

A pleasing trembling thrills through all my 
blood, 

Whene'er you touch me with your melting 
hand ; 

But when you kiss, oh ! 'tis not to be spoke ! 

Gildofu 



A VISION OP THE PAST. 

In tatter'd old slippers that toast at the bars, 
And a ragged old jacket perfumed with cigars, 
Away from the world and its toils and its 

cares, 
IVe a snug little kingdom up four pair of 

stairs. 

To mount to this realm is a toil, to be sure, 
But the fire there is bright and the air rather 

pure; 
And the view I behold on a sunshiny day 
Is grand through the chimney-pots over the 

way. 

This snug little chamber is cramm'd in all 
nooks, 

With worthless old knicknacks and silly old 
books, 

And foolish old odds and foolish old ends, 

Crack'd bargains from brokers, cheap keep- 
sakes from friends : 

Old armour, prints, pictures, pipes, china (all 

crack*d). 
Old rickety tables, and chairs broken-back'd ; 
A twopenny treasury, wondrous to see ; 
What matter ? 'tis pleasant to you, friend, and 

me. 

No better divan need the Sultan reauire 
Than the creaking old sofa that basks by the 

fire; 
And 'tis wonderful, surely, what music you get 
From the rickety, ramshackle, wheezy spinet. 

That praying-rug came from a Turcoman's 

camp; 
By Tiber once twinkled that brazen old lamp ; 
A Mameluke fierce yonder dagger has drawn : 
'Tis a murderous knife to toast muffins upon. I 



Long, long through the hours, and the night, 

and the chimes. 
Here we talk of old books, and old friends, 

and old times ; 
As we sit in a fog made of rich Latakie, 
This chamber is pleasant to you, friend, and 

me. 

But of all the cheap treasures that garnish 

my nest, 
There's one that I love and I cherish the best ; 
For the finest of couches that's padded with 

hair 
I never would change thee, my cane-bottom'd 

chair \ 

'Tis a bandy-legg'd, high-shoulder'd, worm- 

eaten seat, 
With a creaking old back, and twisted old 

feet ; 
But since the fair morning when Fanny sat 

there, 
I bless thee and love thee, old cane-bottom'd 

chair. 

If chairs have but feeling, in holding such 

charms, 
A thrill must have pass'd through your 

withered old arms ! 
I look'd, and I long'd, and I wish'd in despair ; 
I wish'd myself turn'd to a cane-bottom'd 

chair. 

It was but a moment she sate in this place ; 

She'd a scarf on her neck, and a smile on her 
face ; 

A smile on her face, and a rose in her hair. 

And she sat there, and bloom'd in my cane- 
bottom'd chair. 

And so I have valued my chair ever since, 
Like the shrine of a saint or the throne of a 

prince ; 
Saint Fanny, my patroness sweet, I declare, 
The queen of my heart and my cane-bottom*d 

chair. 

When the candles bum low, and the com- 
pany's gone, 
In the silence of night as I sit here alone — 
I sit here alone, but we yet are a pair — 
My Fanny I sec in my cane-bottom'd chair 

She comes from the past and revisits my 

room ; 
She looks as she then did, all beauty <ind 

bloom ; 
So smiling and tender, so fresh and so fair, 
And yonder she sits in my cane-bottom'd 

chair. Thackeray. 
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I LOVB THEE, MADLY LOVE THEE ! 

Festus, Live, mine Elissa ! and thou shall 
live with me ; 
And I will love thee ever as I now love. 
Wilt thou ? 

Elissa. Oh ! make me happy ! say I may 
Believe thee. 

Festus, May ? thou must 
Elissa, Say it again. 

I cannot know too often of my bliss. 
But dost thou love me ? tell me — wilt thou 
love me ? 
Festus. Since I have known thee I have 
done nought else. 
All hours not spent with thee are blanks 

between stars. 
I love thee ! love thee ! love thee ! madly 

love thee ! 
Oh ! thou hast drunk my heart dry of all 

love ! 
It will be empty to aught after thee. 
Come, dry thine eyes. Blessings on those 

sweet eyes ! 
By heaven ! they might a moment win the 

glance 
Of any seraph gazing not on God. 

Bailey. 

FOND MEMORIES. 

Oh ! pardon that in crowds a while 
I waste one thou^jht 1 owe to thee ; 

And self-condemn'd appear to smile, 
Unfaithful to thy memory ! 

Nor deem that memory less dear 
That then I seem not to repine ; 

I would not fools should overhear 
One sigh that should be wholly thine. 

Byron, 

THE FIRST SV^EET NAME THAT LED 
HIM DOWN LOVE'S WAYS. 

In feverish doze he thought of bygone days, 
When love was soft, life strong, and a 
sweet name, 
The first sweet name that led him down love's 
ways. 
Unbidden ever to his fresh lips came ; 
Half-witting would he speak it, and for 
shame 
Flush red, and think what folk would deem 

thereof 
If they might know CEnone was his love. 

Wm. Morris, 



THE PUREST AND THE FAIREST 
THERE. 

Along the garden-walk I stra/d, 

To cull a fitting flower for thee ; 
And musing there 1 long dclay'd. 

Uncertain which that flower should be. 
For, for the maid who wakes my muse, 

In heart so pure, in face so fair. 
It needful was that I should choose 

The purest and the fairest there. 



At length, beneath the sheltering shade 

Of roses, hiding from the light, 
By their own fragrant sweets betra/d. 

These white pinks caught my wandering 
sight 
So chastely delicate their mien. 

So sweetly rich their fragrance rare— 
" Bright flowers 1 " I cried, " ye are, I ween, 

The purest and the fairest there.'' 



I cull'd them, for 'twas known to me 

Thy sire would hold a feast to-night. 
And that I there should meet with thee, 

Amid the lords and ladies bright. 
And still, in simplest garb array'd, 

I find thee here, as everywhere. 
Though bright the throng, belovM maid ! 

The purest and the fairest there. 

Take them ; and may thy breast be found 

As free as they from any blot, 
And shed its fragrant virtues round 

On those who own a lowlier lot. 
So shalt thou, when from death's repose 

Thou wakest, heavenly joys to share. 
Still shine amid the throng that shows 

The purest and the fairest there, 

Peter Spencer. 



DREAM OF FLOWERS. 

I dream'd that, as I wander*d by the way, 
Bare winter suddenly was changed to spring. 

And gentle odours led my steps astray, 
Mix'd with the sound of waters murmuring 

Along a shelving bank of turf, which lay 
Under a copse, and hardly dared to fling 

Its green arms round the bosom of the stream. 

But kiss'd it and then fled, as thou might'st 
in a dream. 
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There grew, 'mid wind, flowers and violets, 

Daisies, those pearrd arcturi of the earth. 
The constellated flower that never sets, 
Faint oxlips, tender bluebells, at whose 

birth 
The sod scarce heaved ; and that tall flower 

that wets 
Its mother's face with heaven-collected tears, 
When the low wind, its playmate's voice, 

it hears. 

And in the warm hedge grew lush eglantine, 
Green cowbind, and the moonlight coloured 
may, 
And cherry blossoms, and white cups, whose 
wine 
Was the bright dew yet drain'd not by the 
day; 
And wild roses, and ivy serpentine, 

With its dark buds and leaves, wandering 
astray ; 
And flowers, azure, black, and streak'd with 

gold, 
Fairer than any waken'd eyes behold. 

And nearer to the river's trembling edge 
There grew broad flag- flowers, purple 
brankt with white. 

And starry river-buds among the sedge ; 
And floating water-lilies, broad and bright, 

Which lit the oak that overhung the ledge 
With moonlight beams of their own watery 
light ; 

And bulrushes, and reeds of such deep green 

As soothed the dazzled eye with sober sheen. 

Methought that of these visionary flowers 
I made a nosegay, bound in such a way 
That the same hues, which in their natural 
bowers 
Were mingled, or opposed, the like array 
Kept the imprisoned children of the hours 

Within my hand, — and then, elate and gay, 
I hasten'd to the spot whence I had come. 
That I might there present it I — Oh ! to 
whom? 

Percy Bysshe SMlcy, 



LOVE IS THE CROSS AND PASSION 
OP THE HEART. 

Who says he loves and is not wretched, lies ; 
It is the most reasonable thing in nature. 
What can we do but love ? It is our cup. 
Love is the cross and passion of the heart ; 
Its end — its errand. Bailey, 



HOW HAVE I THOUGHT OP THEE? 

How have I thought of thee ? As flics 

The dove to setk her mate. 
Trembling lest some rude hand has made 

Her sweet home desolate : 
Thus timidly 1 seek in thine 
The only heart that throbs with mine. 

How have I thought of thee? As turns 

The flower to meet the sun, 
Ev'n though, when clouds and storms ari e, 

It be not shone upon : 
Thus, dear one, in thine eye I see 
The only light that beams for me. 

How have I thought of thee ? As dreams 

The mariner of home, 
When doom'd o'er many a weary waste 

Of waters yet to roam : 
Thus doth my spirit turn to thee. 
My guiding-star o'er life's wild sea. 

How have I thought of thcc ? As kneels 

The Persian at the shrine 
Of his resplendent god, to watch 

His earliest glories shine : 
Thus doth my spirit bow to thee, 
My soul's own radiant deity. 

Emma C Embury. 



VARIOUS CHARMS LIKE VARIOUS WINES. 

Then sit we, love, and sip with me. 
And I will teach thyself to thee. 
Thy nature is so pure and fine, 

Tis most like wine ; 
Thy blood, which blushes through each vein, 

Rosy champagne ; 
And the fair skin which o'er it grows, 

Bright as its snows. 
Thy wit, which thou dost work so well, 

Is like cool moselle ; 
Like madeira, bright and warm. 

Is thy smile's charm ; 
Claret's glory hath thine eye, 

Or mine must lie ; 
But nought can like thy lips possess 

Deliciousness : 
And now that thou'rt divinely merry, 
I'll kiss and call thee sparkling sherry. 

Bailey. 
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LOVB MB LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG. 

Love me little, love me long, 

Is the burden of my song ; 

Love that is too hot and strong 

Burneth soon to waste : 

Still I would not have thee cold, 

Not too backward or too bold ; 

Love that lasteth till 'tis old 

Fadeth not in haste. 
Love me little, love me long, 
Is the burden of my song. 

If thou lovest me too much, 

It will not prove as true a touch ; 

Love me little, more than such, 

For I fear the end : 
I am with little well content, 
And a little from thee sent 
Is enough, with true intent, 

To be steadfast, friend. 
Love me little, love me long, &c. 



Say thou lovest mc, while thou live, 
I to thee my love will give, 
Never dreaming to deceive, 

While that life endures 
Nay, and after death, in sooth, 
I to thee will keep my truth, 
As now when in m^ May of youth 

This my love assures. 
Love me little, love me long, &c. 



Constant love is moderate ever, 
And it will through life pers^ver ; 
Give me that with true endeavour, 

I will it restore : 
A suit of durance let it be, 
For all weathers that for me. 
For the land or for the sea, 

Lasting evermore. 
Love me little, love me long, &c. 



Winter's cold or summer's heat, 
Autunm's tempest on it beat, 
It can never loiow defeat, 

Never can rebel : 
Such the love that I would g^in. 
Such the love, I tell thee plain. 
Thou must give, or woo in vain ; 

So to thee farewell ! 
Love me little, love me long, &c. 

Herrick, 



A LOVER CURED. 

He was to imagine me his love, his mistress ; 
and I set him every day to woo mc : at which 
time would I, being but a moonish youth, 
grieve, be effeminate, changeable, longing, 
and liking : proud, fantastical, apish, shallow, 
inconstant, full of tears, full of smiles ; for 
every passion something, and for no passion 
truly anything, as boys and women are for 
the most part cattle of this colour : would now 
like him, now loathe him ; then entertain him, 
then forswear him ; now weep for him, then 
spit at him ; that I drave my suitor from his 
mad humour of love to a living humour of 
madness ; which was to forswear the full 
stream of the world, and to live in a nook 
merely monastic : and thus I cured him. 

Shakespeare, 



THE STAR ROUND WHICH MY 
THOUGHTS REVOLVE. 

It is a fearful thing 
To love as I love thee ; to feel the world — 
The bright, the beautiful, joy-giving world — 
A blank without thee. Never more to me 
Can hope, joy, fear, wear different seeming. 

Now 
I have no hope that docs not dream for thee ; 
I have no joy that is not shared bv thee ; 
I have no fear that does not dread for thee : 
All that I onCe took pleasure in — my lute — 
Is only sweet when it repeats thy name ; 
My flowers, I only gather them for thee ; 
The book drops listless down. I cannot read. 
Unless it is to thee ; my lonely hours 
Are spent in shaping forth our future lives. 
After my own romantic fantasies. 
He is the star round which my thoughts 

revolve 
Like satellites. Z. E, Landon, 



ABSORBED IN THEMSELVES. 

The lady was, of course^ most beautiful. 
And made her lover do just as she pleased : 
And consequently he did very wrong. 
They met, sang, walk'd, talk'd folly, just as 

all 
Such couples do ; adored each other ; thought, 
Spoke, wrote, dream'd of and for nought on 

earth 
Except themselves ; and so on. 

Bailey, 
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A LOVER'S FAREWELL. 

Friend of my heart, adieu ! 

God keep thee in His care ! 
Receive this parting sigh, 
Believe this parting prayer ; 
And do not quite forget the few 
Bright hopes we've known. Adieu ! adieu ! 

Remember vanish'd hours ; 
Let memory softly dwell 
On one who thinks of thee 
With thoughts too deep to tell, — 
On one whose love more steadfast grew 
'Mid clouds and tears ! Adieu 1 adieu ! 

Let crentle dreams arise, 

When thou art from mc, 
Of all the " counsel sweet " 
That I have shared with thee j 
Think cf mc still as when we tuo 
Mingled sweet thoughts I Adieu I adieu ! 

Tliink of the heart of love 

That ever sprang to meet 
Thy slightest wish, — and deem'd 
No earthly joy so sweet 
As when on spirit wings it flew 
To speak with thine ! Adieu I adieu ! 

Think of the heart of faith 

That watch'd with anxious pain 
For tidings of thy health 
O'er the dividing main ! 
Think of the loving lieart and true 
That writes with tears — Adieu 1 adieu ! 

Though dark with many a fault 
The self-same heart may be, 
It hath one spot unstained : 
It never err*d to thee ! 
These are no idle words— nor new — 
Thou know'st their truth I Adieu ! adieu ! 

A, y. Sparrow, 



CHARMS ARE IN THY WORDS. 

Say anything, that I may hear thee talk I 
For charms are in thy words, and transport 

springs 
From thy bewitching accents. 

Mrs, Wiseman, 



MY GOODS, MY FRIENDS, MY LIPS 
ARE THINE. 

The mountains high, whose lofty tops do 

meet the haughty sky ; 
The craggy rock, that to the sea free passage 

doth denv ; 
The ag6d oak, that doth resist the force of 

blustering blast ; 
The pleasant herb, that everywhere a pleasant 

smell doth cast ; 
The lion's force, whose courage stout declares 

a prince-like might ; 
The eagle, that for woithiness is borne of 

kings in fight : — 

These, I say, and thousands more, by tract 

of time decay, 
And, like to time, do quite consume, and 

fade from form to clay ; 
But my true heart and service vow'd shall 

last time out of mind, 
And still remain as thine by doom, as Cupid 

hath assigned. 
My faith, lo here ! I vow to thee, my troth 

thou know^st too well ; 
My goods, my friends, my life is thine ; what 

need I more to tell ? 
I am not mine, but thine ; I vow thy hests 

I will obey, 
And serve thee as a servant ought, in pleasing 

if I may ; 
And sith I have no flying wings, to serve 

thee as I wish, 
No fins to cut the silver streams, as doth the 

gliding fish : 
Wherefore leave now forgetfulness, and send 

again to me, 
And strain thy azure veins to write, that I 

may greeting see. 
And thus farewell ! more dear to me than 

chiefest friend I have. 
Whose love in heart I mind to shrine, till 

Death his fee do crave, 

Richard Edwards {about 1557). 

THE UNION OF TRUE LOVERS. 

His being was in her alone. 
And he not being she was none. 
They jo/d one joy, one grief they grieved, 
One love they loved — one life they lived ! 

Sir P, Sydney, 

He lived while she was kind ; and when she 
frown'd he died. Thomas Cray, 
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THB THOUSAND NAMELESS ACTIONS 

OF LOVE. 

Yes, it is true, 1 utter'd not my tale : 

But didst thou never hear the bitter sighs 
That sweli'd my breast, ne'er see what deadly 
pale 
Stole o'er my cheek, how often to mine eyes. 
Spite of myself, the grief- wrung tears would 
rise, 
When by thy side some youth than me more 
bold. 
More blest in all those charms that wealth 
supplies, 
With ready tongue his artful story told ? 
Hast thou not seen my passion, ill-controll'd. 
For thee in thousand nameless actions 
shown ? 
Seen that in others nought would I behold ? 
That still I spoke, moved, breathed for thee 
alone? 
And might not those have bought thee, far 

above 
The feeble power of words, my matchless 
love ? Davenport, 



A LOVER'S VISIONS REALIZED. 

I lived with visions for my company 
Instead of men and women, years ago. 
And found them gentle mates, nor thought 
to know 
A sweeter music than they pla/d to me. 
But soon their trailing purple was not free 
Of this world's dust, their lutes did silent 

grow, 
And I myself grew faint and blind below 
Their vanishing eyes. Then thou didst 
come — ^to be, 
Belov^ what they seem'd. Their shining 
fronts. 
Their songs, their splendours (better, yet the 
same, 
As river-water hallow'd into fonts), 
Met in thee, and from out thee overcame 
My soul with satisfaction of all wants : 
Because God's gifts put man's best dreams 
to shame. E, B. Browning 

(from the Portuguese), 



VIRTUE BNQENDBRS FAITH. 

If his occasion were not virtuous, 
I should not urge it half so faithfully. 

Shakespeare, 



ALL I CAN GIVE YOU I GIVE. 

Ask nothing more of me, sweet, 
All I can eive you I give. 

Heart of my heart, were it more, 
More would be laid at your feet : 
Love that should help you to live. 
Song that should spur you to soar. 

All things were nothing to give 
Once to have sense of you more. 
Touch you and taste of you, sweet. 
Think you and breathe you and live. 
Swept of your wings as they soar. 
Trodden by chance of your feet. 

I, that have love and no more, 
Give you but love of you, sweet : 
He that hath more, let him give ; 
He that hath wings, let him soar : 
Mine is the heart at your feet 
Here, that must love you to live. 

Swinburne, 



YOUR vows SHALL BE MINE. 

If vou become a nun, dear, 

A friar I will be ; 
In any cell you run, dear, 

Pray look behind for me. 
The roses all turn pale, too ; 
The doves all take the veil, too ; 

The blind will see the show : 
What ! you become a nun, my dear? 

I'll not believe it, — no ! 

If you become a nun, dear. 

The bishop Lov^ will be : 
The Cupids, every one, dear, 

WiU chant " We trust inthee ! " 
The incense will go sighing, 
The candles fall a dying, 

The water turn to wine : 
What ! you go take the vows, my dear ? 

You may— but theyTl be mine. 

Leigh Hunt. 



The sun was not so true unto the day 
As he to me. Shakespeare, 



LOVERS' LANGUAGE. 

Sigh'd and look'd unutterable things. 

Thomson. 
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LEAVE THY HOME AND COMB WITH 

Dear, leave thy home and come with me. 
That scorn the world for love of thee ; 
Here we will live, within this park, 
A court of joy and pleasure's ark. 

Here we will hunt, here we will range : 
Constant in love, our sports will change ; 
Of hearts, in any change we make, 
I will have thine, thou mine shalt take. 

Here we will walk upon the lawns, 
And see the tripping of the fawns ; 
And all the deer shall wait on thee — 
Thou shalt command both them and me. 

The leaves a whispering noise shall make, 
Their music-notes the birds shall wake. 
And, while thou art in quiet sleep, 
Through the green wood shall silence keep ; 

And while my herds about thee feed, 
Love's lesson in thy face I'il read. 
And feed upon thy lovely look. 
For Beauty hath no fairer book. 

'Tis not the weather nor the air, 

It is thyself that is so fair ; 

Nor doth it rain when heaven lowers : 

But when you frown then fall the showers. 

One sun alone moves in the sky — 
Two suns thou hast, one in each eye ; 
Only by day that sun gives light — 
Where thou dost rise there is no night 

Earl of Pembroke. 

THAT DROP OF BALM, 

If we consider the high abstraction of this 
feeling of love, its depth, its purity, its 
voluptuous refinement even in the meanest 
breast, how sacred and how sweet it is ; this 
alone may reconcile us to the lot of humanity. 
That drop of balm turns the bitter cup to 
a delicious nectar and vindicates the ways of 
God to man. Hazlitt. 

THE STRENGTH MIRACULOUS OP 
UNITED LOVE. 

We read together, reading the same book. 

Our heads bent forward in a half embrace. 
So that each shade that either spirit took 

Was straight reflected in the other's face : 
We read, not silent, nor aloud, but each 

Followed the eye that pass'd the page along 
With a low murmuring sound, that, was not 
speech, 

Yet with so much monotony, 
In its half-slumbering harmony, 
You might not call it song ; 



More like a bee that in the noon rejoices. 
Than any custom'd mood of human voices. 
Then if some wayward or disputed sense 

Made cease awhile that music, and brought 
on 
A strife of gracious-worded difference. 

Too light to hurt our souls' dear unison, 
We had experience of a blissful state, 
In which our powers of thought stood 

separate. 
Each, in its own high freedom, set apart, 
But both close folded in one loving heart ; 
So that we seem'd without conceit to be 
Both one and two in our identity. 
We pra/d together, praying the same prayer, 

But each that pra/d did seem to be alone, 
And saw the other in a golden air 

Poised far away, beneath a vacant throne, 
Beck'ning the kneeler to arise and sit 
W^ithin the glory which encompassed it ; 
And when obey'd, the vision stood beside, 

And led the way through the upper hyaline. 
Smiling in beauty tenfold glorified. 

Which, while on earth, had seem'd enough 
divine. 
The beauty of the spirit-bride, 

Who guided the rapt Florentine — 
The depth of human reason must become 
As deep as is the holy human heart. 
Ere aught in written phrases can impart 
The might and meanmg of that ecstasy 
To those low souls, who hold the myster>' 
Of the unseen universe for dark and dumb. 
But we were mortal still ; and when again 

We raised our bended knees, I do not say 
That our descending spirits felt no pain 

To meet the dimness of an earthly day ; 
Yet not as those disheartened, and the more 
Debased, the higher that they rose before. 
But, from the exaltation of that hour. 

Out of God's choicest treasury bringing 
down 
New virtue to sustain all ill — new power 

To braid life's thorns into a regal crov^Ti — 
We pass'd into the outer world, to prove 
The strength miraculous of united love. 

Richard Monckton M tines, 

THE HONOURABLE LOVER. 

As I hope 

For quiet days, fair issue, and long life, 

With such love as 'tis now, the murkiest den. 

The most opportune place, the strongest surj- 

gestion 

Our worser genius can, shall never melt 

Mine honour into lust. ch t. j. 

Shakespeare, 
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THE PURE LOVER 18 RAISED TO A 
HOLIER STATE. 

If it be true that any beauteous thing 
Raises the pure and just desire of man 
From earth to God, the eternal Fount of all, 
Such I believe my love : for as in her, 
So fair, in whom I all besides forget, 
I view the gentle work of her Creator, 
I have no care for any other thing 
Whilst thus I love. Nor is it marvellous, 
Since the effect is not of my own power, 
If the soul doth by nature, tempted forth, 
Enamoured through the eyes. 
Repose upon the eyes which it resembleth. 
And through them riseth to the primal love 
As to its end, and honours in admiring : 
For who adores the Maker needs must love 
His work. 

7. E, Taylor, 



LBT*8 NOT RUN AND WED IN HASTE. 

Pr'ythee, Chloe, not so fast. 
Let's not run and wed in haste ; 
We've a thousand things to do, — 
You must fly, and I pursue ; 
You must frown, and I must sigh, 
I entreat and you deny ! 
Stay — if I am never crost. 
Half the pleasure will be lost ; 
Be, or seem to be, severe. 
Give me reason to despair. 
Fondness will my wishes cloy, 
Make me careless of the joy. 
Lovers may of course complain 
Of their trouble and their pain. 
But if pain and trouble cease, 
Love without it will not please. 

yohn Oldmixon, 



A LADYE LOVE. 

My Daphne's hair is twisted gold, 
Bright stars apiece her eyes do hold ; 
My Daphne's brow enthrones the graces, 
My Daphne's beauty stains all faces. 
On Daphne's cheek grow rose and cherry, 
Bu» Daphne's lip's a sweeter berry ; 
Daphne's snowy hand but touch'd does melt, 
And then no heavenlier warmth is felt ; 
My Daphne's voice tunes all the spheres, 
My Daphne's music charms all ears. 
Fond am I thus to sing her praise, 
These glories now are tum'd to bays. 

John Lyiy. 



SERENADE. 

Look out Upon the stars, my love, 

And shame them with thine eyes, 
On which, than on the stars above. 

There hang more destinies. 
Night's beauty is the harmony 

Of blending shades and light ; 
Then, lady, up ! —look out ! and be 

A sister to the night 

Sleep not ! thine image wakes for aye 

Within my watching breast ; 
Sleep not 1 from her soft sleep should fly 

Who robs all hearts of rest 
Nay, lady ! from thy slumbers break, 

And make this darkness gay 
With looks whose brightness well might 
make 

Of darker nights a day Pinkney. 

A HEART SURPRISED TO UTTERANCE. 

Around a crag. 
That with its gloomy pines o'erhung the vale, 
Swept hunt and hunter out of sight and 

sound. 
They were alone ; and, in the sudden calm. 
When round them came the murmur of the 

woods 
Upon a sweeping sigh of sunmier wind — 
A moment dying ere a cymbal's clash ! 
O memory enough to sweeten death ! — 
The unexpected solitude surprised 
His heart to utterance, and the princess sat 
Blinded and crimson, as the opening rose 
That feels, yet sees not, day. Then, while the 

wind 
To his quick heart grew stiU, and every leaf 
Was watchful ear and eye, he press'd his lips 
Upon the fairest hand in all the world. 
Once. Alex, Smith, 

LOVE, THE ROOT OP HONOUR AND 
ALL VIRTUE. 

Such ones ill judge of love that cannot love, 
Ne in their frozen hearts feel kindly flame ; 
For they ought not a thing unknown re- 
prove, 
Ne natural affection faultless blame. 
For fault of few that have abused the same ; 
For it of honour and all virtue is 
The root, and brings forth glorious flowers 
of fame, 
That crown true lovers with inunortal bliss ; 
The meed of them that love, and do not love 
amiss. Spenser, 
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A LOVE-WILDBRED AND IDOLATROUS 

SOUL. 



Well, in earnest, then. 
She did but look upon him, and his blood 
Blush'd deeper even from his inmost heart ; 
For at each glance of those sweet eyes a soul 
Look'd forth as from the azure gates of 

heaven. 
She laid her finger on him ; and he felt 
As might a formless mass of marble feel. 
While feature after feature of a God 
Were being wrought from out of it She 

spake ; 
And his love-wilder'd and idolatrous soul 
Clung to the aery music of her words. 
Like a bird on a bough, high swaying in the 

wind. 
He look'd upon her beauty and forgot. 
As in a sense of drowning, all things else ; 
And right and wrong seem'd one, seem'd 

nothing ; she 
Was beauty, and that beauty everything. 
He look'd upon her as the sun on earth : 
Until, like him, he ^azed himself away 
From heaven so domg ; till he even wept, — 
Wept on her bosom as a storm-charged 

cloud 
Weeps itself out upon a hill, and cried — 
" I, too, could look on thee until I wept, — 
Blind me with kisses ! Let me look no 

longer ; 
Or change the action of thy loveliness. 
Lest long same-seemingness should send me 

mad ! 
Blind me with kisses ! I would ruin sight 
To give its virtue to thy lips, whereon 
I would die now, or ever live ; " and she, 
Soft as a feather-footed cloud on heaven. 
While her sad face grew bright like night with 

stars. 
Would turn her brow to his and both be 

happy ; 
Numberd among the constellations they ! 
Then as a tired wanderer, snow-blinded, sinks 
And swoons upon the swelling drift and dies ; 
So on her dazzling bosom would he lay 
His famish'd lips, and end their travels there. 
Oh, happy they I Not he would go to heaven — 
Not, though he might that moment 

Bailey. 
THB BLUSH OP TRUE LOVE. 
Confusion thriird me then ; and secret joy, 
Fast throbbing, stole its treasures from my 

heart, 
And, mantling upward, tum'd my face to 

crimson. Brooke, 



PLIGHTED TROTH. 



Ill no walk by the kirk, mother, 

I'll no walk by the manse ; 
I aye meet wi' the minister, 

Wha looks at me askance. 

What ails ye at the minister? — 

A douce and sober lad ; 
I trow it is na every day 

That siclike can be had. 

I dinna like his smooth-kaim'd hair, 

Nor yet his pawkie face ; 
I dinna like a preacher, mother. 

But in a preaching place. 

Then yell gang down by Holylee — 
Ye needna look sae scared ; 

For wha kens but at Holylee 
Ye'U aiblins meet the laird ? 

I canna bide the laird, mother, 

He says sic things to me ; 
Ae half he says wi' wily words. 

And ae hall wi' his e'e. 

Awa \ awa ! ye glaikit thing f 
Its a' that Geordie Young ; 

The laird has no an e'e like him. 
Nor the minister a tongue ! 

He's fleech'd ye out o* a* ye hac ; 

For nane but him ye care ; 
But love can ne'er be lasting, bairn, 

That aye gangs cauld and bare. 

The feithu' heart will aye, mother, 

Put trust in ane above ; 
And how can folks gang bare, mother, 

Wrapp'd in the faulds o* love ? 

Weel, lassie, walk ye by the bum, 
And walk ye slow and sly ; 

My certie ! weel ye ken the gait 
That Geordie Young comes by ! 

His plighted troth is mine, mother. 

And lang afore the spring 
I'll loose my silken snood, mother. 

And wear the gowden ring. 

Henry Glassford Bell, 



If you knew his pure heart's truth. 
You'd quickly learn to know him by his voice. 

ShcJtespeare, 



LOVE, A MORE IDEAL ARTIST HE 
THAN ALL. 

Juliet, she 
So light of foot, so light of spirit — oh, she 
To me myself, for some three careless moons, 
The summer pilot of an empty heart 
Unto the shores of nothing 1 Know you not 
Such touches are but embassies of Love, 
To tamper with the feelings, ere he found 
Empire for life ? but Eustace painted her, 
And said to me, she sitting with us then, 
" When will you paint like this ? " and I 

replied, 
(My words were half in earnest, half in jest,) 
*"Tis not your work, but Love's. Love un- 

perceived, 
A more ideal artist he than all." 

Tennyson, 



IF THOU WILT LOVE AND LIVE 
WITH ME. 

Live, live with me, and thou shalt see 
The pleasures Til prepare for thee. 
The soft sweet moss shall be thy bed. 
With climbing woodbine overspread, 
By which the silver-shedding streams 
Shall gently melt thee into dreams ; 
Thy clothing neat shall be a gown 
Made of the fleece's purest down ; 
The tongues of kids shall be thy meat. 
Their milk thy drink, and thou shalt eat 
The paste of filberts for thy bread, 
With cream of cowslips buttcrcid. 
Thy feasting-tables shall be hills, 
With daisies spread and daffodils. 
Where thou shalt sit, and redbreast by 
For meat shall give thee melody. 
11] give thee chains and castanets 
Of primroses and violets. 
These — nay, and more — thine own shall be. 
If thou wilt love and live %vith me. 

Herrick, 



THE LOVER*S FETTERS. 

I gave my love a chain of gold. 

Her beauteous neck to bind ; 
But she keeps me in faster hold. 

With chains around my mind, 
I think I have the harder part, 

For 'ncath her lovely chin 
She carries links outside her heart — 

My fetters are within. Campbell, 



FOR EVER THINE. 

For ever thine ! when hills and seas divide, 

When storms combine. 
When west winds sigh or deserts part us wide, 

For ever thine ! 

In the gay circle of the proud saloon, 
Whose splendours shine. 

Or in the stillness of the evening moon, 
For ever thine I 

And when the light of song that fires me now 

Shall life resign. 
My breaking heart shall breathe its latest vow. 

For ever thine ! 

From the German of Matthison, 

FRAGMBNTA. 

j Love dignifies the adored object in the 
eye of a lover. 

True love is always modest and diffident. 

Trifles are acceptable from those we love. 

Women ought not to be ashamed of 
owning a susceptibility of a natural passion, 
when duty and prudence are their guides 
and the object worthy. 

Women, when they begin to like, should 
look into their hearts ; since love is not then 
far off. 

Young women often give way to a passion 
which they suppose unconquerable, because 
they will not take pains to subdue it. 

Making love, as it is called, is an un- 
generous abuse of the ears of a young woman : 
since a man can address whom he pleases, 
and a woman must wait his motions ; and 
since we are all ready to believe what we 
wish. 

A man who truly loves cannot, without 
pain, allow himself to tease, by importunity, 
the object of his passion who favours him 
not. 

One of the greatest pains that a grateful 
hearted woman can know is to be obliged to 
deny a worthy man who tenderly loves her. 

Respectful love is not the indication either 
of a weak head or a faint heart. 

Violent love is not likely to be lasting. 

Love is a self-mortifier. 

Samuel Richardson. 



SOUL GLANCES. 

In every secret glance he stole. 
The fond enthusiast sent his soul. 

Scott 

u 
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LOVE ON, I WILL REQUITE THEE. 



What fire is in mine ears ? Can this be true ? 
Stand I condemned for pride and scorn so 
much? 
Contempt, farewell ! and maiden pride, adieu! 

No glory lives behind the back of such. 
And, Benedick, love on, I will requite thee ; 

Taming my wild heart to thy loving hand ; 
If thou dost love, my kindness shall incite 
thee 
To bind our loves up in a holy band : 
For others say thou dost deserve ; and I 
Believe it better than reportingly. 

S/takespeare. 



LOVE IS A GENTLE SPIRIT AND INJURES 

NONE. 

Oh, who art thou who dar'st of Love 
complain ? 
He is a gentle spirit, s^nd injures none ! 
His foes are ours ; from them the bitter 
pain, 
The keen, deep anguish, the heart-rending 

groan. 
Which in his milder reign are never 
known. 
His tears are softer than the April showers ; 
White-handed Innocence supports his 
throne : 
His sighs are sweet as breath of earliest 

flowers, 
Affection guides his steps, and peace protects 
his bowers. Mrs, Tighe, 



A LOVER*S GARLAND. 

ni twine a wreath, V\\ twine a wreath, 

A garland for thy head — 
The green, green leaves that fancy weaves 

Shall balmy fragrance shed ; 
The blooming flowers from sylvan bowers 

Shall show a thousand dyes 
Around thy brow, like coloured bow 

That girds the summer skies. 

The heather-bell, from cliff and fell, 

I'll seek where zephyr blows ;' ' ' 
At early morn from off the thorn, 

rU cull the new-blown rose ; 
And lily pale, from verdant vale, 

That bends beneath the storm, 
Emblem of you, all bathed in dew, 

And spotless as thy form. 



These, wreathed and bound, shall circle 
round 

Thy lovely brow of white, 
Where glossy hair in tresses fair, 

Like clouds of summer night. 
Thine eyes o'ershade, — oh, lovely maid ! 

These eyes that oft beguile 
And charm my heart with magic art — 

So sweet thy dimpling smile. 

This garland gay will soon decay 

And lose its lovely hue ; 
But soul and heart shall rather part 

Before I part from you. 
This wreath will fade, ah, lovely maid ! 

With leaves and blossoms wove ; 
But age or care can ne'er impair 

My heart's unchanging love. 

William Bennie, 

HOW SHALL I woo HER? 

How shall I woo her? I will stand 

Beside her when she sings ; 
And watch that fine and fairy hand 

Flit quivering o'er the strings ; 
And I will tell her I have heard, 

Though sweet her song may be, 
A voice whose every whisper'd word 

Was more than song to me ! 

How shall I woo her? I will gaze, 

In sad and silent trance, 
On those blue eyes, whose liquid rays 

Look love in every glance ; 
And I will tell her, eyes more bright. 

Though bright her own may beam, 
Will fling a deeper spell to-night 

Upon me in my dream. 

How shall I woo her ? I will try 

The charms of olden time. 
And swear by earth, and sea, and sky, 

And rave in prose and rhyme ; 
And I will tell her, when I bent 

My knee, in other years, 
I was not half so eloquent — 

I could not speak for tears ! 

How shall I woo her ? I will bow 

Before the holy shrine ; 
And pray the prayer, and vow the vow. 

And press her lips to mine ; 
And I will tell her, when she parts 

From passion's thrilling kiss, 
That memory to many hearts 

Is dearer far than bliss. 

W,M. Praid. 
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THB DEWY DAWN OP LOVE. 

She thought of Tristrem and of Lancilot, 
Of all her dreams, and of kind fairies' 
might. 
And how that dell was deem'd a haunted 
spot, 
Until there grew a mist before her sight ; 
And where the present was she half forgot, 
Borne backward through the realms of o!d 
delight, — 
Then, starting up awake, she would have 

gone, 
Yet almost wish'd it might not be alone. 

How they went home together through the 
wood. 
And how all life seem'd focuss*d into one 
Thought-dazzling spot that set ablaze the 
blood, 
^Vhat need to tell ? Fit language there is 
none 
For the heart's deepest things. Who ever 
woo'd 
As in his boyish hope he would have 
done? 
For when the soul is fullest, the hush'd 

tongue 
Voicelessly trembles like a lute unstrung. 

But all things carr)' the heart's messages 
And know it not ; nor doth the heart well 
know ; 
But Nature hath her will ; even as the bees. 
Blithe go-betweens, fly singing to and fro 
With the fruit-quickening pollen ; — hard if 
these 
Found not some all unthought-of way to 
show 
Their secret each to each : and so they did, 
And one heart's flower-dust into the other 
slid. 



Young hearts are free; the selfish world 
it is 
That turns them miserly and cold as stone. 
And makes them clutch their Angers on the 
bliss 
Which but in giving truly is their own ; — 
She had no dreams o? barter, ask*d not his, 
But gave hers freely as she would have 
thrown 
A rose to him, or as that rose gives forth 
Its generous fragrance, thoughtless of its 
worth. 



Her summer nature felt a need to bless, 
And a like longing to be blest again ; 

So, from her sky-like spirit, gentleness 
Dropt ever like a sunlit fall of rain, 

And his beneath drank in the bright caress 
As thirstily as would a parched plain, 

That long hath watch'd the showers of 
sloping gray 

For ever, ever, falling far away. 

How should she dream of iil? the heart, 
fiird quite 

With sunshine, like the shcpherd's-clock 
at noon, 
Closes its leaves around its warm delight ; 

Whate'er in life is harsh or out of tune 
Is all shut out ; no boding shade of light 

Can pierce the opiate ether of its swoon : 
Love is but blind as thoughtful justice is. 
But nought can be so wanton-blind as bliss. 

All beauty and all life he was to her ; 

She question'd not his love, she only 
knew 
That she loved him, and not a pulse could 
stir 
In her whole frame but quivcr'd through 
and through 
With this glad thought, and was a minister 

To do him fealty and service true, 
Like golden ripples hasting to the land 
To wreck their freight of sunshine on the 
strand. 

O dewy dawn of love 1 O hopes that are 
Hung high, like the clifl'-swallow's perilous 
nest. 

Most like to fall when fullest, and that jar 
With every heavier billow 1 O unrest. 

Than balmiest deeps of quiet sweeter far ! 
How did ye triumph now in Margaret's 
breast, 

Making it readier to shrink and start 

Than quivering gold of the pond-lily's heart ! 

Here let us pause : Oh, would the soul might 
ever 
Achieve its inmiortality in youth. 
When nothing yet hath damp'd its high 
endeavour 
After the starry eneJTgy pf .truth I 
Here let us pause, and for a moment sever 
This gleam of sunshine from the day's 
unruth 
That some time comes to all ; for it is good 
To lengthen to the last a sunny mood. 

7. y?. LowclL 
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THE BRIDAL BOUQUET. 



ONE DAY OP LIFE. 

The slightest glance of her bewitching eye, — 
Those dark blue eyes,— commands the in- 
most soul 
Well, there is still one day of life before me, 
And, whatsoever betide, I will enjoy it. 
Though but a partial sunshine in my lot, 
I will converse on her,— gaze on her still, 
If all behind were pain and misery ! 
Pain ! — Were it not the easing of all pain, 
E'en in the dismal gloom of after years, 
Such dear remembrance on the mind to wear. 
Like silvery moonbeams on the nighted deep, 
When heaven's blest sun is gone? 

Shakespeare. 

SWEET RESTRAINT FOLLOWED BY 
GENTLE WORDS. 

Long time Love kept their hearts too faint 
For words, and all a sweet restraint 
They suflTer'd, daring scarce to dream 
The ^oy they had, that still did seem 
Too fair for trusting ; then they broke 
That precious spell, and words they spoke, — 
Such gentle words as knight or dame 
May alway, without sin or shame. 

Arthur IV. E. O'Shanghnessy. 

A COMPARISON. 

Shall I compare thee to a summer's day ? 

Thou art more lovely and more temperate : 
Rough winds do shake the darling buds of 
May, 
And summer's lease hath all too short a 
date; 
Sometime too hot the eye of heaven shines, 

And often is his gold complexion dimm'd ; 
And every fair from fair sometime declines, 
By chance, or nature's changing course, 
untrimm'd ; 
But thy eternal summer shall not fade, 

Nor lose possession of that fair thou owest ; 

Nor shall Death brag thou wand'rest in his 

shade. 

When in eternal lines to time thou grow'st. 

So long as men can breathe or eyes can see. 

So long lives this, and this gives life to thee. 

Sliakespeare. 

Give me that man 
That is not passion's slave, and I will wear 

him 
In my heart's core, ay, in my heart of hearts, 
As I do thee. SJiakespcarc. j 



A DREAM. 

It must be so — my infant love must find 
In my own heart a cradle and a grave ; 
Like a rich jewel hid beneath the wave, — 

Or rebel-spirit bound within the rind 

Of some old wreathed oak, or fast enshrined 
In the cold durance of an echoing cave. — 
Yet better thus than cold disdain to brave ; 

Or worse, to taint the quiet of that mind 
That decks its temple with unearthly 
grace. 

Together must we dwell, my dream and I — 

Unknown then live, and imlamented die, 
Rather than dim the lustre of that face, 
Or drive the laughing dimple from its 
place. 

Or heave that white breast with a painful 
sigh. Hartley Coleridge. 



THINK UPON THE DAYS GONE BY. 

When thou at eventide art roaming 
Along the elm-o*ershaded walk. 

Where, past, the eddying stream is foaming 
Beneath its tiny cataract,— 
Where I with thee was wont to talk, — 

Think thou upon the days gone by. 
And heave a sigh ! 

When sails the moon above the mountains. 
And cloudless skies are purely blue. 

And sparkle in the light the fountains, 
And darker frowns the lonely yew, — 
Then be thou melancholy too. 

When musing on the hours I proved 
With diee, beloved ! 

When wakes the dawn upon thy dwelling, 
And lingering shadows disappear. 

And soft the woodland songs are swelling 
A choral anthem on thine car, — 
Think — for that hour to thought is dear \ 

And then her flight remembrance wings 
To by-past things. 

To me, through every season, dearest, 

In every scene — by day, by night. 
Thou present to my mind appearest 
A quenchless star — for ever bright ! 
My solitar)', sole delight ! 
Alone, in grove, by shore, at sea, 
I think of thee ! 

Mrs. Brunton {Miss Bat/our). 
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HER FIRST LOVE AND HER LAST. 

It was such pleasure to behold him, such 

Enlargement of existence 10 partake 
Nature with him, to thrill beneath his touch. 
To watch him slumbering, and to see him 
wake : 
To live with him for ever were so much ! 
But then the thought of parting made her 
quake; 
He was her own, her ocean-treasure, cast 
Like a rich wreck — ^her first love and her 
last Byron, 

IS NOT BLISS WITHIN OUR PERFECT 

SEIZURE ? 

Those lips shall be my Delphos, and shall 

speak 
Laws to my footsteps, colour to my cheek. 
Trembling or steadfastness to this same 

voice. 
And of three sweetest pleasurings the choice : 

And that affectionate light, those diamond 

things, 
Those eyes, those passions, those supreme 

r^arl springs, 
be my grief, or twinkle me to pleasure. 
Say, is not bliss within our perfect seizure ? 

Keats, 

LOVE UNCHANGEABLE, UNCHANGED. 

Yes, it was love, unchangeable, unchanged, 
Felt but for one from whom he never ranged! 
Though fairest captives daily met his eye, 
He shunn'd, not sought, but coldly passed 

them by ; 
Tho' many a beauty droop'd in prison'd bower, 
None ever soothed his most unguarded hour. 
Yes, it was love ! if thoughts of tenderness, 
Tried in temptation, strengthened by dis- 
tress. 
Unmoved by absence, firm in every clime. 
And yet — oh ! more than all, untireid by time, 
Which nor defeated hope nor baffled wile, 
Could render sullen, were she near to smile ; 
Nor rage could fire, nor sickness fret to vent 
On her one murmur of his discontent : 
Which still would meet with joy, with calm- 
ness part 
Lest that his look of grief should reach her 

heart ; 
Which nought removed, nor menaced to re- 
move — 
If there be love in mortals — this was love I 

Byron, 



THY BEAUTY'S SPELL HATH BOUND ME. 

Thou art lovelier than the coming 

Of fairest flowers of spring. 
When the wild bee wanders humming. 

Like a bless'd fairy thing : 
Thou art lovelier than the breaking 

Of orient crimson'd mom, 
When the gentlest winds are shaking 

The dewdrops from the thorn. 

I have seen the wild flowers springing, 

In wood, and field, and glen. 
Where a thousand birds were singing. 

And my thoughts were of thee then ; 
For there's nothing gladsome round me, 

Or beautiful to see, 
Since thy beauty's spell has bound me, 

But is eloquent of thee. 

Richard HowUt, 

A JOY HE NE'ER HAD KNOWN BEFORE. 

A youth and maid upon a summer night 
Upon the lawn, while yet the skies were 

light, 
Edmund and Emma — let their names be 

these — 
Among the shrubs within the circling trees, 
Join'd in a game with boys and girls at play : 
For games perhaps too old a little they — 
In April she her eighteenth year begun. 
And twenty he, and near to twenty-one. 
A game it was of running and of noise ; 
He as a boy, with other girb and boys 
(Her sisters and her brothers), took the fun ; 
And when her turn, she mark'd not, came to 

run, 
" Emma," he calFd, — then knew that he was 

wrong. 
Knew that her name to him did not belong. 
Her look and manner proved his feeling 

true, — 
A child no more, her womanhood she knew ; 
Hsdf was the colour mounted on her face. 
Her tardy movement had an adult grace. 
Vex'd with himself, and shamed, he felt the 

more 
A kind of joy he ne'er had felt before. 
Something there was that from this day 

began ; 
'Twas beautiful with her to be a man. 

Arthur Hugh Clough, 



Hope is a lover's staff. 

Shakespeare, 
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MY SOUL IS WEDDED UNTO THINE. 

• 

By every hope that earthward clings, 
By faith that mounts on angel wings, 
By dreams that make night shadows bright, 
And truths that turn our day to night ; 
By childhood's smile, and manhood's tear ; 
By pleasure's day and sorrow's year ; 
By all the strains that fancy sings, 
And pangs that time so surely brings : 
For joy or grief, for hope or fear ; 
For all hereafter as for here ; 
In peace or strife, in storm or shine. 
My soul is wedded unto thine. 

T, K, Hervey, 

WHO CAN BLAME ME IP I LOVE ? 

Who can blame me if I love ? 

Since Love before the world did move. 

When I loved not, I despair'd. 

Scarce for handsomeness I cared ; 

Since so much I am refined. 

As new framed of state and mind. 

Who can blame me if I love ? 

Since Love before the world did move. 

Some in truth of Love beguiled,. 
Have him blind and childish styled ; 
But let none in these persist, 
Since so judging judgment mist. 
Who can blame me ? 

Love in chaos did appear : 
When nothing was, yet he seem'd clear : 
Nor when lignt could be descried, 
To his crown a light was tied. 
Who can blame me ? 

Love is Truth, and doth delight, 
Whereas Honour shines most bright : 
Reason's self doth Love approve, 
Which makes us ourselves to love. 
Who can blame me ? 

Could I my past time begin, 
I would not commit such sin, 
To live an hour, and not to love ; 
Since Love makes us perfect prove. 
Who can blame me ? 

Lctdy Mary Wroth, 



A wise man will not discourage that dis- 
cretion in a mistress which will be his glory 
and security in a wife. 

S. /Richardson, 



LOVERS ON THEIR STARS MUST WAIT. 

Only tell her that I love. 

Leave the rest to her and fate. 

Some kind planet from above 

May, perhaps, her pity move. 
Lovers on their stars must wait : 

Only tell her that I love. 

Why, oh why, should I despair ? 

Mercy's pictured in her eye ; 
If she once vouchsafe to hear, 
Welcome hope, and welcome fear ; 

She's too good to let me die : 
Why, oh why, should I despair ? 

Cut/s. 

LOVE LIVES NOT WITHIN THE HUMOUR 

OP THE EYE. 

Love, dearest lady, such as I would speak, 

Lives not within the humour of the eye ; 

Not being but an outward phantasy. 
That skims the surface of a tmted cheek, 
Else it would wane with beauty, and grow 
weak, 

As if the rose made summer — and so be 

Amongst the perishable things that die. 
Unlike the love which I would give and seek, 

Whose health is of no hue — to feel decay, 
With cheeks' decay, that have a rosy prime. 

Love is its own great loveliness alway, 
And takes new lustre from the touch of time ; 

Its boughs own no December, and no May, 
But bears its blossom into winter's clime. 

Hood. 



LOVE MELTS TWO RAYS OP LIGHT 

IN ONE. 

BelovM, in the noisy city here 

The thought of thee can make all turmoil 
cease. 
Around my spirit folds thy spirit clear 

Its still, soft arms, and circles it with peace ; 
There is no room for any doubt or fear 

In souls so overfill'd with love's increase, 
There is no memory of the bygone year 

But growth in heart's and spirit's perfect 
ease : 
How hath our love, half nebulous at first, 

Rounded itself into a full-orb'd sun ! 
How have our lives and wills (as haply erst 

They were, ere this forgetfulness begun) 
Through all their earthly distantness outburst. 

And melted, like two rays of light, in one ! 

LowelL 
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A SOUL ON FIRE. 

Tis not the languid brightness of thine eyes 

That swim with pleasure and delight. 
Not those fair heavenly arches which arise 

O'er each of them to shade their light : 
'Tis not that hair which plays with every 
wind 

And loves to wanton o'er thy face, 
Now straying o'er thy forehea J, now behind 

Retiring with insidious grace : 

Tis not the living colours over each, 
By Nature's finest pencil wrought. 
To shame the fresh-blown rose and blooming 
peach, 
And mock the painter's happiest thought : 
But 'tis that gentle mind, that ardent love 

So kindly answerii^ my desire, 
That grace with which you look, and speak, 
and move. 
That thus have set my soul on fire. 

Pamell, 



THEE, THEE ALONE TO LOVE. 

Go, bid the needle its dear north forsake, 
To which with trembling reverence it doth 
bend ; 
Go, bid the stones a journey upwards make ; 
Go, bid th' ambitious flames no more 
ascend ; 
And when these false to their old motions 

prove, 
Then will I cease, thee, thee alone to love. 

Cawiey, 

THE LOVER TO HIS SLEEPING MISTRESS. 

Sleep on, and dream of heaven a while ; 

Though shut so close thy laughing eyes, 
Thy rosy lips still wear a smile, 

And move and breathe delicious sighs ! 

Ah ! now soft blushes tinge her cheeks, 
And mantle o'er her neck of snow : 

Ah ! now she murmurs, now she speaks 
What most I wish — and fear to Know. 

She starts, she trembles, and she weeps ! 

Her fair hands folded on her breast ; — 
And now, how like a saint she sleeps, 

A seraph in the realms of rest ! 

Sleep on secure ! Above control. 
Thy thoughts belong to Heaven and thee. 

And may the secret of thy soul 
Remain within its sanctuary I 

Rogers. 



FREEDOM IN MY LOVE. 

When love with unconfin^d wing^ 

Hovers within my gates, 
And my divine Althea brings 

To whisper at my grates ; 
When I lye tangled in her haire, 

And fetter'd with her eye, 
The birds that wanton in the aire 

Know no such libertie. 

When flowing cups run swiftly round 

With no allaying Thames, 
Our carelesse heads with roses crown'd. 

Our hearts with loyal flames ; 
When thirsty griefe in wine we steepe, 

When healths and draughts goe free, 
Fishes that tipple in the deepe. 

Know no such libertie. 

When, linnet-like, confinM I 

With shriller note shall sing 
The mercye, sweetness, majestye. 

And glories of my king ; 
When I shall voyce aloud how good 

He is, how great should be, 
Th' enlargM windes that curie the flood 

Know no such libertie. 

Stone walls do not a prison make, 

Nor iron barres a cage ; 
Mindes, innocent and quiet, take 

That for an hermitage : 
If I have freedom in my love. 

And in my soul am free, 
Angels alone, that soare above. 

Enjoy such libertie. 

Colonel Richard Loveiace (1658). 



LOVERS' SIMILITUDES. 

Melting as a lover's prayer. 



Hughes, 



Mild, gentle, affectionate as an angel. 

F. Reynolds. 

He smiles as mild as evening suns, and gild 
him with his favour. IV, Thompson, 



Mild are his looks, like opening Spring. 

Ramsay, 

Milder than the blushing dawn. 

SomervUe, 



^ 
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WITHIN THY BEING ALL MINE OWN 

INURNED. 

I would be with thee — near thee — ever near 
thee — 
Watching thee ever, as the angels are ; 
Still seeking with my spirit-power to cheer 
thee, 
And then to see me^ but as some bright 
star. 
Knowing me not, but yet ofttimes perceiving 
That when thou gazest I still brighter grow, 
Beaming and trembling — like some bosom j 
heaving 
With all it knows, yet would not have thee 
know. 

I would be with thee — fond, yet silent ever. 
Nor break the spell in which my soul is 
bound : 
Mirror'd within thee as within a river : 
A flower upon thy breast^ and thou the 
ground ! 
That, when I died and unto earth returned, 
Our natures never more might parted be : 
Within thy being all mine own inum'd — 
Life, bloom, and beauty, all absorb'd in 
thee I Charles Swain, 

A MURMUR AND A SWEET LOW SIGH. 

Its soft and sole reply, 
A murmur and a sweet low sigh, 

But not a spoken word ; 
And yet they made the waters start 

loito his eyes who heard — 
For they told of a most loving heart, 

In a voice like that of a bird ! 
Of a heart that loved — 

A joy that could not all be lost, 

A comfort in despair ! 
And the devil fled like a lated ghost 

That snuffs the purer air : 
For he felt how lovers' own sweet breath 

Surrounds them like a spell ; 
And he knew that love — as '^ strong as 
death "— 

Is far too strong for hell : 
And from the country of its birth 
Brings thoughts — in sorrow or in mirth — 
That sanctify the earth — 
Like angels, earthward tempest-driven. 
And waiting to return to heaven ! 

T K, Hervey, 

She floats upon the river of his thoughts. 

Lof^ellow. 



DEEP LOVE TOLD BY SILENCE. 

How might he tell if aught could move 
Her grief chiil'd heart ? Yet love slew fear. 
Lulled speech to sleep — sweet to be near ; 
Yea, even if al were changed, if all 
Into this dumb, strange life must fall. 
And all the long^ing and the pain 
For signs of love were spent in vain ; 
If, in strange wise together brought, 
They were apart still, and still nought 
Might tell of better hope I O sweet. 
Beyond all words, there at her feet 
To lie and watch her ! By what word 
Might his deep love be better heard 
Than by that silence ? W, Morris, 

NOBLY IN LOVE. 

How swiftly time doth pass away 
Where happiness completes the day ! 
Weeks, months, and years^ but moments 

prove 
To those that nobly are in love. 
This computation's only known 
To them that our pure flame can own. 
Succeeding years example take 
By those are past ; their numbers wake 
Envy, while with a will resign'd 
No will is known till th' other's mind. 

Hon. Gertrude Thinulby 
{on New Year's Day, 1651). 



A RESPONSE IN HAPPY TEARS. 

I felt her youthful bosom heave, 

And listened to the din 

Of joyous life within : 
My forehead felt her lightly breathe, 

As with her breath it rose ; 

And in our blest repose 
Her two arms clasp'd my neck, while eve 

In shadowy silence came 

And quench'd the western flame, 
That lingered round her as if loth to leave. 

Then told I in a whispered tone 
Of that approaching time, 
When merry peal and chime 

Of marriage ringing should make kno^oi. 
In crashes through the air, 
Exultingly we were 

By solemn rite each other's own ; 
And she, confiding, meek, 
Against mine pressed her cheeky 

And gave response in happy tears alone 

Thomas H'^oolnen 



* 
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THE UNKIND LOVER. 

O turn away those cruel eyes. 

The stars of my undoing ! 
Or death in such a bright disguise 

May tempt a second wooing. 

Punish their blindly impious pride 
Who dare contenm thy gloiy ; 

It was my fall that deified 
Thy name, and seal'd thy story. 

Yet no new sufferings can prepare 
A higher praise to crown thee, 

Though my tirst death proclaim thee fair, 
My second will unthrone thee. 

Lovers will doubt thou canst entice 

No other for thy fuel ; 
And if thou bum one victim twice. 

Both think thee poor and cruel 

Thofftas Stanley, 



HIS HEART'S DESIRE HIS EYES DID SEE. 

But now the bird 
Flew from beside him, and he heard 
A rustling nigh, although the breeze 
Had died out 'mid the thick-leaved trees ; 
Therewith he raised his eyes and turned, 
And a great fire within him burned, 
And his heart stopped a while ; for there, 
Against a flowering thorn-bush fair, 
Hidden by tulips to the knee, 
His heart's desire his eyes did see. 
Clad was she e'en as is the dove, 
Who makes the summer sad with love ; 
High-girded as one hastening 
In swift search for some longed-for thing; 
Her hair drawn by a silken band 
From her white neck, and in her hand 
A myrtle-spray. Panting she was. 
As from the daisies of the grass 
She raised her eyeS; and look'd around 
'Till the astonish'd eves she found 
That saw not aught but even her. 

Wm. Morris. 



MODESTY IN LOVE. 

Ne lesse was she in secret hart affected, 
But that she mask'd it with modestie, 
For feare she should of lightnesse be de- 
tected. Spenser, 



THE POET LOVER'S BOUQUET. 

By day I steal from her with secret guile 
Each slightest word, each little passing smile, 
The quiver of a curl, soft courtesies. 
The gleams, the shades; that flit across her 

eyes ; 
The transient rose that dawns upon her 

cheek, 
The veil that playful breezes love to seek ; 
The echo of her steps, the perfumed air 
That floats about her lips and dusky hair ; 
The very rustle of her trailing gown, 
And make of these sweet nothings, thus mine 

own, 
A poet's bouquet Then at eventide 
I seat me with my flowers the sea beside. 
And on this fragile group, arranged by me. 
Let dew and moonlight gather silently. 
Glad as a child, with gesture and with speech, 
I converse hold with all, with all and each ; 
Spell out her name within their cups of light, 
Tremble, complain, shed tears of fond delight; 
Say to the air, " Our voiceless language be. 
Take her my heart, and bring back hers to 

me!" 
Then ere I go, my bouquet I undo— 
Bouquet of hope and melanchoU too ! 
Full-hearted, breathe its scent ethereal. 
Touch every flower, and meanings give to all ; 
Caressing both the faded and the bright, 
I count my booty still with fresh delight ! 
And when ;»t midnight 1 retire to rest. 
That cherish'd bouquet to my heart is 

press'd ; 
And while I sleep, her image ever seems 
To scatter all its flowers amid my dreams I 
From the French of M, De Heussy, 



HIDE, HIDE THY CHARMS. 

ButTheodosius comes ! hide, hide thy charms: 
If to his clouded eyes such day should break, 
The royal youth, who doats to death for love, 
I fear would forfeit all his vows to heaven. 
And fix upon the world, thy world of beauty. 

Lee, 



My lips, two blushing pilgrims, ready stand 
To smooth that rough touch with a tender 
kiss. Shakespeare, 



How I love Hector ! Need I say I love him ? 
I am not, but in him. Dryden, 

X 
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HAND IN HAND WANDERING FORTH. 

It was the cooling hour, just when the 
rounded 
Red sun sinks down behind the azure hill, 
Which then seems* as if the whole earth 
it bounded, 
Circling all nature, hush'd, and dim, and 
still, 
With the far mountain-crescent half sur- 
rounded 
On one side, and the deep sea cahn and 
chin 
Upon the other, and the rosy sky 
With one star sparkling through it like an 
eye. 

And thus they wandered forth, and hand in 
hand, 
Over the shining pebbles and the shells, 
Glided along the smooth and hardcn'd sand; 

And in the worn and wild receptacles 
Worked by the storms, yet worked as it were 
• plann'd, 
In hollow halls with sparry roofs and cells, 
They turn'd to rest ; and, each clasp'd by an 

arm, 
Yielded to the deep twilight's purple charm. 

They look'd up to the sky, whose floating 
glow 
Spread like a rosy ocean, vast and bright ; 
They gazed upon the glittering sea below, 
Whence the broad moon rose circling into 
sight ; 
They heard the waves* splash, and the wind 
so low. 

And saw each other's dark eyes darting 
light 
Into each other— and, beholding this, 
Their lips drew near, and clung into a kiss. 

Byron, 

A MUSCULAR LOVER'S IDEAL. 

Eustace might have sat for Hercules ; 

So muscular he spread, so broad of breast. 

He, by some law that holds in love, and 

draws 
The greater to the lesser, long desired 
A certain miracle of symmetry, 
A miniature of loveliness, all grace 
Summed up and closed in little. 

Tennyson, 

A LOVER'S FAREWELL. 

So sweetly she bade me adieu, 
I thought that she bade me return. 

Skenstone. 



WITHOUT YOU I AM NOTHING. 

I feel as if something must happen to rob 
me of my happiness — as if an invisible hand 
were outstretched, even now, to snatch you 
from me. I never leave you without a vague 
dread lest it should be the last time that I 
behold you ; and I never return to the house 
without asking myself what I should do if 
you were gone, no one knew whither ! At 
night I start from sleep calling upon your 
name, and fancying we are parted for ever. 
I know that these are absurd terrors ; but is 
it my fault if I suffer from them ? TiU you are 
wholly and irrevocably mine it must be thus. 
Without you I am nothing, not even myself. 
Tortured by a thousand fears and follies, I 
count every day and every hour that lies 
between me and the fulfilment of my hopes. 
Do you wonder at it ? I have never yet been 
happy, and happiness is just within my grasp 
I have thirsted, and an angel holds the cup 
to my lips. I have wandered all my life in 
the desert, and Paradise is opening before 
me ! If I am a coward, it is because I love 
you, and because to lose you were to lose all 
that makes existence precious ! 

Amelia B, Edwards, 

THE ABSENT ONE. 

If thou wert by my side, my love, 
How fast would evening fail 

In green Bengala's palmy grove. 
Listening to the nightingale ! 

I miss thee at the dawning gray, 
When, on our deck reclined, 

In careless ease my limbs I lay 
And woo the cooler wind. 

I miss thee when by Gunga's stream 

My twilight steps I guide, 
But most beneath the lamp's pale beam 

I miss thee from my side. 

I spread my books, my pencil try, 
The lingering noon to cheer, 

But miss thy kind, approving eye, 
Thy meek, attentive ear. 

But when at mom and eve the star 

Beholds me on my knee, 
I feel, though thou art distant far, 

Thy prayers ascend for me. 

Reginald Heber, 

I hold you as a thing enskyed and sainted. 

Shakespeare, 



A LOVER*8 CONFESSION OP FORMER 

LOVE. 

Must I tell thee, Gcorgiana, 

Of my cousin Caroline ? 
How the pretty creature sported 

With this wayward heart of mine ? 
Oh ! her eyes were blue as heaven, love ; 

But not so blue as thine, 
And yet I almost idolized 

The eyes of Caroline. 
Her soft hair rippled to her waist 

In waves of golden light, 
Giving glimpses of a shoulder 

That was exquisitely white ; 
Thine own has just that sunny fall, 

But silkier far than hers, 
And a fairer neck gleams through them 

While the wind their beauty siirs. 
Ah ! fondly (when she*d let me) 

Did 1 those tresses twine, 
But it was not near so pleasant, love, 

As playing thus with thine. 

Her laugh was like a fairy's laugh. 

So musical and sweet ; 
Her foot was like a fairy's foot. 

So dainty and so fleet ; 
Her smile was fitful sunshine ; 

Her hand was dimpled snow, 
Her hand a very rosebud 

In sweetness and in glow : 
But I know a lighter footstep, 

A more melodious laugh, 
A hand that*s swan's down to the touch. 

More soft than hers by half ; 
And a smile of more than angel-power 

To brighten and to bless, 
And a lip (that if you'd let me) 

I would perish but to press ! 
Ah ! dearly did I love to hold 

Her little hand in mine ; 
But I was not half so happy, sweet, 

As now in taking thine. 

Her cheek was very eloquent. 

For there her feelings spoke. 
Like summer's rosy lightning 

The colour o'er it broke ; 
While bewitching smiles and dimples 

Changed its beautiful repose, 
Like the zephyr and the sunshine 

At play upon a rose : 
But I know a cheek whose blushes 

As they trembling come and go, 
I could gaze upon for ever 

If it £d not pain thee so. 



She never sought to shun my gaze— 

My petted Caroline, 
And yet I'd gfive her sunniest look 

For one dear blush of thine. 
Now pr'ythee do not call 

My cousin Carry a coquet, 
When I tell you she had danglers 

By the dozen in her net ; 
For she was very beautiful, 

Bewildering and bright. 
And I own her pretty winning ways 

And words bewitch'd me quite. 
Ah ! I even now remember 

That sweet madness with a sigh ; 
Nay, do not draw the hand away. 

Nor droop the doubting eye ; 
But think if I was dazzled thus 

By careless Caroline, 
How much more fondly I shall prize 

So pure a heart as thine. 

Mrs, Osgood, 

A THOUGHT WOULD FILL MY EYES 
WITH HAPPY DEW. 

Henceforward squall nor storm 
Could keep me from that Eden where she 

dwelt. 
Light pretexts drew me : sometimes a Dutch 

love 
For tulips; then for roses, moss, or musk, 
To grace my city-rooms ; or fruits and cream 
Served in the weeping elm ; and more and 

more 
A word could bring the colour to my cheek ; 
A thought would fill my eyes with happy dew; 
Love trebled life within me, and with each 
The year increased. 

The daughters of the year, 
One after one, through that still garden 

pass'd 
Each, garlanded with her peculiar flower, 
Danced into light and died into the shade ; 
And each in passing touch'd with some new 

grace, 
Or seem'd to touch her, so that day by day, 
Like one that never can be wholly known, 
Her beauty grew. Tennyson, 

A LOVER'S RECKONING OF TIME. 

What ! keep a week away ? seven days and 

nights ? 
Eight-score eight hours ? and lovers' absent 

hours, ^ 

More tedious than the dial eight-score times f 
O weary reckoning ! Shakispean. 
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TO HER ALONE I GIVE MY YOUTH. 

The western sky was purpled o'er 

With every pleasing ray, 
And flocks, reviving, felt no more 

The sultry heat of day, 

When from a hazel's artless bower 
Soft warbled Strephon's tongue ; 

He bless'd the scene, he bless'd the hour. 
While Nancy's praise he sung. 

Let fops with fickle falsehood range 

The paths of wanton love ; 
Whilst weeping maids lament their change, 

And sadden every grove : 

But endless blessings crown the day 

I saw fair Eshanvs dale ; 
And every blessing find its way 

To Nancy of the Vale. 

'Twas from Avona's bank the maid 

Diffused her lovely beams ; 
And every shining glance displayed 

The Naiad of the streams. 

Soft as the wild-duck's tender young, 

That float on Avon's tide ; 
Bright as the water-lily sprung 

And glitt'ring near its side ; 

Fresh as the bord'ring flowers her bloom, 

Her eye all mild to view, 
The little halcyon's azure plume 

Was never half so blue. 

Her shape was like the reed, so sleek, 

So taper, straight, and fair ; 
Her dimpled smile, her blushing cheek. 

How charming sweet they were ! 

Far in the winding vale retired 

This peerless bud I found, 
And shadowing rocks and woods conspired 

To fence her beauties round. 

That Nature in so lone a dell 
Should form a nymph so sweet. 

Or Fortune to her secret cell 
Conduct my wand'ring feet 

G^ lordlings sought her for their bride, 
^^ But she would ne'er incline : 
Prove to your equals true," she cried, 
* As I will prove to mine. 



" 'Tis Strephon on the mountain's brow 
Has won my right good will ; 

To him I give ray plighted vow. 
With him I'U cUmb the hilL^ 

Struck with her charms and gentle truth, 

I clasp'd the constant fair ; 
To her alone I give my youth, 

And vow my future care. 

And when this vow shall faithless prove, 

Or I these charms forego, 
The stream that saw our tender love. 

That stream shall cease to flow. 

Shenstotu. 



QIVB ME BUT THY LOVE. 

Give me but thy love, and I 
Envy none beneath the sky ! 
Pains and perils I defy 

If thy presence cheer me. 
Give me but thy love, my sweet, 
Joy shall bless us when we meet ; 
Pleasures come, and cares retreat. 

When thou smilest near me. 

Happy 'twere, belovM one, 
When the toils of day are done, 
Ever with the set of sun 

To thy fond arms retiring ; — 
There to feel and there to know 
A balm that baffles every woe, 
While hearts that beat and eyes that glow 

Are sweetest thoughts inspiring. 

What are all the joys of earth ? 
What are revelry and mirth ? 
Vacant blessings— nothing worth 

To hearts that ever knew love. 
What is all the pomp of state ? 
What the grandeur of the great ? 
To the raptures that await 

On the path of true love. 

Should joy our days and years illume, 
How sweet with thee to share such doom 1 
Nor, oh ! less sweet, should sorrows come, 

To cherish and caress thee. 
Then while I live, then till I die. 
Oh ! be thou only smiling by ; 
And while I breathe, I'll fondly try 

With all my heart to bless thee. 

2?. M. Afoir, 



TOO HAPPY FOR MORTALITY. 

Arabian fiction never filPd the world 

With half the wonders that were wrought for 

him. 
Earth breathed in one great presence of the 

spring ; 
Life tum'd the meanest of her implements 
Before his eyes to price above all gold ; 
The house she dwelt in was a sainted shrine ; 
Her chamber- window did surpass in glory 
The portal of the dawn ; all Paradise 
Could, by the simple opening of a door, 
Let itself in upon him ; — pathways, walks, 
Swarm'd with enchantment, but his spirit 

sank, 
Surcharged within him — overblest to move 
Beneath a sun that wakes a weary world 
To its dull round of ordinary cares ; — 
A man too happy for mortality. 

Wordsworth, 



POND WOE. 

Dim hour ! that sleep'st on pillowing clouds 

afar, 
rise, and yoke the turtles to thy car ! 
Bend o'er the traces, blame each lingering 

dove, 
And give me to the bosom of my love. 

My gentle love, caressing and caress'd 
With heaving heart shall cradle me to rest ! 
Shed the warm tear-drop from her smiling 

eyes. 
Lull, with fond woe, and med'cine me with 

sighs. Coleridge. 



AGE AND YOUTH. 

Could I bring lost youth back again, 

And be what I have been, 
I'd court you in a gallant strain. 

My young and &ir Florine ! 

But mine's the chilling air that chides 

Devoted rapture's glow ; 
And Love, that conquers all besides, 

Finds Time a conquering foe. 

Farewell ! we're sever'd by our fate 
As far as night from noon : 

You came into this world so late, 
And I depart so soon I 

Campbell, 



UMBRAGEOUS WALKS AND SOLITARY 

SEATS. 

Though sage advice of friends the most 

sincere 
Sounds harshly in so delicate an ear, 
And lovers, of all creatures, tame or wild. 
Can least brook management, however mild, 
Yet let a poet (poetry disarms 
The fiercest animals with magic charms) 
Risk an intrusion on thy pensive mood, 
And woo and win thee to thy proper good. 
Pastoral images and still retreats. 
Umbrageous walks and solitary seats, 
Sweet birds in concert with harmonious 

streams, 
Soft airs, nocturnal vigils, and day-dreams. 
Are all enchantments in a case like thine. 
Conspire against thy peace with one design. 
Soothe thee to make thee but a surer prey, 
And feed the fire that wastes thy powers 

away. 
Up! — God has formed thee with a wiser 

view. 
Not to be led in chains, but to subdue ; 
Calls thee to cope with enemies, and first 
Points out a conflict with thyself, the worst 
Woman, indeed, a gift he would bestow 
When he design'd a Paradise below. 
The richest earthly boon His hands afford, 
Deserves to be beloved, but not adored. 
Post away swiftly to more active scenes. 
Collect the scatter'd truths that study gleans, 
Mix with the world, but with its wiser 

part, 
No longer give an image all thine heart ; 
Its empire is not hers, nor is it thine, 
'TIS God's just claim, prerogative divine. 

Cowper, 

I*LL DO HER HOMAGE, MY QUEEN, 
MY QUEEN 1 

Many a girl I have loved for a minute, 
Worshipp'd many a face I have seen. 

Ever and aye there was something in it. 
Something that could not be hers, my 
queen ! 

I will not say she is tall and statelv — 
She that I love may be fairy light : 

I will not say she must move sedately- 
Whatever she does to me is right. 

She may seem humble or proud, my lady. 
Or that sweet calm which is just between ; 

And whenever she comes, she finds me 
ready 
To do her homage, my queen, my queen I 

Praed, 
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THE LOVER*S HOUR. 

Oh, Twilight ! Spirit that dost render birth 
To dim enchantments ; melting heaven with 

earth, 
Leaving on craggy hills and running streams 
A softness like the atmosphere of dreams ; 

Thy hour to all is welcome. 
Dear art thou to the lover, thou sweet light, 
Fair, fleeting sister of the mournful Night ! 
As in impatient hope he stands apart, 
Companioned only by his beating heart, 
And with an eager fancy oft beholds 
The vision of a white robe's fluttering folds. 

Hon, Mrs, Norton. 



THAT BVENINO r 

When first I saw thee, Cate,* 
That summer evening late, 
Down at the orchard gate 

Of Araglen, 
I felt I ne'er before 
Saw one so fair, a-stor ; ■ 
I feared Td never more 

See thee agen. 
I stopp'd and gazed at thee, 
My footfall, luckily. 
Reached not thy ear, though we 

Stood there so near ; 
While from thy lips, a strain, 
Soft as the summer rain, 
Sad as a lover's pain. 

Fell on my ear. 

IVe heard the lark in June, 
The harp's wild plaintive tune, 
The thrush, that aye too soon 

Gives o'er his strain ; 
I've heard, in hush'd delight. 
The mellow horn at night 
Waking the echoes light 

Of wild Loch Lein ; • 
But neither echoing horn, 
Nor thrush upon the thorn. 
Nor lark at early morn 

Hymning in air, 
Nor harper's lay divine. 
E'er witch'd this heart of mine 
Like that sweet voice of thine, 

That evening there. 



* Thus spelt in the original Caitlia is the true spelling 
of the name which more frequently appears in Anglo-Irish 
sangs as " Kathleen." 

* Oh, treasure. 



3 Ki'larney. 



And when some rustling, dear, 

Fell on thy listening ear, 

You thought your brother near. 

And named his name, 
I could not answer — though, 
As luck would have it so, 
His name and mine, you know, 

Were both the same : 
Hearing no answering sound, 
You glanced in doubt around, 
With timid look, and found 

It was not he ; 
Turning away your head 
And blushing rosy red. 
Like a wild fawn you fled 

Far, far from me. 

The swan upon the lake, 
The wild rose in the brake. 
The golden clouds that make 

The west their throne ; 
The wild ash by the stream, 
The full moon's silver beam, 
The evening star's soft gleam. 

Shining alone ; 
The lily robed in white — 
All, all are fair and bright : — 
But ne'er on earth was sight 

So bright, so fair. 
As that one glimpse of thee 
That I caught then, ma chree ; * 
It stole my heart from me 

That evening there. 

DomhncUl CUannach. 



HOW MANY TIMES DO I LOVE THEE ? 

How many times do I love thee, dear ? 
Tell me how many thoughts there be 
In the atmosphere 
Of a new-fall'n year. 
Whose white and sable hours appear 

The latest flake of eternity : 
So many times do I love thee, dear. 

How many times do I love again ? 
Tell me how many beads there are 
In a silver chain 
Of evening rain, 
UnravclI'd from the tumbling main. 

And threading the eye of a yellow star : 
So many times do I love again. 

Beddoes, 

> My heart. 
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THE WORLD IS DARK SINCE THOU 
ART GONE. 

I know Dot of the sunshine waste, 

The world is dark since thou art gone ! 
The hours are, oh ! so leaden-paced ! 

The birds sing, and the stars float on. 
But sing not well, and look not fair ; 
A weight is in the summer air, 

And sadness in the light of flowers ; 
And if I go where others smile 

Their love but makes me think of ours, 
And Heaven gets my heart the while ; 
Like one upon a desert isle, 

I languish of the dreary hours ; 
I never thought that a life could be 
So flung upon one hope as mine, dear love, 
on thee. 



I sit and watch the summer sky, 

There comes a cloud through heaven alone; 
A thousand stars are shining nigh. 

It feels no light, but darkles on ! 
Yet now it nears the lonelier moon, 

And, flashing through its fringe of snow, 
There steals a rosier dye, and soon 

Its bosom is one fiery glow ! 
The queen of life within it lies ; 

Yet mark how lovers meet to part ! 
The cloud already onward flies. 

And shadows sink within its heart ; 
And (dost thou see them where thou art ?) 

Fade, fast fade those glorious dyes ! 
Its Hght, like mine, is seen no more. 
And like my own, its heart seems darker 
than before. 



Where press, this hour, those fairy feet ? 

Where look, this hour, those eyes of blue ? 
What music in thine ear is sweet ? 

What odour breathes thy lattice through ? 
What word is on thy lip ? what tone, 
What look, replying to thine own ? 
Thy steps along the Danube stray. 

Alas, it seeks an orient sea ! 
Thou wouldst not seem so far away, 

Flow'd but its waters back to me ! 
I bless the slowly coming moon, 

Because its eye look'd late in thine ; 
I envy the west wind of June, 

Whose wings will bear it up in Rhine ; 
The flower I press upon my brow 
Were sweeter if its like perfumed thy chamber 
now. N. P. Willis. 
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SUCH IS MY LOVE, A PHANTOM BRIGHT. 

What is my love like ? She is fair — 

Fair as a tender autumn star, 
Twinkling through the woodland air. 
A cloven cherry is her mouth, 

Her breath a breeze that wanders far 
Through camphire hills in the sweet South. 

And flne, and delicate, and slim 
Is her rich, purple-bodiced waist, 

Set round with fringes, quaint and prim : 

O'er her cool neck, a rosary 
Of fragrant pearls, white-serried and chaste. 

In one close-hnk^d measure lie. 

wondrous, wondrous is her hair — 
A twisted wealth of golden brown. 

That droops above her temples bare. 
A milky shoulder, gleaming shy. 

Peeps coy and blanch'd above her gown. 
As from a pleasant nunnery. 

Her hand so oft doth kiss her lips. 

That half the cherry blood has flown 
In ruby to her finger-tips. 

1 will not swear me for her eyes. 

For, when we meet, my lids are prone — 
Supine before their witcheries. 

She hath a voice, like a low brook 
That crystals through a bed of gold, 

By saddest lilies sun-forsook. 

And her sweet laugh is soft and slow. 
And wise in meanings manifold — 

A viol that the spring gusts blow. 

Such is my love — a phantom bright, 

The vision of a summer brain 
Seen half between the dark and light 
She lives within a palace fine. 

And sees the moons of fancy wane — 
The image and the dream are mine. 

Ancn. 



NATURE HAS NO ATTRACTIONS WHEN 
THOU ART ABSENT. 

Sweet are the whispers of the waving trees. 
And murm'ring waters curling to the breeze ; 
Sweet are soft slumbers in the shady bowers 
When glowing suns infest the sultry hours : 
But not the whispers of the waving trees. 
Nor murm'ring waters curling to the breeze. 
Nor sweet soft slumbers in the shady bowers. 
When thou art absent whom my soul adores. 

Broome. 
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MORS WELCOME THAN THE SPRING. 

Welcome, welcome, do I sing. 
Far more welcome than the spring ; 
He that parte th from you never 
Shall enjoy a spring for ever. 

Love, that to the voice is near, 
Breaking from your ivory pale, 

Need not walk abroad to hear 
The delightful nightingale. 

Love, that looks still on your eyes, 
Though the winter have begur> 

To benumb our arteries, 
Shall not want the summer's sun. 

Love, that still may see your cheeks. 
Where all rareness still reposes, 

He's a fool, if e'er he seeks 
Other lilies, other roses. 

Love, to whom your soft lip yields. 
And perceives your breath in kissing, 

All the odours of the fields 
Never, never shall be missing. 

Love, that question would anew 

What fair Eden was of old, 
Let him rightly study you, 

And a brief of that behold 

Welcome, welcome, then I sing. 
Far more welcome than the spring ; 
He that parteth from you never. 
Shall enjoy a spring for ever. 

Wm, Browne {bom 1590, died 1645). 



WHAT WILL THEY SAY OP YOU AND ME ? 

What of you and me, my lady, 
What will they say of you and me ? 

They will say of you, my gentle lady. 

Your heart is love and kindness' throne, 
And it becomes you to confer it 

On him who gave you all his own ; 
And that as now, both firm and faithful. 

So will you ever, ever be. 
What of you and me, my lady, 

What will they say of you and me ? 

They will say of me, my gentle lady. 

That I for you all else forgot : 
And Heaven's dark vengeance would have 
scathed me — 

Its darkest vengeance — had I not. 



My love, what envy will pursue us, 
Thus link'd in softest sympathy ! — 

What of you and me, my lady. 
What will they say of you and me ? 

They will say of you, my gentle lady, 

A thousand things, in praises sweet — 
That other maidens may be lovely, 

But none so lovely and discreet 
They will wreathe for you the crown of beauty, 

And you the Queen of Love shall be. 
What of you and me, my lady. 

What will they say of you and me ? 

They will say of me, my gentle lady, 

That I have found a prize divine — 
A prize too bright for toils so trifling, — 

So trifling as these toils of mine ; 
And that from heights so proud and lofty 

Deeper the fall is wont to be. 
What of you and me, my lady. 

What will they say of you and me ? 

yohn Bowring {from the Spanish). 

TO A LADY, WITH A BOUQUET. 

Flowers to the fair : to you these flowers I 

bring. 
And strive to greet you with an earlier 

spring ; 
Flowers sweet, and gay, and delicate like 

you; 
Emblems of innocence, and beauty too. 
With flowers the Graces bind their yellow 

hair, 
And flowery wreaths consenting lovers wear. 
Flowers, the sole luxury which Nature knew, 
In Eden's pure and guiltless garden grew. 
To loftier forms are rougher tasks assign'd ; 
The sheltering oak resists the stormy wind, 
The tougher yew repels invading foes. 
And the tall pine for future navies grows : 
But this soft family, to cares unknown, 
Were bom for pleasure and delight alone. 
Gay without toil, and lovely without art. 
They spring to cheer the sense and glad the 

heart. 
Nor blush, my fair, to own you copy these ; 
Your best, your sweetest empire is — to 

please. Mrs, Barbanld, 



To condescend with dignity, to command 
with kindness, and sweetness of manners, 
are points to be aimed at by a wise woman 
in courtship. S» Richardson^ 
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A LAST FAREWELL. 

Ye banks and braes, and streams around 

The castle o' Montgomery, 
Green be your woods, and fair your flowers, 

Your waters never drumlie ! 
There Simmer first unfaulds her robes. 

And there she langest tarries ! 
For there I took the last farewcel 

O' my sweet Highland Mary. 

How sweetly bloom'd the gay green birk, 

How rich the hawthorn's blossom, 
As underneath their fragrant shade 

I clasp'd her to my bosom ! 
The golden hours, on angel wings, 

Flew o*er me and my dearie ; 
For dear to me as light and life 

Was my sweet Highland Mary. 

Wi' monie a vow and lock'd embrace 

Our parting was fu' tender ; 
And, pkdgring aft to meet again, 

We tore ourselves asunder. 

Burns. 

WHEN THOU ART GONE, DESOLATE, 
DESOLATE I 

To love thee — oh, to love thee 1 To live on 
And see the sun— not thee ! Will the sun 
shine, 
Will the birds sing, flowers bloom, when thou 
art gone ? 

Desolate, desolate ! 

Lord Lytton, 

SOMETHING ALL MINE ON THIS SIDE 

HEAVEN. 

Mine to the core of the heart, my beauty ! 
Mine, all mine, and for love, not duty : 
Love given willingly, full and free. 
Love for Love's sake — as mine to thee. 

Duty's a slave that keeps the keys, 
But Love, the master, goes in and out 
Of his goodly chambers with song and shout. 

Just as he please — just as he please. 

Mine !— God, I thank Thee that Thou hast 

given 
Something all mine on this side heaven : 
Something as much myself to be 
As this my soul which I lift to Thee : 

Flesh of my flesh, bone of my bone. 
Life of my life, whom Thou dost make 
Two to the world for the world's work's sake, — 

But each unto each, as in Thy sight, one. 

Miss Mulock. 



MY DARLING THEME. 

When first upon your tender cheek 
I saw the mom of beauty break 

With mild and cheering beam, 
I bow*d before your infant shrine— ;- 
The earliest sighs you had were mine, 

And you my darling theme. 

I saw you in that opening mom 
For beauty's boundless empire bom, 

And first confessed your sway ; 
And ere your thou^^hts, devoid of art. 
Could learn the value of a heart, 

I gave my heart away. 

I watch'd the dawn of every grace. 
And gazed upon that angel face. 

While yet 'twas safe to gaze ; 
And fondly bless'd each rising charm, 
Nor thought such innocence could harm 

The peace of future days. 

But now despotic o'er the plains 
The awful noon of beauty reigns, 

And kneeling crowds adore ; 
These charms arise too fiercely bright,* 
Danger and death attend the sight, 

And I must hope no more. 

Mrs. Barbauld. 

WHERE THOU ART, THERE IS THE 
WORLD ITSELF. 

And banish'd I am, if but from thee. 

Go, speak not to me, even now be gone 

Oh, go not yet ! even thus two friends con- 

demn'd 
Embrace, and kiss, and take ten thousand 

leaves. 
Loather a hundred times to part than die. — 
Yet, now farewell ; and farewell life with thee. 

Thus is poor Suflblk ten times banish'd. 
Once by the king, and three times thrice by 

thee. 
'Tis not the land I care for, wert thou hence ; 
A wilderness is populous enough. 
So Suflblk had thy heavenly company : 
For where thou art, there is the world itself. 
With every several pleasure in the world ! 
And where thou art not, desolation. 

Shakespeare. 

LOVE*S ASCENDANCY. 

What star I know not, but some star I find 
Has given thee an ascendant o'er my mind. 

Dryden. 
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I'LL TEACH THEE WHAT IT IS TO LOVE. 

Come here, fond youth, whoe'er thou be, 
That boasts to love as well as me ; 

And if thy breast have felt so wide a wound, 
Come hither, and thy flame approve : 
ril teach thee what it is to love, 

And by what marks true passion may be 
found. 

It is to be all bathed in tears ; 

To live upon a smile for years ; 
To lie whole ages at a beauty's feet ; 

To kneel, to languish, and implore ; 

And still, though she disdain, adore : 
It is to do all this, and think thy sufferings 
sweet 

It is to gaze upon her eyes 

With eager joy and fond surprise ; 
Yet temper'd with such chaste and awful fear 

As wretches feel who wait their doom ; 

Nor must one ruder thought presume, 
Tho' but in whispers breathed, to meet her ear. 

It is to hope, though hope were lost — 
Though heaven and earth thy passion crost ; 

Tho' she were bright as sainted queens above. 
And thou the least and meanest swain 
That folds his flock upon the plain : 

Yet if thou darest not hope, thou dost not 
love. 

It is to quench thy joy in tears, 
To nurse strange doubts and groundless 
fears : 

If jpangs of jealousy thou hast not proved, 
Though she were fonder and more true 
Than any nymph old poets drew, 

Oh, never dream again that thou hast loved I 

If, when the darling maid is gone, 

Thou dost not seek to be alone. 
Wrapt in a pleasing trance of tender woe, 

And muse, and fold thy languid arms. 

Feeding thy fancy on her charms, 
Thou dost not love, for love is nourish'd so. 

If any hopes thy bosom share 

But those which Love has planted there, 
Or any cares but his thy breast et.thral. 

Thou never yet his power hast known. 

Love sits on a despotic throne, 
And reigns a tyrant, if he reigns at all. 



Now, if thou art so lost a thing, 
Here all thy tender sorrows bring, 
And prove whose patience longest can endure 
We*ll strive whose fancy shall be lost 
In dreams of fondest passion most ; 
For if thou thus hast loved, oh ! never hop: 
a cure ! 

Mrs. Barbauld, 



FLOODED WITH BRIGHT DELICIOUS 

PAIN. 

Here, leaning once against the old man's 
trunk, 
Mordred — for such was the young Tem- 
plar's name — 
Saw Margaret come. Unseen, the falcon 
shrunk 
From the meek dove; sharp thrills of 
tingling flame 
Made him forget that he was vow'd a monk. 
And all the outworks of his pride o'er- 
came : 
Flooded hp seem'd with bright delicious pain. 
As if a star had burst within his brain. 

Such power hath beauty and frank innocence : 
A flower bloomed forth, that sunshine glad 
to bless, 
Ev^n from his love's long leafless stem ; the 
sense 
Of exile from Hope's happy realm grew 
less, 
And thoughts of childish peace, he knew not 
whence, 
Throng'd round his heart with many an 
old caress, 
Melting the frost there into pearly dew. 
That mirror'd back his nature's morning 
blue. 

She turn'd and saw him, but she felt no 
. dread, 

Her purity, like adamantine mail, 
Did so encircle her ; and yet her head 
She droop'd, and made her golden hair 
her vril, 
Through which a glow of rosiest lustre 
spread ; 
Then faded, and anon she stood all pale. 
As snow o'er which a blush of northern hght 
Suddenly reddens, and as soon grows white. 

J, R, LowflL 



He touches nothing but he adds a charm. 

FeneioHn 
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A LOVER*S SOLILOQUY ON HIS BELOVED'S 

JEWEL. 

Oh for thy history now! Hadst thou a 

tongue 
To whisper of thy secrets, I could lay 
Upon thy jewell'd tracery mine ear, 
And dream myself in heaven. Thou hast 

been worn 
In that fair creature's side, and tho^i hast felt 
The bounding of the haughtiest blood that e'er 
Sprang from the heart of woman; and thy 

gold 
Has lain upon her forehead in the hour 
Of sadness, when the weary thoughts came 

fast, 
And life was but a bitterness with all 
Its vividness and beauty. She has gazed 
In her fair girlhood on thy snowy pearls, 
And mused away the hours, and she has bent 
On thee the downcast radiance of her eye 
When a deep tone was eloquent in her ear ; 
And thou hast lain upon her cheek, and prest 
Back on her heart its beatings, and put by 
From her vein'd temples the luxurious curls. 
And, in her peaceful sleep, when she has lain 
In her unconscious beauty, and the dreams 
Of her high heart came goldenly and soft. 
Thou hast been there uncnidden, and hast felt 
The swelling of the clear, transparent veins, 
As the rich blood rush'd through them warm 

and fast 
I am impatient as I gaze on thee. 
Thou inarticulate jewel ! Thou hast heard 
With thy dull ear such music— the low tone 
Of a young sister's tenderness, when night 
Hath folded them together like one flower — 
The sudden snatch of a remember'd song 
Warbled capriciously— the careless word 
Lightly betraying the inaudible thought 
Working within the heart, and, more than all. 
Thou hast been lifted, when the fervent prayer 
For a loved mother, or the sleeping one 
Lying beside her, trembled on her lip, 
And the warm tear that from her eye stole out 
As the soft flash came over it, has lain 
Amid thy shining jewels like a star. 

N. P. Willis. 

PLIGHTED VOWS OUR FAITHFUL 
PASSION SEAL. 

To me he came ; my heart with rapture 

sprung, 
To see the blushes when his faltering tongue 
First said " I love." My eyes consent reveal. 
And plighted vows our faithful passion seal. 

Cay. 



WOMAN THE LIGHT OF NATURE'S 

DOMAIN. 

For me, I'm woman's slave confest — 

Without her, hopeless and unblest. 

And so are all, gainsay who can ; 

For what would be the life of man. 

If left in desert or in isle, 

Unlighted up by beauty's smile ? 

Ev'n though he boasted monarch's name, 

And o'er his own sex reign'd supreme. 

With thousands bending to his sway. 

If lovely woman were away. 

What were his life ? what could it be ? 

A vapour on a shoreless sea ; 

A troubled cloud in darkness toss'd, 

Amongst the waste of waters lost ; 

A ship deserted in the gale. 

Without a steersman or a sail, 

A star, or lieacon-light before. 

Or hope of haven evermore ; 

A thing without a human tie, 

Unloved to live, — unwept to die. 

Then let us own through nature's reign. 

Woman the light of her domain ! 

King. 

THE PRECIOUS BOON OF WOMAN'S LOVE. 

Lady ! whose soft and dovelike eye, 
Beaming with love's own witchery. 
Hath from our album's pages caught 
Feelings responsive to thy thought ; 
Sweet lady ! twine no sacred ties 
With pleasure's heartless votaries ! 
Hide thy soul's richness ! like that flower 
Whose sweet aroma to no power 
But the pure sunshine is reveal'd, — 
Long, long, midst leaves and moss con- 

ceal'd ; 
But when secure of well-tried worth. 
Then pour its hidden treasures forth, 
And blend thy trusting tenderness 
With man's strong, deep devotedness ; 
Nor turn thee with * a scornful eye' 
From faith a kingdom could not buy ! 
And thou, fond lover ! to whose truth 
Woman entrusts her hopes, her youth. 
Her very life — oh ! guard and cherish 
Feelings which once neglected, perish ! 
Keep her fair form and spotless mind 
Within thy heart of hearts enshrined ; 
Be thou the oak, round which may twine 
The graceful foliage of the vine ; 
And ask to bless thee from above. 
The precious boon of woman's love ! 

Anon. 
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DINNA CHANOB YOUR LUVB TOO FAST. 

Dear laddie wi' the curlin' hair, 

Gentlest of ony : 
That gies kind looks an' speeches fair 
To dour auld wives as lasses rare, — 
I ken a score □' lads an' mair, 

But nane like Johnnie ! 

And gin ye learn the way to woo, 

Hae sweethearts mony, 
O laddie, never say ye loe, 
An' gie feuse coin for siller true ; 
A lassie's sair heart's naething new, — 

Mind ye that, Johnnie i 

An' dinna change your luve too fast 

For ilk face bonnie, 
Lest waefu' want track wilfu' waste. 
And a' your youthhi' years lang past. 
Ye get the crookit stick at last, 

Ochone, puir Johnnie 1 

MUs Muloch. 



It KNOW, OR PEEL, IS THEE. 



There's not a pulse that throbs not when 
I hear 
Thy voice, thy breathing, nay, thy very 

When thou art with me every sense seems 
dull, 
And all 1 am, or know, or feel is thee 
My soul grows faint, my veins run liquid 

And my bewilder'd spirit seems to swim 
In eddying whirls of passion diziily. 



When thou art gone there creeps into my 

A cold and bitter consciousness of pain : 
The light, the warmth of life, with thee 

And I sit dreaming o'er and o'er again 
Thy greeting clasp, thy parting Itxtk and 

tone; 
And suddenly I wake — and am alone. 

Frances KembU ButUt. 

HER VOICE ENNOBLES ALL. 

A hawk high poised in air, whose nerved 

wing-il|s 
Tremble with might suppress'd, before he 
dips. 
In vigilance, scarce more intense 
Than I ; when her voice holds my sense 
Contented in suspense. 

Her mention of a thing,' august or poor. 
Makes ii far nobler than It was before : 
As where the sun strikes life will gush. 
And what is pale receive a flush, 
Rich hues, a richer blush. 

My lady's name, when 1 hear strangers use, 

Not meaning her, to me sounds lax misuse : 

I love none but my lady's name ; 

Maud, Grace, Rose, Marian, all the same, 

AJre harsh, or blank and tame. 

Thomas Woolner. 

SWEET INFLUENCE. 

;t influence of thoughts and looks ! 



Is nothing less divine than divine life 
To the unmade ! Love? Do 1 love? 1 walk 
Wiihin the brilliance of another's thought 
As in a filory. Bi^oiS. 




COURTSHIP. 



Tif lave thou blamat me not; for love thou safest 
Leads up to heaveu — is both the way and guide, 

Milton. 

She is a vwman^ theref^ may he woo*d ; 
She is a woman, therefore may be won, 

SHAKISP£ARB. 

The man ofsense^ who acts a prudent part. 
Not flattering steals, but forms himself the heart, 

Thomson. 



She heard him with a soothing smile, 

Moore. 
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Wilt thou own that thou alone 

Art my heaven, my hope, my bliss? 
Light, without thy smile, is none,— 

Day, without thee, darkness is : 
Dost thou own, belov&d one, 

Thou my path can cheer and bless ? 
Tell me, lady! tell me!— yes? 

Dost thou know, the radiant sky, 

With its comets, suns, and stars, 
All in glorious course on high 

Driving their illumined cars, — 
Dost thou know, when thou art nigh 
They are dark and valueless? 
Tell me, lady ! tell me I— yea ? 



Seats of sunshine, and of shade, 
Ueck'd with smiles and gemm'd with 

Which repose and peace pervade? 
Thither, lady, let us press ! 
Tell me, lady! tell me!— yes? 

7oA» Bowring 
ifrem the Spanish of Silvtsttr). 

LOVINQ WORSHIP. 

When do I see thee most, belovfed one? 
When in the light the spirits of mine ^es 
Before my face, their altar, solemnize 

The worship of that love through thee made 
known? 

Or when in the dusk hours (we two alone), 
Close-kiss'd and eloquent of still replies, 
Tby twilight-hidden glimmering visage lies. 

And my soul only sees thy soul its own ? 

Dantt Cabritl Rosseili. 
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THOU ART MINE, I THINE. 

If, should times grow harder, 

We have lack of pelf. 
Little in the larder, 

Less upon the shelf ; 
Will you, never tearful, 

Make your old gowns do, 
Mend my stockings, cheerful, 

And pay visits tew ? 
Crave nor gift nor donor. 

Old days ne'er regret, 
Seek no friend save honour, 

Dread no foe but debt ; 
Meet ill-fortune steady. 

Hand to hand with mine. 
Like a gallant lady, — 

Will you, Valentine ? 

Then, whatever weather 

Come, or shine or shade, 
We'll set out together, 

Not a whit afraid. 
Age is ne'er alarming, — 

I shall find, I ween. 
You at sixty charming 

As at sweet sixteen ; 
Let's pray, nothing loth, dear. 

That our funeral may 
Make one date serve both, dear, 

As our marriage-day. 
Then, come joy or sorrow. 

Thou art mine, — I thine. 
So we'll wed to-morrow, 

Dearest Valentine. 

Miss M It loch. 



A HEAVEN ON EARTH. 

Yester evening she twice spake my name. 
Meaning another's. Hence am I most proud, 
Hence potent ; hence, such bliss it is to love 
With smallest thought of being loved again, 
That though I know not how this heaven on 

earth 
Can change to one still heavenlier, nor less 

holy, 
I ajn caught up, like sain -s in ecstasies, 
Above the ground ; tread air ; see not the 

streets 
Through which I pass, for swiftness of 

delight, 
And, hugging to my secret heart one bosom, 
I live as though the earth held but two faces, 
And mine perpetually looked on hers. 

Leigh Hunt, 



A LOVE-DISTRACTED MAID. 

Far o'er the rest, in grace unmatch'd, alone. 
And charms superior, youthful Jason shone ; 
H im thro' her veil the love-distracted maid 
With melting eyes and glance oblique sur- 

vey'd ; 
Her mind, as in a dream, bewilder'd ran, 
And traced the footsteps of the godlike man. 
His graceful image in her mind she bore. 
His g^it, his manner, and the robe he wore ; 
His pointed words ;— thro' earth's remotest 

bound 
No prince she deem'd with such perfections 

crown'd ; 
His tuneful voice, still, still she seems to 

hear. 
Still the sweet accents charm her listening 

ear. Fawkes, 

SHE SLEEPS! 

Stars of the summer night ! 

Far in yon azure deeps, 
Hide, hide your golden light ! 

She sleeps, my lady sleeps ! 
Sleeps ! 

Moon of the summer night ! 

Far down yon western steeps. 
Sink, sink in silver light ! 

She sleeps, my lady sleeps ! 
Sleeps ! 

Wind of the summer ni^ht ! 

Where yonder woodbme creeps, 
Fold, fold thy pinions light ! 

She sleeps, my lady sle^ ps ! 
Sleeps ! 

Dreams of the summer night ! 

Tell her her lover keeps 
Watch, while in slumbers light 
She sleeps, my lady sleeps \ 
Sleeps ! 

Longfellow. 

INTUITIVE LOVE. 

She knew — 
For quickly comes such knowledge — that his 

heart 
Was darken'd with her shadow. 

Byron. 

Why, she would hang on him. 
As if increase of appetite had grown 
By what it fed on. Shakespeare. 
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IVITH MANLY TENDERNESS I WILL 
EVER LOVE HER. 

Gay, young, and flattered, 
Perhaps engaged, w\\i she her youthful heart 
Yield to my harsher, uncomplying years ? 
I am not form'd by dattery and praise 
To charm at once and spoil her. These soft 

arts 
Nor suit my years nor temper ; these be 

left 
To boys and doating age. A husband I, 
Who with superior dignity, with reason. 
And manly tenderness, will ever love her ; 
Not firat a kneeling slave and then a tyrant 

Thomson, 

THE SIGNS OP TRUE LOVE. 

Honest lover, whosoe'er. 

If in all thy love there ere 

Was one wavering thought, — if thy flame 

Were not still even, still the same ; 

Know this, 

Thou lov'st amiss : 
And to love true 
Thou must begin again, and love renew. 

If when she appears i' th' room 
Thou dost not quake, part struck dumb, 
And in striving this to cover 
Dost not speak thy words twice over ; 
Know this, &c. 

If fondly thou dost not mistake, 
And all defects for graces take, 
Persuad'st thyself that jests are broken 
When she hath little or nothing spoken ; 
Know this, &c. 

If when thou appear'st to be within 
Thou Jett'st not men ask, and ask again, 
And when thou answer'st, if it be 
To what was ask'd thee properly ; 
Know this, &,c. 

If when thy stomach calls to eat 
Thou cutt'st not fingers 'stead of meat, 
And with much gazing on her face 
Dost not rise hungry from the place ; 
Know this, &c. 

If by this thou dost discover 
That thou art no perfect lover ; 
And, desiring to love true. 
Thou dost begin to love anew ; 
Know this. 
Thou lov'st amiss : 
And to love true 
Thou must begin again, and love anew ! 

Sir John Suckling. 



THEY CANNOT PART,~THOS£ SOULS 

ARE ONE I 

There is a mystic thread of life 
So dearly wreathed with mine alone. 

That destiny's relentless knife 
At once must sever both or none. 

There is a form on which these eyes 
Have often gazed with fond delight ; 

By day that form their joy supplies, 
Ancl dreams restore it through the night. 

There is a voice whose tones inspire 
Such thrills of rapture thro' my breast, 

I would not hear a seraph choir, 
Unless that voice could join the rest. 

There is a face whose blushes tell 
Affection s tale upon the cheek ; 

But pallid at one fond farewell. 
Proclaims more love than words can speak. 

There is a lip which mine hath prest. 
And none had ever prest before ; 

It vow'd to make me sweetly blest. 
And mine, mine only press it more. 

There is a bosom — all my own — 
Hath pillow'd oft this aching head ; 

A mouth which smiles on me alone. 
An eye whose tears with mine are shed. 

There are two hearts whose movements 
thriU 

In unison so closely sweet. 
That pulse in pulse, responsive still. 

That both must heave, or cease to beat. 

There are two souls whose equal flow 
In gentle streams so calmly run. 

That when they part, — They part ? Ah, no I 
They cannot part— those souls are one ! 

Byron. 

THE HOUR OP MEETING. 

Each hour until we meet is as a bird 
That wings from far his gradual way along 
The rustling covert of my soul, — his song 
Still loudlier trill'd through leaves more 

deeply stirr'd : 
But at the hour of meeting, a clear word 
Is every note he sings, in Love's own tongue; 
Yet, Love, thou know'st the sweet strain 
suffers wrong, 
Through our contending kisses oft unheard. 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 




18 THY FAITH AS CLEAR AND FREE 

AS MINE? 

Before I trust my fate to thee, 

Or place my hand in thine, 
Before I let thy future give 

Colour and form to mine, 
Before I peril all for thee, 
Question thy soul to-night for me. 

I break all slighter bonds, nor feel 

A shadow of regret : 
Is there one link within the past 

That holds thy spirit yet ? 
Or is thy faith as clear and free 
As that which I can pledge to thee ? 

Does there within thy dimmest dreams 

A possible future shine, 
Wherein thy life could henceforth breathe, 

Untouched, unshared by mine? 
If so, at any pain or cost, 
Oh tell me, before all is lost. 

Look deeper still If thou canst feel. 

Within thy inmost soul, 
That thou hast kept a portion back. 

While I have staked the whole ; 
Let no false pity spire the blow, 
But in true mercy tell me so. 

Is there within thy heart a need 

That mine cannot fulfil? 
One chord that any other hand 

Could better wake or still ? 
Speak now — lest at some future day 
My whole life wither and decay. 

Lives there within thy nature hid 

The demon spirit Change, 
Shedding a passing glory still 

On all things new and strange? 
It may not be thy fault alone, 
But shield my heart against thy own. 

Couldst thou withdraw thy hand onQ day 

And answer to my claim, 
That Fate, and that to-day's mistake— ^ 

Not thou — had been to blame ? 
Some soothe their conscience thus ; but thou 
Wilt surely warn and save me now. 

Nay, answer not — I dare not hear ; 

The words would come too late ; 
Yet I would spare thee all remorse — 

So .comfort thee, my fate. 
Whatever on my heart may fall — 
Remember, I would risk it all. 

Adelaide Anne Procter, 



CONCERNING BEFORE AND AFTER 
MARRIAGE. 

Before marriage we cannot be too inqui- 
sitive and discerning in the faults of the 
person beloved, nor after it too dim-sighted 
and superficial. However perfect and accom- 
plished the person appears to you at a dis- 
tance, you will find many blemishes and im- 
perfections in her humour, upon a more 
intimate acquaintance, which you never dis- 
covered or perhaps suspected. Here, there- 
fore, discretion and good-nature are to show 
iheir strength ; the first will hinder your 
thoughts from dwelling on what is disagree- 
able, the other will raise in you all the ten- 
derness of compassion and humanity, and 
by degrees soften those very imperfections 
into beauties. Addison, 



I'LL WISH YOU IN SILENCE TO LOVE ME. 

Come in the evening, or come in the morn- 
ing, 
Come when you're look'd for, or come without 

warning : 
Kisses and welcome you'll find here before 

you. 
And the oftener you come here the more 111 

adore you ! 
Light is my heart since the day we were 

plighted ; 
Red is my check that they told me was 

blighted ; 
The green of the trees looks far greener than 

ever, 
And the linnets are singing, *True lovers, 

don't sever ! * 

ril pull you sweet flowers, to wear if you 

choose them ; 
Or, after you've kiss'd them, they'll lie on 

my bosom ; 
I'll fetch from the mountain its breeze to 

inspire you ; 
I'jI fetch from my fancy a tale that won't tire 

you. 
Oh ! your step's like the rain to the summer- 

vex'd farmer. 
Or sabre and shield to a knight without 

armour ! 
rU sing you sweet songs till the stars rise 

above me. 
Then, wandering, I'll wish you, in silence, to 

love mc. Thomas Davis, 
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GLEAMS OP DAYS GONE BY. 

It is a mere wild rosebud, 

Quite sallow now, and dry, 
Yet there's something wondrous in it, 

Some gleams of days gone by, — 
Dear sights and sounds that are to me 
The very moons of memory, 
And stir my heart's blood far below 
Its short-lived waves of joy and woe. 

Lips must fade and roses wither. 

All sweet times be o'er. — 
They only smile, and, murmuring 'Thither,' 

Stay with us no more : 
And yet ofttimes a look or smile. 
Forgotten in a kiss's while, 
Years after from the dark will start, 
And flash across the trembling heart 

Thou hast given me many roses. 

But never one, like this, 
O'erfloods both sense and spirit 

With such a deep, wild bliss ; 
We must have instincts that gleam up 
Sparse drops of this life in the cup, 
Whobe taste shall give us all that we 
Can prove of immortality. 

J. R, Lowell, 

A LIGHT BREAKING UPON HIM. 

Her letters, too, 
Though far between, and coming fitfully 
Like broken music, written as she found 
Or made occasion, being strictly watch'd, 
Charm'd him through every labyrinth, till he 

saw 
An end, a hope, a light breaking upon him. 

Tennyson, 

THERE WAS BUT ONE SWEET VOICE 

POR HER. 

Twas his own voice — she could not err ; 

Throughout the breathing world's extent 
There was but one sweet voice for her, 

So kind, so soft, so eloquent ! 
Oh ! sooner shall the rose of May 

Mistake her own sweet nightingale, 
And to some meaner minstrel's lay 

Open her bosom's glowing veil. 
Than Love shall ever doubt a tone, 

A breath, of the beloved one I 

Moon, 



Even eyes have tongues, and glances tell 
desires. Dryden, 



HOW SHALL I WOO THEE? 

How shall I woo thee, tell me, how ? 

With looks and words of gladness ? 
Then gaze not on my pale, pale brow, 

Nor note my tones of sadness. 

How shall I woo thee ? with a smile 
That speaks the bosom dear ? 

Look not upon mine eyes the while. 
Nor mark the starting tear. 

How shall I woo thee ? with the bright 

And blessed words of joy ? 
Drive from my heart its long, long night, 

Its early life's alloy ? 

How shall I woo thee, tell me, how ? 

Will sorrow make thee mine ? 
Can the sad heart I bring thee now 

Find favour at thy shrine ? 

How shall I woo thee ? with a gleam 

That glitters but to die, 
Fleet as the summer's moonlight beam 

Upon an evening sky? 

How shall I woo thee ? as the night 

Woos with its silver dew 
The faithless flowers, that burst to light 

Beneath the sun's bright hue t 

How shall I woo thee, tell me, how ? 

If thou hast aught of care 
To dim the glory of thy brow. 

Let me thy sadness share. 

How shall I woo thee ? with a strain 

Like that of other times, 
And seek through memory's cares again 

Hope's sweet delusive chimes ? 

How shall I woo thee, tell me, how ? 

Can sorrow make thee mine ? 
For a sad heart hath come to bow. 

And worship at thy shrine. 

C, H, Eslifig, 



IN DOUBT. 

Down through her limbs a drooping languor 

went ; 
Her head a little bent, and on her mouth 
A doubtful smile dwelt like a clouded moon 
In a still water, Tennyson, 
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THE FIRST LOVE-LETTER. 

" And what does he say to you ? Do show 
me your love-letter. I always showed you 
all mine ! " 

But this was a different thing quite. Edna 
closed her little hand fiercely over it — her one 
possession, foretaste of her infinite wealth to 
come. It was hers — all her own — and the 
whole world should neither pry into it, nor 
steal it, nor share it. Though her joy was 
only an hour old, it was so intense, so perfect, 
that it seemed to absorb the whole of life, 
as if she knew not how she had ever lived 
without it. Miss Muloch. 



IP THIS BE LOVING, THEN I LOVE. 

If 'tis love to wish you near. 

To tremble when the wind I hear, 

Because at sea you floating rove ; 
If of you to dream at night, 
To languish when you're out of sight, 

If this be loving, then I love. 

If, when you're gone, to count each hour. 
To ask of every tender power 

That you may kind and faithful prove ; 
If, void of falsehood and deceit, 
I feel a pleasure when we meet, — 

If this be loving, then I love. 

To wish your fortune to partake 
Determined never to forsake, ' 

Though low in poverty we strove ; 
If, so that me your wife you'd call, 
I offer you my little all, — 

If this be loving, then I love. 

Charles Dibdin, 



SHE LOVES FOR LIFE. 

When to Love's influence woman yields. 
She loves for life I and daily feels 
Progressive tenderness !— each hour 
Confirms, extends, the tyrant's power ! 
Her lover is her god ! her fate ! 
Vain pleasures, riches, worldly state. 
Are trifles all !— each sacrifice 
Becomes a dear and valued prize. 
If made for him, e'en though he proves 
Forgetful of their former loves ! 

Elizabeth Tre/usis, 



LOVE. A PHOTOGRAPHER. 

I've a portrait ab^ady of thee, ladie mine : 

Love used the photographer's art ; 
You look'd for awhile with your bonny brieht 
smile, ' * 

And 'twas fix'd on my sensitive heart. 

You do not believe it } Then see in my eyes 

This image that dwells in my breast ; 
Thy miniature, beauty mine, loving and gny 
Jumps up to convince you, and when youVe 
away. 

Sinks back to the place of its rest 

Anon. 

THE SWEET FALSEHOOD THAT ENDEARS 

CONSENT. 

One kiss, dear maid, I said, and sigh'd • 

Your scorn the little boon denied ' 

Ah, why refuse the blameless bliss ? 

Can danger lurk within a kiss.? 

Yon viewless wanderer of the vale. 

The spirit of the western gale. 

At morning's break, at evening's close. 

Inhales the sweetness of the rose. 

And hovers o'er th' uninjured bloom, 

Sighing back the soft perfume. 

Her nectar-breathing kisses fling 

Vigour to the zephyr's wing, 

And she the glitter of the dew 

Scatters on the rose's hue. 

Bashful, lo! she bends her head. 

And darts a blush of deeper red. 

Too well those lovely lips disclose 

The triumphs of the opening rose ! 

O fair ! O graceful ! bid them prove 

As passive to the breath of love ! 

In tender accents, faint and low, 

Well pleased I hear the whisper'd " No » " 

The whisper'd " No I" how little meant— 

Sweet falsehood that endears consent ! 

For on those lovely lips the while 

Dawns the soft relenting smile, 

And tempts, with feign'd dissuasion coy, 

The gentle violence of the joy. 

S, T, Coleridge. 



GOODNESS IRRESISTIBLE. 

Won by the charm 
Of goodness irresistible, and all 
In sweet disorder lost, she blush'd consent 

Thomson, 

Heart-stealing kiss. Poole. 
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COURTING DAYS. 

** No more now of those courting days," 
which are said by some to be the happiest, 
by others the most miserable of their lives. 
Probably the real truth lies between both of 
these facts, and that the happiness or misery 
is according as the lovers create it for them- 
selves. Life is not all joy; neither man or 
woman can make it so ; but it may be made 
all love. And love, that infinite and endless 
blessing, has been held out from heaven to 
us, if we have eyes to see it, strength to grasp 
it, faith to cling to it. Miss Muloch, 

ECSTASY IN A KISS. 

Oh that joy so soon should waste I 

Or so sweet a bliss 

As a kiss 
Might not for ever last ! 
So sugar'd, so melting, so soft, so delicious, 

The dew that lies on roses, 

When the Mom herself discloses. 
Is not so precious. 
Oh rather than I would it smother. 
Were I to taste such another, 

It should be my wishing 

That I might die kissing. 

Ben Jonsofu 

BLEST COURTSHIP. 

Never man before 
More blest ; nor like this kiss hath been 

another, 
But when two dangling cherries kiss'd each 

other : 
Nor, ever beauties like, met at such closes. 
But in the kisses of two damask roses. 
Oh, how the flowers prest with their treadings 

on them 
Strove to cast up their heads to look upon 

them ! 
How jealously the buds that so had seen 

them, 
Sent forth the sweetest smells to step between 

them ; 
As fearing the perfume lodged in their powers, 
Once known of them, they might neglect the 

flowers. 
How often wish'd Amyntas with his heart 
His ruddy lips hx)m hers might never part ; 
And that the heavens this gift were then be- 
queathing, 
To feed on nothing but each other's breathing. 

Wm, Browne, 



THE CRIMSON BLUSH. 

A crimson blush her beauteous face over- 
spread, 

Varying her cheeks by turns with white and 
red, 

The driving colours, never at a stay, 

Run here and there, and flush and fade away. 

Delightful change ! thus Indian ivory shows, 

Which with the bordering paint of purple 
glows, 

Or lilies damask'd with the neighbouring 
rose. Dryden {from Virgil). 

A HEART LEFT BEHIND. 

Nature, that gave the bee so feate a grace 
To find honey of so wondrous fashion. 

Hath taught the spyder out of the same place 
To fetch poyson, by strange alteration. 

Though this be strange, it is a stranger case 
With one kiss, by a secret operation. 

Both these at once in those your lips to finde. 

In change whereof I leave my heart behinde. 

Sir Thomas IVyaU. 

AH I WHAT HAPPINESS! 

Jubilate ! I am lov^d ! 
And his lips af length have said it ; 
Long since in his eyes I read it. 
But I thought it could not be — 
Ah ! what happiness for me ! 

Jubilate ! I am lovM ! 
Now am I Ivke a little queen, 
And very pleasant 'tis, I ween ; 
Whatsoe'er I do or say 
Seemeth good and right alway. 

Jubilate ! I am lovM ! 
To see him kneeling at my feet 
Oh! it is sweet — 'tis very sweet ! 
Every day and every hour 
Do 1 glory in my power ! 

Jubilate ! I am lovhd ! 
So dearly loved, that till I pra/d, 
I was more than half afraid ; 
Lord ! forgive my sins, and make 
Me pure and good for his dear sake I 

Jubilate ! I am lov^d ! 
Lord ! forgive my glorying : 
To Thy dear cross I meekly cling ! 
Let the love he beareth me 
Lead him — lead us both — to Thee ! 

£, Youaii, 
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A FOUNTAINE OF MODESTEE. 

The whiles, the fairie knight did entertaine 

Another damsel of that gentle crew, 
That was right faire, and modest of demaine, 
But that too oft she changed her native hue. 
Scrange was her tire, and all her garments 
blue, 
Close round about her tuckt, with many a 
plight : 
Upon her fist, the bird that shunneth view 
And keeps in coverts close from living 

wight, 
Did sit, as if ashamed how rude Dan did her 
dight. 

So long as Guyon with her communed, 

Unto the ground she cast her modest eye, 
And ever and anone, with rosie red. 

The bashfull blood her snowy cheekes did 

die, 
And her became as polish'd ivorie 
Which cunning craftsman's hand hath over- 
laid 
With fair vermilion, or pure lastery. 
Great wonder had the knight to see the 

maid 
So strangely passion'd, and to her gently 
said — 

"Fair damsell, seemeth by your troubled 
cheare, 

That either me too bold ye weene, this wise 
You to molest, or other ill to feare, 

That in the secret of your heart close lyes. 

From whence it doth, as cloud from sea, 
arise. 
If it be I, of pardon I you pray ; 

But if aught else that 1 mote not devise, 
I will (if please you it discnie) assay 
To ease you of that ill, so wisely as I may." 

She answer'd nought, but more abasht for 
shame, 
Held down her head, the wliiles her lovely 
face 
The flushing blood with blushing did in- 
flame, 
And the strong passion marr'd her modest 

grace. 
That Guyon marvail'd at her uncouth case : 
Till Alma him bespake, " Why wonder yee, 
Fair sir, at that which you so much imbrace ? 
She is the fountaine of your modestee." 

Spenser* 



CAN A BOSOM SO GENTLE REMAIN 
UNMOVED ? 

My banks they are fumish'd with bees, 

Whose murmur invites one lo sleep ; 
My grottos are shaded with trees. 

And my hills are white over with sheep. 
I seldom have met with a loss. 

Such health do my fountains bestow — 
My fountains, all bordered with moss, 

Where the harebells and violets grow. 

Not a pine in my grove is there seen 

But with tendrils of woodbine is bound ; 
Not a beech's more beautiful green 

But a sweet-briar twines it around. 
Not my fields in the prime of the year 

More charms than my cattle unfold ; 
Not a brook that is limpid and clear. 

But it glitters with fishes of gold. 

One would think she might like to retire 

To the bower I have laboured to rear ; 
Not a shrub that I heard her admire. 

But I hasted and planted it there. 
Oh how sudden the jessamine strove 

With the lilac to render it gay I 
Already it calls for my love. 

To prune the wild branches away. 

From the plains, from the woodlands and 
groves. 

What strains of wild melody flow ! 
How the nightingales warble their loves 

From thickets of roses that blow ! 
And when her bright form shall appear, 

Each bird shall harmoniously join 
In a concert so soft and so clear, 

As — she may not be fond to resign. 

I have found out a gift for my fair, 

I have found where the wood-pigeons 
breed ; 
But let me that plunder forbear, 

She will say 'twas a barbarous deed ; 
For he ne'er could be true, she averr'd, 

Who could rob a poor bird of its young ; 
And I loved her the more when I heard 

Such tenderness fall from her tongue. 

I have heard her with sweetness unfold 

How that pity was due to a dove : 
That it ever attended the bold, 

And she call'd it the sister of love. 
But her words such a pleasure convey, 

So much I her accents adore, 
Let her speak, and, whatever she say, 

Methinks I should love her the more. 
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Can a bosom so gentle remain 

Unmoved when her Corydon sighs ? 
Will a n>inph that is fond of the plain 

These plains and this valley despise ? 
Dear regions of silence and shade ! 

Soft scenes of contentment and ease ! 
Where I could have pleasingly stray*d, 

If aught, in her absence, could please. 

Shenstone. 



THE MAID I LOVE. 

The silver moon's enamoured beam 

Steals softly through the night, 
To wanton with the winding stream 

And kiss reflected light 
To beds of state go, balmy sleep, 

(TTis where you've seldom been), 
May's vigil while the shepherds keep 

With Kate of Aberdeen. 

Upon the green the virgins wait, 

In rosy chaplets gay, 
Till Mom unbar her golden gate, 

And give the promised May. 
Mcthinks I hear the maids declare 

The promised May, when seen. 
Not half so fragrant, half so fair. 

As Kate of Aberdeen. 

Strike up the tabor's boldest notes. 

We'll rouse the nodding grove ; 
The nested birds shall raise their throats, 

And hail the maid I love. 
And see — the matin lark mistakes. 

He quits the tufted green : 
Fond bird ! 'tis not the morning breaks, 

'Tis Kate of Aberdeen ! 

Now lightsome o'er the level mead. 

Where midnight fairies rove, 
L'ke them the jocund dance we'll lead,' 

Or tune the leed to love. 
For see, the rosy May draws nigh ; 

She claims a virgin queen ; 
And hark, the happy shepherds cry, 

" 'Tis Kate of Aberdeen ! " 

Cunningham. 



Many a chaste kiss given 
In hope of coming happiness. 

Fletcher. 



I WOULD PRIZE NOTHING WITHOUT 

HER LOVE. 

Were I crown'd the most imperial mon- 
arch. 

Thereof most worthy ; were I the fairest 
youth 

That ever made eye swerve ; had force, and 
knowledge 

More than was ever man's — I would not prize 
them 

Without her love : for her, employ them all ; 

Conunend them and condemn them to her 
service, 

Or to their own perdition. 

Shakespeare. 



HER HAIR WAS NOT MORE SUNNY THAN 

HER HEART. 

Fair as a summer dream was Margaret, 
Such dreams as in a poet's soul might 
start — 

Musing of old loves while the moon doth set : 
Her hair was not more sunny than her heart. 

Though hke a natural golden coronet 
It circled her dear head with careless art. 

Mocking the sunshine, that would fain have 
lent 

To its frank grace a richer ornament 

His loved one's eyes could poet ever speak. 
So kind, so dewy, and so deep were hers, — 

But, while he strives, the choicest phrase, too 
weak. 
Their glad reflection in his spirit blurs ; 

As one may see a dream dissolve and break 
Out of his grasp when he to tell it stirs. 

Like that sad Dryad doom'd no more to 
bless 

The mortal who reveal'd her loveliness. 

She dwelt for ever in a region bright. 

Peopled with living fancies of her own, 
Where nought could come but visions of 
delight. 
Far, far aloof from earth's eternal mean : 
A summer cloud thrili'd through with rosy 
light. 
Floating beneath the blue sky all alone. 
Her spirit wander'd by itself, and won 
A golden edge from some unsetting sun. 

Lowell, 



Joyful smiles the happy omen own'd. 

Talbot 
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A SOUL ON FIRE. 

Tis not the languid brightness of thine eyes 

That swim with pleasure and delight. 
Not those fair heavenly arches which arise 

O'er each of theip to shade their light : 
'Tis not that hair which plays with every 
wind 

And loves to wanton o'er thy face, 
Now straying o'er thy foreheaJ, now behind 

Retiring with insidious grace : 

Tis not the living colours over each, 
By Nature's finest pencil wrought, 
To shame the fresh-blown rose and blooming 
peach, 
And mock the painter's happiest thought : 
But 'tis that gentfe mind, that ardent love 

So kindly answering ray desire. 
That grace with which you look^ and speak, 
and move. 
That thus have set my soul on fire. 

PamelL 



THEE, THEE ALONE TO LOVE. 

Go, bid the needle its dear north forsake, 
To which with trembling reverence it doth 
bend ; 
Go, bid the stones a journey upwards make ; 
Go, bid th' ambitious flames no more 
ascend ; 
And when these false to their old motions 

prove. 
Then will I cease, thee, thee alone to love. 

Cowley, 

THE LOVER TO HIS SLEEPING MISTRESS. 

Sleep on, and dream of heaven a while ; 

Tnough shut so close thy laughing eyes, 
Thy rosy lips still wear a smile. 

And move and breathe delicious sighs ! 

Ah ! now sofl blushes tinge her cheeks. 
And mantle o'er her neck of snow : 

Ah ! now she murmurs, now she speaks 
What most I wish — and fear to know. 

She starts, she trembles, and she weeps ! 

Her fair hands folded on her breast ; — 
And now, how like a saint she sleeps, 

A seraph in the realms of rest ! 

Sleep on secure ! Above control. 
Thy thoughts belong to Heaven and thee. 

And may the secret of thy soul 
Remain within its sanctuary ! 

Rogers. 



FREEDOM IN MY LOVE. 

When love with unconfinM wings 

Hovers within my gates. 
And my divine Althea brings 

To whisper at my grates ; 
When I lye tangled in her haire, 

And fetter'd with her eye. 
The birds that wanton in the aire 

Know no such libertie. 

When flowing cups run swiftly round 

With no allaying Thames, 
Our carelesse heads with roses crown'd, 

Our hearts with loyal flames ; 
When thirsty griefe in wine we stecpe, 

When healths and draughts goe free, 
Fishes that tipple in the deepe, 

Know no such libertie. 

When, linnet-like, confinM I 

With shriller note shall sing 
The mercye, sweetness, majestye. 

And glories of my king ; 
When I shall voyce aloud how good 

He is, how great should be, 
Th' enlargM windes that curie the flood 

Know no such libertie. 

Stone walls do not a prison make, 

Nor iron barres a cage ; 
Mindes, innocent and quiet, take 

That for an hermitage : 
If I have freedom in my love. 

And in my soul am free. 
Angels alone, that soare above, 

Enjoy such libertie. 

Colonel Richard Lovelace (1658). 



LOVERS* SIMILITUDES. 

Melting as a lover's prayer. 



Hughes. 



Mild, gentle, affectionate as an angel. 

F. Reynolds. 

He smiles as mild as evening suns, and gild 
him with his favour. W. Thompson. 



Mild are his looks, like opening Spring. 

Ramsay. 

Milder than the blushing dawn. 

Somervile. 
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LOVE FLOWS NOT EVERY DAY, BUT 

EVER. 

When, dearest, I but think of thee, 

Metbinks all things that lovely be 
Are present, and my soul delighted ; 

For beauties that from worth arise 

Are like the grace of deities, 
Still present with us, though unsighted. 

Thus whilst I sit and sigh the Day 
With all his borrowed lights away, 

Till Night's black wings do overtake me. 
Thinking on thee, thy beauties then. 
As sudden lights do sleepy men, 

So they by their bright rays awake me. 

Thus absence dies, and dying proves 
No absence can subsist with loves 

That do partake of fair perfection ; 
Since in the darkest night they may. 
By love's quick motion, find a way 

To see each other by reflection. 

The waving sea can with each flood 
Bathe some high promont that has stood 

Far from the main up in the river. 
Oh ! think not then but love can do 
As much, for that's an ocean, too, 

Which flows not every day, but ever. 

Sir y. Suckling, 

NO AGENCY IN LOVE. 

Friendship is constant in all other things, 
Save in the office and affairs of love. 
Therefore, all hearts in love use their own 

tongues ; 
Let every eye negotiate for itself, 
And trust no other agent. Shakespeare, 

ELOQUENT BLOOD. 

Her pure and eloquent blood 
Spoke in her cheeks, and so distinctly wrought 
That one might almost say her body thought 

Dr, J, Donne, 

A SOUND OF RAPTURE. 

My charm'd ears never knew 
A sound of so much rapture, so much joy ; 
Not voices, instruments, not warbling birds. 
Not winds, nor murmuring waters join'd in 

concert. 
Not tuneful nature, not the according spheres. 
Utter such harmony as when my Selina, 
With downcast looks and blushes, said, '* I 

love." Rowe, 



LET us IMPROVE THE HOUR. 

The smiling mom, the breathing spring. 

Invite the tuneful birds to sing ; 

And while they warble from each spray. 

Love melts the universal lay. 

Let us, Amanda, timely wise, 

Like them improve the hour that flies ; 

And in soft raptures spend the day 

Among the shades of Endermay I 

For soon the winter of the year. 
And age, life's winter, will appear : 
At this thy living bloom must fade ; 
As that will strip the verdant shade. 
Our taste of pleasure then is o'er ; 
The feather'd songsters love no more : 
And when they droop, and we decay, 
Adieu the shades of Endermay ! MalUt 

INVITATION TO A DUEL. 

Brimful of anger, not of love, 

The champion sends his foe one glove ; 

But I, who have a double share 

Of softer passion, send a pair. 

Nor think it, dearest Celia, cruel 

That I invite you to a duel ; 

Ready to meet you, face to face, 

At any time, in any place : 

Nor will I leave you in the lurch 

Though you should dare to name the church. 

There come equipp'd with all your charms. 

The ring and licence are my arms ; 

With these I mean your power to try. 

And meet my charmer though I die. 

Villiersy Duke of Buckingham. 

THE RIOHTS OF MAN. 

While others, Delia, use their pen 

To vindicate the rights of men, 

Let us, more wise, to bliss attend : 

Be ours the Rights which they defend. 

Those eyes, that glow with love's own fire. 

And what they speak so well inspire ; 

That melting hand, that heaving breast. 

That rises only to be prest ; 

That ivory neck, those lips of bliss 

Which half invite the ofllePd kiss ; 

These, these — and Love approves the plan^ 

I deem the dearest Rights of Man. 

Anon. 

Many a prety kisse had I of his swete musse. 

Skelton, 

Eyes seem'd to dance with elfin light, 
Playmates of pearly smiles. L, Hunt. 
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I AM YOUR WIPE IP YOU WILL 
MARRY ME. 

Tm a fool 
To weep at what I'm glad of. 
1 am your wife, if you wiil marry me : 
If not, I'll die your maid : to be your fellow 
You may deny me : but I'll be your ser\ant, 
NVhcthcr you wiU or no. 

Shakespeare. 



THE POUNTAIN OP MY JOYS. 

• 

I languish with the fondness of my love, 
Still doat, and fain would keep thee to my 

heart. 
Oh ! thou Vt the very fountain of my joys, 
The spirit of my peace, my spring of life. 
All that my wishes would, or Heaven can 

give. Southern. 



HONEST WOOING. 

Perdita, O Doricles, 
Your praises are too large : but that your 

youth, 
And the true blood which peeps so fairly 

through it. 
Do plainly give you out an unstain'd shep- 

nerd, 
With wisdom I might fear, my Doricles, • 
You woo'd me the false way. 

Flo, 1 think you have 
As little skill to fear, as 1 have purpose 
To put you to't. But, come ; our dance, I 

pray : 
Your hand, my Perdita : so turtles pair 
That never mean to part. 

Shakespeare, 

THE SPEECHLESS LOVER. 

Fain would I speak the thoughts I bear to 

thee, 
But they do choke and flutter in my throat, 
And make me like a child. 

Joanna Bailiie, 



There snatch the fleeting bliss, 

The tender whisper, and the balmy kiss. 

yenyns. 

See that you come 
Not to woo honour, but to wed it. 

Shakespeare, 



FLOWERS ARE LOVE'S TRUEST 
LANGUAGE. 

Flowers are love's truest language ; they 
betray, 
Like the divining-rods of Magi old, 
Where priceless wealth lies iMiried, not of 
gold, 
But love — strong love, that never can dec.iy ! 
I send thee flowers, O dearest ! and I deem 
That from their petals thou wilt hear sweet 

words, 
Whose music clearer than the voice of 
birds, 
When breathed to thee alone, perchance may 
seem 
All eloquent of feelings unexpressed. 
Oh, wreathe them in those tresses of dark 

hair ! 
Let them repose upon thy forehead fair, 
And on thy bosom's yielding snow be 
press'd ! 
Thus shall thy fondness for my flowers reveal 
The love that maiden coyness would conceal. 

Benjamin Park. 

GOOD NIGHT, GOOD NIGHT. MY DEAREST. 

Good night, good night, my dearest I 

How fast the moments fly ! 
'Tis time to part ; thou hearest 

That hateful watchman's cry : 

" Past twelve o'clock I "—good night ! 

Yet stay a moment longer — 

Alas ! why is it so ? — 
The wish to stay grows stronger, 

The more 'tis time to go. 

" Past one o'clock ! " — ^good night ! 

Now wrap thy cloak about thee — 

The hours must sure go wrong, 
For when they 're pass'd without thee, 

They 're, oh ! ten times as long. 

" Past two o'clock I "—good night ! 

Again that dreadful warning ! 
Had ever Time such flight ! 
And, see the sky ! — 'tis morning — 
So now, indeed, good night ! 

" Past three o'clock I "—good night ! 

Thomas Moore. 



The tender kiss, 
The melting pledge of future bliss. 

D. Herbert 
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GO, WHI8PBRINO WIND, AND BEAR 

THIS SIGH. 

Go, thou gentle whispering wind. 

Bear this sigh ; and if thou find 

Where my cruel fair doth rest, 

Cast it in her snowy breast ; 

So, mfiamed by my desire, 

It may set her heart a-fire : 

Those sweet kisses thou shalt gain 

Will reward thee for thy pain. 

Boldly light upon her lip, 

There suck oaours, and thence skip 

To her bosom ; lastly, fall 

Down, and wander over all ; 

Range about those ivory hills 

From whose every part distils 

Amber dew ; there spices grow, 

There pure streams of nectar flow : 

There perfume thyself, and bring 

AU those sweets upon thy wing : 

As thou retum'st, change by thy power 

Every weed into a flower ; 

Turn each thistle to a vine, 

Make the bramble eglantine ; 

For so rich a booty made, 

Do but this, and I am paid. 

Thou canst with thy powerful blast 

Heat apace, and cool as fast : 

Thou canst kindle hidden flame, 

And again destroy the same : 

Then, for pity, either stir 

Up the fire of love in her. 

That alike both flames may shine, 

Or else quite extinguish mine. 

D, Herbert, 



*TIS THE VERY RICHES OP THYSELF 

I AIM AT. 

Wooing thee, I found thee of more value 
Than stamps in gold, or sums in sealM bags ; 
And 'tis the very riches of thyself 
That now I aim at. 

Shakespeare. 

SWEETNESS. 

She cull'd, from ever-frolic smiles, 
Such sweetness as the heart beguiles. 

Scott, 

A HASTY KISS. 

Iprinted on her lips an hasty kiss, 
The pledge of ardent love. 

Maurice. 



ONE KISS— SWEET, SWEET 1 ANOTHER 

YET I 

My heart is beating with all things that are, 

My blood is wild unrest ; 
With what a passion pants yon eager star 

Upon the water's breast ! 
Clasp'd in the air's soft arms the world doth 
sleep : 

Asleep its moving seas, its humming lands ; 
With what an hungry lip the ocean deep 

Lappeth for ever the white-breasted sands ! 
What love is in the moon's eternal eyes. 
Leaning unto the earth from out the midnight 
skies ! 

Thy large dark eyes are wide upon my brow, 

Fiird with as tender light 
As yon low moon doth fill the heavens now, 

lliis mellow autumn night ! 
On the late flowers I lineer at thy feet, 

I tremble when I touch thy garment's rim ; 
I clasp thy waist, I feel thy bosom's beat — 

O kiss me into faintness sweet and dim ! 
Thou leanest to me as a swelling peach, 
FuU-juiced and mellow, leaneth to the taker's 
reach. 

Thy hair is loosen'd by that kiss you g^ve, 

It floods my shoulders o'er ; 
Another yet ! Oh, as a weary wave 

Subsides upon the shore. 
My hungry being, with its hopes, its fears, 

My heart, like moon-charm'd waters, ail 
unrest. 
Yet strong as is despair, as weak as tears, 

Doth faint upon thy breast ! 
I feel thy claspmg arms, my cheek is wet 
With thy rich tears. One kiss— sweet, sweet ! 
Another yet ! Alexander Smith. 

DEARER TO MY SOUL THAN ALL. 

Oh, she is dearer to my soul than rest 
To weary pilgrims, or to misers gold. 
To great men power, or wealthy cities pride ! 

Otway, 



In a gentle kiss 
Breathes the sure earnest of awakening bliss. 

Savage, 

A lively smile that sent 
This silent speech in sunshine to his heart. 

Wiff.n. 
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WITH THEE I SEEM IN HEAVEN. 

While I sit with thee, I seem in heaven ; 
And sweeter thy discourse is to my ear 
Than fruits of palm-tree pleasantest to thirst 
And hunger both, from labour, at the hour 
Ol' sweet repast ; they satiate, and soon fill, 
Though pleasant, but thy words with grace 

divine 
Imbued, bring to their sweetness no satiety. 

Milton, 



LOVE'S AMBASSADOR. 

I have not seen 
So likely an ambassador of Love ; 
A day in April never came so sweet, 
To show how costly Summer was at hand, 
As this fore-spurrcr comes before his lord. 

Shakespeare* 

SHE ALONE PILLS EVERY SENSE. 

All nature fades extinct ; and she alone 
Heard, felt, and seen, possesses every thought, 
Fills every sense, and pants in every vein. 

Thomson, 

THE MUSIC OP THY VOICE. 

Oh Stop not here ! for ever bless my ears 
With the delightful story of thy love ! 
My heart is ravished with excess of joy. 
Leaps in my breast. 
And dances to the music of thy voice I 

SouthePH, 

HE W008 YOU TO BE HAPPY. 

Behold where gentle Altamont, 
Kind as the softest virgin of our sex. 
And faithful as the simple village swain. 
Sighs at your feet, and woes you to be 
happy. Rowe, 

A SACRED ORDER. 

Oh ! were the world returned to ancient chaos 
Thy looks would force the warring elements ' 
Into a sacred order, and beget 
A harmony like this they now enjoy ! 

Davenani. 



The moist red lips on which the smile. 
Ready to kmdle, slept, soft-beaming. 

D. Herbert, 



PEACE AND LOVELINESS. 

Do not think you can make a girl lovely if 
you do not make her happy. There is not 
one restraint you put on a girFs nature, there 
is not one check you give to her instincts of 
affection or of effort, which will not be in- 
delibly written on her features with a hardness 
which is all the more painful because it takes 
away the brightness from the eyes of inno- 
cence, and the charm from the brow of virtue. 
The perfect loveliness of a woman's coun- 
tenance can only consist in the majest c 
peace which is found in the memory of happy 
and useful years, full of sweet records ; and 
from the joining of this with that yet more 
majestic childishness, which is still full of 
change and promise, opening always, modest 
at once and bright with hope of better things 
to be won and to be bestowed. There is no 
old age where there is still that promise — it 
is eternal youth. Kuskin. 

HER GRACE OP MOTION. 

Her grace of motion and of look, the smooth 
And swimming majesty of step and tread, 
The symmetry of rorm and feature, set 
The soul afloat, even like delicious airs 
Of flute or harp. Aiilman, 

TREU UND FESTl 

And still sings that voice in the wind and the 
snow, 

" There is light after darkness, and joy after 
woe, 
And the love that is tried is the best ; 
I care not though tempest be black in the sky, 
Though the bird may be fickle, and blossoms 

may die. 
What matter ? My darting shall find me for 
aye 
Treu und Fest, Treu und Fest" 

Anon, 

CHARMING PLEASURE. 

Oh ! thou disturb'st me with such charming 

pleasure 
I love and tremble as at an angePs view 1 

Dryden, 

MODEST, CHASTE. AND PURE AFFECTION. 

^ O beauteous maid ! 

O thou to whom my vows were ever paid ! 
And with such modest, chaste, and pure 
affection, 

The coldest nymph might read them without 
blushmg ! jr^^ 
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CONSTANCY IN LOVE. 

Oh ! 1 behold thee as my pledge of happi- 
ness, 

And know none fair, none excellent^ beside 
thee! 

I still will love thee with unwearied constacy; 

Through every season, every change of life ; 

Through wrinkled age, through sickness ar.d 
misfortune I Rowe. 



FURTHER INDUCEMENT TO LOVE. 

If this inducement move her not to love, 
Send her a letter of thy noble deeds. 

Shakespeare, 

FORGET MB HOT- FORGET ME NOT. 

Go, youth beloved, in distant glades 

New friends, new hopes, new joys to find ; 
Yet sometimes deign, 'midst fairer maids, 

To think on her thou leav'st behind. 
Thy love, thy fate, dear youth, to share, 

Must never be my happy lot ; 
But thou may*st grant this humble prayer — 

Forget me not— forget me not ! 

Yet should the thought of my distress 

Too painful to thy feelings be, 
Heed not the wish I now express, 

Nor ever deign to think on me. 
But, oh, if grief thy steps attend. 

If want, if sickness, be thy lot. 
And thou require a soothing friend, 

Forget me not— forget me not I 

Mrs. Amelia Opie, 

DRINK TO ME ONLY WITH THINE EYES. 

Drink to me only with thine eyes. 

And I will pledge with mine ; 
Or leave a kiss but in the cup. 

And 111 not look for wine. 
The thirst that from the soul doth rise, 

Doth ask a drink divine ; 
But might r of Jove's nectar sup, 

I would not change for thine. 

I sent thee late a rosy wreath. 

Not so much honouring thee 
As giving it a hope, that there 

It could not withered be. 
But thou thereon didst only breathe, 

And sent'st it back to me ; 
Since, when it grows, and smells, I swear. 
Not of itself, but thee. Ben Jonson, 



LIFE TO LIFE. 

Round the comer in the square 
Every night I meet her there — 
Every night when w^ork is o*er. 
Standing by the chapel door 

Like a saint, 
Such as men ne'er drew before. 

Nor shall paint. 

In the starry nights of June ; 
'Neath the yellow har\'est moon ; 
When the lamps their shadows throw 
On the white and blinding snow ; 

There we meet, 
With a joy that few can know. 

In the street. 

And she leans upon my arm, 
Never dreaming aught of harm- 
Happy in her simple song 
As she lightly trips along 

By my side. 
Heedless of the busy throng 

Far and wide. 

Pleasant are the fields and flowers 
Country lanes in summer hours ; 
Yet, though dear they are to me, 
Better far I love to be 

In the square ; 
No place that I ever see 

Looks so fair. 

Lizzie's eyes are often red, 
Often aches her weary head. 
And her heart— for doubt and care 
Sometimes find a corner there ; 

And a tear 
Trickles down the cheeks so fair 

Of my dear. 

Then I fold her to my breast. 
Whisper words she loves the best ; 
Then I press her little hand. 
With a look we understand. 

And a kiss. 
Till her blue eyes wide expand 

With their bliss. 

Lizzie, by the chapel door 
Some night we shall meet no mora 
Two shall enter it one day. 
And as one shall come away— 

Man and wife, 
Bound through joy and grief for aye, 

Life to life. Matthias Barr. 
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LORD OF MY LIFE. AND IDOL OF 
MY LOVE. 

These praises breathed from any lips but 

yours, 
Lord of my life, and idol of my love. 
Would make me sink with shame, or scorn 

the flatterer ! , , j 

But as they come from you, from that loved 

mouth, ^ J J • 

The tender offspring of your fond desire, 
I take them all, and die upon the sound ! 
To the driven air my flying soul is fastened ; 
Each word, each syllable you speak, is mine. 
Yes, I am fair ! a queen, a goddess ! anything 
Tha't my loved lord is pleased to have me be. 

Lee, 



TEACH ME GRACIOUS WORDS. 

Teach me, some power, that happy art of 

speech 
To dress my purpose up in gracious, words ; 
Such as may sofdy steal upon the soul, 
And never waken the tempestuous passions. 

Rowe, 



NO— YES. 

Maids, in modesty, say " No " to that 
Which they would have the profTerer construe 
" Ay." Shakespeare, 

IRRESISTIBLE ADDRESS. 

Nectar divine flow'd from his heavenly tongue, 
And on his charming lips persuasion hung. 

Blackmore, 

ABASHED AT ITS OWN JOY. 

His young lip thank'd it, with a grateful kiss. 
And then, at^h'd at its own joy, withdrew. 

Byron, 

VAIN ASPIRATION. 

To kiss your feet, by whom I live and gjrow ; 
To such a height I should in vain aspire 
Who am already rooted here below : 
Fix'd in my Maximus's breast I lie ; 
Tom from that bed, like gathered flowers, die. 

Rochester, 

A man's a fool. 
If not instructed in a woman's school. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, 



MORTAL, THOUGH WONDROUS SWEET 

AND FAIR. 

Go, lovely rose ! 
Tell her that wastes her time and me, 

That now she knows 
When I resemble her to thee, 
How sweet and fair she seems to be. 

Tell her that's young, 
And shuns to have her graces spied, 

That hadst thou sprung 
In deserts, where no men abide, 
Thou must have uncommended died. 

Small is the worth 
Of beauty from the light retired ; 

Bid her come forth. 
Suffer herself to be desired. 
And not blush so to be admired. 

Then die ! That she 
The common fate of all things rare 

May read in thee. 
How small a part of time they share 
That are so wondrous sweet and fair ! 

Edmund Waller. 



I DIE FOR THY SWEET LOVE. 

I die for thy sweet love ! The ground 
Not panteth so for summer rain 

As I for one soft look of thine ; 
And yet I sigh in vain ! 

A hundred men are near thee now- 
Each one, perhaps, surpassing me ; 

But who doth feel a thousandth part 
Of what I feel for thee ? 

They look on thee, as men will look 

Who round the wild world laugh and rove ; 

/ only think — how sweet 'twould be 
To die for thy sweet love. 

Barry Cornwall. 



TENDER WORDS. 

When he spoke, what tender words he used ! 
So softly, that, like flakes of feather'd snow. 
They melted as they fell. Dtyden. 



With a kiss his lips she sweetly press'd- 
Most blessed kiss. Spenser, 
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MUTUAL PASSION IS COMPLETE 
SYMPATHY. 

The separation of lovers, even with an im- 
mediate prospect of union, involves a senti- 
ment of deep melancholy. The reaction of 
our solitary emotions, after a social impulse 
of such peculiar excitement, very much dis- 
heartens and depresses us. Mutual passion 
is complete sympathy. Under such an influ- 
ence there is no feeling so strong, no fancy so 
delicate, that it is not instantly responded to. 
Our heart has no secrets, though our life may. 
Under such an influence, each unconsciously 
labours to enchant the other ; each struggles 
to maintain the reality of that ideal which 
has been reached in a moment of happy in- 
spiration. Then is the season when the voice 
is ever soft, the eye ever bright, and every 
movement of the frame airy and picturesque ; 
each accent is full of tenderness, each glance 
of affection, each gesture of grace. We live 
in a heaven of our own creation. All happens 
that can contribute to our perfect satisfaction 
and canensureour complete self-complacency. 
We give and we receive felicity. W^e adore 
and are adored. Love is the May-day of the 
heart. But a cloud, nevertheless, will dim the 
genial lustre of that soft and brilliant sky 
when we are alone ; when the soft voice no 
longer sighs, and the bright eye no longer 
beams, and the form we worship no longer 
moves before our enraptured vision. Our 
happiness becomes too much the result of 
reflection. Our faith is not less devout, but it 
is not so fervent. We believe in the miracle, 
but we no longer witness it. W, Irving. 



A LOVER'S OATH. 

Oh ! let me kneel and swear, 
And on thy hand seal my religious vow : 
Straight let the breath of gods blow me from 

earth, 
Swept from the book of Fame, forgotten ever. 
If I prefer thee not, O Athenais ! 
To all the Persian greatness. Lee. 



LOOKS OF CORDIAL LOVE. 

He on his side 
Leaning, half raised, with looks of cordial love 
Hung over her enamour'd, and beheld 
Beauty, which, whether waking or asleep, 
Shot forth peculiar graces. Milton, 



BE WHAT THOU WILT, THOU MUST BE 

DEAR TO ME. 

Oh ! by the love which unto thee I bear, 
By the tall trees, and streams, and every- 
thing 
In the white-clouded sky or woodland air. 
Whether of sight or sound^ that here may 
bring 
The joyous freshness of the grassy spring, 
Fain would I warn thee ! For, too well I 
know, 
Be what thou wilt, thou must be dear to me ! 

And lo ! thou art in utter bondage now ; 
Whence I would have thy manly spirit free. 

Among the hills we two did never mow 
The moss about the springs ; but learnt to 
spare 
Pale flowers which rude hands would not 
leave to grow : 
And, dearest ! if thou wert so gentle there — 
Thy soul hath better flowers : oh, be as 
guiltless now. 

Rev. JV, F, Faber, 



CONTAGION OF LOVE. 

Oh ! I will woo thee 
With sighs so moving, with so warm a trans- 
port. 
That thou shalt catch the gentle flame from 

me. 
And kindle into joy. Rowe. 



WINNING MODESTY. 

He sigh 'd his passion in such soft complaints, 
Courted with such winning modesty, 
Ev'n in his silence ; eloquent his words. 
So artfully disordered, as might move 
Vestals devoted to a living grave. Tate. 



STILL NEW, THOUGH STILL THE SAME. 

The wondrous tale. 
With such a grace his florid tongue could 

frame. 
The story still was new, though still the same. 

Congreve, 



My woman's heart 
Grossly grew captive to his honey words. 

Shakespeare. 
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I*LL LOVE THEE, DEAREST, WHILE 

I LIVE. 

I send a question to my dear 

Each morning by the lark, 
And every night the nightingale 

Brings answer ere the dark. 
The question needs no other words, 

And this is the reply — 
" I'll love thee, dearest, while I live, 

And bless thee if I die." 

I send a message by the rose : 

It says, " Thou breathing grace, 
Thy modest virtue, like this flower, 

Spreads fragrance round thy place. 
The lily brings the answer meet : 

" O thou whom I adore, 
My heart is spotless as these leaves, 

And loves Uiee evermore." 

C Mackay, 

THERE 13 MUSIC IN THY VOICE. 

Talk for ever. 
Winds shall be still, and seas forget to roar. 
The din of babbling crowds and peopled cities. 
All shall be hush'd as death while thou art 

speaking, 
For there is music in thy voice. Rowe, 

PLEASING WORDS ARE LIKE TO 
MAGIC ART. 

His feeling wordes her feeble sence much 

pleased, 
And softly sunck into her molten hart : 
Hart that is inly hurt is greatly eased 
With hope of thing that may allegge his 

smart ; 
For pleasing wordes are like to magick art. 
That doth &e charmed snake in slumber lay. 

Spenser, 



HOW HAVE I GAZED UPON HER I 

Oh, that form ! 
That angel face, on which my dotage hung ! 
How have I gazed upon her, till my soul 
With very eagerness went forth to meet her, 
And issued at my eyes ! Was there a gem 
Which the sun ripens in the Indian mines, 
Or the rich bosom ot the ocean yields ; 
What was there art could make, or wealth 

could buy. 
Which I have left unsought to deck her 

beauty ? Rowe, 



THEY WHO LOVE ARE BUT ONE 
STEP FROM HEAVEN. 

My love, I have no fear that thou shouldst 
die; 
Albeit I ask no fairer life than this. 
Whose numbering-clock is still thy gentle 
kiss, 
While Time and Peace with hands enlock^d 

fly- 

Yet care I hot where m Eternity 

We live and love, well knowing that there is 
No backward step for those who feel the 
bliss 
Of Faith as their most lofty yearnings high : 

Love hath so purified my being's core, 
Meseems I scarcely should be startled, even, 
To find, some mom, that thou hadst gone 
before ; 
Since w^ith thy love this knowledge too was 
given, 
Which each calm day doth strengthen more 
and more, 
That they who love are but one step from 
heaven. Lowell. 



LETTERS PROM THE BELOVED. 

How often did I kiss the seal of your 
letters ! how often did I put it to my lips, 
that by that dumb show it might understand 
its welcome ! 

How often did I read and read again the 
superscription ! How did I smile at every 
word ; every letter promising as many joys. 
I never loved mv name till I saw it writ with 
your hand on your letter. 

Many times did I put my hand to the seal 
to break it open, and as many times withdrew 
it, fearing to surfeit with excessive joy. 

Poole. 



THE PRIVILEGE OF SPEAKING FIRST. 

I wish'd myself a man ; 
Or that we women had men's privilege 
Of speaking first. Shakespeare. 



I know that she deserves a crown : 
Yet 'tis to reason much, though not to love. 

Lee. 



This kiss indeed is sweet — pray God 
No sin lie under it. Beaumont, 
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I'D DIE FOR THEE. 

When slumber first uncloudes my braine, 

And thoughte is free, 
And sense refresh'd renews her rcigne, — 

I thinke of thee. 

When ncxte in prayer to G^d above 

I bende my knee, 
Then when I pray for those I love,— 

I pray for thee. 

And when the duties of the day 

Demande of mee 
To rise and journey on life's way, — 

I work for thee. 

Or if, perchance, I sing some lay, 

Whate'er it bee ; 
All that the idle verses say, — 

They say of thee. 

For if an eye whose liquid lighte 

Gleams like the sea, 
The> sing, or tresses brown and brighle,— 

They sing of thee. 

And if a wearie mood, or sad. 

Possesses mee, 
One thoughte can all times make mee glad, — 

The thoughte of thee. 

And when, once more upon my bed, 

Full wearily, 
In sweet repose I lay my head, — 

I dream of thee. 

In short, one only wish I have, 

To live for thee ; 
Or gladly, if one pang 'twould save, — 

I'd die for thee. 

Anon (1583). 



WHEN THOU ART FROM ME. 

When thou art from me every place is desert, 
And I, methinks, am savage and forlorn. 

Otway., 



ONE LOOK FROM THEE. 

If it were possible my heart could stray, 
One look from thee would call it back again 
And fix the wanderer for ever thine. 

Rowe, 



Resistless blandishment and artless smiles. 

Roscoe, 



THE PROPOSAL ACCEPTED. 

How long it took me to write that letter 
I sent my darling the other day, 
Over it poring 
And underscoring — 
Yet I didn't say half that I meant to say ! 

Though all my heart on the subject rested, 
My pen was never so dull to think ; 
Spattering sadly, 
And strivmg madly 
To drown my thoughts in a flood of ink. 

Oh, foolish lips, you were never fonder 
Than when you gave to the pen your task ! 

Had you but spoken 

The spell were broken, 
The question answered you long'd to ask. 

1 knew the time it would surely reach her ; 
I saw her ponder the message o'er ; 

With tears relenting, 

With smiles consenting 
To take the heart that was hers before. 

The day went by, and the answer tarried ; 
Ah, me ! how tedious the moments seem'd ; 
While over to-morrow 
A cloud of sorrow 
Hung dark and heavy where hope had 
gleam'd ! 

But morning greeted me, fair and golden, 
And from my vision the mist dispell'd ; 
My doubts departed, 
And, happy hearted, 
I kiss'd the letter my fingers held. 

'Twas short and sweet ; but it told the story. 
And left me nothing to fear or guess ; 
All life's completeness, 
And all life's sweetness, 
Lay on that page where she'd written— 
" Yes," Anon. 



THE BREATH THAT TELLS YOU LOVE. 

Speak again ! The breath that tells you love 
Approaches like the gentle winds, that move 
Over the tops of fragrant flowers, and bring, 
To the blest sense, their souls upon the wing. 

Howard, 

NO SIN TO LOVE. 

From lips like those, what precept faiPd to 

move? 
Too soon they taught me 'twas no sin to Icve. 

Pope, 

BB 



I'LL HEAR NO MORE I 

Cease, Damon, cease, I'll hear no more ! 

Your fulsome flattery give o'er ; 

I scorn this mean fallacious art 

By which you'd steal, not win my heart : 

In me it never can compassion move, 

And sooner will aversion raise than love 

If you to love would me incline, 
Assert the man, forbear to whine ; 
Let Time and plain Sincerity 
And faithful Love your pleaders be ; 
For trust me, Damon, if those fail, 
These servile wheedling tricks will ne'er 
prevaiL Mrs, Jane Brereton, 

PAY ME FOR MY PAIN. 

Love me if I live ! 

Love me if I die ! 
What to me is life or death, 

So that thou be nigh ? 

Once I loved thee rich. 

Now I love thee poor ; 
Ah ! what is there i could not 

For thy sake endure ? 

Kiss me for my love ! 

Pay me for my pain ! 
Come ! and murmur in my ear 

How thou lov'st again ! 

Barry CornwalL 

THE SWEET MAY-TIME OF COURTSHIP. 

She lived in her brother-in-law's house, and 
her lover in his lodgings hard by ; meeting 
every day, and enjoying, or they might have 
enjoyed, to their fullest content, the sweet 
May-time of courtship : when restless hearts 
gain strength and calm, and true hearts grow 
together, learning many a lesson of patience 
and forbearance, self-distrust and self-denial, 
from which they may benefit all their lives to 
come, if they so choose. 

Mis^ Muloch, 

SWEET WITH THE DELIGHTS OF LIFE. 

Deep-tingling pleasures musically hinged. 
Dropping with starry sparks goldenly honied, 
And smelling sweet with the delights of life. 

Beddoes, 

To thee my secret soul more lowly bends 
Than forms of outward worship can express. 

Rowe, 



I AM THINE I 

Come, let me dive into thine eyes ! 

So dim, so deep, so fiU'd with love ! 
Touch'd with soft azure, like the skies, 

When evening veils the light above. 

Come, let me gaze upon thy hand ! 

No ring.^ — all's fair and virgin white ! 
Ih/ heart? — I would I could command 

Thy heart to open on my sight 

Yet, no : I'll trust those stars of blue. 
And ask them now my doom divine. 

No need : thy lips give answer true ; 
They move — they murmur, " I am thine !" 

Barry Cornwall, 

LOVE-SICKNESS. 

If faith in love, a heart that ne'er betrays ; 

If wishes pure, lit up with gentle fire ; 
If long to wander in a wild'ring maze ; 
If every thought that thus the front displays. 

As broken accents that can scarce transpire. 

Too oft repress'd, as fear or shame require ; 
If paleness, where love paints thfc violet's 

rays; 
If holding others than one's self more dear ; 
If slill to pour the tear, to heave the sigh ; 

With grief, with anger, or with care to pine ; 
If when afar to burn, to freeze when near — 
If these the causes love-s«ck that I He, 

Yours, lady, be the fault, the loss be mine. 

Petrarch, 

Pleasure flows streaming from those lovely 

eyes. 
And with its sweetness overcomes my soul. 

Dennis, 



The following lines^ written by Henry 
VII L J were presented and sung to Anne 
Boleyn during the tifne of their courtship. 
Byrd, in Queen Elizabeth's tinte^ set them to 

music : — 

The eagle's force subdues each byrde that 

flies. 
What metal can resiste the flamynge fire ? 
Doth not the sunne dazzle the clearest eyes. 
And mclte the ice, and make the snowe 

retire } 
The hardeste stones are piercM thro' with 

tooles ; 
The wisest are, with princes, made but fooles: 
And this by love I 
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IN WHISPERS, LIKE THE WHISPERS 
OF THE LEAVES. 

Yet might I tell of meetings, of farewells— 
Of that which came between, more sweet 

than each 
In whispers, like the whispers of the leaves 
That tremble round a nightingale — in sighs 
Which perfect Joy, perplexed for utterance, 
Stole from her sister Sorrow. Might 1 not 

tell 
Of difference, reconcilement, pledges given. 
And vo*vs, where there was never need of 

vows. 
And kisses, where the heart on one wild leap 
Hung tranced from all pulsation, as above 
The heavens between their fairy fleeces pale 
Sow'd all their mystic gulfs with fleeting stars. 

Tennyson, 

ONE LITTLE WORD ONLY I 

Three summers have gone since the first time 
we met, love, 
And still 'tis in vain that I ask thee to wed ; 
I hear no reply but a gentle '^^Not yet, love," 
With a smile of your lip, and a shake of 
your head. 
Ah! how oft have I whispered, how oft have 
I sued thee. 

And breathed my heart's questionof " When 

shall it be ? " 
You know, dear, how long and how truly I've 

woo'd thee, 
So don't tell the world that youVe waiting 

for me. 

I have fashion'd a home where the fairies 
might dwell, love, 
I've planted the myrtle, the rose, and the 
vine ; 

But the cottage to me is a mere hermit's cell, 
love, 

And the bloom will be dull till the flowers 

are thine. 
I've a ring of bright gold which I gaze on 

when lonely, 
And sigh with Hope's eloquence, *' When 

will it be ? " 

There needs but thy " Yes," love— one little 
word only. 
So don't tell the world that you're waiting 
for nie. Eliza Cook. 



A woman of delicacy will not keep one 
man in suspense, while she is balancing in 
favour of another. Richardson. 



TRUE A3 THE NEEDLE TO THE POLE. 

Sweet are the charms of her I love, 
More fragrant than the damask rose, 

Soft as the down of turtle dove. 
Gentle as air when zephyr blows ; 

Refreshing as descending rains 

To sun-burnt climes and thirsty plains. 

True as the needle to the pole. 

Or " as the dial to the sun ; " 
Constant as gliding waters roll 

Whose swelling tides obey the moon ; 
From every other charmer free, 
My life and love shall follow thee. 

The lamb the flowery thyme devours, 
The dam the tender kid pursues ; 

Sweet Philomel, in shady bowers 
Of verdant spring, her note renews ; 

All follow what they most admire, 

As I pursue my soul's desire. 

Nature must change her beauteous face. 

And vary as the seasons rise ; 
As winter to the spring gives place. 

Summer th' approach of autumn flies : 
No change on love the seasons bring. 
Love only knows perpetual spring. 

Devouring Time, with stealing pace. 
Makes lofty oaks and cedars bow ; 

And marble towers and gates of brass 
In his rude march he levels low : 

But time, destroying far and wide, 

Love from the soul can ne'er divide. 

Death only with his cruel dart 
The gentle godhead can remove ; 

And drive him from the bleeding heart 
To mingle with the bless'd above • ' 

Where, known to all his kindred train. 

He finds a lasting rest from pain. 

Love, and his sister fair, the soul, 
Twin born, from heaven together came : 

Love will the universe control 
When dying seasons lose their name ; 

Divme abodes shall own his power 

When time and death shall be no more. 

Barton Booth. 



A MODEL OF BEAUTY. 

She is, 
In gracious mind, in manners, and in person. 
The perfect model of all female beauty. 

Thomson. 



IN COURTSHIP TAKE YOUR TIME. 

Those marriages generally abound most 
with love and constancy that are preceded by 
a long courtship. The passion should strike 
root and gather strength before marriage be 
grafted on it. A long course of hopes and 
expectations fixes the idea in our minds, and 
habituates us to a fondness of the person 
loved. There is nothing of so great impor- 
tance to us as the good quahties of the one 
to whom we join ourselves for life ; they do 
not only make our present state agreeable, 
but often determine our happiness to all 
eternity. Where the choice is left to friends, 
the chief point under consideration is an 
estate ; where the parties choose for them- 
selves, their thoughts turn most upon the 
person. They have both their reasons. The 
first would procure many conveniences and 
pleasures of life to the party whose interests 
they espouse ; and at the same time may 
hope that the wealth of their friend will turn 
to their own credit and advantage. The 
others are preparing for themselves a perpetual 
feast. A good person does not only raise, 
but continues love,and breeds a secret pleasure 
and complacency in the beholder. I should 
prefer a woman that is agreeable in my own 
eye, and not deformed in that of the world, 
to a celebrated beauty. If you marry one 
remarkably beautiful you must have a violent 
passion for her, or you have not the proper 
taste of her charms ; and if you have such 
a passion for her, it is odds but it would be 
embittered with fears and jealousies. 

Addison, 

LADIES SHOULD AFFECT DISDAIN. 

Good madam, when ladies are willing, 
A man must needs look like a fool ; 

For me, I would not give a shilling 
For one who would love out of rule. 

You should leave us to guess by your blushing, 
And not speak the matter so plain ; 

'Tis ours to write and be pushing, 
'Tis yours to affect a disdain. 

That you are in a terrible taking, 

By all these sweet oji^Hngs 1 see 
But the fruit that can fall without shaking 

Indeed is too mellow for me. 

Lady Mary li'or//ey Montague. 



She would be woo*d, and not unsought be won. 

Milton, 



THE TENDER IDOLATRY OF LOVE. 

The lover, too, shuns business and alarms, 
Tender idolater of absent charms, 
Saints offer nothing in their warmest prayers 
That he devotes not with a zeal Hke theirs ; 
'Tis consecration of his heart, soul, time — 
And every thought that wanders is a crime. 
In sighs he worships his supremely fair, 
And weeps a sad libation in despair. 
Adores a creature, and, devout in vain, 
Wins in return an answer of disdain. 
As woodbine weds the plant within her reacli, 
Rough elm or smooth-grained ash or glossy 

beech, 
In spiral rings ascends the trunk, and lays 
Her golden tassels on the leafy sprays. 
But does a mischief while she lends a grace, 
Straitening its growth by such a strict 

embrace, 
So Love, that clings around the noblest minds, 
Forbids the advancement of the soul he 

binds ; 
The suitor's air, indeed, he soon improves, 
And farms it to the taste of her he loves, 
Teaches his eyes a language, and no less 
Refines his speech and fashions his address. 
But farewell promises of happier fruits, 
Manly designs, and learning's grave pursuits; 
Girt with a chain he cannot wish to break, 
Hi^only bliss is sorrow for her sake. 
Who will may pant for glory and excel. 
Her smile his aim, all higher aims farewell ! 

Cowpcr, 



LOVE'S FETTERS STRONGER THAN 

STEEL. 

Thou rising sun, whose gladsome ray 
Invites my tair to rural play. 
Dispel the mist, and clear the skies, 
And bring my Orra to my eyes. 

Oh, were I sure my dear to view, 
I'd climb that pine-tree's topmost bough 
Aloft in air that quivering plays. 
And round and round for ever gaze. 

My Orramoor, where art thou laid? 
Wh «t wood conceals my sleeping maid t 
Fast by the roots, enraged, 1 d tear 
The trees that hide my promised fair. 

Oh, could I ride on clouds and skies. 
Or on the raven's pinions rise ! 
Ye storks, ye swans, a moment stay, 
And waft a lover on his way ! 
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My bliss too long my bride denies ; 
Apace the wasting summer flies : 
Nor yet the wintry blasts 1 fear, 
Not storms or night shall keep me here. 

^Vhat may for strength with steel compare ? 
Oh, Love has fetters stronger far : 
By bolts of steel are limbs confined, 
But cruel Love enchains the mind. 

No longer then perplex thy breast ; 
When thoughts torment, the first are best ; 
Tis mad to go, 'tis death to stay : 
Away to Orra, haste away ! 

Steele, 

THE RUSTIC LOVER. 

His folded flocks secure, the shepherd home 
Hies, merr)'-hearted ; and by turns relieves 
The ruddy milkmaid of her brimming pail ; 
The beauty whom, perhaps, his witless heart, 
Unknowing what the joy-mix'danguish means, 
Sincerely loves, by that best language shown 
Of cordial glances and obliging deeds. 

Thomson. 



ROMEO AND JULIET IN THE GARDEN. 

Enter Romeo, 
Romeo, He jests at scars that never felt a 

wound-^ 
But, soft ! what light through yonder window 

breaks ? 
It is the east, and Juliet is the sun ! 

\Juliet appears above at the window. 
Arise, fair sun, and kill the envious moon, 
Who is already sick and pale with grief, 
That thou her maid art far more fair than she. 
Be not her maid, since she is envious ; 
Her vestal livery is but sick and green, 
And none but fools do wear it ; cast it off, 
She speaks, yet she says nothing ; what of 

that? 
Her eye discourses, I will answer it. 
I am too bold ; 'tis not to me she speaks : 
Two of the fairest stars in all the heaven. 
Having some business, do entreat her eyes 
To twinkle in their spheres till they return. 
WTiat if her eyes were there, they in her head ? 
The brightness of her cheek would shame 

these stars, 
As daylight doth a lamp; her eye, in heaven. 
Would through the airy region stream so 

bright. 
That birds would sing, and think it were not 

night. 



See, how she leans her cheek upon her hand ! 
O that I were a glove upon that hand, 
That I might touch that cheek ! 

Juliet, Ah me ! 

Romeo. She speaks — 

speak again, bright angel ! for thou art 
As glorious to this night, being o'er my 

head. 
As is a winged messenger of heaven 
Unto the white uptumM wond'ring eyes 
Of mortals, that fall back to gaze on him, 
When he bestrides the lazy-pacing clouds, 
And sails upon the bosom of the air. 

yuliet, O Romeo, Romeo !— wherefore art 
thou Romeo? 
Deny thy father, and refuse thy name : 
Or, if thou wilt not, be but sworn my love. 
And ni no longer be a Capulet. 

Rotneo, Shall I hear more, or shall I speak 
at this? [Aside, 

yuliet. 'Tis but thy name that is my 
enemv. 
What's in a name ? that which we call a rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet : 
So Romeo would, were he not Romeo call'd, 
Retain that dear perfection which he owes, 
Without that title. Romeo, doff thy name ; 
And for that name, which is no part of thee, 
Take all myself. 

Romeo. 1 take thee at thy word : 
Call me but love, and I'll be new baptized ; 
Henceforth 1 never will be Romeo. 

yuliet. What man art thou, that, thus 
bescreen'd in night, 
So stumblcst on my counsel ? 

Romeo, By a name 

1 know not how to tell thee who I am : 
My name, dear saint, is hateful to myself, 
Because it is an enemy to thee ; 

Had I it written, I would tear the word. 
yuliet. My ears have not yet drunk a 
hundred words 
Of that tongue's utterance, yet I know the 

sound ; 
Art thou not Romeo, and a Montague ? 
Romeo. Neither, fair saint, if either thee 

dislike. 
yuliet. How cam'st thou hither ? tell me ; 
and wherefore ? 
The orchard walls are high, and hard to 

climb ; 
And the place death, considering who thou art. 
If any of mv kinsmen find thee here. 
Romeo. With love's light wings did I o'er- 
perch these walls ; 
For stony limits cannot hold love out : 
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And what love can do, that dares love 

attempt ; 
Therefore thy kinsmen are no let to me, 
Juliet. If they do see thee, they will murder 

thee. 
Romeo, Alack ! there lies more peril in thine 

eye 
Than twenty of their swords ; look thou but 

sweet, 
And I am proof against their enmity. 

Juliet, I would not for the world they saw 

thee here. 
Romeo, I have night's cloak to hide me from 

their sight. 
And, but thou love me, let them find me 

here; 
My life were better ended by their hate 
Than death prorogued, wanting of thy love. 
Juliet, By whose direction found'st thou 

out this place ? 
Romeo, By Love, that first did prompt me 

fo inquire ; 
He lent me counsel, and I lent him eyes. 
I am no pilot ; yet wert thou as far 
As that vast shore wash'd with the farthest 

sea, 
I would adventure for such merchandise. 
Juliet, Thou know'st, the mask of night is 

on my face, 
Else would a maiden blush bcpaint my cheek 
For that which thou hast heard me speak 

to-night. 
Fain would I dwell on form ; fain, fain deny 
What I have spoke ; but farewell, compliment ! 
Dost thou love me 1 1 know thou wilt say Ay, 
And I will take thy word : — yet, if thou 

swear'st. 
Thou may St prove false ; at lovers* perjuries, 
They say, Jove laughs. O gentle Romeo, 
If thou dost love, pronounce it faithfully : 
Or, if thou think'st I am too quickly won, 
I'll frown, and be perverse, and say thee nay, 
So thou wilt woo ; but else not for the world. 
In truth, fair Montague, I am too fond ; 
And therefore thou mayst think my 'haviour 

light : 
But trust me, gentleman, I'll prove more true 
Than those that have more cunning to be 

strange. 
I should have been more strange, I must 

confess, 
But that thou overheard'st, ere I was 'ware. 
My true love's passion : therefore pardon 

me ; 
And not impute this yielding to light love. 
Which the dark night hath so discovered. 



Romeo, Lady, by yonder blessM moon, I 
vow. 
That tips with silver all these fniit-tree 

tops 

Juliet, Oh swear not by the moon, th' 
inconstant moon. 
That monthly changes in her circled orb, 
Lest that thy love prove likewise variable. 
Romeo, What shall I swear by ? 
Juliet, Do not swear at all— 

Or, if thou wilt, swear by thy gracious self, 
Which is the god of my idolatry, 
And rU believe thee. 

Romeo, If my heart's dear love 

Juliet, Well, do not swear : although I joy 
in thee, 
I have no joy of this contract to-night ; 
It is too rash, too unadvised, too sudden ; 
Too like the lightning, which doth cease to be 
Ere one can say it lightens — sweet, good- 
night ! 
This bud of love, by summer's ripening breath, 
May prove a beauteous flower when next we 

meet. 
Good-night, good-night !— as sweet repose 

and rest 
Come to thy heart as that within my breast ! 
Romeo, Oh, wilt thou leave me sounsatified ? 
Juliet, What satisfaction canst thou have 

to-night ? 
Romeo, The exchange of thy love's faithful 

vow for mine. 
Juliet. I gave thee mine before thou didst 
request it : 
And yet I would it were to give again. 
Romeo. W^ouldst thou withdraw it ? For 

what purpose, love ? 
Juliet, But to be frank, and give it thee 
again. 
And yet I wish but for the thing I have : 
My bounty is as boundless as the sea. 
My love as deep ; the more I give to thee 
The more I have, for both are infinite. 
I hear some noise within : dear love, adieu ! 

{^Nurse calls within. 
Anon, good nurse !— Sweet Montague, be true. 
Stay but a little, I will come again. \Exit, 
Romeo O blessed, blessM night ! I am 
afeard 
All this is but a dream I hear and see ; 
Too flattering sweet to be substantial. 

Re-enter Juliet above, 

Juliet, Three words, dear Romeo, and good- 
night indeed. 
If that thy bent of love be honourable, 
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Thy purpose marriage, send me word to- 
morrow. 
By one that TU procure to come to thee, 
Where, and what time, thou wilt perform the 

rite ; 
And all my fortunes at thy foot Til lay, 
And follow thee, my lord, throughout the 
world. [/r/M/// / Madam !] 

I come anon But if thou meanest not well, 

I do beseech thee \\Vithin: Madam!] 

By and by I come 

To cease thy suit, and leave me to my grief : 
To-morrow will I send. 
Romeo, So thrive my souL 

yuliet. A thousand times good-night ! 

{Exit 
Romeo, A thousand times the worse to 
want thy light. 

Enter yuliet again, 

Juliet. Hist ! Romeo ! hist ! O for a 
falconer*s voice 
To lure this tassel-gentle back again ! 
Bondage is hoarse, and may not speak aloud ; 
Else would I tear the cave where Echo lies, 
And make her airy tongue more hoarse than 

mine 
With repetition of my Romeo's name. 
Romeo, It is my soul that calls upon my 
name : 
How silver sweet sound lovers* tongues by 

night, 
Like softest music to attending ears ! 
yuliet, Romeo ! 
Romeo, Madam — 
yuliet. At what o'clock to-morrow 

Shall I send to thee ? 
Romeo, At the hour of nine. 

yuliet, I will not fail ; 'tis twenty years till 
then. 
I have forgot why I did call thee back. 
Romeo. Let me stand here till thou remem- 
ber it ! 
yuliet. I shall forget, to have thee still 
stand there, 
Rememb'ring how I love thy company. 
Romeo, And I'll still stay to have thee still 
forget, 
Forgetting any other home but this. 
yuliet. 'Tis almost morning, I would have 
thee gone : 
And yet no further than a wanton's bird ; 
Who lets it hop a little from her hand, 
Like a poor prisoner in his twisted gyves, 
And with a silk thread plucks it back again, 
So loving-jealous of his liberty. 
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Romeo, I would I were thy bird. 
yuliet. Sweet, so would I ; 

Yet 1 should kill thee with much cherishing. 
Good-night, good-night ! Parting is such 

sweet sorrow, 
That I shall say good-night till it be morrow. 

Shakespeare, 



THE SPANISH LADY'S COURTSHIP. 

Will you hear a Spanish lady. 

How she woo'd an English man? 
Garments gay, as rich as may be, 
Dcck'd with jewels had she on : 
Of a comely countenance and grace was she, 
Both by birth and parentage of high degree. 

As his prisoner there he kept her. 

In his hands her life did lie ; 
Cupid's bands did tie them faster, 
By the liking of an eye. 
In his courteous company was all her joy, 
To favour him in anything she was not coy. 

But at last there came commandment 

For to set all ladies free, 
With their jewels still adorned, 
None to do them injury. 
" Oh then," said this lady gay, " full woe is me 
Oh let me still sustain this kind captivity ! 

" Gallant captain, show some pity 

To a lady in distress ; 
Leave me not within this city, 
For to die in heaviness : 
Thou hast set, this present day, my body free, 
But my heart in prison still remains with thee." 



" How shouldst thou, fair lady, love me. 

Whom thou know'st thy country's foe ? 
Thy fair words make me suspect thee ; 
I Serpents lie where flowers grow." 

" All the hann I wish on thee, most courteous 

knight, 
God grant upon my head the same may fully 
light 

" BlessM be the time and season 

That thou cam'st on Spanish ground ! 
If you may our foes be termed, 

Gentle foes we have you found : 
With our city, you have won our hearts each 

one. 
Then to your country bear aw.iy that is your 
own." 
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" Rest you still, most gallant lady.: 

Rest you still, and weep no more ; 
Of fair flowers you have plenty, 

Spain doth yield you wondrous store." 
" Spaniards fraught with jealousy we oft do 

find, 
But Englishmen throughout the world are 
counted kind. 

" Leave me not unto a Spaniard, 

Thou alone enjoy'st my heart ; 
I am lovely, young, and tender, 
Love is likewise my desert : 
Still to serve thee day and night my. mind is 

prest, 
The wife of every Englishman is counted 
blest." 

"It would be a shame, fair lady. 

For to bear a woman hence ; 
English soldiers never carry 
Any such without offence." 
" I will quickly change myself, if it be so. 
And, like a page, will follow thee where'er 
thou go." 

" 1 have neither gold nor silver 

To maintain thee in this case ; 
And to travel is great charges. 
As you know, in every place." 
" My chains and jewels every one shall be 

thy own, 
And eke ten thousand pounds in gold that 
lies unknown." 

" On the seas are many dangers, 

Many storms do there arise, 

Which will be to ladies dreadful, 

And force tears from wat'ry eyes. 
" Well, in troth, I shall endure extremity, 
For 1 could find in heart to lose my life for 
thee." 

" Courteous lady, leave this folly, 

Here comes all that breeds the strife ; 
I, in England, have already 

A sweet woman to my wife ; 
I will not falsify my vow for gold nor gain, 
Nor yet for all the fairest dames that live in 
Spain." 

" Oh, how happy is that woman 

That enjoys so true a friend ! 
Many happy days God send her : 
And of my suit Til make an end. 
On my knees I pardon crave for my offence. 
Which love and true affection did first 
commence. ^ 



" Commend me to that gallant lady. 
Bear to her this chain of gold, 
With these bracelets, for a token ; 
Grieving that I was so bold. 
All my jewels, in like sort, take thou with thee; 
For they are fitting for thy wife, but not for me. 

" I will spend my days in prayer, 

Love and all his laws defy; 
In a nunnery I will shroud me, 
Far from any company ; 
But, ere my prayers have an end, be sure of 

this. 
To pray for thee and for thy love I will not 
miss. 

" Thus farewell, most gallant captain ! 

Farewell to my heart's content ! 
Count not Spanish ladies wanton, 

Though to thee my mind was bent : 
Joy and true prosperity go still with thee." 
" The like fall unto thy share, most fair lady." 

Old Ballad, 



ON THY LIPS I SEAL MY VOW. 

Come, let me take thee to my breast, 

An' pledge we ne'er shall sunder ; 
An' I shall spurn as vilest dust 

The world's wealth an' grandeur : 
An' do 1 hear my Jeanic own 

That equal transports move her ? 
I ask for dearest life alone. 

That I may live to love her. 

Thus in my arms, wi' all thy charms, 
I clasp my countless treasure ; 

I'll seek nae mair o' heaven to share 
Than sic a moment's pleasure ; 

An' by thy een sae bonnie blue, 
I swear I'm thine for ever ! 



An' on thy lips I seal my vow, 
An* break it shall I never ! 



Bunts. 



A FAITHFUL LOVER. 



Philotinus ! if you'd approve 

Yourself a faithful lover, 
You must no more my anger move, 
But in the mildest terms of love 

Your passion still discover. 

Though born to rule, you must submit 

To my command with awe ; 
Nor think your sex can you acquit, 
For Cupid's empire won't admit, 

Nor own, a Salic law. 

Jane Brereton (1685). 
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HE NEVER GAVE HIS PASSION VOICE. 

He never said he loved me, 

Nor hymn'd my beauty's praise ; 
Yet there was something more than words 

In his full ardent gaze. 
He never gave his passion voice ; 

Yet on his flushing cheek 
I read a tale more tender far 

Than softest tones could speak. 

He never said he loved me : 

Yet when none else were nigh, 
How could I hear, and doubt the truth ? 

His low unbidden sigh, 
The throbs of his tumultuous heart. 

That faint sweet breath above ; 
What for me could syllable so well 

The tale of hope and love f 

He never said he loved me : 

He silent worship vow'd, 
The deep devotion of his soul 

He never breathed aloud ; 
Though if he raised his voice in song. 

As swell'd each tenderer tone, 
It seem'd as if designed to reach 

My ear and heart alone ! 

He never said he loved me ; 

Yet the conviction came, 
Like some great truth that stirs the soul 

Ere yet it knows its name : 
Some ai^^l-whisper of a faith 

That long defied our ken, 
And made us almost feel that life 

Had scarce begun till then ! 

And have I said / love him ? 

Alas for maiden pride, 
That feeling he hatn ne'er reveal'd 

I have not learn'd to hide ! 
And yet clairvoyant Love informs 

His votaries' hearts so well, 
That long before 'tis time to speak 

There's nothing left to telL 

Alaric A, Waits. 



UNPRACTISED COURTSHIP. 

I am unpractised in the art of courtship. 
And know not how to deal love out witn art ; 
Onsets in love seem best, like those in war : 
Fierce, resolute, and done with all the force : 
So 1 would open my whole heart at once, 
And pour out th' abundance of my soul 

Otway, 



MY HEART WILL NOT DISGRACE 
THE MAN. 

Dear Kate, I do not swear and rave, 

Or sigh sweet things as many can ; 
But though my lip ne'er plays the slave, 

My heart will not disgrace the man. 
I prize thee, — ay, my bonny Kate, 

So firmly fond this breast can be. 
That I would brook the sternest fate 

If it but left me health and thee. 

I do not promise that our life 

Shall loiow no shade on heart or brow ; 
For human lot and mortal strife 

Would mock the falsehood of such vow: 
But when the clouds of pain and care 

Shall teach us we are not divine, 
My deepest sorrows thou shah share, 

And I will strive to lighten thine. 

Eliza Cook, 



PROGRESSIVE COURTSHIP. 

First time he kiss'd me, he but only kiss'd 
The fingers of this hand wherewith I write ; 
And, ever since, it grew more clean and white, 
Slow to world-greetings, quick with its ' Oh, 

list ! ' 
When the angels speak. A ring of amethyst 
1 could not wear here plainer to my sight 
Than that first kiss. The second passed in 

height 
The first, and sought the forehead, and half 

miss'd, 
Half falling on the hair. Oh, beyond meed ! 
That was the chrism of love, which love's 

own crown. 
With sanctifying sweetness, did precede. 
The third upon my lips was folded down 
In perfect, purple state ; since when, indeed, 
I have been proud, and said, " My love, my 



own. 



II 



E. B, Browning. 



BECOMING DIFFIDENCE. 

When she spoke. 
Such a becoming diffidence adom'd 
The accents of her voice, as seem'd to say 
She feat'd her words might wound that 

modesty 
In whose defence her trembling tongue 

pronounced 'em. 
In gentle, yet in most persuasive sort. 

Beller. 
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THE BRIDAL BOUQUET. 



Learn to win a lady's faith 
Nobly, as the thing is high ; 

Bravely, as for life and death — 
With a loyal gravity. 

Lead her from the festive boards, 
Point her to the siarrj skies. 

Guard her, by your truthful words, 
Pure from courtship's flatteries. 

By your truth she shall be true- 
Ever trwe as wives of yore — 

And her " yes," once said to you, 
Shall be " yes " for evermore. 

E. B. Brawii:iig. 



KOU TO WHOM ALL LOVE 18 DUE. 

Winds were gentle, branches bending 
Burthen'd with their croivns of dew. 

Angel thoughts and shapes ascending 
To the sky's autumnal blue. 
When I first saw — you 1 

Never since that gracious mornng 

Have ( felt so soft a clime. 
Even when the Sun, adorning 

Earth in summer's sweetest time. 

Sings his golden rhj'me. 

Hearts were gentle, eyes were gleaming. 
Line the branch with burthen'd dew ; 

Life was fiU'd with beauty,— tell me 
(You, to whom all love is due). 

Wherefore should there be an ending 
To a lime so tnie ? 

Barry Cornwall. 



WOOIKO AND WINNINO. 

j When I reach'd 

That tend'rest strain of all the ditty, 
I My faltering voice and pausing harp 
I Disturb'd her soul witn pity ! 

I All impulses of soul and sense 
I Had thrill'd my guileless Genevieve ; 
, The music, and the doleful tale, 
The rich and balmy eve ; 

And hopes, and fears that kindle hope, 
! An undistinguishable throng, 
' And.^entle wishes long subdued — 
I Subdued and eherish'd long ! 

I She wept with pity and delight, 

j She blush'd with love and virgin shame, 

And, like the murmur of a dream, 
I I heard her breathe my name. 

Her bosom heaved ; she stept aside~> 
I As conscious of my look she stept — 

Then suddenly, with timorous eye, 
I She fled to me, and wept 

She half enclosed me with hrr arms, 
I She press'd me with a meek embrace. 
And, bending back her head, look'd up 
And gaied into my face. 

'Twas partly love, and partly fear, 
And partly 'twas a bashfiil art. 
That I might rather feel than see 
The swelling of her heart. 
' [ calm'd her fears, and she was calm, 
I And lold her love with virgin pride ; 
I And so I won my Genevieve, 

My bright and beauteous bride I 

Coleridge. 




BEAUTY. 



There* s no miniature 

In her/ace^ but is a copious theme 

Which would, discoursed at large of^ 

Make a %H>lume, 

Massinger. 

Mark her majestic fabric ! skis a tonple 
Sacred by birth, and built by hands divine ; 
Her souTs the deity that lodges there ; 
Nor is the pile unworthy of the god, 

Dryden. 

751^ hand that made you fairy hath made you good. 

Shakespeare. 

Without the smile from partial beauty won, 
O what were man f— a world without a sun. 

Campbell. 

7%y surprising beauty. 
That might transport an angel from his sphe> 
And fix him by divine remembrance here, 

Dennis. 



* 



Beamy is defined by an eminent pi 
be " a symmetry of limbs, accompan 
goodness of colour." It was this 
that governed the magic pencil ( 
when he delineated " the sea-born k 
lovely and inimitable, so full of 
fascination ! Lucian, who was an 
judge of the subject, bestows high c 
on Homer, for comparing Menelt 
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be animated with a glowing exprc 
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the power of conquest, it is n 
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EVEN IN SHADOWS YOU ARE FAIR. 

Look out, bright eyes, and bless the air ; 
Even in shadows you are fair. 
Shut-up beauty is like fire, 
That breaks out clearer still and higher. 
Though your beauty be confined, 

And soft Love a prisoner bound, 
Yet the beauty of your mind 

Neither check nor chain hath found. 
Look out nobly, then, and dare 
Ev'n the fetters tliat you wear ! 

Beaumont and Fletcher, 

HOW TO GAIN MEN'S AFFECTIONS. 

Modesty in dress is a powerful attractive 
to honourable love. The male heart is a 
study, in which your sex are supposed to be a 
good deal conversant. Yet in this study, you 
must give me leave to say, many of them 
seem to me but indifferent proficients. To 
gain men's affections, women in general are 
naturally desirous. They need not deny, they 
caimot conceal it. The sexes were made for 
each other. We wish for a place in your 
hearts : why should you not wish for one in 
ours } But how much are you deceived, my 
fair friends, if you dream of taking that fort 
by storm ! When you show a sweet solicitude 
to please by every decent, gentle, unaffected 
attraction, we are soothed, we arc subdued, 
we yield ourselves your willing captives. But 
if at any time by a forward appearance you 
betray a confidence in your charms, and by 
throwing them out upon us all at once you 
seem resolved, as it were, to force our admira- 
tion, that moment we are on our guard, and 
your assaults are vain, provided at least we 
have any spirit or sentiment. In reality, they 
who have very little of either, I might have 
said they who have none, even the siHies% 
even the loosest men shall in a sober mood 
be taken with the bashful air and reserved 
dress of an amiable young woman, infinitely 
more than they ever were with all the open 
blaze of laboured beauty and arrogant claims 
of undisguised allurement ; the human heart, 
in its better sensations, being still formed to 
the love of virtue. 

Let me add, that the human imagination 
hates to be confined. We are never highly de- 
lighted where something is not left us to fancy. 
This last observation holds true throughout 
all nature, and all art. But when I speak of 
these, I must subjoin, that art being agreeable 
no farther than as it is conformed to nature, the 



one will not be wanted in the case before us 
if the other be allowed its full influence. 
What 1 mean is this ; that supposing a young 
lady to be deeply possessed with a regard for 
" whatsoever things are pure, venerable, and 
of a good report," it will lead to decorum spon- 
taneously, and flow with unstudied propriety 
through every part of her attire and de- 
meanour. Let it be likewise added, that 
simplicity, the inseparable companion both of 
genuine grace and of real modesty, if it do 
not always strike at first (of which it seldom 
fails) is sure, however, when it does strike, to 
produce the deepest and most permanent 
impressions. Fordyce, 



IN HER CHEEK THE FLUSHING 
MORNING LIES. 

I On tiptoe, laughing like the blue-eyed May, 
* And looking aslant, where a spoil'd urchin 
I strives 

(In vain) to reach the flowers she holds on 

high, 
Stands a young girl, fresh as the dawn, with 

all 
Her bright hair given to the golden sun ! 
There standeth she whom Midnight never saw, 
Nor Fashion stared on with its arrogant eye, 
Nor gallant tempted ; — beautiful as youth : 
Waisted like Hebe ; and with Dian's step. 
As she, with sandals newly laced, would rise 
To hunt the fawn through woods of Thessaly. 
From all the garden of her beauty nought 
Has flown : no rose is thwarted by pale hours ; 
But on her living lip bright crimson hangs, 
And in her cheek the flushing morning lies, 
And in her breath ihe odorous hyacinth. 

Anon, 

GENTLE DEAUTY. 

Her face was sweet, and with a pensive life 
That would dispel the birth or germ of strife. 
Hers was a mind as pure as happy spring. 
Smooth as the dove's unruffled gentle wing ; 
Fiird with much knowledge, yet her simple 

ways 
Deeming all worthy but herself of praise ; 
She, better yet than most — to her unknown — 
She saw the good of others, not her own. 

E. Millen, 



And gentle smiles that never fail'd to please, 

Hiirte, 
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BEAUTY. 



tNHOCENCE AND BEAUTY UNtTBD. 

The shajw alone let others priie. 

The features of the fair, 
I look for spirit in her eyes, 

And meaning in her ajr. 

A damask cheek, an ivory arm, 
Shall ne'er my wishes win : 

Give me an animated form 
That speaks a mind within. 

A face where awful honour shines, 
Where sense and sweetness move, 

And angel innocence refines 
The tenderness of love. 



These are the soul of beauty's frame. 

Without whose vital aid 
Untinish'd all her features seem. 

And all her roses dead. 



But, ah ! where both these charms unite, 

How perfect is the view ; 
With every image of delight — 

With graces ever new, 

Ofpower to charm the greatest woe, 

Tne wildest rage control, 
Diffusing mildness o'er the brow, 

And rapture through the soul. 

Mark Aktmids. 



THB TENDER FORCE OF BEAUTV. 

What tender force, what dignity divine, 
What virtue consecrating every feature ; 
Around that neck what dross are gold aitd 
pearls. Young. 



THE ECLIPSINGE QLORIE OP HER 

KINDE. 

You meaner beauties of the night 
That weaklie satisiie our eies, 

More by your number than your lighte, 
Like common people of the skies — 
What are yee when the moone doth rise ? 

Ye violettes that first appeare, 
Your pride in purple garments showne, 

Takeing possession of the yeere 
As if the spring were all your owne — 
What are you when the rose is blowne ? 

Ye glorious trifles of the East, 
Whose lustres estimations' raise, 

Pearlcs, rubies, saphires, and the rest 
Of precious caskets — what's your praise 
When the diamond shows his raycs ? 

Ye warblinge chanters of the wood, 
That fill the eares with Nature's laies, 

Thinkinge your passions understood 
By weaker accents — what's your praise 
When Philomell her voice doth raise ? 

Soe when my princesse shall bee scene, 
In sweetness of her lookes and mynde, 

By vertue first, then choice, a q^ueene — 
Tell me if shee were not design'd 
The eclipsinge glorie of her kynde ? 

The rose, the violettes, the whole springe, 
For sweetness to her breath must runne ; 

The diamond's darken'd in the ringe ; 
If shee appeare the moon's undonne, 
As with the presence of the sunne. 

Sir Henry Wootton, 



YKIVL, GENTLE, SWEET. 

Fair, gentle, sweet, 
Your wit makes wise things foolish : when we 

greet 
With eyes best seeing heaven's fiery eye, 
By light we lose light : your capacity 
Is of that nature, as to your huge store 
Wise things seem foolish, and rich things but 

poor. Shakespeare, 



She fills the air around with beauty. 

Byron^ 



THE PRIDE AND WISH OF HEARTS 
AND EYES. 

All that thy prayers 
Can ask of heaven, all that the gods can grant 
In answer of thy wishes, all be thine : 
Eternal youth, and everlasting spring 
Of smiling beauty, in its blushing bloom, 
Make thee the pride and wish of heaits and 

eyes : 
All joys, all blessings, which long happy years 
Of empire can bestow, I mean to thee. 

Southern, 



B£AUTY*S SOFT TRACE. 

I've gazed on many a brighter face, 
But ne'er on one, for years, 

Where beauty left so soft a trace 
As it had left on hers. 

Mrs, A. B. PVe/fy. 

SUNNY LOCKS LIKE GOLDEN FLEECE. 

There's nothing ill can dwell in such a temple. 

Her sunny locks 
Hang on her temples like a golden fleece. 
Oh, she doth teach the torches to bum bright I 
Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of Night, 
Like a rich jewel in an Ethiop's ear. 

Shakespeare. 

A SMILE OF THINE IS LIKE AN ACT 

OF GRACE. 

Thou art a girl of noble nature's crowning, 

A smile of thine is like an act of grace ; 
Thou hast no noisome looks, no prcity 
frowning. 

Like daily beauties of a vulgar race ; 

When thou dost smile, a light is on thy face, 
A clear, cool kindliness, a lunar beam 
Of peaceful radiance, silvering o'er the stream 

Of human thought with beauteous glory. 
Not quite a waking truth, nor quite a dream, 

A visitation — bright though transitory. 

Hartley Coleridge, 

ATTRACTIVENESS OF BEAUTY. 

If ye are fair. 
Mankind will crowd around you ; thick as, 

when 
The full-faced moon sits silver on the sea. 
The eager waves lift up their gleaming heads, 
Each shouldering for her smile. 

A, Smith, 
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BEAUTY'S MAQIC SPELL. 

Tell me, Beauty, what art thou, 
What is then thy magic spell? 

Thou, before whom myriads bow. 

Goddess bright, where dost thou dwell ? 

Dwell'st thou in the raven tress. 

Dark as midnight's jetty dye. 
In the cheek's bright roseate bloom^ 

In the dark and briUiant eye ? 

Tell me, Beauty, tell me true, 

Lurk'st thou in the dimpled smile ? 

In the light and graceful form 
Does thy witching power beguile ? 

No, ah no ! in these alone, 
Beauty, thou canst never dwell : 

Tis in bright Expression's beam 
That is found thy magic spelL 

And in vain the sparkling eye. 
And the cheek so bright and fair ; 

These can never, never charm, 
If expression dwell not there. 

But when in the eye's bright flash 

We can see the spirit speak, 
And each passion of the soul 

Painted on the glowing cheek ; 

When, in every feature, shine 
Genius bright and fancy's fire, 

Where is he, so cold, so dead. 
Who can gaze and not admire ? 

Landon, 



THE ROSE HUMBLED. 

.1 grant thee, most delicious rose, 
Profusely gay thy beauty glows ; 
To thee the flow'rets of the field, 
Most sovereign rose, their homage yield ; 
Such are, I grant, thy fragrant gales. 
As Mtra's balmv lip exhales : 
Yet boast not, till, like her, thou bear 
Thy bloom and sweetness all the year ! 

From the Persian. 



GOVERNED WITH GOODLY MODESTY. 

Her sad eyes, still fasten'd on the ground. 
Are govem'd with goodly modesty, 
That suffers not one look to glance awry 

Which may let in a thought unsound. 

Spenser, 



BEAUTY'S HELPED BY NATURE, 
HEAVEN, AND LOVE. 

And forth she went, a shop for merchandise. 
Full of rich stuff, but none for sale exposed ; 
A veil obscured the sunshine of her eyes : 
The rose within herself her sweetness 
closed. 
Each ornament about her seemly lies, 
By curious chance or careless art com- 
posed ; 
For what she most neglects most curious 

prove — 
So beauty's help'd by nature, heaven, and 
love. Tasso. 



LOVELINESS UNADORNED. 

Loveliness 
Needs not the foreign aid of ornament. 
But is, when unadorn'd, adorn'd the most. 

Thomson, 



LIKE A SWEET PICTURE. 

And the smile brightens on the lovely face 
That greets them in succession as they come 
Into that high and hospitable home. 
Like a sweet picture doth the lady stand. 
Still blushing as she bows ; one tiny hand. 
Hid by a pearl-embroider'd gauntlet, holds 
Her whip and her long robe's exuberant folds. 
The other hand is bare, and from her eyes 
Shades now and then the sun, or softly lies, 
With a caressing touch, upon the neck 
Of the dear glossy steed she loves to deck 
With saddle-housings work'd in golden thread. 
And golden bands upon his noble head. 
White is the little hand whose taper fingers 
Smooth his fine coat,— and still the lady 

lingers, 
Leaning against his side, nor lifts her head. 
But gently turns as gathering footsteps tread; 
Reminding you of doves, with shifting throats 
Brooding in sunshine by their sheltering cotes. 
Under her plumed hat her wealth of curls 
Falls down in golden links among the pearls. 
And the rich velvet of her velvet vest 
Skims the young waist and rounds the 

graceful breast. 

Hon. Mrs, Norton, 



BEAUTY THE BEST ORATOR. 

All orators are dumb when Beauty pleadeth. 

Shakespeare, 




I 



MAJESTIC BEAUTY. 



" I know there is much meaning in thine eyes, 
Thy sea-blue eyes, impenetrable queen ! 
I know that thou art beautiful as wise, 
Unfathom'd as serene. 

*' I know the moulded masses of thy hair 

Enclose a forehead awful as thine eyrs ; 
Awful with thoughts in which I may not share, 
And mutest mysteries. 

" And the long heave, the rhythmic calm un- 
rest, 
That betters all thy loveliness, I know 
*Tis born of fancies bounteous as tiiy breast, 
But secret as its snow. 

" Why therefore dost thou mock me with thy 
gaze.^ 
Why hast thou no interpreter, no moon 
Of love, to bring me thy reflected rays 
And not thy tropic noon ? 

" Stand up and take me ere my reason dies — 
Smile me at once, or save me evermore ; 
I cannot bear to see those solemn eyes 
And not to know their lore." 

Then she, uprisen from her resting-place, 
Sto 'd on the purple dais ; and a smile 
Disturb'd the sacred beauty of her face 
With pleasure for a while. 

*Twas love, perhaps, that just a moment 
stirr'd 
Her palpitating bosom ere she spake ; 
That touch'd her spirit, as a new-lit bird 
Sends ripples through the lake. 

But she who master'd every wayward mood 
Or ere she felt its first and faintest thrill, 
Composed into its old beatitude 
Her voice divinely still. 

" O man," she said — and her self-lighted eyes 
Between their rosy valves emerging, woke 
An undistinguish'd splendour of surprise 
Within him as she spoke : — 

" O man, I love for ever, if I love : 

1 care not for the passion of a day. 
That breaks in thunder on the heart 'twould 
move, 
And storms itself away. 



I seek a strength devout, majestical, 
A resolute deep steadfastness of soul. 
In him to whom my spirit once for all 
Yields up its treasure whole. 

" But thou art wild, impetuous as a girl ; 

Thou wouldst unseat me from my queenly 
place. 
And whirl me down, as shallow eddies whirl 
The bubbles at their base ; 

"Nor hast thou yet considered what thou 
art— 
How far from peace, from godliness, from 
Home, 
Nor spoken softly to thy listening heart 
Concerning things to come. 

" Go : look on life without me, till thou know, 

After the sure sad discipline of years. 
Its vernal beauty underneath its snow, 
Its blue behind its tears ; 

" Till, as from each fair meadow thou hast 
trod. 
Each morning valley wreathed in cloudy 
calm, 
So from thine own hot heart, goes up to Cod 
One sweet confiding psalm. 

"Go — but forget not : when the last degree 
Of self-control is reckoned on thy brow, 
Come back ; and I will keep for thee and me 
A love thou know'st not now." 

Arfkur y, Mtindy. 

A HEART SERENE WITHIN ITS ZONE. 

She gazed upon a world she scarcely knew — 
As seeking not to know it ; silent, lone, 

As grows a flower, thus quietly she grew, 
And kept her heart serene within its zone. 

There was awe in the homage which she 
drew ; 
Her spirit secm'd as seated on a throne 

Apart from the surrounding world, and strong 

In its own strength— most strange in one so 
young. Byron, 

STORMS AND SUNSHINE. 

Women, like summer storms, awhile are 

cloudy, 
Burst out in thunder, ard impetuous showers ; 
But straight the sun of beauty dawns abroad. 
And all the fair horizon is serene. 

Ro7ve, 



BEAUTY IN REPOSE. 

One of her hands one of her cheeks lay 

under. 
Cozening the pillow of a lawful kiss, 
Which therefore swelled, and seem'd to part 

4isunder, 
As angry to be robVd of so much bliss ; 
The one look'd pale, and for revenge did 

long. 
While t'other blush'd — ^'cause it had done the 

wrong. 

Out of the bed the other fair hand was 
On a green satin quilt, whose i)erfect white 

Look'd like a daisy in a field of grass, 
And showed like unmelt snow unto the 
sight ; 

There lay this pretty perdue," safe to keep 

The rest o' the body that lay fast asleep. 

Her eyes (and therefore it was night) close 

laid, 
Strove to imprison Beauty till the mom ; 
But yet the doors were of such fine stuff 

made, 
That it broke through, and showed itself in 

scorn. 
Throwing a kind of light about the place. 
Which turn'd to smiles still as't came near 

her face. 

Her beams (which some dull men call'd hair) 
divided. 
Part with her cheeks, part with her lips did 
sport ; 
But thc;se as rude her breath put by ; still 
some 
Wiselyer downwards sought ; but falling 
short, 
Curl'd back in rings, and seem'd to turn again 
To bite the part so unkindly held them in. 

Sir y. Suckling, 



PERFECT BEAUTY. 

A brow so arch'd and clear. 

Not Raphael's self had limn'd it ; 

A lip whose bloom would scarce appear, 
Though fifty poets hymn'd it : 

An eye, as if an angel's tear 

Had gently dew'd, not dimm'd it. 

W. Grant 



A maid of grace, and complete majesty. 

Shakespeare. 



HER GLANCE HOW WILDLY BEAUTIFUL. 

The seal Lovers dimpling finger hath im- 
pressed 

Denotes how soft that chin which bears his 
touch : 

Her lips, whose kisses pout to leave their 
nest, 

Bid man be valiant ere he merit such : 

Her glance how wildly beautiful ! how much 

Hath Phoebus woo'd in vain to spoil her 
check. 

Which glows yet smoother from his amorous 
clutch ! Byron. 

EYES. STAR.SI8TERS. 

Star-sisters answering under crescent brows. 

She smote me with the light of eyes 
That lent my knee desire to kneel, and shook 
my pulses. Tennyson. 

EYES OF THOUGHTFUL BEAUTY. 

The while the thoughts rose in her eyes like 

stars 
Rising and setting in the blue of night. 

A. Smith. 

SPRING'S YOUNGEST SISTER. 

Fair, my own darling, are the flowers of 

spring — 
Rathe primrose, violet, and eglantine. 
Anemone and golden celandine : 
Not less delicious all the birds that sing 
Carols of joy upon the amorous wing, 
Earine, in these sweet hours of thine 
Spring's youngest sister art thou. Lady mine. 

Mortimer Collins. 

MOONLIGHT LOVELINESS. 

A sunshine of hilarity lit up his daughter's 
face, with the sort of moonlight loveliness 
which had given a serene and saint-like 
character to her mother's. Sou they. 

ATTRACTIVE POWER OF BEAUTY. 

Fair tresses man's imperial race ensnare, 
And beauty draws as with a single hair. 

Pope. 

Earth has nothing more tender than a 
woman's heart, when it is the abode of piety. 

Luther. 



^ 



THE HOME OP BEAUTY. 

Ask me no more where Jove bestows, 
When June is past, the fading rose ; 
For in your beauty's orient deep 
Those flowers as in their causes sleep. 

Ask me no more whither do stray 
The golden atoms of the day ; 
For in pure love Heaven did prepare 
Those powders to enrich your hair. 

Ask me no more whither doth haste 
The nightingale when May is past ; 
For in your sweet dividing throat 
She winters, and keeps warm her note. 

Ask me no more where those stars light 
That downwards fall in dead of night ; 
For in your eyes they sit, and there 
Fix'd become as in their sphere. 

Ask me no more if east or west 
The phoenix builds her spicy nest ; 
For unto you at last she flies, 
And in your fragrant bosom dies. 

Carew, 



AN ANGEL-WATERED LILY. 

Unto God's will she brought devout respect, 
Profound simplicity of intellect, 

And supreme patience. From her mother's 
knee 

Faithful and hopeful ; wise in charity ; 
Strong in grave peace ; in pity circumspect. 
So held she through her {^rlhood ; as it were 

An angel-water'd lily, that near God 

Grows and is quiet. 

Dante Gabriel RossettL 



BEAUTY IDOLIZED. 

She, whose eyes 
Meet ready victory, where'er they glance ; 
Whom gazing crowds admire ; whom nations 

court ; 
One, who could change the worship of all 

climates, 
And make a new religion where she comes. 
Unite the differing faith of all the world 
To idolize her face. Dry den. 



Her vivid smile serene. 

Boyd. 



A GENTLE HEART. 

I know that Beauty's power is great 

To lead to love the heedless mind ; 
That brilliant eyes may flit like stars. 

Yet leave an influence behind ; 
That lips, like ruby amulets. 

Oft hold unwilling souls in thrall ; 
Their spells are numberless— and yet 

A gentle heart is worth them alL 

I know that Wit can lightly win 

What earthly charms have never won ; 
That beauty fades before her light 

As moonlight pales before the sun ; 
That words enchant like elfin darts, 

Although invisibly they fall, 
And yet, though thousands own their might, 

A gentle heart is worth them all. 

I know that Wealth can purchase love : 

The best on earth are oought with gold ; 
That Power needs but to nod his head 

To win a myriad to bis fold. 
All these in turn must cling to rank. 

Like grape-vines to the sunny wall : 
The world is sway'd by them, and yet 

A gentle heart is worth them all. 

Sweet dames, remember, when ye strive 

To hold a lover in your thrall, 
Wit, Beauty, Wealth, and Power may aid — 

A gentle heart is worth them all. 

Charles Godfrey Leland, 



THE WITCHERY OF BEAUTY. 

Since first my dazzled eyes were thrown 

On that bewitching face. 
Like ruin'd birds, robb'd of their young, 
Lamenting, frighted, and undone, 

I fly ft'om place to place. 
Framed by some cruel powers above, 

So nice she is, and fair ; 
None from undoing can remove. 
Since all, who are not blind, must love ; 

Who are not vain, despair. 

Rochester, 



BEAUTY NOT IN FEATURES ALONE. 

No woman can be handsome by the force 
of features alone, any more than she can be 
witty only by the help of speech. 

Hughes, 
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X CANNOT BUT BLESS THY BEAUTY. 

Sweet lips apart, 

Why pensively wreathing? 
Cheeks with deep ruby 

How sunset is bathing ! 
Hush'd is thy bosom's glee, 
Which heaveth sleepily, 
Murmuring, like the sea, 

With a low breathing. 

Eyes like the holy stars 

V th' heaven wmking, 
As their axles of diamond 

Are rising or sinking. 
How twines that silken tress 
In the small hand's caress ! 
What dreamy angels bless 

Thy spirit's thinking ? 

Now bashful Echo, 

With many-toned reed, 
Is heard all abroad. 

To each voice giving heed ; 
Through the dusk coming night 
Seem'st thou a thing of light, 
Smiling i:pon the blight 

Of sorrow's seed. 

There as thou leanest 

In latticed recess, 
I cannot withhold me 

Thy beauty to bless. 
May thy love aye endure ! 
Be thou hol^ and pure, 
As a fountam seal'd sure 

V th' wilderness ! 

yohn Locke, 

UNSULLIED BEAUTY. 

The bloom of opening flowers, unsullied 

beauty, 
Softness, and sweetest innocence she wears. 
And looks like Nature in the world's first 

spnng ! Rowe, 

THE ELOQUENCE OP BLUSHES. 

Give mc the eloquent cheek. 
Where blushes bum and die ; 

Like thine, its changes speak 
The spirit's purity, Osgood, 



A dimply smile, disclosing teeth of pearl. 

Polwhele, 

Sweet was her blue eye's modest smile. 

Sir W, Scott, 



BEAUTY IN THE HELPLESSNESS OP 

WOMAN. 

There is beauty in the helplessness of wo- 
man. The clinging trust which searches for 
extraneous support is graceful and touching. 
Timidity is the attribute of her sex ; but to 
herself it is not without its dangers, its incon- 
veniences, and its sufferings. Her first effort 
at comparative freedom is bitter enough ; for 
the delicate mind shrinks from every unac- 
customed contact, and the warm and gushing 
heart closes itself, like the blossopi of the 
sensitive plant, at every approach. Man may 
at once determine his position, and assert his 
place ; woman has hers to seek ; and, alas ! 
I fear me that however she may appear to 
turn a calm brow and a quiet lip to the crowd 
through which she makes her way, that brow 
throbs and that lip quivers to the last ; until, 
like a wounded bird, she can once more wing 
her way to the tranquil home where the 
drooping head will be fondly raised, and the 
fluttering heart laid to rest. The dependence 
of woman in the common affairs of life is, 
nevertheless, rather the effect of custom than 
necessity. We have many and brilliant 
proofs that, where need is, she can be suffi- 
cient to herself, and play her part in the great 
drama of existence with credit, if not with 
comfort The yearnings of her solitary spirit, 
the outgushings of her shrinking sensibility, 
the cravings of her alienated heart, are 
indulged only in the quiet holiness of her 
solitude. The world sees not, guesses not, 
the conflict ; and in the ignorance of others 
lies her strength. The secret of her weak- 
ness is hidden in the depths of her own 
bosom; and she moves on, amid the heat 
and the hurry of existence, and with a seal 
set upon her nature, to be broken only by 
fond and loving hands, or dissolved in the 
tears of recovered home affection. 

Betkmont. 

HER VARIOUS BEAUTIES. 

Her lovely forehead and her killing eye. 
Her blushing cheeks of a vermilion dye, 
Her lips' soft pulp, her heaving snowy breast, 
Her well-tum'd arm, her handsome slender 
waist. Thomson, 



POWER OP BEAUTY. 

Tis true, gold can do much, 
But beauty more. 

Massinger, 
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BEAUTY WITHOUT MIND HAS NO 
REAL CHARMS. 

The man who can be contented to live with 
a pretty, useless companion without a mind, 
has lost in voluptuous gratifications a taste 
for more refined enjoyments. He has never 
felt the calm satisraction that refreshes the 
parched heart like the silent dew of heaven, — 
of being beloved by one who can understand 
him. In the society of his wife he is still 
alone ; unless when the man is sunk in the 
brute. "The charm of life," says a grave 
philosophical reasoner, " is sympathy." No- 
thing pleases us more than to observe in 
others a fellow-feeUng with the emotions of 
our own breasts. 

Mary WoUstonecrafL 



Woman should be acquainted that no 
beauty has any charms but the inward one 
of the mind ; and that a gracefulness of her 
manners is much more engaging than that 
of her person : that meekness and modesty 
are the true and lasting ornaments ; for she 
that has these is qualified, as she ought to 
be, for the management of a family, for the 
education of children, for an affection to her 
husband, and submitting to a prudent way 
of living. These only are the charms that 
render wives amiable, and give them the best 
title to our respect. 

. Epictetus, 



What is the blooming tincture of a skin 
To peace of mind, to harmony within ? 
What the bright sparkling of the finest eye 
To the soft soothing of a calm reply ? 
Can comeliness of form, or shape, or air, 
With comeliness of words or deeds compare ? 
No ; those at first the unwary heart may gain ; 
But these, these only, can that heart retain. 

Gray. 



LOVELINESS SPEAKING WITHOUT 

WORDS. 

A face that should content me wondrous well 
Should not be fair, but lovely to behold 

With gladsome cheer, all grief for to expel ; 
With sober looks ; so would 1 that it should 

Speak without words, such words as none can 
tell. Sir T. Wyatt. 



DESCRIPTION OF A BEAUTIFUL BRIDE. 

Her finger was so small, the ring 
Would not stay on which they did bring, 

It was too wide a peck : 
And to say truth (for out it must), 
It looked like the great collar (just) 

About our young colt's neck. 

Her feet beneath her petticoat, 
Like little mice, stole in and out, 

As if they fear'd the light : 
But oh ! she dances such a way ! 
No sun upon an Easter day 

Is half so fine a sight. 

Her cheeks so rare a white was on. 
No daisy makes comparison 

(Who sees them is undone) ; 
For streaks of red were mingled there, 
Such as are on a Katherine pear 

The side that's next the sun. 

Her lips were red, and one was thin 
Compared to that was next her chin ; 

Some bee had stung it newly. 
But (Dick) her eyes so guard her face, 
I durst no more upon them gaze 

Than on the sun in July. 

Suckling. 



A GOOD WOMAN IS THE LOVELIEST 

FLOWER. 

This we will say, that a good woman is the 
loveliest flower that blooms under heaven ; 
and that we look with love and wonder upon 
its silent grace, its pure fragrance, its delicate 
bloom of beauty. Sweet and beautiful I — 
the fairest and the most spotless ! — is it not 
pity to see them bowed down or devoured by 
grief or death inexorable, wasting in disease, 
pining with long pain, or cut off by sudden 
fate in their prime ? We may deserve grief — 
but why should these be unhappy ? except 
that we know that Heaven chastens those 
whom it loves best, being pleased, by re- 
peated trials, to make these pure spirits 
more pure. Thackeray. 



BEAUTY, VIRTUE, MODESTY. 

'Tis beauty that doth oft make women proud ; 
'Tis virtue that doth make them most ad- 
mired ; 
'Tis modesty that makes them seem divine ! 

Shakespeare. 
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FAIRER THAN AN ANOEL. 

Not an angel dwells above 

Half so fair as her I love ; 
Heaven knows how she Ml receive me: 

If she smiles, Vm bless'd indeed, 

If she frowns, I'm quickly freed : 
Heaven knows she ne'er can grieve me. 



LOVE*S FIRST GOLDEN AND DELICIOUS 

DREAM. 

Young Hope scales azure mountain-heights to 

gaze, 
In love's first golden and delicious dream. 
He sees the earth a maze of tempting paths, 
For blissful sauntering 'mid the crowded 

flowers 
And music of the rills. No ambush'd wrongs 
Or thwarting storms there baffle and surprise ; 
But, lingering, man treads long an oaorous 

way; 
And at the close, with love clasp'd hand in 

hand. 
Sets in proud glory : thence to rise anon 
With love beyond the stars, and rest in heaven. 

Thomas Woolner, 



THE INFLUENCE OF BEAUTIFUL 
WOMEN ON INEXPERIENCED YOUTH. 

How littledo lovely women know what awful 
beings they are in the eyes of inexperienced 
youth ! Young men brought up in the fashion- 
able circles of our cities will smile at this. 
Accustomed to mingle incessantly in female 
society, and to have the romance of the heart 
deadened by a thousand frivolous flirtations, 
women are nothing but women, in their eyes ; 
but to a susceptible youth like myself, brought 
up in the country, they are perfect divinities. 

Washington Irving. 



A MAIDEN IN THE MORN OF YOUTH. 

Grace, that with tenderness and sense, com- 
bined 
To form that harmony of soul and face. 
Where beauty shines the mirror of the mind ; 
Such was the maiden in the morn of youth. 
In virgin innocence, in nature's pride, 
Bless'd with each art that owes its charm to 
truth. Mason. 



DISCREET RESERVE IN WOMAN. 

Discreet reserve in a woman, like the dis- 
tances kept by royal personages, contributes 
to maintain the proper reverence. Most of 
our pleasures are prized in proportion to the 
difficulty with which they are obtained. The 
sight of beauty may be justly reckoned in the 
number. It has beei) observed, that ^ so long 
as they govern themselves by the just rules 
of prudence and modesty, their lustre is like 
the meridian sun in its clearness, which, 
though less aporoachable, is counted more 
glorious ; but when they decline from those 
rules, they are like that sun in a cloud, which, 
though safelier gazed on, is not half so bright" 

Fordyce. 



THE PERPETUAL SPRING OF WOMAN'S 

BEAUTY. 

Such ruby lips, and such a lovely bloom, 
Disdaining sdl adulterate aids of art. 
Kept a perpetual spring upon her face. 

Massinger, 



BEAUTY ENHANCED BY VIRTUE. 

A virtuous mind in a fair body is indeed 
a fine picture in a good light, and therefore 
it is no wonder that it m^es the beautiful 
sex all over charms. Addison. 



A SMALL MOUTH. 

Her mouth so small ; when she does speak, 
Thou'dst swear her teeth her words did break. 

That they might passage get : 
But she so handled still the matter, 
They came as good as ours, or better, 

And are not spent a whit. 

Suckling. 



THE LAST PROMOTION OF THE BLEST. 

Thou youngest virgin daughter of the skies, 

Made in the last promotion of the blest ! 

Whose palms, new oluck'd from paradise. 

In spreading branches more sublimely rise, 

Rich with immortal green above the rest. 

Dryden, 
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A HEART'S HOME AND HAVEN OF THE 

SPIRIT. 

Face of her, and grace of her, whose gleaming 
Soothes his gentle spirit into dreaming — 
Gentle eyes that shine and seem to love him ! 
Tender touch, the touch of her quick fingers, 
Touch that reached his soul, and burns and 

lingers ; 
Breath of her, and scent of her, and bliss of 

her, 
Dream of her, and smile of her, and kiss of 

her! 
Soul beyond his soul, yet ever near it, 
His hearths home, and haven of his spirit ; 
Joy of wind and wave and cloud and blossom ! 

Robert Buchanan, 



MAIDENS OP HEROIC TOUCH. 

Why, there are maidens of heroic touch. 
And yet they seem like things of gossamer 
You'd pinch the life out of, as out of moths. 
Oh, it is not loud tones and mouthingness, 
'Tis not the arms akimbo and large strides. 
That make a woman's force. The tiniest 

birds. 
With softest downy breasts, have passions in 

them, 
And are brave with love. 

George Eliot, 



WITCHERY OP A LAUGH. 

A woman has no natural gift more be- 
witching than a sweet laugh. It is like the 
sound of flutes on the water. It leaps from 
her like a clear sparkling rill, and the heart 
that hears it seems as if bathed in the cool, 
exhilarating spring. Have you ever pursued 
an unseen fugitive through trees — led on by 
a fairy laugh — now here, now lost, now found ? 
We have, and we are pursuing that wandering 
voice this day. Sometimes it comes to us in 
the midst of care or sorrow or irksome 
business, and then we turn away and listen, 
and hear it ringing in the room like a silver 
bell, with power to scare away the evil spirit 
of the mind. How much we owe to that 
sweet laugh ! It turns the prose to poetry. 
It flings flowers of sunshine over the dark- 
ness of the wood in which we are travelling. 
It touches with light even our sleep, which 
is no more than the image of death ; but 
it is consumed with dreams that are the 
shadows of immortality. Prentice, 



STOLEN TREASURES. 

Before the urchin well could go. 
She stole the whiteness of the snow. 
And, more that whiteness to adorn, 
She stole the blushes of the morn — 
Stole all the sweets that ether sheds 
On primrose buds and violet beds. 
Still to reveal her artful wiles. 
She stole the Graces' silken smiles ; 
She stole Aurora's balmy breath. 
And pilfer'd orient pearls for teeth. 
The cherry, dipt in morning dew. 
Gave moisture to her lips and hue. 
These were her infant spoils, a store 
To which in time she aaded more. 
At twelve, she stole from Cypria's queen 
Her air, and love-inspiring mien — 
Stole Juno's dignity, and stole 
From Pallas sense to charm the souL 
Apollo's wit was next her prey ; 
The next, the beam that lights the day. 
She sang— amazed the Syrens heard, 
And to assert their claims appear'd. 
She play'd— the Muses from the hill 
Wonder'd who thus had stolen their skill. 
Great Jove approved her charms and art ; 
And t'other day she stole my heart 
If lovers, Cupid, are thy care, 
Exert thy influence on the fair ; 
To trial bring her stolen charms. 
And let her prison be my arms. 

Earl of Egremont, 



SUBDUING POWER OP MODEST GRACE. 

That modest grace subdued my soul. 
That chastity of look which seems to haog 
A veil of purest light o'er all her beauties. 
And by forbidding most inflames desire. 

Young, 

A CHILD OP LOVE AND BEAUTY. 

Oh, she's all softness ! 

All melting mild, and calm as a rock'd infant ; 

Nor can you wake her into cries : by heaven ! 

She is the child of Love, and she was bom in 

smiles. Lee, 



A dazzling white hand, vein'd cerulean. 

Gerald Massey, 

She was as tender 
I As infancy and grace. Shakespeare. 
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NAMELESS GRACE. 

Something unseen o*er all her form 
Did nameless grace impart ; 

A secret charm, that won the way 
At once into the heart. 

Rev, John Logan, 



A HEAVENLY PACE. 

Tell me, and tell me truly too, 
Hast thou beheld a fresher gentlewoman ? 
Such war of white and red within her cheeks ! 
Wliat stars do spangle heaven with such 

beauty 
As those two eyes become that heavenly face ? 

Shakespeare. 

THE COMPONENT PARTS OP BEAUTY. 

Nature made woman, as the story goes, 
With an improved material and art ; 
Gave her a form, the choicest one of those 
That make aught beautiful, and to the 
heart 
A power to soften man ; and forced the rose 
Its blushing tint to her soft cheek impart ; 
Then chopped the rainbow up, and with the 

chips 
She went to work, and finish'd off her lips. 

Anon, 

BEAUTY OP MIND. 

She's noble — noble ! one to keep 
Embalmed for dreams of fever's sleep. 
An eye for nature ; taste refined. 
Perception swift, and balanced mind ; 
And, more than all, a gift for thought. 
To such a spirit-fineness wrought. 
That on my ear her language fell 
As if each word dissolved a spell. 

N. P. Willis. 

JOYOUS BEAUTY. 

A good-hearted woman in the rosy beauty 
of her joy is Ihe loveliest object in the world. 

Hunt. 

LIKE LIGHT PROM HEAVEN. 

Her eye, as soft and blue as even. 
When day and night are calmly meeting, 

Beams on my heart like light from heaven. 
And purifies its beating. Knox, 



BE WITHIN AS PAIR, AS GOOD, AS 

TRUE. 

And when thou breath'st, the winds are 

ready straight 
To fetch it from thee ; and do therefore wait 
Close at thy lips, and, snatching it from 

thence. 
Bear it to heaven, where 'tis Jove's frankin- 
cense. 
Fair goddess, since thy feature makes thee 

one. 
Yet be not such for these respects alone, — 
But as you are divine in outward view, 
So be within as fair, as good, as true. 

Carew. 

TREMULOUS, SMILES. 

Sweet dimness of her loosen'd hair's downfall 
About thy face ; her sweet hands round 

thy head 
In gracious fostering union garlanded ; 
Her tremulous smiles, her glances' sweet 

recall 
Of love ; her murmuring sigh's memorial ; 
Her mouth's cull'd sweetness by thy kisses 

shed 
On cheeks and neck and eyelids, and so led 
Back to her mouth which answers there for 
all: 

What sweeter than these things, except the 
thing 
In lacking which all these would lose their 

sweet — 
The confident heart's still fervour; the 
swift beat 
And soft subsidence of the spirit's wing. 
Then when it feels, in cloud-gfirt wayfaring. 
The breath of kindred plumes against its 
feet ? Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 



BEAUTIPUL BEHAVIOUR. 

A beautiful behaviour is better than a 
beautiful form ; it gives a higher pleasure 
than statues and pictures ; it is the finest of 
the fine arts. Emerson, 



BEAUTY OP MANNERS. 

Manners are not idle, but the fruit 
Of noble nature and of loyal mind. 

Tennyson, 




A PACE MADE WONDERFUL WITH 
NIGHT AND DAY. 

She had a mouth 
Made to bring death to hfe, — the under] ip 
Suck'd in, as if it strove to kiss itself; 
Her face was ever pale, as when one stoops 
Over wan water ; and the dark crisp'd hair 
And the hair's shadow made it paler still ; — 
Dfep-serried locks, the dimness of the cloud 
Where the moon's gaze is set in eddying 

gloom. 
Her body bore her neck as the tree's stem 
Bears the top branch; and as the branch 

sustains 
The flower of the year's pride, her high neck 

bore 
That face made wonderful with night and 

day. 
Her voice was swift, yet ever the last words 
Fell lingeringly ; and rounded finger-tips 
She had, that clung a little where they 

touch'd, 
And then were gone o' the instant. Her 

great eyes, 
That sometimes tum'd half-dizzily beneath 
The passionate lids, as faint, when she 

would speak, 
Had also in them hidden springs of mirth. 
Which under the dark lashes evermore 
Shook to her laugh, as when a bird flies low 
Between the water and the willow-leaves. 
And the shade quivers till he wins the light. 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 

BEAUTY BEYOND EXPRESSION. 

If all the pens that ever poets held 

Had fed the feeling of their masters' thoughts, 

And every sweetness that inspired their 

hearts. 
And minds, and muses on admired themes ; 
If all the heavenly quintessence they 'still 
From their immortal flowers of poesy, 
Wherein, as in a mirror, we perceive 
The highest reaches of a human wit ; 
If these had made one poem's period. 
And all combined in beauty's worthiness. 
Yet should there hover in their restless heads 
One thought, one grace, one wonder, at the 

best. 
Which into words no virtue can digest. 

Marlowe, 

Oft her laugh with reckless richness rung, 
And shook a shower of music-pearls around. 

Massey, 



UNMATCHED BEAUTY SET IN GRACE 
AND GOODNESS. 

Let me contemplate, 
With holy wonder season my access. 
And by degrees approach the sanctuary 
Of unmatch'd beauty, set in grace and 

goodness. 
Amongst the daughters of men I have not 

found 
A more catholical aspect. That eye 
Doth promise single life and meek obedience; 
Upon those lips (the sweet fresh buds of 

youth) 
The holy dew of prayer lies, like pearl 
Dropt from the opening eyelids of the mom 
Upon the bashful rose. 

Mtddleion, 

THE LOVING SOPTNESS OP HER EYES* 
SWEET SHADE. 

Look well upon that picture fair ! 
The face, the form, the smile, the golden hair ; 
The agile beauty of each movement made, — 
The loving softness of her eyes' sweet shade, 
The bloom and pliant grace of youthful days, 
The gladness and the glory of her gaze. 

Hon, Mrs. Norton. 

LOVELINESS ABSOLUTE. 

When I approach 
Her loveliness, bo absolute she seems. 
And in herself complete, so well to know 
Her own ; that what she wills to do, or say. 
Seems wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best : 
All higher knowledge in her presence falls, 
Degraded ; wisdom in discourse with her 
Loses, discountenanced, and like folly shows : 
Authority and reason on her wait, 
As one intended first, not after made 
Occasionally ; and, to consummate all, 
Greatness of mind and nobleness their seat 
Build in her loveliest, and create an awe 
About her, as a guard angelic placed. 

Milton, 

BLUSHING BEAUTY. 

'Tis well to see the cheeks with blushes drest ; 
For blushing is of modesty the test. 

yohannes Mcursius (1579). 



Venus flushed with a roseate smile her face. 

Potter. 
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WOMAN'S BRIGHT GLANCES. 

Woman's bright glances, that gleam on his 

track, 
Beckon bewitching the fugitive back, 

Back to the present with dutiful feet 
She in her mother's retired abode 
Tarried, and bashful with modesty glowed, 
Nature's own daughter, untouched with 
deceit. Schiller, 



AN ANGEL, YET A WOMAN. 

When thy beauty appears 
With its graces and airs, 
AH bright as an angel new dropt from 
the sky. 
At a distance I gaze, and am awed by my 
fears, 
So strangely you dazzle my eye ! 

But when without art 
Your kind thoughts you impart, 
When your love runs in blushes through 
every vein : 
When it darts from your eyes, when it pants 
in your heart, 
Then I know you're a woman again. 

There's passion and pride 
In our sex, she replied, 
And thus, might I gratify both, I would do ; 
Still an angel appear to each lover beside, 
But still be a woman to you. 

Parnell, 



MATCHLESS BEAUTY. 

If two gods should play some heavenly 

match. 
And on the wager lay two earthly women, 
And Portia one, there must be something 

else 
Pawn'd with the other; for the poor rude 

world 
Hath not her fellow. Shakespeare, 



MIND DEVELOPS BEAUTY. 

To expand the human face to its full per- 
fection it seems necessary that the mind 
should co-operate by placidness of content, 
or consciousness of superiority. 

Dr. Johnson, 



A THING OF 



BEAUTY IS 
EVER. 



A JOY FOR 



You never saw her face ? It was so fair ! 
Such thought and feeling were reflected there. 
And o'er it quick pink blushes went and 

came, 
Emotional and shy— not bom of shame; 
And sudden smiles folio w'd each other fast. 
As when a sun-touch*d stream goes rippling 

past, 
Till, like that sunshine, something bright and 

warm 
Gave her most careless words a secret charm. 
Oh, she was such a joy ! 

You never heard her sing? Her snowy 

throat. 
Bird-like, trill'd forth each clear and fluent 

note. 
In the soft shadow of her perfect eyes. 
Downcast, or lifted rapturous to the skies. 
The poet's words lay as it were enshrined 
M^ith equal melody of voice and mind ; 
And the sweet singer dearer and more dear 
Grew with each sound that melted on your 

ear. 



You never clasp'd her hand ; nor knew how 

much 
Of cordial welcome lived in that light touch ! 
Nor saw her with a fluttering^ swiftness come. 
And stand all radiant on the steps of home ; 
Her eager lips apart — her cheek and brow 
Suffused and rosy with a wakening glow. 
As though some inner flame began to bum, 
Greeting the festival of your retum ; 
Some innocent lamp of gladness, newly lit, 
And she the priestess who attended it ! 

Hon, Mrs, Norton. 



A SPIRIT MANIFEST THROUGH FORM. 

Her joyous goodness spread 
Like music overhead. 



A gap of sunlight in the storm, 

A blossom ere the spring 

Immortal whispering, 
A spirit manifest through form 

Which we can touch and kiss. 

To life such beauty is. 

Thomas Woolner, 
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BEAUTIFUL EYES THE THRONE OF LOVE. 

Oft when I look I may descry 
A little face peep through that eye : 
Sure that's the boy who wisely chose 
His throne among such beams as those ; 
Which, if his quiver chance to fall, 
May serve for darts to kill withal. 

Carew, 



EXISTENCE CHARMED BY LOVELINESS. 

O woman ! woman \ thou art formed to bless 
The heart of restless man, to chase his 
care. 
And charm existence by thy loveliness ; 
Bright as the sunbeam, as the morning 
fair, 
If but thy foot fall on a wilderness. 
Flowers spring and shed their roseate 
blossoms there, 
Shrouding the thorns that in thy pathway 

rise, 
And scattering o'er it hues of Paradise ! 

Anon, 



LOVELINESS THE QUALITY OF WOMAN ; 
DIGNITY THAT OP MAN. 

But, as there are two kinds of beauty, in 
the one of which is loveliness, in the other 
dignity ; we ought to regard loveliness as the 
quality of woman, dignity that of man. 
Therefore, let every ornament unworthy of a 
man be removed from his person, and let 
him guard against any similar defect in his 
gestures and movements. Cicero, 



A SYMPATHY DIVINE. 

O fair and stately maid, whose eyes 
Were kindled in the upper skies 

At the same torch that lighted mine ; 
For so I must interpret still 
The sweet dominion o'er my will, 

A sympathy divine. 

Ah, let me blameless gaze upon 
Features that seem at heart my own ; 

Nor fear those watchful sentinels, 
Who charm the more their glance forbids, 
Chaste-glowing, underneath their lids, 

With fire that draws while it repels. 

Emerson, 



BEAUTY, WIT, AND DIGNITY. 

Like to Diana in her summer weed, 
Girt with a crimson robe of brightest dye, 

Goes fair Samela ; 
Whiter than be the flocks that straggling feed, 
When wash'd by Arethusa faint diey lie, 

Is fair Samela ; 
As fair Aurora in her morning grey, 

Deck'd with the ruddy glister of her love. 

Is fair Samela ; 
Like lovely Thetis on a calniM day, 
When-as her ^brightness Neptime's fancy 
move. 

Shines fair Samela ; 
Her tresses gold, her eyes like glassy streams, 
Her teeth are pearl, the breasts are ivory 

Of fair Samela ; 
Her cheeks, like rose and lily, yield forth 
gleams, 
Her brows' bright arches framed of ebony ; 

Thus fair Samela 
Passeth fair Venus in her bravest hue ; 
And Juno in the show of majesty. 

For she's Samela : 
Pallas in wit : aft three, if you will view. 
For beauty, wit, and matchless dignity 

Yield to Samela. 
Robert Greene {about 1590). 



A FAIRY HAND. 

And such a hand, a fairy palm ! 
Fingers that taper to the pinky tips, 
With nails of rose, like shells of such a hue 
Berimm'd with pearl ye pick upon the shore. 

Sheridan Knowles, 



MUSIC RICH AND RESONANT. 

The silver throbbing of her laughter pulsed 
The air with music rich and resonant. 
As from the deep heart of a summer night 
Some bird* in sudden sparkles of fine sound 
Hurries its startled being into song ; 
And from the golden gushings of her hair 
Unto the delicate pearly finger-tips 
Fresh beauty trembled from its thousand 
springs. Gerald Massey, 



THE MUSIC OP THE ACCUSTOMED VOICE. 

Give me the music of the accustom'd voice, 
And the sweet light of long familiar eyes. 

Ho9i, Mrs. Norton. 
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A DREAM OP BEAUTY. 

There was a being whom my spirit oft 
Met on its vision'd wanderings, far aloft, 
In the clear golden prime of my youth's dawn, 
Upon the fairy isles of sunny lawn, 
Amid the enchanted mountains and the caves 
Of divine sleep, and on the air-like waves 
Of wonder-loving dream, whose tremulous 

floor 
Paved her light steps ; on an imagined shore, 
Under the grey beak of some promontory 
She met me, robed in such exceeding glory 
That I beheld her not. In solitudes 
Her voice came to me through the whispering 

woods, 
And from the fountains, and the odours deep 
Of flowers, which, like lips murmuring in 

their sleep 
Of the sweet kisses which had lulPd them 

there, 
Breathed but of her to the enamour'd air ; 
And from the breezes whether low or loud. 
And from the rain of every passing cloud. 
And from the singing of the summer birds, ' 
And from all sounds, all silence. In the 

words 
Of antique verse and high romance — in form, 
Sound, colour — in whatever checks that 

storm 
Which with the shatter'd present chokes the 

past; 
And in that best philosophy, whose taste 
Makes this cold common hell, our life, a 

doom 
As glorious as a fiery martyrdom : 
Her spirit was the harmony of truth. 

Shelley. 



MALICE OVERAWED BY BEAUTY. 

Her heavenly form 
Angelic, but more soft and feminine. 
Her graceful innocence, her every air 
Of gesture or least action, overawed 
His malice, and with rapine sweet bereaved 
His fierceness of the fierce intent it brought. 

Milton, 



UNCONSCIOUS INFLUENCE OP BEAUTY. 

Those happiest smiles. 
That pla/d on her ripe lip, seemed not to 

know 
What guests were in her eyes. 

Shakespeare, 



I*VE DREAMED OP JUST SUCH 
CREATURES. 

IVe pleasant thoughts, which memory brings 

In moments free from care, 
Of a fairy-like and laughing girl. 

With roses in her hair ; 
Her smile was like the starlight 

Of summer's softest skies. 
And worlds of joyousness there shone 

From out her witching eyes. 

Her looks were looks of melody^ 

Her voice was like the swell 
Of sudden music, gentle notes 

That of deep gladness tell : 
She came, like spring, with pleasant sounds 

Of sweetness and of mirth, 
And her thoughts were those wild flowery 
thoughts 

That linger not on earth. 

A quiet goodness beam'd amid 

The beauty of her face. 
And all she said and did was with 

Its own instinctive grace ; 
She seem'd as if she thought the world 

A good and pleasant one, 
And her light spirit saw no ill 

In aught beneath the sun. 

IVe dream 'd of just such creatures. 

But they never met my view, 
Mid the sober dull reality 

In their earthly form and hue. 
And her smile came gently o'er me 

Like spring's first scented airs. 
And made me think life was not all 

A wilderness of cares. 



I know not of her destiny. 

Or where her smile now strays, 
But the thought of her comes o'er me 

With my own lost sunny days ; 
With moonlight hours, and far-off fnen()s. 

And many pleasant things 
That have gone the way of all the earth, 

On Time's resistless wings. 

Anon, 



The tempting smile. 
The sweet allurement that can hearts beguile. 

Cooke, 



I 
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A GOLDEN MESH T* INTRAP HEARTS. 

What find 1 here ? 
Fair Portia's counterfeit ? What demi-god 
Hath come so near creation ? Move these 

eyes? 
Or whether, riding on the balls of mine. 
Seem they in motion ? Here are severed lips 
Parted with sugar breath ; so sweet a bar 
Should sunder such sweet friends: here in 

her hairs 
The painter plays the spider; and hath 

woven 
A golden mesh t' in trap the hearts of men 
Faster than gnats in cobwebs : but her eyes,— 
How could he see to do them ? Having 

made one, 
Methinks it should have power to steal both 

his, 
And leave itself unfurnished. 

Shakespeare. 



MAN'S SOLACE AND TREASURE OP 
DELIGHT. 

Fairest and loveliest of created things, 
By our great Author in the image form'd 
Of His celestial glory, and designed 
To be man's solace. Undefiled by sin 
How much dost thou exceed all earthly shapes 
Of beautiful, to charm the wistful eye. 
Bland to the touch, or precious to the use ! 
His treasure of delight, while the fresh prime 
Adorns his forehead with the ioy of youth ; 
His comfort in the winter of the soul ! 
Chaste woman, thou art e'en a brighter gem 
To him who wears thee than e'er shone dis- 
played 
Upon the monarch's diadem ; a charm 
More sweet to lull all sorrow than the tint 
Of spring's young verdure in the dewy mom. 
Or music's mellow tones, which floating come 
Over the water like a fairy dream ! 
Thou hangest as a wreath, upon his neck. 
More fragrant than the rose, m thy pure garb 
Of blushing gentleness. Thou art a joy 
More sprightly than the lark in vernal suns 
Raising his throat to heaven, or forest call 
By blithesome Dryads blown ; a faithful stay ; 
In all the world's mischances a helpmate 
For man in sickness, and decay, and death. 
Thou art more precious than a lucid spring 
Amid the desert, an unhoped-for land 
To baffled mariners, or dawn of day 
To who has press'd all night a fevered couch. 
Oh, wherefore, best desired, and most beloved 
Of all heaven's works ! Wm, Herbert, 



VENUS'S TOILET^ 

Her chamber straight she sought, by Vulcan 

built, 
Her son ; by whom were to the door-posts 

hung 
Close-fitting doors, with secret keys secured. 
That, save her^self, no god might enter in. 
There entered she, and closed the shining 

doors ; 
And with ambrosia first her lovely skin 
She purified, with fragrant oil anointing, 
Ambrosial, breathing forth such odours sweet. 
That, waved above the brazen floor of Jove. 
Through earth and heaven its fragrance was 

diffused ; 
O'er her fair skin this precious oil she spread ; 
Comb'd out her flowing locks, and with her 

hand 
Wreathed the thick masses of the glossy 

hair. 
Immortal, bright, that crown'd the imperial 

head. 
A robe ambrosial then, by Pallas wrought. 
She donned, in many a curious pattern 

traced. 
With golden brooch beneath her breast con- 
fined. 
Her zone, from which a hundred tassels hung. 
She girt about her ; and, in three bright 

drops. 
Her glittering gems suspended from her ears ; 
And all around her grace and beauty shone. 
Then o'er her head the imperial goddess 

threw 
A beauteous veil, new- wrought, as sunlight 

white ; 
And on her well-turn'd feet her sandals 

bound. Homer, 



Zoned in the golden flood of light. 
To earth she secm'd not to belong ; 

Or if to earth, her form was bright 
As seraphs loved when earth was young. 

Anon, 

BEAUTY UNDISCERNED WITHOUT LOVE. 

The essence of all beauty I call love ; 
The attribute, the evidence, and end, 
The consummation to the inward sense 
Of beauty apprehended from without, 
I still call love. As form, when colourless, 
Is nothing to the eye; that pine-tree there. 
Without its black and green, being all ablank; 
So, without love, is beauty undiscem'd, 
In man or angcL Mrs, E. B. Browning. 
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SMILES, BLUSHES, AND EYES. 

Beautie, whose glad smile fraile harts delites. 

Fairfax, 



Sweet is the tear on that languishing smile — 
That smile which is loveliest then. 

T, Moore. 



I have marked 
A thousand blushing apparitions 
To start into her face ; a thousand innocent 

shames 
In angel whiteness bear away these blushes. 

Shakespeare, 

And woman, powerful with becoming smiles. 

Akenside, 



A smile, — a beauteous, winning smile. 

7. Grahame, 

The smile which answers to mine 
I do not believe it beguiling. 

Byron. 

That conscious smile, — it touches every nerve. 

Joanna Baillie, 



The modest princess blushed and smiled 
Like to a clear and rosy eventide. 

John Davies. 

Soft, clement smiles, and love-inspiring eyes. 

Savage, 

An aulmirable smile, a catching one. 

J, Fletcher, 

On her lip soft smiU s celestial play. 

Sotheby, 



Feelings that light up 
The cheek of youth with rosy, joyous smile. 

Milman. 



No power could e'er my heart incline 
Like one fond smile. Mickle, 



From woman's eyes this doctrine I derive : 
They sparkle still the right Promethean fire. 
They are the books, the arts, the academies, 
That show, contain, and nourish all the 
world. Shaluspeare, 

Thy delighting smile dawns on remembrance. 

Elton, 



How brightly her betraying blushes move. 
And seem a glorious traitor to her love. 

Howard, 



The sunny smile 
Glancing in play o'er that proud lip. 

Nemans, 



Yours is the sunny dimple. 
Radiant with untutor'd smiles. 

Tupper. 

Oh, those clear, undoing smiles ! 

Broome, 



Cheek tinged with a warm sunny smile. 

T, Moore. 



He saw and felt her sweet forgiving smile. 

Proctor, 



The coy maid's light heai ted smile. 
Her feign'd retreats, too soon beguile. 

Lyle. 



Eyes that shone like stars, 

And shed around intolerable day. 

Broonis " HomerP 



Sternness is soften'd by thy saintly smile. 

Wilson, 



Though eyes are mute, they plead ; nay 

more, command : 
For beauteous eyes have arbitrary power : 

Dryden, 



Their glances could create a day in cells ; 
And kindle freezing hermits into transport. 

Tate, 




BEAUTY THB BURNING LAMP OP 
HEAVEN'S LIGHT. 

Beauty is the bait which, with delight. 

Doth man allure 

Beauty, the burning lamp of heaven's light. 
Darting her beams into each feeble mind, 
Against whose power nor god nor man can find 
Defence, reward the danger of the wound ; 
But, being hurt, seek to be medicined 
Of her that first did stir that mortal stound. 

Spenser, 

WHEN PIR8T I SAW THEE, DEAREST. 

Heavenly feelings stole around me 
When first I saw thee, dearest : 
Like a magic chain they bound thee 
To my heart nearest. 
And everything upon the earth I saw 
Seem'd fairer rar than e'er it did before. 

Thou with loving words addressed me, 

Sweet words remember'd ever ; 
Loving to my heart I press'd thee, 
Forgotten ? — never ! 
While stars and planets in the heavens I saw, 
Shone far more brilliant than they did before. 

Solemn thoughts now flit before me, 

Dearest, for thou art gone ; 
Still thou lovest, and I adore thee. 
Beloved one ; 
And though the night of sweet sad memory 
O'ershades my heart as clouds o'ershade the 

sky. 
Still heaven and earth, through my fond love 

for thee. 
Seem fairer far than e'er before to me. 

Anon, 

THE MOST BEAUTIFUL SPECTACLE IN 
THE WORLD. 

A handsome woman is not only the most 
beautiful spectacle in the world, she does 
not only entertain the sight more aereeably 
than any other object whatsoever, but she 
passes imperceptiblv into the brain and 
neart, and mspires all with love and devotion 
at the same time. The reason is, her eyes 
are quick interpreters of her thoughts, and 
the spirituous ravs of these have the same 
influence upon ttie soul as the beauty of 
her person has upon the sense. God is said 
to make man, but to build woman ; and all 
anatomists agree that her beauteous form 
is full of wonders. Anon, (1647). 



LOVE'S COMPLETE ARMORY. 

Noble she is by birth, made good by virtue. 
Exceeding fair, and her behaviour to it 
Is like a singular musician 
To a sweet instrument, or else as doctrine 
Is to the soul, that puts it into act, 
And prints it full of^ admirable forms, 
Without which 'twere an empty, idle flame. 
Her eminent judgment to dispose those 

parts, 
Sits on her brow, and holds a silver sceptre. 
With which she keeps time to the several 

musics, 
Placed in the sacred concert of her beauties : 
Love's complete armory is managed in her 
To stir affection, and the discipline 
To check and to affright it from attempting 
Any attaint might disproportion her. 
Or make her graces less than circular ; 
Yet even her carriage is as far from coyness 
As from immodesty ; in play, in dancing, 
In suffering courtship, in requiting kindness, 
In use of places, hours, and companies 
Free as the sun, and nothing more corrupted ; 
As circumspect as Cynthia in her vows. 
And constant as the centre to observe diem ; 
Ruthful and bounteous, never fierce nor dull, 
In all her courses ever at the full. 

Chapman, 



HEAVENLY BEAUTY AND EARTHLY 
SYMPATHY. 

Maid of my love, sweet Genevieve ! 

In beauty's light you glide along : 
Your eye is like the star of eve. 

And sweet your voice as seraph's song 
Yet not your heavenly beauty gives 

This heart with passion soft to glow ; 
Within your soul a voice there lives ! 

It bids you hear the tale of woe ; 
When, sinking low, the sufferer wan 

Beholds no hand outstretch'd to save, 
Fair as the bosom of the swan 

That rises graceful o'er the wave, 
I've seen your breast with pity heave, 

And therefore love I you, sweet Genevieve. 

Coleridge, 



A CHAIN OF BEAUTIES. 

Beautiful as sweet ; 
And young as beautiful ; and soft as young ; 
And gay as soft ; and innocent as gay. 

Young, 
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EYE PLASHES. 

Nothing on earth can smile but human 
beings. Gems may flash reflected light ; but 
what is a diamond flash compared with an 
eye flash ? A face that cannot smile is like a 
bud that cannot blossom, and dries upon the 
stalk. Laughter is day, and sobriety is night, 
and a smile is the twilight that hovers be- 
tween both, and is more bewitching. 

Thackeray, 



BEAUTY WILL UNLOOSE OUR BONDS 

OP CARE. 

Beauty still walketh on the earth and air ; 
Our present sunsets are as rich in gold 
As ere the Iliad's music was out-roH'd ; 
The roses of the spring are ever fair ; 
'Mong branches green still ringdoves coo 
and pair. 
And the aeep sea still foams its music old : 
So if we are at all divinely soul'd, 
This beauty will unloose our bonds of care. 
Tis pleasant, when blue skies are o*er us 

bending. 
Within old starry-gated poesy, 

To meet a soul set to no worldly tune, 
Like thine, sweet friend ! Oh, dearer this 
to me 
Than are the dewy trees, the sun, the 
moon. 
Or noble music with a golden ending. 

A. Smith, 

SMILES. 

What smiles ! They were the effluence of 
fine intellect, of true courage ; they lit up 
her marked lineaments, her thin face, her 
sunken grey eye, like reflections from the 
aspect of an angel. 

Charlotte Bronte. 



Wreathed smiles, — such as hang on Hebe's 
cheek. Milton. 

Such eyes, such lips, such winning smiles ! 

Lee. 

A smile that glow^'d celestial rosy red. 

Milton, 

Smiles ingenuous, which win every heart. 

Beloe. 



AN EMBLEM OP A VIRTUOUS MAID. 

Sweet stream, that winds through yonder 

glade, 
Apt emblem of a virtuous maid ; 
Silent and chaste she steals along. 
Far from the world's gay busy tlurong ; 
With gentle yet prevailing force, 
Intent upon her destined course ; 
Graceful and easeful all she does. 
Blessing and blest where'er she goes ; 
Pure-bosom'd as that watery glass. 
And heaven reflected in her face. 

Anon, 



WOMAN'S SMILE IS OUR MEED. 

Ye are stars of the night, ye are gems of the 

mom. 
Ye are dewdrops whose lustre illumines the 

thorn ; 
And rayless that night is, that morning 

unblest, 
When no beam in your eye lights up peace 

in the breast ; 
And the sharp thorn of sorrow sinks deep in 

the heart, 
Till the sweet lip of woman assuages the 

smart. 
'Tis hers o'er the couch of misfortune to 

bend. 
In fondness a lover, in flrmness a friend : 
And prosperity's hour, be it ever confest. 
From woman receives both refinement and 

zest ; 
And adom'd by the bays or enwreath'd with 

the willow. 
Her smile is our meed, and her bosom our 

pillow. Moore, 

A TOAST. 

I All this cup to one made up 

Of loveliness alone, 
A woman, of her gentle sex 

The seeming paragon ; 
In whom the better elements 

And kindly stars have given 
A form so fair, that, like the air, 

'Tis less of earth than heaven. 

Pinkney, 

A PRIMROSE BENEATH THE THORN. 

Her modest looks the cottage might adorn. 
Sweet as the primrose peeps beneath the 
thorn. Goldsmith, 
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BEAUTY DRAWS US WITH A SINGLE 

HAIR. 

On her white breast a sparkling cross she wore, 
Which Jews might kiss, and Infidels adore : 
Her lively looks a sprightly mind disclose — 
Quick as her eyes, and as unfix'd as those ; 
Favours to none, to all she smiles extends ; 
Oft she rejects, but never once offends. 
Bright as the sun, her eyes the gazers strike ; 
And, like the sun, they shine on all alike. 
Yet graceful ease, and sweetness void of pride. 
Might hide her faults, if belles had faults to 

hide: 
If to her share some female errors fall. 
Look on her face, and youll forget them all. 

This nymph, to the destruction of mankind. 
Nourished two locks, which graceful hung 

behind 
In equal curls, and well conspired to deck, 
With shining ringlets, the smooth, ivory neck. 
Love in these labyrinths his slaves detains, 
And mighty hearts are held in slender chains. 
With hairy springes we the birds betray ; 
Slight lines of hair surprise the finny prey ; 
Fair tresses man's imperial race ensnare. 
And beauty draws us with a single hair. 

Pope, 

BEAUTY AND PURITY. 

She walks in beauty like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies ; 

And all that's best of dark and bright 
Meets in her aspect and her eyes : 

Thus mellow'd to that tender light 
Which heaven to gaudy day denies. 

One shade the more, one ray the less, 
Had half impaired the nameless grace 

Which waves in every raven tress, 
Or softly lightens o'er her face ; 

Where thoughts serenely sweet express 
How pure, how dear, their dwelling-place. 

And on that cheek, and o'er that brow. 
So soft, so calm, yet eloquent, 

The smiles that win, the tints that glow. 
But tell of days in goodness spent, 

A mind at peace with all below, 
A heart whose love is innocent. 

Byron, 

NATURE'S LAST BEST WORK. 

Auld Nature swears, the lovely dears 
Her noblest work she classes O ; 

Her 'prentice han' she tried on man, 
An' then she made the lasses O. 

Bums, 



AN ANGEL OP LOVE AND WISDOM. 

Her beauty was not of that nature which 
rests solely upon the freshness of youth, nor 
even the magic of expression ; it was as 
faultless as it was dazzling ; no one could 
deny its success, or its perfection. The 
charms of her conversation, her accurate 
judgment, united to a sparkling imagination, 
were even more remarkable characteristics of 
her mind than the loveliness of her person. 
She had great sense, but the playfulness of a 
child ; extreme rectitude of mind, but with 
the tenderness of a gazelle : if she laughed, 
all her countenance — lips, eyes, forehead, 
cheeks — laughed too; "paradise seemed 
opened in her face : " if she looked grave, it 
was such a lofty and upward, yet sweet and 
gentle gravity, that you might (had you been 
gifted with the least imagination) have sup- 
posed, from the model of her countenance, 
a new order of angels, between the cheru- 
bim and seraphim, the angels of Love and 
Wisdom. Buiwer Lytton, 



BEAUTY WITH HUMBLE PORT. 

In her was youth, beauty with humble port, 
Bounty, richess, and womanly feature : 

God better wot than my pen can report. 
Wisdom, largess estate, and cunning sure ; 

In word, in deed, in shape, and countenance, 

That Nature might no more her childe 
advance. James L 



CHARMS BEYOND DESCRIPTION. 

Description is too weak to paint her charms ; 
Her form is like the opening dawn of spring. 
That joy diffuses through the whole creation: 
Her soul ! where is the language can express 

it? 
Divinity sits strong implanted there. 
And in her looks such dignity appears^ 
That all beholders adoration pay, 
And change th' inferior deities for her. 

Tracy* 

BEAUTY'S POWER. 

Whose beauty did astonish the survey 

Of richest eyes ; whose words all ears took 

captive : 
Wliose dear perfection hearts that scom'd to 

serve 
Humbly call'd mistress. — Shakespeare, 
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A POWER, ALL POWER OF SENSES TO 

CONTROL. 

O sacred blush, emp rpling cheeks, pure skies 
With crimson wings, which spread there 
like the mom ; 
O bashful look, sent from those shining eyes ; 
O tongue, in which most luscious nectar lies, 
That can at once both bless and make 
forlorn ; 
Dear coral lip, which beauty beautifies, 
That trembling stood before her words 
were bom ; 
And you, her words — words ! no, but golden 
strains. 
Which did enslave my ears, ensnare my 
soul ; 
Were image of her mind, — mind that contains 

A power, all power of senses to control. 
So sweetly you from love dissuade do me, 
That I love more, if more my love can be. 

Drummond of Hawthormicn, 

NATURE BOWS TO WOMAN'S BEAUTY. 

Boon Nature to the woman bows ; 

She walks in all its glory clad ; 
And, chief herself of earthly shows. 

Each other helps her, and is glad : 
No splendour 'neath the sky's proud dome 

But serves for her familiar wear ; 
The far-fetch'd diamond finds its home 

Flashing and smouldering in her hair ; 
For her the seas their pearls reveal ; 

Art and strange lands her pomp supply 
With purple, chrome, and cochineal, 

Ochre, and lapis lazuli : 
The worm its golden woof presents ; 

Whatever runs, flies, dives, or delves, 
All doff for her their ornaments, 

Which suit her better than themselves ; 
And all, by this their power to give. 

Proving her right to take, proclaim 
Her beauty's clear prerogative 

To profit so by £den's blame. 

Coventry Patmore, 

BEWITCHING BEAUTY. 

She's outwardly 
All that bewitches sense, all that entices ; 
Nor is it in our virtue to uncharm it. 

Beaumont, 

PERMANENT BEAUTY. 

That alone is permanent beauty which 
arises from the purity of the mind and the 
sanctity of the heart. Hannah More, 



THE PHYSIOGNOMY OF SMILES. 

A beautiful smile is to the female counte- 
nance what the sunbeam is to the landscape ; 
it embellishes an inferior face, and redeems 
an ugly one. A smile, however, should not 
become habitual, or insipidity is the result ; 
nor should the mouth break into a smile on 
one side, the other remaining passive and 
unmoved ; for this imparts an air of deceit 
and grotesqueness to the face. A disagree- 
able smile distorts the lines of beauty, and 
is more repulsive than a frown. There are 
many kinds of smiles, each having a distinct 
character. Some announce goodness and 
sweetness ; others betray sarcasm, bitterness, 
and pride ; some soften the countenance by 
their languishing tenderness ; others brighten 
by their spiritual vivacity, Lavaten 



FRESH BEAUTIES, HOWSOE'ER SHE 
MOVES, ARE STIRRED. 

My lady walks as I have watch'd a swan 
Swim where a glory on the water shone : 

There ends of willow-branches ride 

Quivering in the flowing tide. 
By the deep river's side. 

Fresh beauties, howsoe'er she moves, are 

stirr'd : 
As the sunned bosom of a humming-bird 
At each pant lifts some fiery hue. 
Fierce gold, bewildering green or blue — 
The same, yet ever new. 

What time she walks beneath the flowering 

May, 
Quite sure am I the scented blossoms say— 
" O lady with the sunlit hair ! 
Stay and drink our odorous air. 
The incense that we bear." 

How beautiful she is ! A glorious gem 
She shines above the summer diadem 
Of flowers ! And when her light is seen 
Among them, all in reverence lean 
To her, their tending queen ! 

Thomas Woolner, 



Whether you blush, or weep, or smile, 01 

frowr, 
You always charm, nor can you coin }our 

face 
To an un pleasing shape. SedUy, 
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Therms no miniature 

In herface^ but is a copious theme 

Which ivouldt discoursed at large of^ 

Make a x>olume. 

Massinger. 

Mark her majestic fabric ! shis n temple 
Sacred by birth^ and built by hands divine ; 
Her souCs the deity that lodges there ; 
Nor is the pile unworthy of the god. 

Dry DEN. 

The hand that made you fair^ hath made you good. 

Shakespeare. 

IVithout the smile from partial beauty won^ 
O what were man t—a world without a sun. 

Campbell. 

Thy surprising beauty , 
That might transport an angel from his sphet 
And fix him by divine remembrance here. 

Dennis. 
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WOULD I COULD PAINT YOU LINE 

BY LINE! 

I marvel, who will crown you wife, you grand 
And goodly creature! who will mount supreme 
The empty chariot of your maiden heart, 
Curb the strong will that leaps and foams and 

chafes, 
Still masterless, and guide you safely home 
Unto the golden gate, where quiet sits 
Grave Matronhood, with gracious, loving eyes. 

What eyes you have, you wild gazelle o' the 

plain! 
You fierce hind of the forest ! Now they flash, 
Now glow, now in their own dark down-dropt 

shade 
Conceal themselves a moment^ as some 

thought. 
Too brief to be a feeling, flits across 
The April cloudland of your careless soul : 
There — that light laugh ! and 'tis full sun — 

full day. 

Would I could paint you, line by line, ere Time 
Touches the gorgeous ! Your ripe mouth, 
Your white-arch'd throat, your stature like 

to Saul's 
Amon^ his brethren, yet so litly framed 
In such harmonious symmetry, we say, 
As of a cedar among common trees. 
Never " How tall !" but only " Oh how fair !" 

Who made you fair? moulded you in the 

shape 
That poets dream of, sent you forth to men 
His caligraph inscribed on every curve 
Of your brave form ? 

Is it written on your soul ? 
— I know not. 

Woman, upon whom is laid 
Heaven's own sign-manual. Beauty, mock 

Heaven not ! 
Reverence thy loveliness— the outward type 
Of thin|^s we understand not, nor behold 
But as m a glass, darkly ; wear it thou 
With awful gladness, grave humility. 
That not contemns, nor boasts, nor is ashamed. 
But lifts its face up prayerfully to heaven — 
^ Thou who hast made me, make me worthy 

Thee." Miss Muloch. 

COMPELL*D TO GAZE AND WORSHIP. 

No fair to thine 
Equivalent a second ! which compelled 
Me thus, though importune, perhaps, to come 
And gaze, and worship thee. Milton. 



THE INFLUENCE OP BEAUTY ON 
THE MIND. 

There is nothing that makes its way more 
directly to the soul than beauty, which im- 
mediately difluses a secret satisfaction and 
complacency through the imagination, and 
gives a finishing to anything that is great or 
uncommon. The very first discovery of it 
strikes the mind with an inward joy, and 
spreads a cheerfulness and delight through 
all its faculties. There is not, perhaps, any 
real beauty or deformity more in one piece 
of matter than another, because we might 
have been so made, that whatsoever now 
appears loathsome to us might have shown 
itself agreeable : but we find by experience 
that there are several modifications of matter, 
which the mind, without any previous con- 
sideration, pronounces at first sight beautiful 
or deformed. Thus we see that every diffe- 
rent species of sensible creatures has its 
different notions of beauty, and that each of 
them is most affected with the beauties of its 
own kind. This is nowhere more remarkable 
than in birds of the same shape and propor- 
tion, where we often see the male determined 
in his courtship by the single grain or tinc- 
ture of a feather, and never discovering any 
charms but in the colour of its species. 

Addison. 



A SOUL PROFUSE OP LIGHT. 

Here all accomplishments are fully shown, 
And every goddess is comprised in one : 
So fair ; yet fairness seems her smallest 

praise; 
Her soul's profuse of light, and darts immor- 
tal rays. Lansdowne. 



A COMPARISON. 

Compare her eyes, 
Not to the sun, for they do shine by night : 
Not to the moon, for they are changing 
never : 
Not to the stars, for they have purer light : 

Not to the fire, for they consume not ever: 
But to the Maker's self they likest be, 
Whose light doth lighten all things here we 
see. Spenser. 

The world was sad ! — the ^rden was a wild ! 
And man, the hermit, sigh'd — till woman 
smiled. Campbell. 
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BEAUTY AND VIRTUE JOINED. 

O thou completest pattern of thy kind 1 

Beauties thy face and virtues grace thy mind. 

In wisdom, like Minerva, sprung from Jove ; 

In beauty, like the Paphian queen of love. 

When thou wert form'd by the Almighty 
hand, 

On earth He placed thee with this great com- 
mand — 

Go, teach the world, what thou canst prove 
alone, 

Beauty and virtue may be joined in one. 

Tracy, 

BEAUTY OP FORM AND BEAUTY 
OP SOUL. 

■ 

Nature, who deck'd thy form with beauty's 

flowers, 
Exhausted on thy soul her finer powers ; 
Taught it with all her enervy to feel 
Love's melting softness, friendship's fervid 

zeal. 
The generous purpose and the active thought. 
With charity's diffusive spirit fraught 
There all the best of mental gifts she placed. 
Vigour of judgment, purity of taste, 
Superior parts without their spleenful leaven. 
Kindness to earth, and confidence in heaven. 

Cawper, 

LILIES CONTENDING WITH ROSES. 

What clear arch'd brows ! what sparkling 

eyes ! the lilies 
Contending with the roses in her cheeks 
Who shall most set them off. What ruby 

lips ! 
Or unto what can I compare her neck. 
But to a rock of crystal ? Every limb 
Proponion'd to Love's wish, and in their 

neatness 
Add lustre to the richness of her habit. 
Not borrow'd from it. Massing^r, 



The power of her subduing smile. 

Richardson, 



Her angel face is lustrous and beloved. 
Even as the moon in heaven. 

Tupper, 



Her eyes were like the dove's — like Hebe's, or 
The maiden moon. Proctor, 



PAIR AS THE LILY OP THE VALE. 

She was fair as that fair flower 
That the warm sunlight ne'er deceives. 

The lily of the vale, whose bower 
Is built amid its verdant leaves ; 

And her pure thoughts were ever bright 

As that fair floweret in its Jight ; 

Or waters fresh, which ever mount 

In crystal streams from out of nature's fount 

Emma WhiUhecuL 



A PORM OP LIGHT AND LIPE. 

She was a form of life and light, 
That soon became a part of sight ; 
And rose, whene'er I tum'd my eye. 
The morning-star of memory ! 

Byron. 

BRIGHT AS NOON-DAY. 

Rosalind's beauty did appear 

Bright as noon-day, all-piercing, sprightly, 

dear ; 
But he who led her seem'd so soft and young, 
As if that Pity handed Love along. 

rJat, Lee, 

WEALTH OP BEAUTY. 

Ye tradeful merchants, that with weary toil 
Do seek most precious things to make your 
gain. 
And both the Indies of their treasures spoil, 
What needeth you to seek so far in vam ? 
For lo ! my love doth in herself contain 
All this world's riches that may far be found. 
If sapphires, lo \ her eyes be sapphires 
plain ; 
If rubies, lo ! her lips be rubies round ; 
If pearls, her teeth be pearls both pure and 
sound ; 
If ivory, her forehead ivory ween ; 
If gold, her locks are finest gold on ground ; 

If silver, her fair hands are silver sheen : 
But that which fairest is but few behold — 
Her mind adom'd with virtues manifold. 

Spcnser, 

She was sublime 
In eyes, which sadly shone as seraphs shine. 

Byron, 

A maid unmatch'd in manners as in face, 
SkilFd in each art, and crown'd with every 
grace. Pope, 
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UNSTAINED AND PURE AS IS THE LILY. 

Her form was fresher than the morning rose 
When the dew wets its leaves: unstained 

and pure, 
As is the lily or the mountain snow. 

Thomson, 



BEAUTY AND SHE WERE ONE. 

Oh, she was all for which fond mothers pray 
Blessing their babes when first they see the 

day : 
Beauty and she were one ; for in her face 
Sate sweetness, temper'd with majestic grace ; 
Such powerful charms as might the proudest 

awe, 
Yet such attractive goodness as might draw 
The humblest, and to both give equal law. 

Duke, 



THE FACE TO WHICH NO ART CAN ADD 

A GRACE. 

Whether a cheerful air does rise 

And elevate her fairer eyes, 

Or a pensive heaviness 

Her lovely eyelids does depress ; 

Still the same becoming grace 

Accompanies her eyes and face : 

Still you'd think that habit best 

To which her countenance last was dress'd. 

Poor beauties ! whom a blush or glance 

Can sometimes make look fair, by chance, 

Or curious dress, or artful care. 

Can make seem fairer than they are. 

Give me the eyes, give me the face. 

To which no art can add a grace : 

Give me the looks, no garb nor dress 

Can ever make more fair, or less. 

P, Flecknoe, 



Th* unstudied smile, the blush that nature 

warms. 
And all the graceful negligence of charms. 

MalUt, 



Chaste as the snowdrop— mild as the moon. 

Hogg. 

Who could behold her pensive charms and 

spf k 
A smile more brilliant ? Porden. 



WOMAN'S WITCHERY. 

Who can escape the net which passion throws 
Amid the charms of woman's witchery } 

Tints like the snow upon the opening rose, 
And locks like gold on Parian masonry 1 

That all -pervading magic who oppose. 
Strong as Medusa's glance of potency? 

Alas ! the Gorgon could but change the 
frame 

To marble : Love converts it into flame. 

Camoens, 



ROSES AND PEARLS. 

Some ask'd me where the roses grew, 
. And nothing did 1 s ty, 
But with my finger pointed to 
The lips of Julia. 

Some ask*d how pearls did grow, and where? 

Then spake 1 to my girl, 
To part her lips, and show me there 

The quarelets of pearl. 

One ask'd me where the roses grew ? 

I bade him not go seek : 
But forthwith bade my Julia shew 

A bud in either cheek. 

Herrick, 



YOUR STRONGEST CHARMS ARE NATIVE 

INNOCENCE. 

In pleasing, your chief glory lies ; 
And yet from pleasing your chief dangers 

rise : 
Then please the best ; and know, for men of 

sense. 
Your strongest charms are native innocence. 
Arts on the mind, like paint upon the face, 
Fright him that's worth your love from your 

embrace. 
In simple manners all the secret lies ; 
Be kind and virtuous, you 11 be blest and wise. 

Young. 



A sweet smile, where once was blent 
All that is beautiful and innocent. 

Hankinson. 



Each masterpiece of nature 
Commands involuntary homage from us. 

MilUr. 
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UNMATCHED, 1HOU FOR BEAUTY, X FOR 

LOVE. 

Hail ! thou fairest of all creatures, 
Upon whom the sun doth shine ; 

Model of all rarest features. 
And perfections most divine. 

Thrice, all hail ! and blessM be 

Those that love and honour thee. 

Though a stranger to the Muses, 
Young, obscured, and despised, 

Yet, such art thy love infuses, 
That I thus have pictured. 

Read, and be content to see 

Thy admirM power in me. 

On this glass of thy perfection 

if thai any women pry, 
Let them thereby take direction 

To adorn themselves thereby ; 
And if aught amiss they view, 
Let them dress themselves anew. 

This, thy picture, therefore show I, 

N diced unto every eye ; 
Yet no fear of rival know I, 

Neither touch of jealousy ; 
For the more make love to thee 
I the more shall pleased be. 

I am no Italian lover 
That will view thee in a jail ; 

But thy beauty I discover, 
English-like, without a veil. 

If thou may'st be won away. 

Win and wear thee he that may. 

Yet in this thou may'st believe me 
(So indifferent though I seem). 

Death with tortures would not grieve me 
More than loss of thy esteem ; 

For if Virtue me forsake. 

All a scorn of me will make. 

Then as I, on thee relying. 

Do no changing fear in thee, 
So, by my defects supplying, 

Frcm all changing keep thou me : 
Thai unmatched we may prove, 
Thou for beauty ; I for love. 

George Wither. 



LOVELIER THAN A SPRING BLOSSOM. 

No beauteous blo<som of the fragrant spring, 
Though the fair child of nature newly born. 
Can 1^ so lovely. Oiway, 



A COMPLETED FORM OF ALL 
COMPLETENESS. 

Whence that completed form of all complete- 
ness } 
Whence came that high perfection of all 

sweetness ? 
Speak, stubborn earth, and tell me where, oh 

where, 
Hast thou a symbol of her golden hair } 
Not oat-sheaves drooping in the western sun, 
Not thy soft hand, fair sister ! let me shun 
Such folly ing before thee— yet she had, 
Indeed, locks bright enough to make me mad ; 
And they were simply gordian'd up and 

braided. 
Leaving, in naked comeliness, unshaded, 
Her pearl -round ears, white neck, and orb^d 

brow ; 
The which were blended in, I know not how. 
With such a paradise of lips and eyes, 
Blush-tinted cheeks, half smiles, and faintest 

sighs, 
That, when I think thereon, my spirit clings 
And plays about its fancy, till the stings 
Of human neighbourhood envenom all. 
Unto what awful power shall I call ? 
To what high fane ? — Ah ! see her hovering 

feet. 
More bluely vein'd, more soft, more whitely 

£Wjet 
Than those of sea-bom Venus, when she rose 
From out her cradle-shell. The wind out- 
blows 
Her scarf into a fluttering pavilion ; 
Tis blue, and over-spanglcd with a million 
Of little eyes, as though thou wert to shed 
Over the darkest, lushest bluebell bed 
Handfuls of daisies. Keats, 

BEAUTY TRANSIENT. 

, For beauty's but a transient good at best ; 
' Like flowers, it withers with th' advancing year; 
And age, like winter, robs the blooming fair. 

Gay. 

Beauty has bounds. 
And can no more to every heart be so. 
Than any coin through every land can po. 

DryUen. 

Beauty, like time on dials, moves so slow, 
That they who always gaze can't see it go. 

Howard. 

Beauty in fancy only lies. — Cowley. 
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BEAUTY, VIRTUE, AND HIQH BIRTH. 

If Love should go in quest of beauty, 
Where should he find it fairer than in Blanch ? 
If zealous Love should go in search of virtue, 
Where should he find it fairer than in Blanch ? 
If Love, ambitious, sought a match of birth, 
Whose veins bound richer blood than lady 
Blanch ? Shakespeare, 



NOT PAR SHORT OP PERPECTION. 

As much of beauty as preserves affection, 
Of modest diffidence as claims protection, 
A docile mind subservient to correction, 
A temper led by reason and reflection. 
And every passion kept in due subjection, 
Just faults enough to keep her from perfection; 
Find this, my friend, and then make your 
selection. Anon, 



PEMALE BEAUTY AN AIR DIVINE. 

What's female beauty but an air divine. 
Through which the mind's all gentle graces 

shine ? 
They, like the sun, irradiate all between ; 
The body charms, because the soul is seen. 
Hence, men are often captives of a face. 
They know not why, of no peculiar grace : 
Some forms, though bright, no mortal man 

can bear ; 
Some none resist, though not exceeding fair. 

Young, 



TRUE LOVELINESS IN WOMAN. 

Oh, what makes woman lovely ? Virtue, 

faith, 
And gentleness in suffering — an endurance 
Through scorn or trial ; these call beauty 

forth, 
Give it the stamp celestial, and admit it 
To sisterhood with angels ! 

John Brent, 



Her form was delicate, 
By Beauty kindled ; where enlivening sense 
And more than simple goodness seem to 
dwell Thomson, 



Everything about her resembles the purity 
of her soul. Law, 



THE MYSTIC ART 01^ BEAUTY. 

Such angel-faces I 
And such, once seen, fade not away ; 
Their image shines without decay. 
When on the canvas of the heart. 
With untaught skill, yet mystic art. 
Each line of light we trace. 

Frances Ridley HavergeU, 



THE REPOSE OF BEAUTY. 

The repose 
Of beauty, where she lieth bright and still 
As some lone angel, dead-asleep in light 
On the most heavenward top of all this world, 
Wing. weary. Sydney Yendys, 

WOMAN THE BEST OF OOD*S WORKS. 

Last and best 
Of all God's works, creature in whom excell'd 
Whatever can to sight or thought be form'd 
Holy, divine, good, amiable, or sweet ! 

Miltofi, 

ELEVATING INFLUENCE OP A VIRTUOUS 

WOMAN. 

Though her mien carries much more invi- 
tation than command, to behold her is an 
immediate check to loose behaviour ; to love 
her was a liberal education. 

Sir Richard Steele, 



MASKED AND DISMASKED BEAUTY. 

Fair ladies mask'd are roses in the bud ; 
Dismask'd, their damask sweet commixture 

shown. 
Are angels vailing clouds, or roses blown. 

Shakespeare, 

SAINTLY BEAUTY. 

Her face — oh, call it pure, not pale. 

Coleridge, 

He saw her charming, but he saw not half 
The charms her downcast modesty conceal'd. 

Thomson, 

Grace was in all her steps, heaven in her eye. 
In all her gesture dignity and love. 

Milton, 

Beauty is God's charity. 

Charles Dickens, 
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ORACB ANGELIC, OLANCB HUMANE. 

A tender paleness stealing o'er her cheek 
VeilM her sweet smile as 'twere a passing 

cloudy 
And such pure dignity of love avow'd, 

That in my eyes my fuU soul strove to speak. 

Then knew I how the spirits of the blest 
Communion hold in heaven ; so beam'd 

serene 
That pitying thought, by every eye unseen 

Save mine, wont ever on her charms to rest. 

Each grace angelic, each meek glance hu- 
mane. 
That Love e'er to his fairest votaries lent, 
By this were deem'd ungentle, cold disdain. 

Her lovely looks in sadness downward bent, 
In silence, to my fancy seem'd to say. 
Who calls my faithful friend so far away ? 

Petrarch, 



NOTHING IN NATURE HALF SO PAIR. 

How fair the maiden I what can be 
So fair, so beautiful, as she ? 

Ask the mariner who sails 

Over the joyous sea, 
If wave, or star, or friendly gales, 

Are half so fair as she. 

Ask the knight on his prancing steed 

Returning from victory, 
If weapon, or war, or arrow's speed, 

Is half so lair as she. 

Ask the shepherd who leads his dorks 

Along the flowery lea. 
If the valley's lap or the sun-crown'd rocks 

Are half so fair as she ? 

From the Spanish, 



WONDROUS QUALITIES. 

Her beauty and her wit, 
Her affability and bashful modesty. 
Her wondrous qualities and mild behaviour. 

Shakespeare, 



Hell stand and read 
As 'twere my daughter's eyes. 

Shakespeare, 



ARCADIAN BEAUTY. 

See with what sweet simplicitv 

The nymph begins her golden days I 
In the green grass she loves to lie. 
And there with her fair aspect, tames 
The wilder flowers, and gives them names : 
But only with the roses plays, 
And them does tell 
What colour best becomes them, and what 
smell. 

• • • • « 

Meantime, whilst every verdant thing 

Itself does at thy beauty charm, 
Reform the errors of the spring ; 
Make that the tulips may have share 
Of sweetness, seeing they are fair ; 
And roses of their thorns disarm : 
But most procure 
That violets may a longer age endure. 



and 



But, O young beauty of the woods, 
Whom Nature courts with fruits 
flowers. 
Gather the flowers but spare the buds ; 
Lest Flora, angry at thy crime. 
To kill the infants in their prime. 

Should quickly make the example yours. 
And ere we see, 
Nip in the blossom all our hopes in thee. 

Andrew Marveli, 



WOMAN FASHIONED TO HARMONY. 

Fashioned all to harmony, alone 

Know they to seize the captivated soul. 

In rapture warbied from love-breathing lips. 

» • • In their race 

To rear their graces into second life ; 
To give society its highest taste ; 
WeU-order'd home man's best delight 

make; 
And by submissive wisdom, modest skill, 
With eveiy gentle, care-eluding art. 
To raise tne virtues, animate the bliss. 
And sweeten all the toils of human life. 

Jhomson, 



to 



Kindness in women, not their beauteous looks, 
Shall win my love. Shakespeare, 



With every beamy smile you lighted home 
Some feeling which my heart had lost. 

T, Moore, 
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THOSE SWEET EYES THAT ARE MY 
EARTHLY HEAVEN. 

The might of one fair face sublimes my love, 
For it hath wean'd my heart from low desires; 
Nor death I heed, nor purgatorial fires. 

Thy beauty, antepast of joys above, 

Instructs me in the bliss that saints approve; 
For oh, how good, how beautiful, must be 
The God that made so good a thing as thee, 

So fair an image of the heavenly \^oy^ ! 
Forgive me if I c in not turn away 

From those sweet eyes that are my earthly 
heaven ; 

For they are guiding-stars, benignly given 
To tempt my footsteps in the upward way ; 

And if I dwell too fondly in thy sight, 

I live and love in God's peculiar light. 

Michael Angela 
{translated by J. £, Taylor). 



THOU CANST NOT ADD A GRACE TO HER. 

Begone, bold rival, from my fair ! 

Thou hast no plea for business there ; 

Twere needless where the lily grows 

To add perfumes, or to the rose ; 

Faint are the sweets which thou canst give 

To those which in her bosom live. 

Thence tender wishes, amorous sighs. 

Love's breath, the richest odours rise. 

Not all the sp.ces of the East, 

Nor India's grove, nor phoenix' nest. 

Send forth an odour to compare 

With what we find to please us there. 

Where nature has been so profuse, 

Thy little arts are of no use ; 

Thou canst not add a grace to her, 

She's all perfection everywhere. 

Speak, gentle one, for I will know 

How much to her and me you owe. 

Whence comes this sweetness so divine ? 

Speak, is it hers, or is it thine ? 

Ha, varlet ! by the fragrant smell, 

*Tis hers, all hers — I know it well ; 

I know you robb'd Olivia's store : 

But hence ! for you shall steal no more. 

Begone ! she has no room for thee : 

Olivia's bosom must be free 

For nothing but for love and me. 

yohn Oldmixon, 



THE SUNLIGHT OP BEAUTY'S BLAZE. 

The golden sun that brings the day. 
And lends men light to see withal, 

In rain doth cast his beams away. 
When they are blind on whom they fall ; 

There is no force in all his light, 

To give the mole a perfect sight. 

But thou, my sun, more bright than he 
That shines at noon in summertide, 

Hast given me light and power to see 
With perfect skill my sight to guide ; 

Till now I lived as blind as mole 

That hides her head in earthly hole. 

I heard the praise of beauty's grace. 
Yet deem'd it nought but poet's skill, 

I gazed on many a lovely face, 
Yet found I none to bend my will ; 

Which made me think that beauty bright 

Was nothing else but red and white. 

But now thy beams have clear'd my sight, 
I blush to thhik I was so blind ; 

Thy flaming eyes afford me light. 

That beauty^s blaze each where I find : 

And yet those dames that shine so bright 

Are but the shadows of thy light. 

Davidson (1608). 



JOY IN BEING LOVED. 

Gazing down with timid grace, 

She felt his pleased eyes read her face. 

• • • « * 

A manly form at her side she saw, 
And joy was duty, and love was law. 

7. G. Whittier. 



NOBLE GRACE AND SWEET TEMPER. 

Not Clytemnestra boasts a nobler grace, 
A sweeter temper, or a lovelier face. 
In works of female skill hath morecommandy 
Or guides the needle with a nicer hand. 

Homer {translated by Tickell). 



Round her she made an atmosphere of life ; 
The very air seem'd lighter from her eyes. 

Byro:i. 



We'd aye welcome her heart-cheering smile. 

Anderson. 



Red lips, before whose warm 
And beaming smile all care is fled. 



Ib:d 
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FAULTLESS AS BEAUTY'S QUEEN. 

Oh, how refreshing seemed the breathing 
wind 
To her fdint limbs ! and while her snowy 
hands 
From her fair brow her golden hair unbind, 
And of her zoie unloose the silken bands, 
More passing bright unveii'd her beauty 
stands ; 
For fauhless was her form as beauty's queen, 
And every winning grace that love de- 
mands, 
With wild attempered dignity was seen 
Play o'er each lovely limb, and deck her 
angel mien. Afrs. Tighe, 

COME TO MIB B£AUTIE*S BOWRB. 

Dost thou loue the blue to see 
In the boundlesse sommer-skie? 

Sweeter blue HI showe to thee 
In the orbitte of an eic ! 

Roses of the purest redde 
Thou in eurie clime dost seeke : 

I can showe a richer bedde 
In a single damask cheeke! 

Thou wilt talke of virginne snowe 
Scene in icie Norway e lande: 

Brighter, purer, 1 can showe 
In a littel virginne handel 

Still for glyttering locks and gaye 
Thou wilt euer cite the sonne : 

Here's a simple tresse— I praye, 
Hath lu such a goldenne one ? 

Choose each vaunted gemme and flowre, 
That must, sure, with triomphe meete ; 

Come then to mie Beau lie's bowre, 
Come -and cast them at her feete ! 

Afton, (1506). 

A FORM DIVINELY PAIR. 

Her faults he knew not ; love is always blind, 
But every charm revolved within his mind : 
Her tender age, her form divinely fair, 
Her easy motion, her attractive air. 
Her sweet behaviour, her enchanting face, 
Her moving sweetness and majestic grace. 

Popes " Chaucer, 



n 



He strove to catch her sweet inimitable 
smile. Proctor^ 



BEAUTY AS A WHOLE. 

In wit, as nature, what affects our hearts 
Is not th' exactness of peculiar parts : 
'Tis not a l:p or eye we beauty call, 
But the joint force, and full result of alL 
Thus, when we view some wtll-proportion*d 

dome, 
The world's just wonder, and ev'n thine, 

O Rome ! 
No single parts unequally surprise, 
AH comes united to th' admiring eyes ; 
No monstrous height, nor breadth, nor length 

appear ; 
The whole at once is bold and regular. 
Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see, 
Thinks what ne'er was, nor is, nor e'er 

shall be. Pope, 

BEAUTIES DIVINE THE MAID ADORN. 

Woman all exceeds 
In ardent sanctitude and pious deeds ; 
And chief in woman charities prevail. 
That soothe when sorrow or disease assail 
As dropping balm medicinal instils 
Health when we pine, her tears alleviate ills ; 
And the moist emblems of her pity flow 
As heaven relented with the watery bow. 
Let pearls embelliah tresses, dew the morn, 
But beauties more divine the maid adorn. 
When, mourning him she loved, her tender 

tear, 
That else had blest his bed, imbathes his 

bier. 
Ask the poor pilgrim on this convex cast. 
His grizzled locks di-^tortcd in the blast. 
Ask him what accent soothes, what hand 

bestows 
The cordial beverage, garment and repose ; 
Oh, he will dart a spark of ancient flame, 
And clasp his tremulous hands, and Woman 

name. 
Peruse the sacred volume : Him who died 
Her kiss betray'd not, nor her tongue denied; 
While ev'n the Apostle left Him to His doom. 
She linger'd round His cross and watch'd 

His tomb. E, B, Browning, 



The beautiful spirit there 
Flung over me its golden chain. 

Wm, Cullen Bryant, 



Heart on her lips, and soul within her eyes. 
Soft as her clime, and «unny as her skies. 

Byron. 



H H 
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A PERFECT WOMAN, NOBLY PLANN'D. 

She was a phantom of delight 
When first she gleam'd upon my sight ; 
A lovely apparition, sent 
To be a moment's ornament : 
Her eyes as stars of twilight fair; 
Like twilight's, too, her dusky hair ; 
But all things else about her drawn 
¥Tom May-time and the cheerful dawn ; 
A dancing shape, an image gay, 
To haunt, to startle, and waylay. 

I saw her upon nearer view, 

A spirit, yet a woman too ! 

Her household motions light and free, 

And steps of virgin liberty ; 

A countenance in which did meet 

Sweet records, promises as sweet ; 

A creature not too bright or good 

For human nature's daily food ; 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles. 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles 

And now I see with eye serene 
The very pulse of the machine ; 
A being breathing thoughtful breath, 
A traveller betwixt life and death ; 
The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill : 
A perfect woman, nobly plann'd, 
To warn, to comfort, and command ; 
And yet a spirit still, and bright 
With something of an angel light. 

Wordsworth, 



A TSAR CONQUERED BY A SMILE, 

So sweet a face, harmless, so intent 
Upon her prayers, it frosted my devotion 
To gaze on her ; till by degrees I took 
Her fair idea, through my covetous eye. 
Into my heart, and knew not how to ease 
It since of th' impression. 
Her eye did seem to labour with a tear 
Which suddenly took birth, but, o'er-weigh'd 
With its own weight, swelling, dropt upon 

her bosom, 
Which, by reflection of her ligh*^, appeared 
As nature meant her sorrow for an ornament ; 
After her looks grew cheerful, and I saw 
A smile shoot graceful upward from her eyes. 
As if they had gain'd a victory over grief; 
And with it many beams twisted themselves. 
Upon whose golden threads the angels walk 
To and again from heaven. 

Shirley, 



SIMPLICITY'S CHILD. 

The daisy amused my fond fancy. 

So artless, so simple, so wild ; 
"Thou emblem," said I, "o' my Phillis \ " 

For she is simplicity's child. 

The rose-bud's the blush o' my charmer, 
Her sweet balmy lip when 'tis prest : 

How fair an' how pure is the lily ; 
But fairer an' purer her breast 

Yon knot of gay flowers in the arbour, 
They ne'er wi' my PhilHs can vie ; 

Her breath is the breath o' the woodbine, 
Its dewdrop o' diamond her eye. . 

Her voice is the song of the morning. 
That wakes thro' the green- spreading grove, 

When Phoebus peeps over the mountains. 
On music, an' pleasure, an' love. 

But, beauty, how frail an' how fleeting — 
The bloom of a fine summer's day ! 

While worth in the mind o' my Phillis 
Will flourish without a decay. 

Bitrns, 



BEAUTY VAIN WITHOUT WORTH. 

Yet, o'er the face though dazzling lilies blow. 
And flush'd carnations dimple through the 

snow ; 
Though beauty's lip excel the tulip's bloom. 
And twinkling joys her starry front illume ; 
Though winning grace had deck'd her anj;cl 

mien 
In charms that please, or sportive or serene ; 
If 'reft of those that mental worth declare, 
No form is lovely and no face is fair. 
Stil>must the soul her rival lustres show, 
.And beauty's heart the springs of mercy 

know ; 
Still temper beam, enrich'd with modest 

pride. 
While sense and knowledge o'er the taste 

preside : 
Or else delusive sports the fickle bloom, 
Fades into air, and leaves a deeper gloom. 

Stewart, 

SOFTNESS AND SWEET INNOCENCE. 

The bloom of opening flowers, unsullied 

beautv. 
Softness, and sweetest innocence she wears, 
And looks like nature m the world's first 

spring. Roive, 
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*TI8 HER SOUL THAT HAS UNDONE ME. 

Oh, my love has an eye of the softest blue, 
Yet it was not that that won me ; 

But a little bright drop from her soul was 
there, 
'Tis that that has undone me. 

I might have passed that lovely cheek. 
Nor perchance my heart have left me ; 

Bu' the sensitive blush that came trembling 
there, 
Of my heart it for ever bereft me. 

I might have forgotten that red, red lip — 
Yet how from that thought to sever ? — 

But there was a smile from the sunshine 
within. 
And that smile V\\ remember for ever. 

Think not 'tis nothing but lifeless clay, 
The elegant form that haunts me ; 

Tis the gracefully elegant mind that moves 
In every step that enchants me. 

Let me not hear the nightingale sing, 
Though I once in its notes delighted ; * 

The feeling and mind that comes whispering 
forth 
Has left me no music beside it. 

Who could blame had I loved that face 
Ere my eye could twice explore her ; 

Yet it is for the fairy intelligence there, 
And her warm, warm heart, I adore her. 

Charles Wolfe, 

ENGLISH BEAUTY. 

Thy daughters I, 
Britannia, hail ! for beauty is their own ; 
The feeling heart, simplicity of life, 
And elegance, and taste ; the faultless form 
Shaped by the hand of harmony. 

Thomson. 

MAJESTIC GRACE. 

Look how she walks along yon shady space : 
Not Juno moves with more majestic grace, 
And all the Cyprian queen is in her face. 

Dryden, 

That rich and melancholy smile, 
Tliat can so well the human heart beguile. 

Proctor, 



VIRTUE MAKES BEAUTY MORE 
DIVINELY PAIR. 

I would not rail at Beauty's charming power, 
I would but have her aim at something more ; 
The fairest symmetry of form or face 
From intellect receives its highest grace ; . 
The brightest eyes ne'er dart such piercfng 

fires 
As when a soul irradiates and inspires. 
Beauty with reason needs not quite dispense, 
And coral lips may sure speak common sense ! 
Beauty makes Virtue lovelier still appear ; 
Virtue makes Beauty more divinely fair! 
Confirms its conquest o'er the wilhng mind. 
And those your beauties gain, your virtues 

bind. 
Yet would ambition's fire your bosom fill ; 
Its flame repress not— be ambitious still ; 
Let nobler views your best attention claim — 
The object changed, the energy the same : 
Those very passioi^s which our heart invade, 
If rightly pointed, blessings may be made. 
Indulge the true ambition to excel 
In that best art — the art.of living well. 

H. More, 

NEVER IN NATURE WERE SUCH 
BEAUTIES JOINED. 

Oh, she was heavenly fair in face and mind ! 
Never in Nature were such beauties join'd : 
Without, all shining, and within, all white ; 
Pure to the sense, and pleasing to the sight : 
Like some fair flower, whose leaves all colours 

yield. 
And, opening, is with rarest odours fill'd. 
As lofty pines o'ertop the lowly reed, 
So did her graceful height all nymphs exceed ; 
To which excelling height she bore a mind 
Humble as osiers bending to the wind. 

Congreve 

A SMILE OF LOVE. 

She had just time to look up and smile. 
And oh, what a world there is in that smile ! 
it changes colour like a chameleon. There's 
a vacant smile, a cold smile, a smile of hate ; 
a satiric smile, an affected smile, a smile of 
approbation, a friendly smile ; but, above all, 
a smile of love. A woman has two smiles 
that an angel might envy — the smile that 
accepts the lover afore the words are uttered, 
and the smile that lights on the first-bom 
baby and assures him of a mother's love. 

Judge Haliburton, 
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WORSHIP OP BEAUTY. 

Festus, Oh, I was glad when something 
in me said, 
Come, let us worship Beauty ! and I bow'd ; 
And went about lo hnd a shrine ; but found 
None that my soul, when seeing, said enough 

to. 
Many I met with where I put up prayers, 
And had them more than answered ; some 

where love 
FilVd the whole place as 'twere oppressed 

with heaven, 
And I worshipped, partly because others did, 
Partly because 1 could not help myself. 
But none of these were for me ; and away 
I went, champing and choking in proud pain ; 
In a burning wrath that not a sea could slake. 
So I betook me to the sounding sea ; 
And overheard its slumb'rous mutterings 
Of a revenge on man ; wl\ereat almost 
I gladden'd, for I felt savage as the sea, 
I had only one thing to behold — the sea ; 
I had only one thing to believe — I loved ! 
Until that lonesome •sameness grew sublime. 
And darkly beautiful as death when some 
Bright soul regains its star-home ; or as 

heaven, 
Just when the stars falter forth, one by one, 
Like the first words of love from a maiden's 

lips. 
There are points from which wc can com- 
mand our life ; 
When the soul sweeps the future like a glass ; 
And coming things, full freighted with our 

fate, 
Jut out, dark, on the offing of the mind. 
Let them come ! Many will go down in 

sight ; 
In the billow^s joyous dash of death go down. 

Bailey, 



SUNSHINE AND RAIN. 

Patience and Sorrow strove 
Which should express her goodliest You 

have seen 
Sunshine and rain at once ; — her smiles and 

tears 
Were like a wetter May. Those happy smiles 
That play'd on her ripe lip seem'd not to 

know 
What guests were in her eyes, which, parted 

thence, 
As pearls from diamonds dropt. 

Shakespeare, 



LOVE, TRUTH, AND GRACE IN WOMAN'S 

MOVEMENTS. 

An old physiognomist says : Man regards 
the world as a masquerade ; woman as a path 
for truth. The eye of man is the most firm ; 
woman's the most flexible. Man's moves 
more direct and steadfast : w^oman's more 
gentle and waving. Man*s surveys and ob- 
serves ; woman's, glances. Man is serious ; 
woman is joyant. Man's eye is more often 
dark or br#wn ; woman's blue or grey. The 
hair of man's eyebrow is more abundant, 
strong, and loose ; woman's finely pencilled. 
The eyebrows of man are compressed ; of 
woman, less frowningly. Man has most con- 
vex lines ; womm most concave. Man has 
most direct lines ; woman most curved. The 
nervous system of woman is more mobile than 
that of man ; her forehead should be fully 
developed, her face oval, and in her lower 
features should be placidity and dignity ; but 
in all woman's beauty and distinction, the 
organs of sensation should be far more de- 
veloped than that of the understanding and 
reasoning faculties. The circulation and re- 
spiration have less force, but are more rapid, 
and the surface and the extremities of the 
body are more readily supplied ; and, owing 
to the translucency of the skin, the slightest 
emotion brings beautiful tints to the surface. 
The bust of woman should be round, and dis- 
tinguished by its volume and elegant contour, 
which should contain serpentine lines or parts 
of a sphere. Her foot and hand should ex- 
press many spheres of unequal diameter. 
The eye of the extremely passionate woman 
is of the softest azure. The sensibility is 
vivacious and quick ; hence her mental viva- 
city and acuteness is very volatile, as hei 
perceptions appear with intenseness and 
promptitude. The countenance of man, taken 
in profile, is more seldom perpendicular than 
that of the woman. All her movements ol 
body are made to perfect the purposes ot 
feeling, and in such an easy and buoyant 
course, that you cannot but detect therein a 
certain ethereal nature of mind which is 
rarely seen in man ; and, in the most gentle 
and delightful moments of thought, her body 
is naturally thrown into attitudes which com- 
municate a like softness to the mind of the 
beholder : it is then that one of the apparitions 
of divinity overshadows materialism with 
its incflTable ligh't and glory. Whatever is 
of love, and truth, and grace, will be so in 
expression. T<nvne!y, 




ENGLISH BEAUTY NOT CONFINED TO 

ANY CLASS. 

Life, long and happy, to English beauty ! 
Despite all that has been, or ever will be 
said of its fragility, its danger, its destruction, 
it is a blessed thing to look upon and live 
amongst. Talk of its fading ! it never fades ; 
it is but transferred from face to face. The 
bud comes forth as the blossom is perfected, 
and the bud bursts into blossom but to hide 
the falling leaves, fragrant amid the decay of 
the parent flower. Then the beauties of our 
country are so varied. The peasant girl, 
gifted with pearl-like modesty, and the courily 
maiden, set, as her birthright, in a golden 
circlet, the intellectual face beaming intelli- 
cnce ; and the English matron, proud as Cor- 
nelia of her living jewels. Nor is the perfect- 
ness of English beauty confined to any class. 
In summer time you meet it everywhere — 
by the hedge- row, in the streets, in the 
markets, at the opera— where, tiers on tiers, 
hundreds upon hundreds of lovely faces glit- 
ter and gleam, smile and weep, and then you 
wonder whence they come, and bless your 
fortune that they so congregate to harmonize 
the sight in sweet accordance with the ear. 

Sala. 

A GOOD WOMAN IS MAN*S BLISS. 

Nothing is to man so d<*ar 
As woman's love m good manner. 
A good woman is man's bliss, 
Where her love right and stedfast is. 
There is no solace under heaven, 
Of all that a man may neven, 
That should a man so much glew, 
As a good woman that loveth true : 
Ne dearer is none in God's hurd 
Than a chaste woman with lovely wurd. 

Robert */ Gloucester, 

A BLOSSOM OP THE MORNING. 

This sweet bud, 
Thisblossom of the morning, where like pearls 
There hang the brilliant dewdrops, this soft 

flower 
Just pe 'ping through its leaves, then shrinking 

back, 
At its own beauties blushing. 

John Dillon, 

0!i, there is wondrous eloquence in eyes ! 

Granville, 



THE BEAUTY WHICH NEVER CLOYS. 

That is true beauty, which has not only a 

substance, but a spirit, — a beauty that we 

must intimately know, justly to appreciate, — 

a beauty lighted up in conversation, where 

the mind shines as it were through its casket, 

where, in the language of the poet, "The 

eloquent blood spoke in her cheeks, and so 

distinctly wrought, that we might almost say 

her body thought." An order and a mode 

of beauty which, the more we know, the 

■ more we accuse ourselves for not having 

before discovered those thousand graces 

' which bespeak that their owner has a souL 

I This is that beauty which never cloys — 

always enchanting — never the same. 

Cotton, 

WE GREW LIKE EACH OTHER, FOR WE 
LOVED EACH OTHER. 

I loved her for that she was beautiful ; 

And that to mc she seem*d to be all nature . 

And all varieties of things in one : 

Would set at night in clouds of tears, and 

rise 
All light and laughter in the morning : fear 
No petty customs nor appearances. 
But think what others only dream'd about ; 
And say what others did but think ; and do 
What others would but say ; and glory in 
What others dared but do ; so pure withal 
In soul : in heart and act such conscious, 

yet 
Such careless innocence, she made round her 
A halo of delight. 'Twas these which won 

me ; — 
And that shejiever schooled within her breast 
One thought or feeling, but gave holiday 
To all ; and that she made all even mine, 
In the communion of love : and we 
Grew like each other, for we loved each other : 
She, mild and generous as the sun in spring ; 
And I, like earth, all budding out with love. 

Bailey, 

RADIANT MODESTY AND GRACE. 

Oh, richly fell the flaxen hair 

Over the maiden's shoulders fair ! 

On every feature of her face 

Sat radiant modesty and grace ; 

Her tender eyes were mild and bright, 

And through her robes of shadowy white 

The shadowy outline of her form 

Shone like an iris through a storm. 

Mackay, 



THE FORM MAY FADE, BUT THE 
ETHEREAL MIND SHALL RISE. 

I cannot look in thy sweet face, dear maid, 
And give assent unto the sceptic's creed, 
Annihilating hope, leaving a reed 
To lean on, unsubstantial as the shade 
Of passing clouds. No, in the hour of 
nted 
High Heaven its own will claim : the form 

may fade, 
But the ethereal mind, the soul sublimed 
And purified with sorrow and with love. 
Shall rise, as virtuous metals rise, above 
The dross of earth. As upwards thou hast 

climb'd 
From infancy, so shalt thou shining soar 
Triumphant over death, and fate, and 

chance, 
And every mortal strife : life is the trance, 
From which thou shalt wake to sleep no 
more. Edward Moxon, 

BEAUTY IS ALL IDEAL. 

Beauty, good my lord, 
Is all ideal ; 'tis the wayward child 
Of fancy, shifting with the changeful wind 
Of fond opinion : what to you appears 
The model of perfection, may disgust 
My strange capricious taste. 

Tolson, 

INNOCENCE, BEAUTY, AND GRACE. 

When innocence and beauty meet 

To add to lovely female grace, 
Ah, how beyond expression sweet 

Is every feature of the face ! 

By virtue ripen'd from the bud, 
The flower angelic odours breeds ; 

The fragrant charm of being good 
Makes gaudy vice to smell like weeds. 

O sacred Virtue ! tune my voice 

With thy inspiring harmony ; 
Then I shall sing of rapturous joys, 

Which fill my soul with love of thee ; 

To lasting brightness be refined, 
When this vain shadow flies away : 

Th' eternal beauties of the mind 
Will last when all things else decay. 

A ft on. 

If to her share some female errors fall, 
Look to her face, and you'll forget them all. 

Pope, 



VIRTUE IS BEAUTY. 

Hear, ye fair daughters of this happy land, 
Whose radiant eyes the vanquislid world 

command, 
Virtue is Beauty : but when charms of mind 
With elegance of outward form are joined ; 
W'hen youth makes such bright objects still 

more bright. 
And fortune sets them in the strongest light ; 
Tis all of heaven that we below may view, 
And all but adoration is your due. 



BEAUTY A DOWRY OF ITSELF. 

A goddess Beauty is, whom the very gods 
adore; she is love's harbinger, love's lodestone, 
a witch, a charm, &c. Beauty is a dowry of 
itself, a sufficient patrimony, an ample com- 
mendation, an accurate epistle, as Lucian, 
Apuleius, Tiraquellus, and some others con- 
clude. " Beauty deserves a kingdom," saiih 
Albuensis, ** immortality ; and more have got 
this honour and eternity for their beauty 
than for all other virtues besides : and such 
as are fair are worthy to be honoured of 
God and men." Burton. 



TRUST NOT IN BEAUTY. 

Trust not, sweet soul, those curled waves of 

gold. 

With gentle tides that on your temples flow. 

Nor temples spread with flakes of virgin 

snow, 

Nor snow of cheeks with Tyrian grain en- 

roll'd. 
. Trust not those shining lights which 

wrought my woe. 
When first 1 did their azure rays behold ; 
Nor voice, whose sounds more strange 
effects do show 
Than of the Thracian harper have been I old. 
Look to this dying lily, fading rose, 

Dark hyacinth, of late whose blushingbeams 
Made all ihe neighbouring herbs and grass 
rejoice. 
And think how little is 'twixt life's extremes ; 
The cruel tyrant that did kill those flowers 
Shall once, ah me ! not spare that spring o\ 
yours. H\ Drummond, 



Thine eyes' blue tenderness. 

ByroH, 
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BEAUTY AND GRACE WONDERFULLY 

ANNEXED. 

Beauty is a lively shining or glittering 
brightness, resulting from cHuscd good, by 
ideas, seeds, reasons, shadows, stirring up 
our minds, that by this good they may be 
united and made one, as Plato saith. Others 
will have beauty to be the perfection of the 
whole composition^ caused out of the con- 
gruous symmetry, measure, order, and man- 
ner of parts : and that comeliness which 
proceeds from this beauty is called grace ; 
and from thence all fair things are gracious ; 
for g^ace and beauty are so wonderfully 
annexed, so sweetly and gently win our 
souls, and strongly allure, that they confound 
our judgment, and cannot be distinguished. 
Beauty and grace are like those beams and 
shinings that come from the glorious and 
divine sun, which are diverse, as they proceed 
from diverse objects, to please and affect our 
several senses ; as the species of beauty are 
taken at our eyes, ears, or conceived in our 
inner soul, as Plato disputes at large in his 
"Dialo^^iic do Pulchro, Phxdro, Hippias," 
and, after many sophistical errors confuted, 
concludes that beauty is a grace in all things 
delighting the eyes, ears, and soul itself; so 
that, as Valesius infers hence, whatsoever 
pleaseth out ears, eyes, and soul, must needs 
be beautiful, fair, and delightsome to us. And 
nothing can more please our ears than music, 
or pacify our minds. Fair houses, pictures, 
orchards, gardens, tields, a fair hawk, a fair 
horse, is most acceptable unto us ; whatso- 
ever pleaseth our eyes and ears we call beau- 
tiful and fair. Pleasure belongeth to the rest 
of the senses, but grace and beauty to these 
two alone. As the objects vary and are 
diverse, so they diversely affect our eyes, 
cirs, and soul itself : which gives occasion 
to some to make so many several kinds of 
love as there be objects : one beauty ariseth 
from God — of which, and divine love, St. 
Dionysius, with many fathers and Neotencks, 
have written just volumes, many paraenetical 
discourses ; another from His creatures. There 
is a beauty of the body, a beauty of the soul, 
a beauty from virtue (Austin calls it), which 
we see with the eyes of our mind, which 
beauty, as Tully saith, if we could discern 
with these corporeal eyes, would cause ad- 
mirable affections and ravish our souls. 

Burton, 

The soft seraphic smile's attractive grace. 

Potter, 



BEAUTY A PURE ETHEREAL RAY. 

Know, beauty is a pure ethereal ray 
Of fair celestial make, that issues forth 
From the sole fount of light, and lustre 

spreads 
Through air and earth and heaven : o!d 

ocean feels 
The influence of its beam : when tempests fly 
They bear it on thtir wings : the firmament, 
Radiant with starry orbs, light above light 
In lucid order rais'd, aloud proclaims 
The fair original. But man is raised 
High in the scale of beings, and inform'd 
With intellectual faculties that show 
The beauty of the mind, by which he claims 
Relation to his Maker, and partakes 
Of rectitude divine : hence, moral acts 
Which flow from reason, and obsequious will. 
Are beautiful and good, because with God 
Similitude they hold, whose sacred will. 
Pure as His essence, never can divert 
From what is right, and is itself the law 
Which we call natural, as He only rules 
As well the moral as material world. 

Bushe, 

PAIR BEYOND DESCRIPTION. 

Oh, she is fair, beyond description fair 
Fairer than youthful poets can express, 
Or happy painters fancy when they love. 

Otway, 

OUTWARD BEAUTY PADES, NOT THE 
BLOOM WITHIN. 

Beautiful } yes I but the blush will fade, 

The light grow dim which the blue eyes 
wear ; 
The gloss will vanish from curl and braid, 

And the sunbeam die in the waving hair. 
Turn from the mirror, and strive to win 

Treasures of loveliness still to last ; 
Gather earth's glory and bloom within, 

That the soul may be bright when youth is 
past. Mrs, Osgood. 

A BLUSH'S PASSING DYE. 

Truly his penetrating eye 
Hath caught that blush's p^issing dye — 
Like the last beam of evening thrown 
On a white cloud — ^just seen and gone. 

^cott. 

Beauty is a witch, 
Against whose charms faith melteth into 



blood. 



Shakespeare, 
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A BLUSH, LIKE SUMMER SUNSET. 

What a mysterious thing is a blush, that a 
single word, look, or thought should send 
that inimitable carnation over the cheek, like 
the soft tints of a summer's sunset ! Strange, 
too, that it is only the face — the human face 
—that is capable of blushing. The hand or 
foot does not turn red with modesty or shame 
more than the glove or sock which covers it. 
It is the face that is heaven ! There may be 
traced the intellectual phenomena with con- 
fidence amounting to a certainty. 

Thackeray, 

KISSES, A RICH ELIXIR OP DELIGHT. 

Cupid, if storying legends tell aright, 

Once framed a rich elixir of delight. 

A chalice o'er love-kindled flames he fix'd, 

And in it nectar and ambrosia mix'd : 

With these, the magic dews which evening 

brings, 
Brush'd from the Idalian star by fairy wings. 
Each tender pledge of sacred faith he join'd, 
Each gentler pleasure of the unspotted 

mind — 
Day-dreams, whose tints with sportive bright- 
ness glow, 
And Hope, the blameless parasite of Woe. 
The eyeless chemist heard the process rise, 
The steamy chalice bubbled up in sighs. 
Sweet sounds transpired, as when the en- 
amoured dove 
Pours the soft murmuring of responsive love. 
The finish'd work might Envy vainly blame, 
And " Kisses " was the precious compound's 

name. 
With half the god his Cyprian mother blest, 
And breath'd on Sara's lovelier lips the rest. 

S, T Coleridge, 

THE VALUE OP A SMILE. 

Who can tell the value of a smile? It 
costs nothing to the giver, but is beyond 
price to the erring and relenting, the sad and 
cheerless, the lost and forsaken. It disarms 
malice, subdues temper, turns hatred to love, 
revenge to kindness, and paves the darkest 
p(iths with gems of sunlight. A smile on 
the brow betrays a kind heart, a pleasant 
friend, an affectionate brother, a dutiful son, 
a happy husband. It adds a charm to 
beauty, it decorates the face of the deformed, 
and makes a lovely woman resemble an angel 
in Paradise. McLeod* 



TRUTH AND STEADPASTNESS IN 
WOMEN. 

For this ye know well, though I wouldin lie. 
In women is all truth and steadfastness ; 

For, in good faiih, 1 nev'r of them sie, 

But much worship, bountv, and gentleness, 
Right coming, lair, and full o( meek^ness ; 

Good and glad, and lowly, I you ensure. 

Is this goodly and angelic creatOre. 

And if it hap a man be in disease, 

She doth her business and her full pam 

With all her might him to comfort and please ; 
If fro his disease him she might restrain : 
In word ne deed, I wis, she woU not faine ; 

With all her might she doth her business 

To bringen him out of his heaviness. 

Lo, here what gentleness these women have, 
If we could know it for our rudeness ! 

How busy they be us to keep and save 
Both in hcle and also in si( kn^ss, 
And alway right sorry for our distress ! 

In ev^ry manure thus shew they ruth. 

That in them is all goodness and all truth. 

Chaucer, 

SOUL-PULL EYES. 

Ask me not why I should love her ; 

Look upon these soul-full eyes I 
Look while mirth or feeling move her, 

And see there how sweetly rise 
Thoughts gay and gentle from a breast, 
Which is of innocence the nest, 
Which though each joy were from it shed, 
By truth would still be tenanted ! 

See, from these sweet windows peeping, 

Emotions tender, bright and pure. 
And wonder not the faith I'm keeping 

Every trial cnn endure ! 
W^onder not that looks so winning 
Still for me new tics are spmning ; 
Wonder not that heart so true 
Keeps mme from ever changing too. 

Charles J, Hoffmann, 

BLUSHES. 

'Tis beauty's blush whose red and white 
Nature's own sweet and cunning hand 
laid on. Shakespeare, 



Well docs that vermeil tint become thy 
maiden check, for x^ is the soft test of virgin 
purity. Selim and Zuleika, 
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CONCENTRATED RAYS OP BEAUTY. 

The sparkling eye, the mantling cheek, 
The polished front, the snowy neck, 

How seldom we behold in one ! 
Glossy locks, and brow serene, 
Venus' smiles, Diana's mien, 

All meet in you, and you alone. 

Beauty, like other powers, maintains 
Her empire, and by union reigns ; 

Each single feature faintly warms : 
But where at once we view displayed 
Unblemished grace, the perfect maid 

Our eyes, our ears, our heart alarms. 

So when on earth the god of day 
Obliquely sheds his tempered ray, 

Through convex orbs the beams transmit, 
The beams that gently warm'd before, 
Collected, gently warm no more, 

But glow with more prevailing heat 

Cifwper. 

IN THINE EVERY MOTION MUSICAL. 

Maiden, when such a soul as thine is born, 
The morning stars their ancient music 

make. 
And, ioyful, once again their song awake. 
Long silent now with melancholy scorn ; 
And thou, not mindless of so blest a mom, 
By no least deed its harmony shall break, 
But shalt to that high chime thy footsteps 
take, 
Through life's most darksome passes un- 
forlorn ; 
Therefore from thy pure faith thou shalt 
not fall, 
Therefore shalt thou be ever fair and free, 

And in thine every motion musical 
As summer air, majestic as the sea, 

A mystery to those who creep and crawl 
Through Time, and part it from Eternity. 

Lowell, 

PERPETUAL SPRING UPON HER FACE. 

She had 
Such smooth and high-arch'd brows, such 

sparkling eyes. 
Whose every glance stored Cupid's emptied 

quiver. 
Such ruby lips, — and such a lovely bloom. 
Disdaining all adulterate aids of art, 
Kept a perpetual spring upon her face, 
As Death himself lamented, being f3rced 
To blast it with his paleness. 

Massinger, 



THE BEAUTIFUL ALONE IS REAI 

Only the beautiful is real : 

All things whereof our life is full, 

All mysteries that life enwreathe, 

Birth, life and death, 
All that we dread or darkly feel, — 
All are but shadows ; and the beautiful 
Alone is real. 

Love, truth, and beauty — all are one : 

If life may expiate 
The wilderings of its dimness, death be 
known 
But as the mighty ever-living gate 
Into the beautiful : — all things flow on 
Into one heart, into one melody, 

Eternally. W, J, Linton, 

RECIPROCITY. 

The kiss you take is paid by that you give ; 
The joy is mutual, and I'm still in debt. 

Lord Lansdowne, 

THE LOVING SMILE. 

Not all the mines of all the new-found 

worlds. 
Nor all the gums and incense we can boast, 
Can be equivalent to one kind smile from 

thee. Darcy, 

SURPASSING BEAUTY. 

My lady's beauty 'passeth more the best of 
yours than doth the sun the candlelight, or 
brightest day the darkest night. 

Henry y Earl of Surrey, 



She 'pass'd the rest as far as doth the sun 
another little star. Harington. 



Where is any author in the world 
Teaches such beauty as a woman's eye ? 

Shakespeare, 

Her beauties glow'd upon my mind. 
And sparkled in each thought. 

Young, 

Beauty's soul-enchanting smile. 

Langhortie, 

He one raptuous smile might boast 

Layng, 
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Almighty God, who at the beginning did 
create our first parents, Adorn and Eve, and 
did sanctify and join them together in mar- 
riage, pour upon you the riches of His grace, 
sanctity and bless you ; that ye may please 
Him both in body and soul, and live together 
in holy love unto your lives' end. Amen. 

Marriage Service. 



HAKRIAQB 



RBLIOIOUSLY. 



We may often observe, that a sincerf 
mutual affection at the beginning is not suffi- 
cient to procure a continuance of happiness ' 
to married persons. And this happens, not ' 
from the want of amiable qualities on either | 
side, nor through any imprudence which the | 
most intimate friends of the parties can ob- . 
I serve ; but from an error in the foundation I 



of their plan. Having been too much clat(d 
with their prospects, having fondly terminated 
their hopes In each other, and forgotten their 
immediate dependence on the Almighty, they 
have not enjoyed that blessing from above 
which is necessary to secure the permanent 
happiness of the matrimonial state. 

Mr. Addison, and some other writers, have 
occasionally treated of many little impropri- 
eties which married persons are apt to com- 
mit. Their instructions upon these heads 
are worthy of notice in their proper place ; 
but none of them that I have seen go to the 
bottom of the subject TTie great impropriety, 
and the first cause of every other miscarriage, 
is our unhappy propensity to propose a rest 
and satisfaction merely in the creature. So 
far as we attempt this, the Lord, either in 
mercy or in judgment, will assuredly disap- 
point us. He will multiply the sorrows of 
those who thus presume to seek after another 
god ; for He is jealous of His glory, and will 
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not give it to our idols. It is the Holy Scrip- 
ture alone which furnishes us with rules or 
motives sufficient to direct and animate us in 
the various relations of life ; especially in 
this, which is of all others the most honour- 
able, the most intimate, and the most impor- 
tant It is the most honourable, as instituted 
by God himself, and appointed as an emblem 
of the love and indissoluble union between 
Christ and His Church ; in which respect the 
Apostle scruples not to call it a great mystery. 
It is the most intimate, because it is expressly 
ordained to supersede all other relations and 
connections ; " for this cause shall a man 
leave his father and mother, and cleave to 
his wife ; and they two shall be one flesh." 
And it is by far the most important, as 
Jiaving a necessary influence, either good or 
bad, upon every future action and circum- 
siaAce of our lives. 

It would not be an easy task to point out 
and illustrate the nature, rise, and improve- 
ment of that peculiar sympathy of soul 
which takes place in those whose hearts as 
well as hands are joined in marriage ; which 
so far resembles the joy of a good con- 
science that it is hard to represent it to those 
who have not felt it, and next to impossible 
to describe it but from experience. Conjugal 
affection, wherever it appears, exhibits the 
fairest prospect of human happiness ; though 
too often it is like a beautiful edifice raised 
upon an insufficient foundation. But when 
it is formed and cherished under the influence 
of true religion, it is Arm and lasting. 

I write now for those, whose temper or cir- 
cumstances inclining them to a married life, 
have yet their choice to make. Few persons, 
warm in the pursuit of their own inclinations, 
and relying on the sufficiency of their own 
judgments, will be either pleased or profited 
by my remarks ; but those who are truly 
serious and considerate will perhaps discover 
their expediency. At all events, the following 
rules are of the utmost importance in this 
matter : — 

Whoever would hope for comfort in the 
marriage relation must, in the first place, 
humbly submit himself and his designs 
entirely to the disposal of the Almighty, and 
earnestly seek the direction of His wisdom 
and providence. We have a promise that if 
we acknowledge God in all our ways He will 
direct our paths ; but if we reject His offer, 
and choose for ourselves, what have we to 
exoect. but to be filled with vicious or vain 



desires, and when we have sown the wind, to 
reap the whirlwind } 

And as it is necessary to begin this great 
design in submission to the will of God, so 
it must also be conducted, with respect to 
the end, in subordination to His glory. We 
cannot, consistently with our Christian pro- 
fession, either entreat or expect a blessing 
upon such of our designs as may terminate 
solely in ourselves. So far as we can, upon 
the closest consideration, foresee the circum- 
stances and engagements which our new 
relation may bring us into, it behoves us to 
resolve (by Divine assistance), that we will 
act in them as those who are not their own, 
but " bought with a price." 

The due observance of these two points 
will necessarily lead to a third, namely, to 
make choice of such a partner for life as we 
have good reason to believe is under the 
same principles ; and not to be so misled by 
any plausible appearances as to unite our- 
selves with any person in whom these prin- 
ciples have not in some measure taken 
place. A want of care in this matter has 
filled many a pious heart with anguish 
through all the remaining years of life. When 
a truly religious person marries one who 
has no relish for spiritual things, that indi- 
vidual is taking up a heavy burden which 
can never be laid aside. How greatly must 
the worship of God in the closet, and in the 
family, be interrupted or distracted in such a 
case ! How must the improvement of chil- 
dren and domestics be hindered, and the 
force of good example lessened ! How must 
the Christian husband be wounded in his 
soul, when, deeply impressed with the love 
of God shed abroad in his heart, he would 
fain look upon a beloved wife as the sharer 
of his joys : — 

" Sure is the knot that true religion ties : 
And love that's rightly grounded never dies." 

Or when, under distress or temptation, he 
needs or earnestly desires the assistance of 
her counsel and prayers ; but, in either case, 
can meet with no return but coldness, surprise, 
and misapprehension ! 

How must it add to his grief in a time of 
trouble, and damp his pleasures in brighter 
hours, to reflect on the dangerous situation 
of one whose interest is dearer to him than 
his own life I If divine providence takes her 
from him in such estate, how deep and bitter 
must be his mourning ! How hard will he 
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find it to silence the bodings of his heart, 
and to resign her into the hands of that God 
to whom, as be Lars, she lived and died 
a stranger ! 

If he should be called first from her, with 
what anguish must it perhaps fill his dying 
hours, to think that their present parting is too 
likely to be an eternal separation ; and that 
he leaves her in the midst of the snares and 
calamities of an evil world, without an in- 
terest in those precious promises which, he 
knows, are alone able to support her ! An 
union of affection which either obviates or 
softens all other trials will in this case 
greatly heighten and aggravate the distress. 
The more tenderly they love, the more 
sensibly they must grieve each other while 
together, and the more awful and over- 
whelming their situation will become. 

How different is the experience of those 
who arc united in grace as well as in affection ! 
How are their pleasures heightened, and their 
necessary trials alleviated, by the sense of 
their Redeemer's love, while their prayers 
are enlivened and their praises multiplied 
upon each other's account The one who 
may depart first can with faith and comfort 
commit the survivor to the gracious protec- 
tion of their Heavenly Father. The one who 
may remain longest here has the unspeakable 
satisfaction of knowing that the dear com- 
panion is safely arrived at the haven of eter- 
nal rest, and that a few revolving years will 
re-unite them in a state of unchangeable 
happiness, beyond the power of death, sin, or 
sorrow, for ever ! Fordyce, 

8PRIN3.TIME WITH ONE LOVE. 

Two hearts together, that began 

Their spring-time with one love, and that 

have need 
Of mutual pity and forgiveness, sweet 
To grant or be received. Wordsworth, 

I WILL. 

Autumn brought an hour 
For Eustace, when I heard his deep " I will," 
Breathed, like the covenant of a god, to hold 
From thence through all the worHs. 

__^^^ Tennyson, 

Thrice and four times blest are those whom 

Sacred wedlock joineth twain ; 
Live in perfect love, contented, 

Never murmur nor complain. Calloiv, 



THE SANCTITY OF MARRIAGE. 

From Jesus Christ and His Spirit, marriage 
and home received a new sanction and a new 
position in the whole world. In spite of all 
the fancies, and perversibns, and exaggera- 
tions of later times, the institution of Chris- 
tian marriage and the blessings of a Christian 
home are such as have indeed been worthy 
of the "beginning of miracles" in Cana of 
Galilee. They are the bulwarks of nations 
and churches ; they arc the salt of human 
life ; they are the proper sphere of every 
human soul. A happy marriage is a new 
beginning of life; a new starling-point for 
happiness and usefulness : it is the great op- 
portunity, once for all, to leave the past, with 
all its follies and faults and errors, far, far 
behind us, for ever, and to press forward 
with new hopes, new courage, and new 
strength into the future which opens before 
us. A happy home is the best hkeness oi 
heaven ; a home where husband and wife, 
father and mother, brother and sister, child 
and parent, each in their several ways, help 
each the other fom'ards in their difficult 
course as no other human being can ; for 
none else has the same opportunities, none 
else so know the character of any other; 
none else has such an interest at stake in the 
welfare and the fame, the grace and the 
goodness, of any one else, as of those who 
are bone of his bone, and flesh of his flesh ; 
in whose happiness and glory we ourselves 
become happy and glorious ; in whose misery 
we become miserable ; by whose selfishness, 
weakness, and worldliness we are dragged 
down to earth ; by whose purity, and noble- 
ness, and strength, we are raised up, almost 
against our will, to duty, to heaven, and to 
God. Dean Stanley, 



FORBEARANCE IN MARRIAGE. 

Two persons who have chosen each other 
out of all the species, with a design to be 
each other's mutual comfort and entertain- 
ment, have, in that action, bound themselves 
to be good-humoured, affable, discreet, for- 
giving, patient, and joyful, with respect to 
each other's frailties and perfections, to the 
end of their natural lives. Addison, 



Marriage is honourable in all. 

St. Paul, 
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UNDER THE BRIDAL VEIL. 

And so she moved unjder the bridal veil, 
Which made the paleness of her cheek more 

pale, 
And deepen'd the fajnt crimson of her mouth, 
And darlken'd her dark locks, as moonlight 

doth,— 
And of the gold and jewels glittering there 
She scarce felt conscious ; but the weary glare 
Lay like a chaos of unwelcome light, 
Vexing the sense with gorgeous undelight. 
A moonbeam in the shadow of a cloud 
Was less heavenly fair — her face was bow'd, 
And, as she pass'd, the diamonds in her hair 
Were mirror'd in the polish'd marble stair 
Which led from the cathedral to the street ; 
And, even as she went, her light fair feet 
Erased these images. Virgil. 

A YOUNG BRIDE FAIR AS THE MORNING. 

Fair art thou as the morning, my young bride ! 
Her freshness is about thee ; like a river 
To the sea gliding, with sweet munnur ever 

Thou sportest ; and, wherever thou dost glide, 

Humanity a lovelier aspect wears. 
Fair art thou as the morning of that land 
Where Tuscan breezes in his youth have 
fann'd 

Thy grandsire oft Thou hast not many tears, 

Save such as pity from the heart will wring ; 
And then there is a smile in thy distress ! 

Meeker thou art than lily of the spring. 
Yet is thy nature full of nobleness, 

And gentle ways, that soothe and raise me so. 

That henceforth I no worldly sorrow know. 

Edward Afoxon, 



MARRIAGE THE HOLIEST ORDINANCE 

OF GOD. 

Marriage is with us 
The holiest ordinance of God, whereon 
The bliss or bane of human life depends : 
Love must be won by love, and heart to heart 
Link'd in mysterious sympathy, before 
We pledge the marriage vow. Sout/uy. 

THE WISHED.FOR DAY. 

This was the day, the eager wish'd-for day, 
My greedy soul had treasured up so long, 
And in contracting fancy half possess'd, 
To blot out every blacker hour of life, 
And pay with double interest of joys 
Courtship's dull toils, and Expectation's pangs. 

Beckingham, 



A MARRIAGE PRAYER. 

O Thou, whose merciful decree 

Hath knit our hearts in bonds of love. 

Our sure defence and safeguard be, 
Whatever our wedded lot may prove. 

Without Thy blessing love is vain 

The varied ills of life to bear ; 
But when bestow'd, few griefs remain 

Beyond affection's healing care. 

Avert from us the spirit's chill. 

Each wandering thought and fickle mood ; 
Mould every feeling to Thy will, 

Incline our hearts to every good. 

Implanting deep that perfect trust. 
Of love's rich soil the flower most dear ; 

Turn all our promised joys to dust, 
But leave that root unwither'd here. 

Blend with our love that gentleness 
Which turns each angry word aside, 

Which stifles wrath with tenderness, 
And melts away the frost of pride. 

Nor let unkindness ever reach, 
Nor harsh, unfeeling thoughts impair 

The tenderness of years ; but teach 
Our hearts to bear and to forbear. 

Be ours a unity of mind, 

A unity of sweetest love, 
A unity of faith entwined 

With the dear hope of joys above. 

We know that in our hearts there lies, 
With all their love, the germ of change ; 

The world can break the holiest ties, 
A breath the tenderest thoughts estrange. 

We pray, O God ! that grief like this 
Our earthly course may never see ; 

We'd make our love a lasting bliss, 
By resting all its hopes on Thee ! 

Kenny Meadows, 



LOVE INDISSOLUBLE. 

Thought ye your iron hands of pride 
Could break the knot that love nad tied ? 
No :— let the eagle change bis plume, 
The leaf its hue, the flower its oloom ; 
But ties around this heart were spun 
That could not, would not, be undone ! * 

CampbelL 
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WITHOUT THEE I AM ALL UNBLEST. 

Afar from thee ! 'Tis solitude, 

Though smiling crowds around me be, 
The kind, the beautiful, the good— 

For I can only think of thee ; 
Of thee, the kindest, loveliest, best, 

My earliest and my only one ; 
Without thee, I am sdl unblest, 

And wholly blest with thee alone. 

Afar from thee ! The words of praise 

My listless ear unheeded greet ; 
What sweetest seem*d in better days. 

Without thee seem'd no longer sweet ; 
The dearest joy fame can bestow 

Is in thy moisten'd eye to see ; 
And in thy cheeks' unusual glow, 

Thou deem'st me not unworthy thee. 

Afar from thee ! The night is come, 

But slumbers from my pillow flee ; 
I cannot rest so far from home. 

And my heart's home is love with thee. 
I kneel before the throne of prayer, 

And then I know that thou art nigh ; 
For God, who seeth everywhere. 

Bends on us both His watchful eye. 

Together, in His loved embrace. 

No distance can our hearts divide ; 
Forgotten quite the 'mediate space, 

I kneel thy kneeling form beside ; 
My tranquil frame then sinks to sleep, 

But soars the spirit far and free ; 
Oh welcome be night's slumbers deep ! 

For then, dear love ! I am with thee. 

Anon, 



VARIOUS MOTIVES FOR MARRIAGE. 

When we see the avaricious and crafty 
taking companions to their homes without 
any inquiry but after farms and money ; or 
the giddy and thoughtless uniting themselves 
for life to those whom they have only seen 
by the light of tapers ; when parents make 
articles for children without inquiring after 
their consent ; when some marry for heirs 
to disappoint their brothers ; and others 
throw themselves into the arms of those 
whom they do not love, because they 
have found themselves rejected where they 
were more solicitous to please ; when some 
marry because their servants cheat them ; 
some because they squander their own 



money ; some because their houses are pes- 
tered with company ; some because they will 
live like other people ; and some because 
they are sick of themselves, we are not so 
much inclined to wonder that marriage is 
sometimes unhappy, as that it appears so 
little loaded with calamity ; and cannot but 
conclude, that society has something in itself 
eminently agreeable to human nature, when 
we find its pleasures so great, that even the 
ill choice of a companion can hardly over- 
balance them. Those, therefore, of the above 
description, that should rail against matri- 
mony, should be informed, that they are 
neither to wonder, or repine, that a contract 
begun on such principles has ended in dis- 
appointment. Dr, Johnson. 

THE BETROTHAL AND MARRIAGE OP 
ISAAC AND REBEKAH. 

And he said, O Lord God of my master 
Abraham, I pray thee, send me good speed 
this day, and shew kindness unto my master 
Abraham. Behold, 1 stand here by the well 
of water ; and the daughters of the men of 
the city come out to draw water : and let it 
come to pass, that the damsel to whom I 
shall say. Let down thy pitcher, I pray thee, 
that I may drink ; and she shall say. Drink, 
and I will give thy camels drink also ; let the 
same be she that thou hast appointed for 
thy servant Isaac; and thereby shall I know 
that thou hast shewed kindness unto my 
master. 

And it came to pass, before he had done 
speaking, that, behold, Rebekah came out, 
who was born to Bethuel, son of Milcah, the 
wife of Nahor, Abraham's brother, with her 
pitcher upon her shoulder. And the damsel 
was very fair to look upon, and she went 
down to the well, and filled her pitcher, and 
came up. And the servant ran to meet her, 
and said. Let me, I pray thee, drink a little 
water of thy pitcher. And she said, Drink, 
my lord : and she hasted, and let down her 
pitcher upon her hand, and gave him drink. 
And when she had done giving him drink, 
she said, I will draw water for thy camels 
also, until they have done drinking. And she 
hasted, and emptied her pitcher into the 
trough, and ran again unto the well to draw 
water, and drew for all his camels. And the 
man wondering at her held his peace, to wit 
whether the Lord had made his journey 
prosperous or not And it came to pass, as 

K K 
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the camels had done drinking, that the man 
took a golden earring of half a shekel weight, 
and two bracelets for her hands of ten shekels 
weight of gold ; and said. Whose daughter 
ait thou? tell me, I pray thee : is there room 
in thy father's house for us to lodge in? And 
she said unto him, I am the daughter of 
Bethuel the son of Milcah, which she bare 
unto Nahor. She said moreover unto him. 
We have both straw and provender enough, 
and room to lodge in. And the man bowed 
down his head, and worshipped the Lord. 
And he said. Blessed be the Lord God of 
my master Abraham, who hath not left desti- 
tute my master of his mercy and his truth : I 
being in the way, the Lord led me to the 
house of my master's brethren. And the 
damsel ran, and told them of her mother's 
house these things. 

And Rcbekah had a brother, and his name 
was Laban : and Laban ran out unto the 
man, unto the well. And it came to pass, 
when he saw the earring, and bracelets upon 
his sister's hands, and when he heard the 
words of Rebekah his sister, saying. Thus 
spake the man unto me ; that he came unto 
the man ; and, behold, he stood by the 
camels at the well. And he said, Come in, 
thou blessed of the Lord ; wherefore stand- 
est thou without? for I have prepared the 
house, and room for the camels. 

And the man came into the house : and he 
ungirded his camels, and gave straw and 
provender for the camels, and water to wash 
nis feet, and the men's feet that were with 
him. And there was set meat before him to 
eat : but he said, I will not eat, until I have 
told mine errand. And he said, Speak on. 
And he said, I am Abraham's servant. And 
the Lord hath blessed my master greatly ; 
and he is become great : and he hath given 
him flocks, and herds, and silver, and gold, 
and men servants, and maidservants, and 
camels, and asses. And Sarah my master's 
wife bare a son to my master when she was 
old : and unto him hath he given all that he 
hath. And my master made me swear, say- 
ing, Thou shalt not take a wife to my son of 
the daughters of the Canaanites, in whose 
land I dwell : but thou shalt go unto my 
father's house, and to my kindred, and take 
a wife unto my son. And I said unto my 
master, Peradventure the woman will not 
follow me. And he said unto me. The Lord, 
before whom I walk, will send his angel with 
thee, and prosper thy way; and thou shalt 



take a wife for my son of my kindred ; and of 
my father's house : then shalt thou be clear 
from this my oath, when thou comest to my 
kindred ; and if they give not thee one, thou 
shalt be clear from my oath. And I came 
this day unto the well, and said, O LORD 
God of my master Abraham, if now thou do 

Erosper my wav which I go : behold, I stand 
y the well of water ; and it shall come to 
pass, that when the virgin cometh forth to 
draw water, and I say to her. Give me, I 
pray thee, a little water of thy pitcher to 
drink ; and she say to me. Both drink thou, 
and I will also draw for thy camels : let the 
same be the woman whom the Lord hath 
appointed out for my master's son. And 
before I had done speaking in mine heart, 
behold, Rebekah came forth with her pitcher 
on her shoulder; and she went down unto 
the well, and drew water: and I said unto 
her, Let me drink, I pray thee. And she 
made haste, and let down her pitcher from 
her shoulder, and said. Drink, and I will 
give thy camels drink also : so I drank, and 
she made the camels drink also. And I 
asked her, and said. Whose daughter art 
thou? And she said, The daughter of Beth- 
uel, Nahor's son, whom Milcah bare unto 
him: and I put the earring upon her face, 
and the bracelets upon her hands. And I 
bowed down my head, and worshipped the 
Lord, and blessed the Lord God of my 
master Abraham, which had led me in the 
right way to take my master's brother's 
daughter unto his son. And now if ye will 
deal kindly and truly with my master, tell 
me : and it not, tell me ; that 1 may turn to the 
right hand, or to the left. Then Laban and 
Bethuel answered and said, The thing pro- 
ceedeth from the Lord: we cannot speak 
unto thee bad or good. Behold, Rebekah is 
before thee, take her, and go, and let her be 
thy master's son's wife, as the Lord hath 
spoken. And it came to pass, that, when 
Abraham's servant heard their words, he 
worshipped the Lord, bowing himself to the 
earth. And the servant brought forth jewels 
of silver, and jewels of gold, and raiment, 
and gave them to Rebekah : he gave also to 
her brother and to her mother precious 
things. And they did eat and drink, he and 
the men that were with him, and tarried all 
night ; and they rose up in the morning, and 
he said. Send me away unto my master. 
And her brother and her mother said, Let 
the damsel abide with us a few days, at the 
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least ten ; after that she shall go. And he said 
unto them, Hinder me not, seeing the Lord 
hath prospered my way ; send me away that 
I may go to my master. And they said, We 
will call the damsel, and enquire at her 
mouth. And they called Rebekah, and said 
unto her, Wilt thou go with this man ? And 
she said, I will go. And they sent away 
Rebekah their sister, and her nurse, and 
Abraham's servant, and his men. And 
they blessed Rebekah, and said unto her, 
Thou art our sister, be thou the mother of 
thousands of millions, and let thy seed 
possess the gate of those which hate them. 

And Rebekah arose, and her damsels, and 
they rode upon the camels, and followed the 
man : and the servant took Rebekah, and 
went his way. And Isaac came from the 
way of the well Lahai-roi ; for he dwelt in 
the south country. And Isaac went out to 
meditate in the field at the eventide ; and he 
lifted up his eyes, and saw, and, behold, the 
camels were coming. And Rebekah lifted up 
her eyes, and when she saw Isaac, she 
lighted off the cameL For she had said unto 
the servant. What man is this that walketh 
in the field to meet us ? And the servant had 
said, It is my master : therefore she took a 
vail, and covered herself. And the servant 
told Isaac all things that he had done. And 
Isaac brought her into his mother Sarah's 
tent, and took Rebekah, and she became his 
wife ; and he loved her : and Isaac was 
comforted after his mother's death. 

Gen, xxiv. 12-67. 



GIVEN AWAY. 

They tell me, gentle lady, that they deck 

thee for a bride, 
That the wreath is woven for thy hair, the 

bridegroom by thy side ; 
And I think I hear thy father's sigh, thy 

mother's calmer tone. 
As they give thee to another's arms — ^their 

beautiful, their own. 

I never saw a bridal but my eyelid hath been 

wet, 
And it always seem'd to me as though a 

joyous crowd were met 
To see the saddest sight of all, a gay and 

girlish thing, 
Lay aside her maiden gladness — for a name 

— and for a ring. 



And other cares will claim thy thoughts, and 

other hearts thy love, 
And gayer friends may be around, and bluer 

skies above ; 
Yet thou, when I behold thee next, maj-'st 

wear upon thy brow. 
Perchance, a mother's look of care for that 

which decks it now. 

And when I think how often I have seen 

thee, with thy mild 
I And lovely look, and step of air, and bearing 

like a child, 
Oh ! how mournfully, how mournfully the 

thought comes o'er my brain, 
When I think thou ne'er mayst be that free 

and girhsh thing again. 

I would that as my heart dictates, just such 

might be my lay. 
And my voice should be a voice of mirth, a 

music like the May ; 
But it may not be! within my breast all 

frozen are the springs. 
The murmur dies upon my lip— the music on 

the strings. 

But a voice is floating round me, and it tells 

me in my rest, 
That sunshine may illume thy path, that joy 

shall be thy guest. 
That thy life shall be a summer's day, whose 

evening shall go down 
Like the evening in the Eastern clime, that 

never knows a frown. 

When thy foot is at the altar, when the ring 

hath press'd thy hand. 
When those thou lovest, and those that love 

thee, weeping round thee stand. 
Oh ! may the verse that friendship weaves, 

like a spirit of the air. 
Be o'er thee at that moment— for a blessing 

and a prayer ! 

G. M. Fitstgerald, 



MAN*S COMPANION AND EQUAL. 

If God had designed woman as man's 
master. He would have taken her from his 
head ; if as his slave, He would have taken 
her from his feet ; but as He designed her 
for his companion and equal, He took her 
from his side. St, Augustine. 



BORN TO BLESS ME WITH THY LOVE. 

Hence, every gloomy care away 1 

Hence, every secret fear ! 
With joy 1 see the approaching day 

Whicn gives me all that's dear. 

WTiat though no jewels grace my bride 
(She owes no charms to them), 

Yet virtue in her bosom dwells— 
ITiere glows the brightest gem. 

There white-robed innocence appears ; 

Fair peace in smiles arra/d, 
And sweet content in humble guise, 

Adorn the lovely maid. 

Oh ! born to bless me with thy love, 

My dear, my joy, my life — 
Soon will those tender names unite 

In that dear name of wife. 

Thee meek-eyed gentleness adorns. 

With modest virtue join'd, 
Thy decent form and humble mien 

Bespeak a spotless mind. 

On these I build my hopes of peace, — 
On these bright charms of thine : 

How shall I bless that happy hour 
That makes thee ever mine ! Canning, 

THE CHARM OF HER PRESENCE. 

She was not as pretty as women I know : 

And yet all your best, made of sunshine and 
snow, 

Drop to shade, melt to nought, in the long- 
trodden ways — 

While she is remember'd on warm and cold 
days : My Kate. 

Her ail had a meaning, her movement a grace ; 
Vou tum'd from the fairest to gaze in her face ; 
And when you had once seen her forehead 

and mouth, 
You saw as distinctly her soul and her truth. 

My Kate. 

Such a blue inner light from her eyelids out- 
broke. 

You look'd at her silence and fancied she 
spoke ; 

When shedid,so peculiarand soft was the tone, 

Though the loudest spoke also, you heard 
her alone : My Kate. 

I doubt if she said to you much that could act 
As a thought or suggestion : she did not 

attract. 
In the sense of the brilliant and wise, I infer : 
'Twas her thinking of others made you think 

of her : My Kate. 



She never found fault with you— never implied 
Your wrong by her right : and yet men at 

her side 
Grew nobler, girls purer, as through the 

whole town 
The children were gladder that pulPd at her 

gown : My Kate. 

None knelt at her feet as adorers in thrall : 
They knelt more to God than they used, that 

was all. 
If you praised her as charming, some ask'd 

what you meant ; 
But the charm of her presence was felt where 

she went : My Kate. 

Mrs. Browning, 

THE JOY OP FORGIVING. 

Come, let us now resolve at last, 

To live and love in quiet : 
We'll tie the knot so very fast, 

That time shall ne'er untie it. 

The truest joys they seldom prove 

Who free from quarrels live ; 
'Tis the most tender part of love 

Each other to forgive. 

When least I seem'd concerned, I took 

No pleasure nor no rest : 
And when I feigned an angry look, 

Alas ! I loved you best 

Own but the same to me, you'll find 

How blest will be our fate. 
Oh, to be happy, to be kind, 

Sure, never is too late. 

Sheffield^ Duke of Buckingham, 

FOR LIFE AND FOR ETERNITY. 

Not for the summer hour alone, 
When skies resplendent shine. 

And youth and pleasure fill the throne, 
Our hearts and hands we join ; 

But for those stem and wintry days 

Of peril, pain, and fear, 
When Heaven's wise discipline makes 

This earthly journey drear. 

Not for this span of life alone, 

Which as a blast doth fly, 
And, like the transient flowers of grass. 

Just blossom, droop, and die ; 

But for a being without end, 

This vow of love we take : 
Grant us, O God ! one home at last, 

For our Redeemer's sake. 

L, H, Sigourney, 
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DR. JOHNSON'S VIEWS ON MARRIAGE. 

The infelicities of marriage are not to be 
urged against its institution, as the miseries 
of life would prove equally that life cannot 
be the gift of Heaven. 

Marriage has many pains, but celibacy has 
no pleasures. 

Marriage is not commonly unhappy, but 
as life is unhappy, and most of those who 
complain of connubial miseries have as 
much satisfaction as their natures would 
have admitted, or their conduct procured, in 
any other condition. 

Those who marry late in life will find it 
dangerous to suspend their fate upon each 
other, at a time when opinions are fixed, and 
habits are established; when friendships 
have bepn contracted on both sides ; when 
life has been planned into method, and the 
mind has long enjoyed the contemplation of 
its own prospects. They will probably escape 
the encroacnment of their children ; but, 
in diminution of this advantage, they will be 
likely to leave them, ignorant and helpless, 
to a guardian's mercy ; or if that should not 
happen, they must, at least, go out of the 
world before they see those whom they love 
best, either wise or great. From their chil- 
dren, if they have less to fear, they have also 
less to hope; and they lose, without equi- 
valent, the joys of early love, and the con- 
venience of uniting with manners pliant, and 
minds susceptible of new impressions. 

A poet may praise many whom he would 
be afraid to marry, and, perhaps, marry one 
whom he would have been ashamed to praise. 
Many qualities contribute to domestic happi- 
ness, upon which poetry has no colours to 
bestow, and many airs and sallies may delight 
imagination which he who flatters them 
never can approve. There are charms made 
only for distant admiration — no spectacle is 
nobler than a blaze. 

A certain dissimilitude of habitudes and 
sentiments, as leaves each some peculiar 
advantages, and affords that concordia discors, 
that suitable disagreement, is always neces- 
sary to happy marriages. Such reasonings, 
terminate generally in the same conclusion. 
Such thoughts, like rivulets issuing from 
distant springs, are each impregnated in its 
course with various mixtures, and tinged by 
infusions unknown lo the other, yet at last 
easily unite into one stream, and purify them- 
selves by the gentle effervescence of contrary 
qualities. 



THE GIFT ALL-DIVINE. 

O marriage ! powerful charm, gift all-divine, 
Sent from the skies, o'er life's drear waste to 

shine ; 
What splendours from thy bright tiara spring. 
What graces round thy chasten'd footsteps 

cling ! 
Vengeance will surely crush the idiot land, 
That drags the sceptre from thy hallow'd 

hand. 
That dares to trample on thy holy rites. 
And nuptial perfidy, unawed, invites. 
The weeping world to thee its solace owes. 
From thee derives its truest, best repose. 
Not the cold compact subtle interest twines, 
Not that which pale submission trembling 

signs. 
Is marriage ! no ! 'tis when its poMsh'd chain 
Binds those who in each other's bosom reign ; 
'Tis when two minds form one ecstatic whole. 
One sweetly blended with, one sense, one 

soul ! 
This was the gift the exiled seraph curst. 
When from hell's blazing continent he burst ; 
Eden's full charms he saw, without a groan, 
Though Nature there had fix'd her gorgeous 

throne ; 
Its rich ananas, and its aloes high. 
Whose forms pyramidal approach'd the sky ; 
Its towering palms with luscious clusters 

crown 'd ; 
Its shrubs, whose perfumes filFd the region 

round ; 
Its streams pellucid, and its bowers of shade ; 
Its flowers, that knew to bloom, but not to 

fade ; 
Its orb, that gave the new-created day ; 
Night's lunar bow, that soothed with tender 

ray ; 
Its fields of wavy gold, its slopes of green. 
By the fell fiend without a pang were seen. 
*Twas then fierce rancour seized the demon's 

breast. 
When, in the married pair, he felt mankind 

were blest ! Hannah Cowley, 



A PHILOSOPHICAL DISCIPLINE. 

Married life appears to me a sort of 
philosophical discipline, training persons to 
honourable duties, worthy of the good and 
wise. Few unmarried people are affected as 
they ought to be towards the public good, 
and perceive what are really the most 
important objects in life. Melancthon 
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LIFE'S HAPPY MORNING. 

O life's ringing morning ! O season divine ! 
What though thou art vanished, we shall not 

repine ; 
We yesterday loved, and to-day 'tis the 

same — 
And to-morrow we'll love with unchangeable 

flame. 

Once, a troop of wild students, so frolic and 

gay, 
We went to the village to welcome the May ; 
To each door came the maidens, all laughing 

to sec — 
Then, darling, thou laugh'd, but in secret, on 

me: — 

At the May-feast thou gavest — O moment of 

bliss 1 — 
Thy hand to my pressure, thy lips to my 

kiss ; 
Thou wert mine, I was thine, thou delight of 

my heart, 
By a link that eternity never can part ! 

Not all unenjoy'd did the summer-rose 

fade; 
For I brought thee a nosegay, thou beautiful 

maid ! 
We shared at the harvest the dance and the 

song, 
We shared the ripe clusters, nor thought the 

day long. 

And now that the cold tyrant winter doth 

reign, 
And the storms sweep the mountain and 

deluge the plain, 
With one heart by our fireside we sit midst 

the din — 
In the heart is the summer, when love blooms 

within. 

O life's happy morning ! O time of delight ! 
Thou art with us, since love doth our bosoms 

unite ; 
We loved one another, we still love the 

same. 
And we ever shall love with unchangeable 

flame! 

Wolfgang Muller. 



THE TRUE NUPTIAL TIE. 

If you would have the nuptial union last, 
Let Virtue be the bond that ties it fast. 

Rowe, 



THE BRIDE IS COMING I 

Although I enter not, yet round about the spot 

Sometimes I hover; 
And at the sacred gate with longing eyes I 
wait. 

Expectant of her. 

The minster-bell tolls out above the city's rout. 
And noise and humming ; 

They've stopp'd the chiming bell, I hear the 
organ's swell. 

She's coming— coming ! 

My lady comes at last, timid and stepping 
fast, 

And hast'ning hither 
With modest eyes downcast, she comes — 
she's here — she's past, 

May Heaven go with her ! 

Thackeray, 

THE SPELL WHICH MAY NE'ER BE 

BROKEN. 

Now the rite is duly done ; 

Now the word is spoken ; 
And the spell has made us one 

Which may ne'er be broken : 
Rest we, dearest, in our home. 

Roam we o'er the heather ; 
We shall rest, and we shall roam. 

Shall we not ? together. 

From this hour the summer rose 

Sweeter breathes to charm us ; 
From this hour the winter snows 

Lighter fall to harm us : 
Fair or foul — on land or sea — 

Come the wind or weather, 
Best and worst, whate'er they be. 

We shall share together. 

Death, who friend from friend can part. 

Brother rend from brother, 
Shall but link us, heart and heart 

Closer to each other : 
We will call his anger play. 

Deem his dart a featner. 
When we meet him on our way. 

Hand in hand together. 

W. M. Praed, 

QUEENS YOU MUST ALWAYS BE. 

Queens you must always be : queens to 
your lovers ; queens to your husbands and 
your sons ; queens of a higher mystery to the 

world beyond But, alas ! you are too 

often idle and careless queens, grasping at 
majesty in the least things, while you abdicate 
it in the greatest. Ruskitu 
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THE DUTY OP MARRIAGE. 

Oh fie upon a single life ! forego it. 
We read how Daphne, for her peevish flight, 
Became a fruitless bay- tree : Syrinx tum'd 
To the pale, empty reed : Anaxarete 
Was frozen into marble : whereas those 
Which married, or proved kind unto their 

friends, 
Were, by a gracious influence, transhaped 
Into the olive, pomegranate, mulberry ; 
Became flowers, precious stones, or eminent 

stars. John H^ebster, 

HAND IN HAND THEY SWEAR. 

A gathering of fond friends, — 

Brief, solemn words, and prayer, — 

A trembling to the fingers' ends, 
As, hand in hand, they swear. 

Sweet cake, sweet wine, sweet kisses. 

And so the deed is done ; 
Now for life*s waves and blisses — 

The wedded two are one. 

And down the shining stream 
Thev launch their buoyant skiff, 

Bless'd, if they may but trust Hope's dream. 
But ah ! Truth echoes—" If ! 
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If health be firm, if friends be true, 

If self be well controlled ; 
If tastes be pure, if wants be few, 

And not too often told ; 

If reason always rule the heart, 

If passion own its sway, 
If love for aye to life impart 

The zest it does to-day ; 

If Providence, with parent care, 

Mete out the varying lot, 
While meek contentment bows to share 

The palace or the cot ; 

And oh ! if faith, sublime and clear, 

The spirit upwards guide, — 
Then bless'd indeed, and bless'd for e'er. 

The bridegroom and the bride. 

T, S. Arthur. 

MINGLING SOULS. 

Breath marry breath, and kisses mingle souls, 
Two hearts and bodies here incorporate ! 

Massinger. 
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Never marry but for love, but see that thou 
lovest what is lovely. W, Penn, 



EVERY WEDDING MAKES ANOTHER. 

Every wedding, says the proverb. 

Makes another, soon or late; 
Never yet was any marriage 

Enter'd in the book of Fate, 
But the names were also written 

Of the patient pair that wait. 

Blessings then upon the morning 
When my friend, with fondest look, 

By the solemn rites' permission. 
To himself his mistress took. 

And the Destinies recorded 
Other two within their book. 

While the priest fulfilled his office. 
Still the ground the lovers eyed. 

And the parents and the kinsmen 
Aim'd their glances at the bride ; 

But the groomsmen eyed the virgins 
Who were waiting at her side. 

Three there were that stood beside her. 
One was dark, and one was fair ; 

But nor fair nor dark the other, 
Save her Arab eyes and hair ; 

Neither dark nor fair I call her, 
Yet she was the fairest there. 

While her groomsman— shall I own it ? 

Yes, to thee, and only thee — 
Gazed upon this dark-eved maiden 

Who was fairest of the three. 
Thus he thought : "How blest the bridal 

Where the bride were such as she ! " 

Then I mused upon the adage. 

Till my wisdom was perplex'd. 
And I wonder'd, as the churchman 

Dwelt upon his holy text, 
Which of all who heard his lesson 

Should require the service next } 

Whose will be the next occasion 
For the flowers, the feast, the wine ? 

Thine, perchance, my dearest lady ; 
Or, who knows ? — it may be mine : 

What if 'twere — forgive the fancy — 
What if 'twere — both mine and thine ? 

T. W, Parsons. 



HUSBAND AND WIFE. 

He all intellect, — never was a brow so full 
of thought ; she all sweetness, — such a mouth 
was never seen, it seems waiting to smile. 
The beauty is rather of expression than of 
feature, which is exactly what it ought to be. 

Miss Mitford, 



TRIPLES NOT TO BE NEGLECTED IN 
MARRIED LIFE. 

A great portion of the wretchedness which 
has often imbittered married life has origi- 
nated in the negligence of trifles. Connubial 
happiness is a thing of too fine a texture to 
be handled roughly. It is a sensitive plant, 
which will not even bear the touch of unkind- 
ness : a delicate flower, which indifference 
will chill, and suspicion blast. It must be 
watered with showers of tender affection, ex- 
panded with the glow of attention, and 
guarded by the impregnable barrier of un- 
shaken confidence. Thus matured, it blooms 
with fragrance in every season of life, and 
sweetens even the loneliest of declining 
years. IK Irving, 

CHOOSE FROM THY EQUALS. 

Whoever thou art, whom young Desire 
Shall lead to Hymen's holy fire, 
Choose, from thy equals choose, thy humble 
love ; 
Let not the pomp of wealth allure thine eye, 
Nor high-traced lineage thy ambition move : 
111 suits with low degree t' aspire so high. 

u£sc/ty/us, 

MIXED LIKE STREAMS OF MEETING 

RIVERS. 

Are wc not one? Are we not join'd by 
Heaven ? 

Each interwoven with the other's fate ? 

Are we not mix'd like streams of meeting 
rivers. 

Whose blended waters are no more distin- 
guished, 

But roll into the sea one common flood ? 

Rowe, 

MY BETTER HALF. 

*Tis he himself— himself ! by holy friendship ! 
Art thou return'd at last, my better half ? 
Come, give me all myself. 

Dryden, 

What is the world to them. 
Its pomp, its pleasure, and its nonsense all } 
Who in each other clasp whatever fair 
High fancy forms, and lavish hearts can 

wish ; 
Or on the mind, or mind-illumined face ; 
Truth, goodness, honour, harmony, and love. 
The richest bounty of indulgent Heaven. 

Thomson, 



TRUE DELIGHT. 

Feasts satiate ; stars distress with height ; 

Friendship means well, but misses reach 
And wearies in its best delight, 

Vex'd with the vanities of speech; 
Too long regarded, roses even 

Afflict the mind with fond unrest, 
And to converse direct with heaven 

Is a great labour in the breast ; 
Whatever the up-looking soul admires, 

Whatever the senses' banquet be, 
Fatigues at last with vain desires, 

Or sickens by satiety ; 
But truly my delight was more, 

In her to whom I'm bound for aye, 
Yesterday than the day before. 

And more to-day than yesterday. 

Coventry Patniarc. 



MARRIAGE FOR ETERNITY. 

They cause, one to the other, many, very 
many pleasures ; and they occasion one pain 
— the pain connected with parting, with 
being aivided by death, with one ot them 
being left alone, mournfiil, soul-sick, incon- 
solate, and gloomy. But even in relation to 
death, and for its uncontrollable conqueror 
and king, they see God, their reconciled 
Father and Friend. To Him they bow; in 
Him they confide, and through Him they are, 
or try to be, resigned. Moreover, having a 
hope full of immortality, they look beyond 
death to heaven — to the joy and glory of the 
life to come, when death will be swallowed 
up in victory, when God will wipe away all 
tears from their eyes, and when sorrow or 
pain will not be found. In heaven they will 
be reunited for ever. There, they will meet to 
part no more; there, in the beatific presence 
of their God, and with innumerable saints 
and angels, they together will share and re- 
joice in God's eternity. John Rogers, 



WEDDED LOVE. 

Hail, wedded love, mysterious law, true source 
Of human offspring, sole propriety 
In Paradise of all things common else ! 
By thee, adult'rous lust was driven from men 
Among the bestial herds to range ; by thee. 
Founded in reason, loyal, just and pure. 
Relations dear, and all the charities 
Of father, son, and brother, first were known. 

Milton, 
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STAR OP MY HEART. 

I miss thee each lone hour, 

Star of my heart ! 
No other voice hath power 

Joy to impart. 

I listen for thy hasty step, 

Thy kind sweet tone ; 
But silence whispers me, 

Thau art aUne ! 

Darkness is on the hearth — 

Nought do I say ; 
Books are but little worth — 

Thou art away ! 

Voices, the true and kind, 

Strange are to me ; 
I have lost heart and mind, 

Thinking of thee. 

Julia H, Scafl 

SPEAK IT NOT LIOHTLY. 

Speak it not lightly ! 'tis a holy thing, 
A bond enduring thro' long distant years, 

When joy o'er thine above is hovering, 
Or when thine eye is wet with bitterest tears, 

Recorded by an angeFs pinion high. 

And must be question'd in eternity. 

Speak it not lightly! though the young and 

gay 
Are thronging round thee now with tones 
of mirth ; 
Let not the holy promise of to-day 
Fall like the clouds that M'ith the morn 
have birth ; 
But ever bright and sacred may it be 
Stored in the treasure-cell of memory. 

Life will not prove all sunshine : there will 

come 
Dark hours for alL Oh, will ye, when the 

night 
Of sorrow gathers thickly round your home, 
Love as ye did when all was calm and 

bright, 
Seem'd the sure path ye trod untouch*d by 

care, 
And deem'd the future, like the present, fair? 

Eyes that now beam with health may yet 
grow dim, 
And cheeks of rose forget their early glow ; 
Languor and pain assail each active limb, 
And lay, perchance, some worshipped 
beauty low ; 
Then will ye gaze upon the altered brow. 
And love as fondly, faithfully, as now ? 
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Should fortune frown on your defenceless 
head, 
Should storms overtake your bark on life's 
dark sea. 
Fierce tempests rend the sail so gaily spread, 
When Hope her syren strain sang joyously; 
Will ye look up, though clouds your sky over- 
cast. 
And say, together we will bide the blast? 

Age with its silvery locks comes stealing on, 
And brings the tottering step, and furrow'd 
cheek ; 
The eye, from which each lustrous gleam 
hath gone. 
And the pale lip, with accents low and weak; 
Will ye then think upon your life's gay prime, 
And, smiling, bid Love triumph over Time ? 

Speak it not li^tly ! oh ! beware, beware, 
eTis no vain promise, no unmeaning word ; 

Lo ! men and angels list the faith ye swear, 
And by the High and Holy One 'tis heard. 

Oh, then, kneel humbly at His altar now, 

And pray for strength to keep the marriage- 
vow. Anon. 

HASTE TO THE BRIDAL. 

Sir Knight, heed not the clarion's call. 
From hill, or from valley, or turreted hall ! 
Cease, Holy Friar, cease for awhile 
The anthem that swells through the fretted 

aisle ; 
Forester bold, to the bugle's sound 
Listen no longer, though gaily wound, 
But haste to the bridal, haste away. 
Where love's rebeck is tuned to a sweeter lay. 

Sir Knight, Sir Knight, no longer twine 
The laurel-leaf o'er that bold brow of thine ; 
Friar, to-day from thy temples tear 
The ivy garland that sages wear ; 
To-day, bold Forester, cast aside 
The oak-leaf crown, the woodland's pride. 
And bind round your brows the myrtle gay, 
While the rebedc resounds love's sweetest 
lay. 

Sir Knight, ui^e not now the gallant steed 

O'er the plains that to honour and glory lead; 

Friar, forget thy Order's vow. 

And pace not the gloomy cloisters now ; 

Chase no longer with bow and with spear. 

Forester bold, the dappled deer, 

But tread me a measure as light and gay 

As ever kept time to the rebeck's lay. 

Neele, 

LL 



FAITH CAN GUARD IT; LOVE IS RARE. 

As a girl, with ready smile, 

Where shall rise some ponderous pile 

On the chosen festal day, 

Turns the initial sod away. 

So the bride, with fingers frail, 

Founds a temple or a jail — 

Or a palace it may be, 

Flooded full with luxury. 

Open yet to deadliest things, 

And the midnight angeFs wings. 

Keep its chambers purged with prayer : 

Faith can guard it ; love is rare. 

Hail the wedded task of Hfe ! 
Mending husband, moulding wife. 
Hope brings labour, labour peace ; 
Wisdom ripens, goods increase ; 
Triumph crowns the sainted head. 
And our lilies wait the dead. 

Julia Ward Howe, 



WEDDING BELLS. 

Hear the mellow wedding bells, 
Golden bells ! 
What a world of happiness their harmony 
foretells ! 

Through the balmy air of night 
How they ring out their dehght ! 
From the molten-golden notes, 

All in tune, 
What a liquid ditty floats 
To the turtle-dove that listens, while she 
gloats 

On the moon. 
Oh, from out the sounding cells, 
What a gush of euphony voluminously wells! 
How it swells ! 
How it dwells 
On the future I how it tells 
Of the rapture that impels 
To the swinging and the ringing 
Of the bells, bells, bells. 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells. 
Bells, bells, bells, 
To the rhyming and the chiming of the bells! 

Edgar A. Foe, 



Honest company, I thank you all, 
That have beheld me give myself away 
To this most patient, sweet, and virtuous wife. 

Shakespeare. 



MARRIAGE CONSECRATED BY OUR 
REDEEMER. 

Oilr Redeemer consecrates marriage, and 
the sympathies which lead to marriage. He 
declares the sacredness of feelings w^hich bad 
been reckoned carnal, and low, and human. 
He stamped His image on human joj-s, 
human connections, human relationships. He 
pronounces that they are more than human ; 
the means whereby God's presence comes to 
us ; the types and shadows whereby higher 
and deeper relationships become possible to 
us. For it is through our human affections 
that the soul first learns to feel that its destiny 
is divine. It is through a mortal yearning 
unsatisfied that the spirit ascends, seeking a 
higher object. It is through the gush of our 
human tenderness that the Immortal and the 
1 nfinite in us reveals itself. Never does a man 
know the force that is in him till some mighty 
affection or grief has humanized the souL It 
is by an earthly relationship that God has 
typified to us and helped us to conceive the 
only true espousal, the marriage of the soul 
to her Eternal Lord. — Rev, F, IV, Robertson, 



THE INSTINCTIVE WISDOM 
WOMAN'S HEART. 
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Whether my heart hath wiser grown or not. 
In these three years, since I to thee inscribed, 
Mine own betrothed, the firstlings of my 

muse, — 
Poor windfalls of unripe experience. 
Young buds pluck'd hastily by childish hands. 
Not patient to await more full-blown flowers ; 
At least it hath seen more of life and men, 
And ponderd more, and grown a shade 

more sad ; 
Yet with no loss of hope or settled trust 
In the benign ncss of that Providence, 
Which shapes from out our elements awry 
The grace and order that we wonder at, 
The mystic harmony of right and wrong, 
Both working out His wisdom and our good; 
A trust, beloved, chiefly Icam'd of thee, 
Who hast that gift of p?tient tenderness. 
The instinctive wisdom of a woman's heart. 

Lo7ue/l, 

EXTREMES IN MARRIAGE. 

What do you think of marriage ? 
I take 't as those that deny purgatory : 
It locally contains or heaven or hell ; 
There's no third place in it. 

John Webster, 
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A NEW DELIGHT PROM EVERY 
PLEASURE NEW. 

Careless, — but not impure, — the joyous days 
Pass'd in a rapturous whirl ; a giddy maze, 
Where the young Count and lovely Countess 

drew 
A new delight from every pleasure new. 
They woke to gladness as the morning broke; 
Their very voices kept, whene'er they spoke, 
A ring of joy, a harmony of life, 
That made you bless the husband and the 

wife. 
And every day the careless festal throng, 
And every night the dance and feast and 

song. 
Shared with young boon companions, mark'd 

the time 
As with a carillous exulting chime ; 
When those two enter'd, gloom pass'd out of 

sight, 
Chased by the glow of their intense delight 

Hon. Mrs, Norton, 

MARRIAGE A GREAT AND SACRED 
RESPONSIBILITY. 

Oh ! surely marriage is a great and sacred 
responsibility. It is a bark in which two souls 
venture out on life's stormy sea, with no aid 
but their own to help them. The well-doing 
of their frail vessel must, in future, solely 
rest upon themselves ; no one can take part 
either to mar or make their bliss or misery. 
From her husband alone must henceforth 
flow all the happiness that the wife is destined 
to know : he is the only being she must care 
to please ; all other men are now to be to her 
but shadows glancing on the wall And he — 
what is his share in the compact } How does 
he fulfil his promised — redeem his pledge? 
For does he not swear to guard, and cherish, 
and look leniently on the faults of the gentle 
girl he takes to his heart ? and in return for 
all her duty and sweet obedience, be true to 
her in sickness and in health, in wealth and 
in poverty, for ever and for ever ! And blessed 
are the unions in which those feelings arc 
fostered and preserved. 

May Hamilton, 

EQUAL RAPTURE. 

Thrice happy they, whom love unites 
In equal rapture and sincere delights, 
Unbroken by complaints or strife. 
E'en to the latest hours of life. 

Horace, 
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WOES SHARED, JOYS DOUBLED. 

Oh ! who the exquisite delight can tell. 

The joy which mutual conlidcnce imparts } 
Or who can paint the charm unspeakable 

Which links in tender bands two faithful 
hearts } 

In vain assail'd by fortune's envious darts, 
Their mitigated woes are sweetly shared, 

And doubled joy reluctantly departs : 
Let but the sympathizing heart be spared. 
What sorrow seems not light, what peril 
not dared } Mrs, Tighe, 
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ONE BEING DIFFUSED INTO THE OTHER. 

There is the love between husband and 
wife — a love, which, if it be a real, true love, 
such as human nature is capable of, and if 
they who are one in every possible unity are 
also one in the Lord, can hardly be put iu^o 
words — where one being is diffused into the 
other being. If the stronger seems to swallow 
up the weaker, the weaker interpenetrates the 
stronger with its own beauty and sweetness. 
There is one mind, and one soul, and one 
heart ; and when the parting comes, the one 
who is left seems toi n asunder. 

Rt^i', Anthony W. Thorold, 

ONE HEART IS ALL A MAN MAY CRAVE. 

God, in all things that He hath made, 
Full many a jewel hath inlaid ; 
For first He hath set all on high 
That fair enamel of the sky, 
Brilliant of blue and eke of white ; 
Then He hath shed the pearl of light, 
And made that jewel-work, the seas : 
Nor less a gem indeed than these 
I count His miracle the rose. 
To love more precious than all those : 
But now — a fairer jewel yet — 
In every woman He hath set 
Her heart, some sort of precious stone. 
He shall know perfectly alone— 
Who all the stars of heaven can call — 
The worth and number of them all 
Most arc they given away, or sold 
For so much love or so much gold, 
Yea no man knoweth of their cost ; 
But well 1 ween that some are lost; 
And some are of small worth I say, 
And some aic broken <ind cast away. 
It is the fairest thing you can, 
Ladies, to give this to a man — 
This precious jewel that God gave . 
One such is all a man may crave. 

Arthur W, E. O^Shatighnessy, 
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THE BRIDAL BOUQUET. 



THB CALM TO WHICH LOVB'8 TOSSINGS 

TEND. 

With marriage came the end, 
The entrance into settled rest, 
The cahn to which love's tossings tend, 

The quiet breast. 

For me love play'd the low preludes ; 

Yet life began but with the ring, 
Such infinite solicitudes 

Around it cling. 

I did not for my heart divine 

Her destiny so meek to grow ; 
The higher nature match'd with mine 

Will, have it so. 

Still I consider it, and still 

Acknowledge it my master made ; 
Above me by the steadier will 

Of nought afraid. 

Above me by the candid speech ; 

The temperate judgment of its own : 
The keener thoughts that grasp and reach 

At things unknown. 

But I look up and he looks down. 

And thus our married eyes can meet ; 
Unclouded his, and clear of frown, 

And gravely sweet. 

And yet, O good, O wise and true ! 

I would for all my fealty, 
That I could be as much to you 

As you to me. 

Jean Ingelow, 

THB TRIBUTE DUE TO THE HUSBAND. 

Thy husband is thy lord, thy life, thy keeper. 
Thy head, thy sovereign ; one that cares for 

thee. 
And for thy maintenance : commits his body 
To painful labour, both by sea and land ; 
While thou liest warm at home, secure and 

safe; 
And craves no other tribute at thy hands. 
But love, fair looks, and true obedience. 

Shakespeare, 

PROVE THYSELF A WIFE INDEED. 

If Providence doth open clear before thee 
the path of matrimony, and sends thee one 
in whom Christian principles and manly gene- 
rosity, with sterling sense and unquestionable 
affection, dwell, who seeks thy hand, then 
yield it, and pray God's blessing on it, and 
prove thyself a wife indeed deserving of his 
fullest confidence and love; and peace be 
ever with thee I Dr, Bums, 



THE HUSBAND'S GREAT 
RESPONSIBILITIES. 

From the moment that a man and his gentle 
bride have stood together before the presence 
of Almighty God, under the venerable roof of 
the old parish church : from the moment they 
have clasped hands together, given mutual, 
solemn pledges, and received the uttered 
benediction through God's appointed minis- 
ter : from that memorable moment, in num- 
berless instances, the current of that bricle's 
life has undergone a complete change ; that 
man, that husband, has revolutionized her 
character, and has altered her modes of 
thinking, her channels of feeling, and habits 
in acting. In some cases he has conducted 
her to a purer happiness than ever she had 
before tasted ; in others, to 4 darker sorrow. 
In some, to a higher virtue ; in others, to a 
deeper vice. In some, to a more ripened and 
exalted piety ; in others, to a grosser and 
more matured impiety. Oh ! it is no light 
thing, though often treated lightly, when one 
of the stronger sex takes one of the weaker 
and more yielding from the happy, peaceful 
home of her childhood, from the sheltering 
roof-tree and guardian presence of her parents. 
Hitherto she has probably been tenderly 
watched over and carefully brought up, as- 
siduously and anxiously shielded from the 
approach of every rude thing, and from every 
threatening evil — as far as possible, fenced 
round about, and preserved, innocent, con- 
fiding. God-fearing. And now she must ven- 
ture forth from her hedged-in and peaceful 
retreat into the open, exposed, rough highway 
of this wicked and dangerous world, with the 
partner of her choice, and, as she believes, 
her faithful protector. And oh ! if he be un- 
mindful and careless of the precious treasure 
entrusted to his care ; if he think not of his 
new and grave responsibilities, and hourly 
serious duties ; if ne forget to foster and 
to cherish while he loves ; if he grow callous 
and indifferent to her comfort, happiness, and 
peace^ and, still worse, to her piety : then we 
say, he is guilty of the most awful breach of 
the most solemn engagements, and, so far as 
he is concerned, wreck and ruin may come 
on the fair felicity of a human soul, and the 
direst regrets and the blackest miseries be 
the frightful result. Husbands, when )ou led 
away your espoused partners from the thres- 
hold of God's hallowed temple, it was not 
merely that they may become the slavish 
keepers of your homes, the anxious nurses 
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of your children, or the toiling caterers of 
your wants ; it was also that you might 
become to them all which loving father, and 
mother, and friends, had hitherto been. It 
was that you might be to them as the brave, 
sturdy oak to the frail, clinging vine, — for 
manly strength and overshadowing protection. 
It was that you might, by the hand of fond 
and generous affection, and by the exercise 
of masculine mental power* lead them on in 
the paths of useful knowledge and high wis- 
dom ; and it was, above all, that, being men 
in Christ Jesus yourselves, you might conduct 
them forward and upward in the narrow way 
of Christian faith, holy devotion, and heavenly 
living — that you might bring them nearer to 
the blessed Jesus, to God, and to heaven. 

Kev. Charles Cook, 

MARRIAGE NOT WITHOUT CLOUDS. 

Deceive not thyself by over-expecting hap- 
piness in the married state. Look not therein 
for contentment greater than God will give, 
or a creature in this world can receive ; 
namely, to be free from all inconveniences. 
Marriage is not like the hill Olympus, wholly 
clear, without clouds. Remember the night- 
ingales, which sing only in some months in 
the spring, but commonly are silent when they 
have hatched their eggs, as if their mirtn 
were turned into care for their young ones. 

Fuller. 

A MARRIAGE WISH. 

- May thy loves lasting be^— 

Not only this, but every day of thine, 

With the same look, or with a better, shine. 
♦ • • • • 

So be there never discontent, or sorrow, 
To rise with either of you on a morrow ; 
So be your concord still as deep as mute, 
And every joy in marriage turn a fruit ; 
So may thy marriage pledges comforts prove; 
So in their number may you never see 
Mortality, till you immortal be. 
And when your years rise more than would 

be told. 
Yet neither of you seem to the other old ; 
That all that view you then and late may 

say, 
Sure this glad pair were married but this day. 

Ben Jonson, 

Men are apt to think that women's hearts 
are made ot combustible materials: it be- 
hoves women, for the honour of their sex, to 
convince them of the conti^iy.— Richardson. 



TWENTY MARRIAGE MAXIMS. 

The following marriage maxims are worthy 
of more than a hasty reading. Husbands 
need not pass them by, for they are designed 
for wives — and wives should not despise 
them, for they are addressed to husbands : — 

1. The very nearest approach to domestic 
happiness on earth is in the cultivation on 
both sides of absolute unselfishness. 

2. Never talk at one another, either alone 
or in company. 

3. Never both be angry at once. 

4. Never speak loud to one another, unless 
the house is on fire. 

5. Let each one strive to yield oftenest to 
the wishes of the other. 

6. Let self-denial be the daily aim and 
practice of each. 

7. Never find fault, unless it is perfectly 
certain that a fault has been committed, and 
always speak lovingly. 

8. Never taunt with a past mistake. 

9. Neglect the whole world besides, rather 
than one another. 

10. Never allow a request to be repeated. 

11. Never make a remark at the expense 
of each other, it is a meanness. 

12. Never part for a day without loving 
words to think of during absence. 

13. Never meet without a loving welcome. 

14. Never let the sun go down upon any 
anger or grievance. 

15. Never let any fault you have committed 
go by until you have frankly confessed it and 
asked forgiveness. 

16. Never forget the happy hours of early 
love. 

17. Never sigh over what might have been, 
but make the best of what is. 

18. Never forget that marriage is ordained 
of God, and that His^ blessing alone can make 
it what it should ever be. 

19. Never be contented till you know you 
are both walking in the narrow way. 

20. Never let your hopes stop short of the 
eternal home. Anon. 



MARRIAGE GIVES A PARADISE BELOW. 

Though fools spurn Hymen's gentle powers, 
We, who improve his golden hours. 

By sweet experience know 
That marriage, rightly understood. 
Gives to the tender and the good 

A paradise below. Cotton. 
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MUTUAL PLEASURES IN MARRIAGE. 

Away with the pleasure that is not partaken ! 
There is no enjoyment by one only ta'cn : 
I love in my mirth to see gladness awaken 
On lips, and in eyes, that reflect it again. 
When we sit by the fire that so cheerily 
blazes 
On our cosy hearth-stone, with its innocent 
glee, 
Oh ! how my soul warms, while my eye 
fondly gazes. 
To see my delight is partaken by thee ! 

And when, as how often, I eagerly listen 
To stvries thou read'st of the dear olden 
day. 
How delightful to see our eyes mutually 
glisten, 
And feel that affection has sweeten'd the 
lay. 
Yes, love — and when wandering at even or 
morning, 
Through forest or wild, or by waves foam- 
ing white, 
I have fancied new beauties the landscape 
adorning. 
Because I have seen thou wast glad in the 
sight. 

And how often in crowds, where a whisper 
offendeth. 
And we fain would express what there 
might not be said, 
How dear is the glance that none else com- 
prehendeth. 
And how sweet is the thought that is 
secretly read ! 
Then away with the pleasure that is not 
partaken ! 
There is no enjoyment by one only ta'cn : 
I love in my mirth to sec gladness awaken 
On lips, and in eyes, that reflect it again. 

W, HowitL 

PEACE IN HUMBLE MARRIAGE. 

No jealousy the dawn of love o'ercast, 
Nor blasted were their wedded days with 
strife ; 
Each season look'd delightful as it past. 
To the fond husband, and the faithful wife. 
Beyond the lowly vale of shepherd life 
They never roam'd ; secure beneath the storm 

Which in ambition's lofty land is rife, 
Where peace and love are canker'd by the 

worm 
Of pride, each bud of joy industrious to 
deform. Beit fie. 



MARRIAGE A MORAL PRUNING-KNIPE. 

Doubtless you have remarked with satis> 
faction, how the little oddities of men who 
marry rather late in life are pruned away 
speedily after their marriage. You have 
found a man who used to be shabbily and 
carelessly dressed, with a huge shirt-collar 
frayed at the edges, and a glaring silk 
pocket-handkerchief, broken of these things, 
and become a pattei n of neatness. You have 
seen a man whose hair and whiskers were 
ridiculously cut speedily become like other 
human beings. You have seen a nran who 
used to sing ridiculous sentimental songs 
leave them off. You have seen a man who 
took snuff copiously, and who gcneially 
had his breast covered with snuff, abandon 
the vile habit. A wife is the grand wielder 
of the moral pruning-knife. Had Johnson's 
wife lived, there would have been no hoard- 
ing up of bits of orange-peel ; no touching 
all the posts in walking along the street ; 
no eating and drinking with a disgusting 
voracity. If Oliver Goldsmith had been 
married, he would never have worn that 
memorable and ridiculous coat. Whenever 
you find a man whom you know little about 
oddly dressed, or talking ridiculously, or 
exhibiting any eccentricity of manner, you 
may be sure he is not a married n^an ; for the 
little corners are rounded off, the little shoots 
are pruned away, in married men. Wives 
generally have much more sense than their 
husbands, especially when their husbands are 
clever men. The wife's advices are like the 
ballast that keeps the ship steady. They are 
like the wholesome, though painful shears, 
snipping off" little growths of self-conceit 
and folly. Anou. 

GOOD WISHES. 

God grant thee thine own wish, and grant 

thee mine, 
Thou who dost, best friend, in best things 

outshine. 
May thy soul, ever cheerful, ne'er know cares ; 
Nor thy life, ever lively, know gray hairs ; 
Nor thy hand, ever open, know base holds ; 
Nor thy purse, ever plump, know plaits or 

folds ; 
Nor thy tongue, ever true, know a false thing ; 
Nor thy words, ever mild, know quarelling; 
Nor thy works, ever equal, know disguise ; 
Nor thy fame, ever pure, know contumelies ; 
Nor thy prayes know low objects, still divine: 
God grant thee thine own wish, and grant 

thee mine. Dr, John Donne, 
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A COURTED AND NEGLECTED WIPE 
CONTRASTED. 

If, when 
The careful consort rules her household well, 
Her husband governs with a gentle sway, 
And courts her loved embrace, what home- 
felt joy, 
What inward comforts seize her raptured 

breast ! 
But if he, scornful, slights her converse sweet, 
'Tis better for her far to die than live. 
Man, when oppress'd with black domestic 

cares, 
Ranges abroad to seek relief, and meets 
The healing comforts of a faithful friend, 
Or fellowship of some companion dear ; 
But helpless, hapless woman, when denied 
Those tender joys which from her husband's 

love 
She justly claims, must seek it nowhere else. 

Thomson. 

THE DICTATE OP NATURE. 

Marriage is evidently the dictate of na- 
ture ; men and women are made to be the 
companions of each other, and therefore I 
cannot be persuaded but that marriage is 
one of the means of happiness. It is a state 
not suited to the conditions of some few 
individuals only, but appropriated to all 
persons under all circumstances — extended 
to the concave arch of heaven, and of in- 
calculable duration. It will brighten afflic- 
tion's gloomy countenance, and make sorrow 
wear a cheerful garment. It will deck the 
humble and contented cot with almost 
heavenly bliss, and waft its fragrance even 
to the most remote recesses of poignant 
misery. Dr. Johnson. 

BEAR AND PORBEAR. 

The golden rule of married life is " Bear 
and forbear." Marriage, like government, is 
a series of compromises. One must give 
and take, refrain and restrain, endure and be 
patient. One may not be blind to another's 
failings, but they may at least be borne wiih 
good-natured forbearance. Of all qualities, 
good temper is the one that wears and works 
the best in married life. Conjoined with 
self-control, it gives patience — the patience | 
»o bear and forbear, to listen without retort, 1 
to refrain until the angry flash has passed. 
How true it is in marriage, that "the soft 
answer turneth away wrath." Smiles, 



DEEPENING LOVE. 

Mary, since first I knew thee, to this hour, 
My love hath deepened, with my wiser 

sense 
Of what in woman is to reverence ; 
Thy clear heart, fresh as e'er was forest- 
flower, 
Still opens more to me the beauteous dower. 
But let praise hush. Love asks no evidence 
To prove itself well -placed ; we know not 
whence 
It gleans the straws that thatch its humble 
bower ; 
We can but say we found it in the heart. 
Spring of all sweetest thoughts, arch foe of 
blame, 
Sower of flowers in the dusty mart, 
Pure vestal of the poet's holy flame. 

This is enough, and we have done our part 
If we but keep it spotless as it came. 

7. R. Jj>welL 

WOMAN'S PLEADING. 

'Tis for woman's dear pleading to soften the 

soul. 
To wield the mild sceptre of moral control ; 
To quench the fierce embers of passion ; 
to call 
On the strong arm of power its dissensions 

to end ; 
Each jarring material in unison blend ; 
Compose the wild discord, and harmonize 
all ! Schiller (tratislated 

by the Earl of Derby). 

MAXIMS PROM THE TALMUD. 

Love your wife like yourself. Honour her 
more than yourself. Whosoever lives un- 
married lives without joy, without comfort, 
without blessing. Descend a step in choosing 
a wife. If thy wife is small, bend down to 
her and whisper into her ear. He who for- 
sakes the love of his youth, God's altar weeps 
for him. He who sees his wife die before 
him, has, as it were, been present at the de- 
struction of the sanctuary itself ; around him 
the world grows dark. It is woman alone 
through whom God's blessings are vouchsafed 
to a house. She teaches the children, speeds 
the husband to the place of worship and 
instruction, welcomes him when he returns, 
keeps the house godly and pure, and God's 
blessings rest upon all these things. He who 
marries for money, his children shall be a 
curse to him. Talmud. 
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DOMESTIC HAPPINESS THE NURSE OP 

VIRTUE. 

Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of Paradise that hast survived the fall ! 
Though few now taste thee unimpaired and 

pure, 
Or, tasting, long enjoy thee ; too infirm, 
Or too incautious to preserve thy sweets 
Unmixt with drops of bitter, which neglect 
Or temper sheds into thy crystal cup. 
Thou art the nurse of Virtue — in thine arms 
She dwells, appearing, as in truth she is, 
Heaven bom, and destined to the skies again — 
Thou art not known where Pleasure is adored, 
That reeling goddess with a zoneless waist 
And wandering eyes, still leaning on the arm 
Of Novelty, her fickle, frail support : 
For thou art meek and constant^ hating 

change. 
And finding, in the calm of truth-tried love, 
Joys that her stormy raptures never yield 
Forsaking thee, what shipwreck have we 

made 
Of honour, dignity, and fair renown ! 

Cowpen 

THE SOURCE OP SOCIAL HAPPINESS. 

Social happiness is that which our social 
nature demands, and its sweetest and most 
endearing enjoyments are supplied in the 
married state. Thus to know and realize 
that we do truly and intensely love, must 
give unspeakable pleasure, and especially 
when we believe that the object of our affec- 
tion is worthy of all that we can bestow, and 
reciprocates it heartily again. It may be diffi- 
cult to decide whether there is more joy in 
loving or being loved, but there can be no 
question about the blessedness we have in 
both. So had God ordained it — so are we 
constituted for it — so is marriage designed to 
develop and exhibit it. And where the mar- 
riage is of the heart as well as of the hand, 
where there is oneness of soul and spirit, the 
result will be a joy to be found in no other 
scene this life can present. Dr, Burns, 

SHE TURNS TO HER LOVER, SHE 
LEAVES HER SIRE. 

It is well ! The cloud on her soul that lay 
Hath melted in glittering drops away. 
Wake again, mingle, sweet flute and lyre ! 
She turns to her lover, she leaves her sire. 
Mother ! on earth it must still be so : 
Thou rearest the lovely to see them go ! 

Mrs, Heffuzns, 



MARRIAGE COMPARED TO A VESSEL. 

Plutarch compares a new marriage to a 
vessel before the hoops are on ; everything 
dissolves its tender compagi nations : but 
when the joints are stiffened and are lied by 
a firm compliance and proportioned bending, 
scarcely can it be dissolved without fire, or 
the violence of iron. After the hearts of the 
man and the wife are endeared and hardened 
by a mutual confidence and experience, 
longer than artifice and pretence can last, 
there are a great many remembrances, and 
some things present, that dash all little un- 
kindnesses in pieces. Burton. 



USELESS EACH WITHOUT THE OTHER. 

As unto the bow the cord is, 
So unto the man is woman ; 
Though she bends him, she obeys him ; 
Though she draws him, yet she follows. 
Useless each without the other. 

Longfellow. 



TOWN OR COUNTRY LIPE IN MARRIAGE? 

If we marry, our happiness must con- 
sist in loving one another : 'tis principally 
my concern to think of the most probable 
method of making that love eternal You 
object against living in London ; I am not 
fond of it myself, and readily give it up to 
you, though I am assured there needs more 
art to keep a fondness alive in solitude, where 
it generally preys upon itself. There is one 
article absolutely necessary — to be ever be- 
loved, one must be ever agreeable. There is 
no such thing as being agreeable without a 
thorough good-humour, a natural sweetness 
of temper enlivened by cheerfulness. What- 
ever natural funds of gaiety one is born with, 
'tis necessary to be entertained with agree- 
able objects. Anybody capable of tasting 
pleasure, when they confine themselves to 
one place, should take care 'tis the place in 
the world the most agieeable. Whatever 
you may now think (now, perhaps, you have 
some fondness for me); though your love 
should continue in its full force, there are 
hours when the most beloved mistress would 
be troublesome. People are not for ever — 
nor is it in human nature that they should be 
— disposed to be fond : you would be glad to 
find m me the friend and the companion. 
To be agreeably the last, it is necessary to be 
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^y and entertaining. A perpetual solitude, 
in a place where you see nothing to raise 
your spiiits^at length wears them out, and 
conversation insensibly falls into the dull and 
insipid. When I have no more to say to 
you, you will like me no longer. How dread- 
ful is that view! You wiU reflect, for my 
sake you have abandoned the conversation 
of a friend that you liked, and your situation 
in a country where all things would have 
contributed to make your life pass in (the 
true voiupU) a smooth tranquillity. / shall 
lose the vivacity which should entertain you, 
2LnAyou will have nothing to recompense you 
for what you have lost Very few people 
that have settled entirely in the country, but 
h ive grown at length weary of one another. 
The lady's conversation generally falls into a 
thousand impertinent effects of idleness ; and 
the gentleman falls in love with his dogs and 
his horses, and out of love with everything 
else. I am not now arguing in favour of the 
town ; you have answered me as to that 
point. In respect of your health, 'tis the 
first thing to be considered, and I shall never 
ask you to do anything injurious to that 
But 'tis my opinion 'tis necesssary, to be 
happy, that we neither of us think any place 
more agreeable than'that where we are. 

Lady Af, IV. Montague. 

LOCKED UP IN WOMAN'S L^VB. 

How near am I now to a happiness 
That earth exceeds not ! not another like it : 
The treasures of the deep are not so precious 
As are the conceal'd comforts of a man 
Lock'd up in woman's love. I scent the air 
Of blessings when I come but near the 

house. 
What a delicious breath marriage sends 

forth! 
The violet bed 's not sweeter. Honest wed- 
lock 
Is like a banquetin|;-house built in a garden, 
On which the spnng's chaste flowers take 

delight 
To cast their modest odours ; when base lust, 
With all her powders, paintings, and best 
pride. 

Is but a fair house built by a ditch side. 
• ••••• 

Now for a welcome. 
Able to draw men's envies upon man ; 
A kiss now that will hang upon my lip 
As sweet as morning dew upon a rose, 
And full as long ! Middieton, 



MARRIAGE A SCHOOL AND EXERCISE 
OF VIRTUE. 

Marriage is a school and exercise of virtue, 
and though it hath cares, yet the single life 
hath desires, which are more troublesome, 
and more dangerous, and often end in sin ; 
while the cares are but instances of duty, 
and exercises of piety : and therefore, if single 
life hath more privacy of devotion, yet mar- 
riage hath more necessities and variety in it, 
and is an exercise of more graces. 

Marriage is the proper scene of piety and 
patience, of the duty of parents, and the 
charity of relations : here kindness is spread 
abroad, and love is united, and made firm as 
a centre : marriage is the nursery of heaven. 
The virgin sends prayers to God; but she 
carries but one soul to Him : but the state tf 
marriage fills up the numbers of the elect, 
and hath in it the labour of love, the deli- 
cacies of friendship, the blessing of society, 
and the union of hands and hearts : it hath in 
it less of beauty, but more of safety, than the 
single life ; it hath more care, but less danger ; 
it is more merry, and more sad ; is fuller of 
sorrows, and fuller of joys; it lies under more 
burdens, but is supported by all the strengths 
of love and charity, and those burdens are 
delightful yeremy Taylor. 

UNHAPPINE8S OF MERCENARY 
MARRIAGES. 

A vexatious married life arises from a 
conjunction of two people of quick taste 
and resentment, put together for reasons well 
known to their friends, in which especial 
care is taken to avoid (what they think the 
chief of evils) poverty, and insure to them 
riches, with every evil besides. Those good 
people live in a constant constraint befote 
company, and too great familiarity alone ; 
when they are within observation they fret at 
each other's carriage and behaviour; when 
alone they revile each other's person and 
conduct ; in company they are in a purgatory, 
when only together in a helL T. Steele, 

THE HARNESS WHICH DEATH ALONE 
UNLOOSETH. 

Joy, serious and sublime, 
Such as doth nerve the energies of prayer, 
Should swell thebosom, when a maiden's hand, 
Fill'd uiih life's dewy flowerets, girdeth on 
That harness which the ministry of death 
Alone unlooseth, but whose fearful power 
May stamp the sentence of Eternity. 

Mrs, Sigourney. 

M M 
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EACH OTHER'S TASTES TO BE STUDIED. 

If they would preserve love, let them be 
sure to study most accurately each other's 
tastes, and most anxiously abstain from what- 
ever, even in the minutest things, they know 
to be contrary to them. The ancients, in 
their conjugal allegories, used to represent 
Mercury standing by Venus, to signify that 
by fair language, and sweet entreaties, the 
minds of each other should be united. 

Dr, Bums, 

THE CALMNESS OP A HOLY TRUST. 

Deem not, beloved, that the glow 

Of love with youth will know decay ; 
For though the wing of time may throw 

A shadow o'er our way. 
The sunshine of a cloudless faith. 

The calmness of a holy trust, 
Shall linger in our hearts till death 

Consigns our 'dust to dust ! ' 

The fervid passions of our youth. 

The fervour of affection's kiss ; 
Love, born of purity and truth, 

All memories of bliss — 
These still are ours, while looking back 

Upon the past with dewy eyes ; 
O dearest ! upon life's vanished track 

How much of sunshine lies ! 

Men call us poor — it may be true. 

Amid the gay and glittering crowd ; 
We fed it, though our wants are few, 

Yet envy not the proud. 
The freshness of love as early flowers. 

Hearts shelter'd through long years of want; 
Pure hopes and quiet joys are ours. 

That wealth could never grant 

Something of beauty from thy brow, 

Something of lightness from thy tread. 
Hath pass'd — yet thou art dearer now 

Than when our vows were said : 
A softer beauty round thee gleams, 

Chasten'd by time, yet calmly bright ; 
And from thine eye of hazel beams 

A deeper, tenderer light ! 

An emblem of the love which lives 

Through every change as time departs ; 
Which binds our souls in one, and gives 

New gladness to our hearts ! 
Flinging a halo over life, 

Like that which gilds the life beyond 1 
Ah, well I know thy thoughts, dear wife I 

To thoughts like these respond 



The mother, with her dewy eye 

Is dearer than the blushing bride 
Who stood, three happy years gone by, 

In beauty by my side ! 
Our Father, throned in light above. 

Hath bless'd us with a fairy child : 
A bright link in the chain of love — 

The pure and undefiled. 

Rich in the heart's best treasure, still 

With a calm trust we'll journey on, 
Link'd heart with heart, dear wife \ until 

Life's pilgrimage be done ! 
Youth, beauty, passion, these will pass, 

Like everything of earth, away — 
The breath-stains on the polish'd glass 

Less transient are than they. 

But love dies not — the child of GOD, 

The soother of life's many woes — 
She scatters fragrance round the sod 

Where buried hopes repose ! 
She leads us with her radiant hand 

Earth's pleasant streams and pastures by. 
Still pointing to a better land 

Of bliss beyond the sky I 

William H. Burleigh. 

THE REFINING AND CONTROLLING 
POWER OP THE WIPE. 

To her he will unbosom his thought, and 
lay open his whole soul, with most entire 
confiaence ; to her firstly in time, she being 
the first in order of his friends, he will reveal 
his theory and practical plan, his present 
scheme and future view, his desire, hope, and 
fear; and from her he will obtain the counsel, 
encouragement, and aid that are given by 
virtue, wisdom, good temper, and other 
things, all acting unitedly or as one, and 
moving at the call of love. She will study to 

E lease him ; will gratify him by her obliging 
ehaviour ; will make him happy, and her- 
self too, by her mild and gentle spirit, her 
complying disposition, her amiable turn of 
mind ; wUl bind his soul to hers, by accom- 
modating herself to him, and by making his 
joy and sorrow her own ; will maintain her 
refining power and purifying aicendant over 
him, by the beauty of her character, the 
dignity of her life, and by yielding to his 
reasonable request ;)nd giv»ng i»ay to his in- 
nocent wish and plan ; will turn, by a kind 
word, a sweet smile, a loving look, a pure 
kiss, a tender tear, the lion into the lamb ; 
will control, virtually and really control, by 
being willing to be controlled — John Rogers^ 
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HOMB THE SANCTUARY OF THB 
AFFECTIONS. 

The constitution of a family, where two 
persons agree together to be partners for 
life, is of Divine appointment, and dates its 
origin from Paradise. It is an arrangement 
under which virtue flourishes, and Christian 
graces develop themselves, and, when not 
perverted or abused by those persons on 
whose behalf it was ordained, it is productive 
of true peace and of unalloyed happiness. 
A Christian home, regulated on correct prin- 
ciples, where the heads of the family are 
aware of their duties and responsibilities 
and anxious to discharge them, is the most 
hallowed spot on earth, and where the best 
feelings of the human heart find scope for 
their development, and a field for their un- 
impeded exercise. Home is the place to 
which our thoughts often involuntarily turn, 
when, in the years of our manhood, we find 
ourselves tossed upon the agitated sea of life's 
troubles and anxieties. It is the sanctuary of 
the aflfections, where, beneath the sacred roof- 
tree of our fathers, we learn to love and to 
be loved in tum« It is the soil in which the 
seeds of every excellence must be sown-|-of 
truth, of honour, of manliness, of self-denial, 
and of fortitude; and where, softer being nou- 
rished and watched with tender care, they at 
length acquire sufficient strength to enable 
them to meet the rough touch of the world, 
and to bear the brunt of the conflict with 
principles of a very different class. It is the 
place where words are used and spoken in 
their real sense, where sympathjr for the frail- 
ties or sorrows of others manifests itself in 
genuine form, and where love reigns, undis- 
turbed by any jarring element If its foun- 
dations be laid in true religion, and its walls 
be reared in the righteousness of its members, 
a home like this becomes a fortress, upon 
which the winds and floods of adversitv 
expend themselves in vain, and around which 
the waves of disaster, though worked into 
fiiry, dash themselves to no purpose. A 
Christian household is like Noah's ark riding 
in safety upon the waters of the delude, be- 
cause, protected by the Almighty, it is safe 
from every danger, as long as the persons 
within are true to themselves, holding fast 
their mutual confidence, and on their guard 
gainst the admission of every evil feeling. 
This is the ideal of a well-regulated home. 

Rev, John BrownUe Courtenayy M,A, \ 



A GOLDEN WEDDING-RINO. 

This old world is scarce worth seeing. 
Till Love wave his purple wing. 

And we gauge the bliss of being 
Through a golden wedding-ring 

Would you draw far Eden nearer, 
And to earth the angels bring. 

You must seek the magic mirror 
Of a golden wedding-ring. 

As the earth with sea is bounded, 
And the winter-world with spru^ 

So a maiden^ life is rounded 
With a golden wedding-ring. 

I have known full many a maiden, 

Like a white rose withering, 
Into fresh ripe beauty redden 

Through a golden wedding-ring. 

Fainting spirits oft grow fearless, 
Sighmg hearts will soar and sing. 

Tearful eyes will laugh out tearless. 
Through a golden wedding-ring. 

There's no jewel so worth wearing, 
That a lover's hands may bring ; 

There's no treasure worth comparing 
With a golden wedding-ring. 

GertUd Massey. 

THE OAK AND THE VINE. 

As this vine, which has long twined its 
graceful foliage about the oak, and been 
lifted b^ it into sunshine, will, when the hardy 
plant IS rifted by the thunderbolt, cling 
round it with its caressing tendrils, and bind 
up its shattered boughs ; so is it beautifuUy 
ordered by Providence, that woman, who is 
the mere dependant and ornament of man in 
his happier hours, should be his stay and 
solace when smitten with sudden calamity ; 
winding herself into the ruf;ged recesses of 
his nature, tenderly supportmg the drooping 
head, and binding up the broken heart 

Washington Irving, 

PLIGHTED TROTH. 

By £his virgin palm now kissing thine, 
I will DC thine ! — - - 



EQUALITY IN MARRIAGE DESIRABLE. 

She that weds well will wisely match her 

love ; 
Nor be below her husband, nor above. 

Dryden. 
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A PARENT'S BLESSING. 

Oh, if there be one hour which more 

Than any other craves a parent's presence, 

'Tis that which gives his child away from 

him ! 
She should go with his blessing warm upon 

her, breathed 
With an attesting kiss ; then may she go 
With perfect hope, and cheerly take with 

her 
The benisons of all kind wishers else. 

Knawles, 

UNCOMFORTABLE MARRIAGES. 

Methinks it is a misfortune, that the mar- 
riage state, which in its own nature is adapted 
to give us the completest happiness this world 
is capable of, should be so uncomfortable a 
one to so many as it daily proves. But the 
mischief generally proceeds from the unwise 
choice people make for themselves, and an 
expectation of happiness from things not 
capable of giving it. Nothing but the good 
Qualities of the person beloved can be a foun- 
aation for a love of judgment and discretion; 
and whoever expects happiness from anything 
but virtue, wisdom, good-humour, and a 
similitude of manners, will find themselves 
widely mistaken. But how few are there who 
seek after these things, and do not rather 
make riches their chief, if not their only 
aim? How rare is it for a man, when he 
engages himself in the thoughts of marriage, 
to place his hopes of having in such a woman 
a constant, agreeable companion ? one who 
will divide his cares and double his joys, 
who will manage that share of his estate he 
entrusts to her conduct with prudence and 
frugality, govern his house with economy 
and discretion, and be an ornament to him- 
self and family ? Where shall we find the 
man who looks out for one who places her 
chief happiness in the practice of virtue, and 
makes her duty her continual pleasure ? No : 
men rather seek for money as the complement 
of all their desires ; and, regardless of what 
kind of wives they take, they think riches 
will be a minister to all kinds of pleasures. 

Now as for the women : how few of them 
are there who place the happiness of their 
marriage in the having a wise and virtuous 
friend ; one who will be faithful and just to 
all, and constant and loving to her; who 
with care and diligence will look after and 
improve the estate, and without grudging 
allow whatever is prudent and convenient ! 



Rather, how few are there who do not place 
their happiness in outshining others in pomp 
and show, and who do not think within 
themselves, when they have married such a 
rich person, that none of their acquaintance 
shall appear so fine in their equipage, so 
adorned in their persons, or so magnificent 
in their furniture, as themselves ! Thus their 
heads are filled with vain ideas : and I heartily 
wish I could say that equipage and show 
were not the chief good of so many women 
as I fear it is. After this manner do both 
sexes deceive themselves, and bring reflections 
and disgrace upon the most happy and most 
honotu'able state of life. Addison. 



THE FIRST MARRIAGE. 

Adam, live and be happy, and, with thy Eve, 
Fit consort, multiply and fill the earth. 
Thus they, the representatives of men. 
Were placed in Eden — choicest spot of earth — 
With royal honour and with glory crown'd ; 
Adam, the lord of all, majestic walk'd, 
With godlike countenance sublime, and form 
Of lofty towering strength ; and by his side 
Eve, fair as morning star, with modesty 
Arrayed, with virtue, grace, and perfect love : 
In holy marriage wed, and eloquent 
Of thought and comely words, to worship God 
And sing His praise, the Giver of all good ; 
Glad, in each other glad, and glad in hope, 
Rejoicing in their future happy race. 
O lovelv, happy, blest, immortal pair ! 
Pleased with the present, full of glorious 
hope. I'ollok, 



INFLUENCE OP DOMESTIC HABITS. 

The man who lives in the midst of domestic 
relations will have many opportunities of con- 
ferring pleasure, minute in detail, yet not 
trivial in the amount, without interfering with 
the purposes of general benevolence. Nay? 
by kindling his sensibility, and harmonizing 
his soul, tney may be expected, if he Is en- 
dowed with a liberal and manly spirit, to 
render him more prompt in the service of 
strangers and the public. 

Godwiris Preface to St, Leon, 



Sweetheart, I were unmannerly to take you 

out, 
And not to kiss you, Shakespeare, 
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UNITY OP SOUL. 

Between them are no jarring or contrary 
feeling, no separate interest or view, no coun- 
teractive scheme, noMiVi^and thine s between 
them, all is our^ all is concordant co-opera- 
tion, all is living harmony, all is pleasufeful 
unanimity, all is endearing unity of souL 
They are one in outward things or exter- 
nal good — one in hand ; one in intellectual 
communion — one in head ; and one in the 
vast variety of feeling, in the broad and un- 
bounded domain of joy and sorrow — one in 
hearty having entire sympathy, or identified 
interest, affection, and hope. ''One single 
soul doth in two bodies dwell" 

yohn Rogers, 



THB MARRIAQB MORN. 

Open the temple-gates unto my love. 

Open them wide that she may enter in. 
And all the posts adorn as doth behove. 

And all the pillars deck with garlands trim, 
For to receive this saint with honour due, 

That Cometh in to you. 
With trembling steps and humble reverence 

She Cometh in before th' Almighty's view. 
Of her, ye virgins ! learn obedience. 

When so ye come into these holy places, 
To humble your proud faces. 
Bring her up to th' high altar, that she may 

The sacred ceremonies there partake. 

The which do endless matrimony make ; 
And let the swelling organ loudly play 

The praises of the Lord, in lively notes. 
The whiles with mellow throats 
The choristers the joyous anthems sing. 
That all the woods may answer, and their 
echo ring. 

Behold whiles she before the altar stands. 
Hearing the holy priest that to her speaks, 

And blesses her with his two holy hands. 
How red the roses flush up in her cheeks ! 

And the pure snow, with goodly vermeil stain. 
Like crimson dyed in grain. 

That even the angels, which continually 
About the sacred adtar do remain, 

Forget their service, and about her fly. 
Ok peeping in her face, that seems more 
£Eur 
The more they on it stare ; 

But her sad eyes, stiU fasf ned on the ground. 
Are govem'd with goodly modesty. 
That suffers not one look to glance awry, 

Which may let in a little thought unsound. 



Why blush ye, love! to give to me your 
hand, 

The pledge of all your band ? 
Sing, ye sweet angels ! Alleluia sing. 
That all the woods may answer, and your 
echo ring. 

Now all is done : bring home the bride again, 

Bring home the triumph of our victory : 
Bring home with you the glory of her gain, 
With joyance bring her, and with jollity. 
Never had man more joyful day than this. 

Whom Heaven would heap with bliss. 
Make feast, therefore, now all this livelong 
day, 
This day for ever to me holy is. 
Pour out the wine without restraint or stay, 
And sprinkle all the posts and walls with 
wine, 
Crown ye god Bacchus with a coronal. 
And Hymen also crown with wreaths of 
vine, 
And let the Graces dance unto the rest 

For they can do it best. 
The whiles the maidens do their carol sing. 
To which the woods shall answer, and their 
echo ring. 

Ring ye the bells, ye young men of the town. 
And leave your wonted labours for this day ; 

This day is holy ; do you write it down, 
That ye for ever it remember may. 

Spenser, 

MARRIAGE BLESSING. 

Look down, O Thou 
Who wast at Cana! Bless the rite that's 

past ! 
Help me to put a wedding-garment on 
For the great marriage supper ; and to wear 
Thy choice of ornaments, while I await 
The coming of the bridegroom. 

Hannah F, Gould. 



MAKING NETS, NOT CAGES. 

The reason why so few marriages are 
happy, is because young ladies spend their 
time in making nets, not in making cages. 

Jonathan Swift, 



CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE. 

It is the worst clandestine marriage when 
God is not invited to it Fuller, 
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THE ORNAMENT OF A MEEK AND 
QUIET SPIRIT. 

Perhaps one of the most indispensable and 
endearing qualifications of the feminine cha- 
racter is an amiable temper. Cold and callous 
must be the man who does not prize the 
meek and gentle spirit of a coniiding woman. 
Her lips may not be sculptured in the line 
of perfect beauty, the eye may not roll in 
dazzling splendour; but if the native smile 
be ever ready to welcome, and the glance 
fraught with clinging devotion or shrinking 
sensibility, she must be prized far above gold 
or rubies. 

A few moments of enduring silence would 
often prevent years of discord and unhappi- 
ness ; but the keen retort and waspish argu- 
ment too often break the chain of affection, 
link by link, and leave the heart with no tie 
to hold it but a cold and frigid duty. 

Anon, 



A COMFORT IN THE MARRIED STATE. 

There is a peculiar comfort in the married 
state which no other society affords. No 
mortal nature can endure, either in the 
actions of religion or study of wisdom, with- 
out sometimes slackening the cords of intense 
thought and labour, which, lest we should 
think faulty, God Himself conceals not His 
own recreations before the world was built: — 
" I was," saith the Eternal Wisdom, " daily 
his delight, playing always before him." And 
to Him, indeed, wisdom is as a high tower of 
pleasure, but to us a steep hill, and we toiling 
ever at the bottom. We cannot, therefore, 
always be contemplative or pragmatical 
abroad, but have need of some delightful 
intermissions, wherein the enlarged soul 
may leave off a while her severe schooling ; 
and, like a glad youth in wandering vacancy, 
may keep her holidays to joy and harmless 
pastime. Milton, 



THE FIRST BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM. 

Two of far nobler shape, erect and tall, 
Godlike erect, with native honour clad, 
In naked majesty, seem'd lords of all. 
For contemplation he, and valour formed : 
For softness she, and sweet attr-ictive grace. 
So hand in hand they pass'd, the loveliest 

pair 
That ever since in love's embraces met. 

Milton. 



HAPPY AND UNHAPPY MARRIAGES. 

Good-nature and evenness of temper will 
give you an easy companion for life ; virtue 
and good sense, an agreeable friend; love 
and constancy, a good wife or husband. 
Where we meet one person with all these 
accomplishments, we nnd a hundred with- 
out any one of them. 

The world, notwithstanding, is more intent 
on trains and equipages, and all the showy 
parts of life ; we love rather to dazzle the multi- 
tude than consult our proper interests ; and it 
is one of the most unaccountable passions of 
human nature, that we are at greater pains 
to appear easy and happy to others, than 
really to make ourselves so. Of all dispari- 
ties, that in humour makes the most unhappy 
marriages, yet scarce enters into our thoughts 
at the contracting of them. Several that are 
in this respect unequally yoked, and uneasy 
for life, with a person of a particular charac- 
ter, might have been pleased and happy with 
a person of a contrary one, notwithstanding 
they are both perhaps equally virtuous and 
laudable in their kind. Addison, 



HIS HOUSE SHE ENTERS, THERE 
TO BE A LIGHT. 

The holy vow 
And ring of gold, no fond illusion now. 
Bind her as his. Across the threshold led. 
And every tear kiss'd off as soon as shed, 
His house she enters, there to be a light. 
Shining within, when all without is night ; 
A guardian angel o'er his life presiding. 
Doubling his pleasures, and his cares dividing. 
How oft her eyes read his, her gentle mind 
To all his wishes, all' his thoughts, inclined : 
Still subject — ever on the watch to borrow ; 
Mirth of his mirth, and sorrow of his sorrow. 
The soul of music slumbers in the shell, 
Till waked and kindled by the master's 

spell ; 
And feeling hearts, touch them but rightly, 



pour 
A thousand melodies unheard before. 



Rogers, 



HEAVENLY LINKS. 



Happy the bonds that hold ye ; 
Sure they be sweeter far than liberty ; 
There is no blessedness but in such bondage ; 
Happy that happy chain ; such links are 
heavenly. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, 
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NO CHANCE CAN BREAK OUR MUTUAL 

TIES. 

Purest, and best, and brightest, no mishap, 
No chance or change, can break our 
mutual ties ; 
My heart lies spread before thee like a map ; 
Here roll the tides, and there the moun- 
tains rise ; 
Here dangers frown, and there hope's 
streamlet fites. 
And golden promontories cleave the main : 
And I have look'd into thy lustrous eyes. 
And saw the thought thou couldst not all 

restrain, 
A sweet soft sympathetic pity for my pain. 

Dearest and best, I dedicate to thee. 
From this hour forth, my hopes, my dreams, 
my cares, 
All that I am, and all I e'er may be, — 
Youth's clustering locks, and age's thin 

white hairs. 
Thou by my side, fair vision, unawares — 
Sweet saint ! — shalt guard me as with angel's 
wings ; 
To thee shall rise the morning's hopeful 
prayers. 
The evening hymns, the thoughts that mid- 
night brings. 
The worship that like fire out of the warm 
heart springs. 

Thou wilt be with me through the struggling 
day, 
Thou wilt be with me through the pensive 
night, 
Thou wilt be with me, though far, far away, 
Some sad mischance may snatch you from 

my sight : 
In grief) in pain, in gladness, in delight. 
In every thought thy form shall bear a part, 

In every dream thy memory shall unite. 
Bride of my soul, and partner of my heart ! 
Till from the dreadful bow fiieth the fatal 
dart 

Denis Florence McCarthy. 



MARRIAGE ENLARGES OUR SPHERE. 

Marriage enlarges the scene of our happi- 
ness and miseries. 

A marriage of love is pleasant ; a marriage 
of interest easy ; and a marriage where both 
meet, happy. A happy marriage has in it all 
the pleasures of friendship, all the enjoyments 
of sense and reason, and, indeed, all the 



sweets of life. Nothing is a greater mark 
of a degenerate and vicious age, than the 
common ridicule which passes on this state 
of life. It is, indeed, only happy in those 
who can look down with scorn and neglect 
on the impieties of the times, and tread the 
paths of life together in a constant uniform 
course of virtue. Addison, 



SWEETLY SOUND THE WEDDING BELLS. 

Twilight shade is calmly falling 

Round about the dew-robed flowers ; 
Philomel's lone song is calling 

Lovers to their fairy bowers ; 
Echo, on the zephyrs gliding. 

Bears a voice that seems to say, 
" Ears and hearts, come, list my tiding. 

This has been a wedding-day I " 
Hark ! the merry chimes are pealing, 

Soft and glad the music swells ; 
Gaily on the night-wind stealing 

Sweetly sound the wedding-^Us. 

Every simple breast rejoices ; 

Laughter rides upon the gale ; 
Happy hearts and happy voices 

Dwell within the lowly vale. 
Oh, how sweet, on zephyrs gliding, 

Sound the bells that seem to say, 
'' Ears and hearts, come, list my tiding, 

This has been a wedding-day ! " 
Hark ! the merry chimes are pealing. 

Soft and glad the music swells ; 
Gaily on the night-wind stealing. 

Sweetly sound the wedding- bells. 

Elixa Cook, 



AN ENVIABLE BRIDEGROOM. 

She pass'd up the aisle on the arm of her sire, 
A delicate lady in bridal attire. 

Fair emblem of virgin simplicity ; 
Half London was there, and, my word, there 

were few. 
Who stood by the altar, or hid in a pew, 

But envied Lord Nigel's felicity. 

O beautiful bride, still so meek in thy 

splendour. 
So frank in thy love, and its trusting sur- 
render. 
Departing you leave us the town dim ! 
May happiness wing to thy bosom, unsought, 
And Nigel, esteeming his bliss as he ought. 
Prove worthy thy worship, —confound him ! 

F, Locker, 



THE STATE OF MATRIMONY. 

The state of matrimony is the chief in the 
world after religion ; but people shun it 
because of its inconveniences, like one who, 
running out of the rain, falls into the river. 
We ought herein to have more regard to 
God's command and ordinance, for the sake 
of the generation and the bringing up of 
children, than to our untoward humours and 
cogitations : and further, we should consider 
that it is a physic against sin and unchastity. 
None, indeed, should be compelled to marry ; 
the matter should be left to each man's con- 
science, for bride-love may not be forced. 
God has said : '^ It is not good that the 
man should be alone ;" and St. Paul com- 
pares the Church to a spouse, or bride, and 
a bridegroom. But let us ever take heed 
that, in marrying, we esteem neither money 
nor wealth, great descent nor nobility. He 
who intends to marry, should consider 
these points following : i. God's command. 

2. The Lord Christ's confirmation thereof. 

3. The gift or present of Christ. 4. The first 
blessing. 5. The promise that is made 
thereunto. 6. The communion and fel- 
lowship. 7. The examples of the holy patri- 
archs. 8.. The temporal laws and ordinances. 

9. The precious benediction and blessing. 

10. The examples of the wicked. 11. The 
threatening ot St Paul. 12. The natural 
rights. 13. The nature and kind of the 
creation. 14. The practice of faith and hope. 
Marrying cannot be without women, nor can 
the world subsist without them. A woman 
is, or at least should be, a friendly, courteous, 
and merry companion in life, whence they 
are named, by the Holy Ghost, house- 
honours — the honour and ornament of the 
house ; and inclined to tenderness, for there- 
unto are they chiefly created, to be the plea- 
sure, joy, and solace of their husbands. 

Luther, 



DISSENSION TO BE STIFLED. 

Let man and wife be careful to stifle little 
things, that as fast as they spring they be 
cut down and trod upon ; for if they be 
suffered to grow by numbers, they make the 
spirit peevish, and the society troublesome, 
and the affections loose and easy by an 
habitual aversation. Some men are more* 
vexed with a fly than with a wound. 

' Jeremy Taylor, 



INGREDIENTS NECESSARY TO A HAPPY 

UNION. 

It perhaps requires more virtues to make a 
good husband or wife, than what go to the 
finishing any the most shining character 
whatsoever. Discretion seems absolutely 
necessary, and accordingly we find that the 
best husbands have been most famous for 
their wisdonL Virtue is the next necessary 
qualification for this domestic character, as 
it naturally produces constancy and mutual 
esteem. Good-nature is a third necessary 
ingredient in the marriage state, without 
which it would inevitably sour upon a thou- 
sand occasions. When greatness of mind 
is joined with this amiable quality, it attracts 
the admiration and esteem of all who behold 
it. Good-nature is insufficient, unless it be 
steady and uniform, and accompanied with 
an evenness of temper, which is, above all 
things, to be preserved in this friendship 
contracted for life. A man must be easy 
within himself, before he can be so to his 
other self. If the wedded pair would but 
habituate themselves for the first year to 
bear with one another's faults, the difficulty 
would be pretty well conquered. This mutu^ 
sweetness of temper and complacency was 
fineljr recommended in the nuptial cere- 
monies among the heathens, who, when they 
sacrificed to Juno at that solemnity, always 
tore out the gall from the entrails of the 
victim, and cast it behind the altar. 

E, BudgelL 

THE IMPORTANCE OP CIRCUMSPECTION. 

A woman hath in every state 
Most need of circumspection ; most of all 
When she becomes a wife ! She is a spring 
Must not be doubted ; if she is, no oath 
That earth can utter will so purge the stream 
That men will think it pure. 

y, S. Knawles. 



THE WAY TO PEACE. 

As a great part of the uneasiness of matri- 
mony arises from mere trifles, it would be 
wise in every young married man to enter 
into an agreement with his wife — that in all 
disputes of this kind, the party who was most 
convinced they were right, should alwa>s 
surrender the victory. By which means both 
would be more forward to give up the cause. 

Fielding, 
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THE TRIUMPH OP YOUTH AND LOVR. 

They are moving onward, the bridal throng, 
We may track their way by the swells of 

song ; 
We may catch through the foliage their 

white robes' gleam. 
Like a swan midst the reeds of a shadowy 

stream : 
Their arms bear up garlands, their gliding 

tread 
Is over the deep- veined violets' bed : 
They have light leaves round them, blue 

skies above, 
An arch for a triumph of Youth and Love. 

Afrs, Hematts^ 

THE YOUTHFUL BRIDE. 

Clad in a robe of pure and spotless white, 
The youthful bride with timid steps comes 

forth 
To greet the hand to which she plights 
her troth, 
Her soft eyes radiant with a strange delight. 

The snowy veil, which circles her around, 
Shades the sweet face from every gazer's 

eye; 
And thus enwrapt, she passes calmly by — 
Nor casts a look but on th' unconscious 
ground. NeaL 

MARRIAGE CHIMES. 

It has a jocund sound. 
That gleeful marriage chime 
As from the old and ivied tower, 
It peals, at the early matin hour, 
Its merry, merry round ; 
And the spring is in its prime, 
And the song-bird on the spray 
Trills from his throat, in varied note, 
An emulative lay — 
It has a joyous sound \ 

Thomas Ingoldsby, 

PUREST EMBLEM OP THE BLISS ABOVE. 

For high the bliss that waits on wedded love. 
Best, purest emblem of the bliss above ! 
To draw new raptures from another's joy. 
To share each grief, and half its sting de- 
stroy ; 
Of one fond heart to be the slave and lord. 
Bless and be bless'd , adore and be adored ; 
To own the link of soul, the chain of mind, 
Sublimest friendship, passion most refined — 
Passion, to life's last evening hour still warm, 
And friendship, brightest in the darkest 
storm. Rollesion. 



FEMININE DESCRIPTIONS OP THE 
MARRIAGE STATE. 

Mrs. E. Montague, in her letter, says : ** I 
can define matrimonial happiness only, like 
wit, by negatives. 'Tis not kissing— that's 
too sweet ; 'tis not scolding — that's too sour ; 
'tis not raillery — that's too bitter ; nor is it 
the continual shuttle-cock of reply — for that's 
too tart. In short, I hardly know how to 
reason it exactly to my taste ; but I would 
neither have it tart nor mawkishly sweet,— I 
should not like to live entirely either upon 
metheglin or verjuice." 

Again she says : ^' I fancy in matrimony 
one finds variety in the charming vicissitude 
of— 

" Sometimes my pl.-igiie, sometimes my darling; 
To-day ki»sing, to morrow Mtarling." 

'* Could that kind of love," says Mrs. 
Thrale, " be kept alive through the marriage 
state which makes the charm of a single one, 
the sovereign good would be no longer sought 
for : in the union of two faithful lovers it 
would be found : but reason shows us that it 
is impossible, and experience informs us that 
it never was so ; we must preserve it as long, 
and supply it as happily, as we can." 

*' Hope not," says the celebrated Madame 
de Maintenon to the Princess of Savoy, on 
the eve of her marriage with the Duke of 
Burgundy, " for perfect happiness ; there is 
no such thing on earth ; though if it were, it 
would not be at court. Greatness is exposed 
to afflictions often more severe than those of 
a private station. Be neither vexed nor 
ashamed to depend on your husband. Let 
him be your dearest friend — your only confi- 
dant. Hope not for constant harmony in the 
marriage state. The best husbands and 
wives are those who bear occasionally from 
each other sallies of ill-humour with patient 
mildness. Be obliging, without putting great 
value on your favour. Hope not for a full 
return of your tenderness. You need not be 
at the pains to examine whether their rights 
be well-founded; it is enough if they are es- 
tablished. Pray God to keep you from 
jealousy. The affections of a nusband are 
never to be regained by reproaches, or sullen 
behaviour." Burke, 

FRIENDSHIP ABSORBED IN MARRIAGE. 

Friendship, although it cease not 
In marriage, is yet at less command 
Than when a single freedom can dispose it. 

Ford. 

N N 
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THB SUNSHINE OF HER FACE. 

Not glorious Titan, in his brightness clad, 
The sunshine of her face in lustre bettei'd ; 
For when she list to cheer her beauties so, 
She smiled away the clouds of grief and woe. 

And had she deigned her veil for to remove, 
Phcebus himself once more had falFn in love. 

Tasso, 

WEDLOCK'S SOFT BONDAGE. 

How blest has my time been ! what joys have 

I known, 
Since wedlock's soft bondage made Jessy my 

own ! 
So joyful my heart is, so easy my chain. 
That freedom is tasteless, and roving a pain. 

Through walks grown with woodbines as 

often we stray, 
Around us our boys and girls frolic and play: 
How pleasing their sport is ! the wanton 

ones see, 
And borrow their looks from my Jessy and 

me. 

What though on her cheeks the rose loses its 

hue. 
Her wit and good-humour bloom all the year 

through ; 
Time still, as he flies, adds increase to her 

truth. 
And gives to her mind what he steals from 

her youth. 

Ye shepherds so gay, who make life to ensnare, 
And cheat^ with false vows, the too credulous 

fair ; 
In search of true pleasure how vainly you 

roam ! 
To hold it for life, you must find it at home. 

Edward Moore, 

AVOID IN MARRIAGE DISTINCTIONS OP 
MINE AND THINE. 

Let the husband and wife infinitely avoid 
a curious distinction of mine and thine ; for 
this hath caused all the laws, suits, and wars 
in the world ; let them who have but one 

person, have also but one interest 

Macarius, in his thirty-second Homily, sp)eaks 
fully in this particular : " A woman betrothed 
to a man bears all her portion, and with a 
mighty love pours it into the hands of her 
husband, and says, ' I have nothing of my 
own ; — my goods, my portion, my body, and 
my mind, are yours."* Jeremy Taylor, 



ARGUMENTS IN COMMENDATION OP 

MARRIAGE. 

But what do I trouble myself to finde 
arguments to perswade to, or commend 
marriage ? Behold a brief abstract succintly, 
pithily, pathetically, perspicuously, and ele- 
gantly delivered by Jacobus de Voragine. 

1. Hast thou meanes? thou hast one to 
keep and increase it. 

2. Hast none ? thou hast one to helpe to 
get it. 

3. Art in prosperity.^ thine happiness is 
doubled. 

4. Art in adversity ? shecl comfort, assist, 
bear a part of thy burden to make it more 
tolerable. 

5. Art at home ? shee'l drive away melan- 
choly. 

6. Art abroad ? sliee looks after thee going 
from home, wishes for thee in thine absence, 
and joyfully welcomes thy returne. 

7. There's nothing delightsome without 
society ; no society so sweet as matrimony. 

8. The band of conjugal love is adaman- 
tine. 

9. The sweet company of kinsmen in- 
creaseth, the number of parents is doubled, 
of brothers, sisters, nephews. Burton, 



THE IMPORTANCE OF SOCIETY TO A 
YOUNG WIFE. 

A young married woman is just the last 
person in the world who ought to be left 
neighbourlcss. Accustomed all her life lo 
the pleasant talk of her mother, and the 
stimulating disputatiousness of her younger 
sister, she is utterly lonely as soon as her 
lord gets back again into his groove of work 
which he has temporarily left for the purpose 
of the honeymoon. The charming nest be- 
comes a very palace of boredom and weari- 
ness ; and she may even find herself com- 
mitting the monstrous crime of half-wishing 
herself at home again among the polite 
wranglings of her unmarried sisters, who at 
all events kept her from being dull. 

Sala, 

AN UNDISTURBED DOMESTIC LIFE. 

All of a tenor was their after-life ; 
No day discolour'd with domestic strife ; 
No jealousy, but mutual truth believed. 
Secure repose, and kindness undeceived 

Drydcn, 
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THE GOOD HUSBAND. 

The' good husband is one, who, wedded 
not by interest but by choice, is constant as 
well from inclination as from principle : he 
treats his wife with delicacy as a woman, 
with tenderness as a friend ; he attributes 
her follies to her weakness, her imprudence 
to her inadvertency; he passes them over 
therefore with good-nature, and pardons the m 
with indulgence : all his care and industry 
are employed for her welfare ; all his strength 
and power are exerted for her support and 
protection ; he is more anxious to preserve 
his own character and reputation, because 
hers is blended with it : lastly, the good 
husband is pious and religious, that he may 
animate her faith by his practice, and enforce 
the precepts of Christianity by his own ex- 
ample ; that, as they join to promote each 
other's happiness in this world, they may 
unite to ensure eternal joy and felicity in that 
which is to come. R^v, T. Frankii9t. 

WHAT MAKES MARRIAOBS UNHAPPY? 

Let it be remembered that marriage is the 
metempsychosis of women ; that it turns 
them into different creatures from what they 
were before. Liveliness in the girl may have 
been mistaken for good temper — the little 
pervicacity which at first is attractively pro- 
voking, at last provokes without its attrac- 
tiveness ; negligence of order and propriety, 
of duties and civilities, long endured, often 
deprecated, ceases to be tolerable when chil- 
dren grow up and are in danger of following 
the example. It often happens, that if a man 
unhappy in the married state were to disclose 
the manifold causes of his uneasiness, they 
would be found, by those who were beyond 
their influence, to be of such a nature as 
rather to excite derision than sympathy. The 
waters of bitterness do not fall on his head 
in a cataract, but through a colander ; one, 
however, like the vases of the Danaidcs, per- 
forated only for replenishment. We know 
scarcely the vestibule of a house of which we 
fancy we have penetrated into all the comers. 
We know not how grievously a man may 
have suffered, long before the calumnies of 
the world befell him, as he reluctantly left his 
house-door. There are women from whom 
incessant tears of anger swell forth at imagi- 
nary wrongs ; but of contrition for their own 
delinquencies not one. 

WalUr Savage Landor, 



THE GOOD AND GENTLE WIPE. 

This is one of my pleasures of illness— to 
be tended with gentle hands, to be comforted 
with gentle words, to be pillowed on a soft 
breast throbbing with love, and forgiveness, 
and tender pity. Then, when my man's 
strength is gone, and 1 am as weak and 
helpless as any child, I know how selfish 
men are, and what a deep, pure well of 
devotion is a woman's heart 

When wc are full of health and strength 
we go away from home-women — go to our 
dinners, and our clubs, and amusements, 
leaving them to their dull domestic routine, 
sometimes keeping them waiting and watch- 
ing for us through the weary night. They do 
certainly give us a bit of their mind occa- 
sionally — they would be perfect angels if they 
did not ; but when sickness strikes us down, 
the harsh word is hushed into a whisper of 
sympathy, the angry eye melts with an ex- 
pression of tenderness and pity. And with 
all their little injuries struggling with love 
upon their lips, they do not permit them- 
selves to utter more than the gentle sarcasm, 
'* You cannot go to the club now, can you, 
dear ? " All the Year Round. 

INSIPIDITY OP MERCENARY MARRIAGES. 

The marriage life is always an insipid one, 
when two people of no genius or taste for 
themselves meet together, upon such a settle- 
ment as has been thought reasonable by 
parents and conveyancers, from an exact 
valuation of the land and cash of both parties. 
In this case, the young lady's person is no 
more regarded than the house and improve- 
ments in purchase of an estate ; but she goes 
with her fortune, rather than her fortune with 
her. These make up the crowd or vulgar of 
the rich, and fill up the lumber of the human 
race, without beneficence towards those below 
them, or respect to those above them ; and 
lead a despicable, independent, and useless 
life, without sense of the laws of kindness, 
good-nature, mutual offices, and the elegant 
satisfactions which flow from reason and 
virtue. Addison. 

WE ARE ENTWINED ONE WITH 
ANOTHER. 

It is the same, together or apart. 
From life's commencement to its slow 

decline : 
We are entwined ; let death come slow or fast, 
The tie which bound the first endures the last. 

Byron, 
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MARITAL LOVE GROWS INTO 
FRIENDSHIP. 

I cannot be persuaded but that the pas- 
sion a bridegroom has for a virtuous young 
woman, will, little by little, grow into friend- 
ship, and then it has ascended to a higher 
pleasure than it was in its first fervour. 
Without this happens, he is a most unfortu- 
nate man who has entered into this state, 
and left the habitudes of life he might have 
enjoyed with a faithful friend. But when the 
wife proves capable of filling serious as well 
as joyous hours, she brings happiness un- 
known to friendship itself. Spenser speaks 
of each kind of love with great justice, and 
attributes the highest praise to friendship; 
and indeed there is no disputing that point, 
but by making that friendship take its place 
between two married persons. 

" Hard is the doubt, and difficult to deem. 

When all three kmds of love together meet, 
And do dispart the heart with power extreme, 

Whether shall weigh the balance down ; to 
wit, 

The dear affections unto kindred sweet. 
Or raging fire of love to womankind, 

Or zeal of friends combined by virtues meet: 
Hut, of them all, the hand of virtuous mind 
Mcthinks the gentle heart should most 
assured bind. 

'' For natural affection soon doth cease, 

And QuenchM is with Cupid's greater flame; 
But faithful friendship dotn them both sup- 
press, 
And them with mastering discipline doth 

tame, 
Through thoughts aspiring to eternal fame. 
For as the soul doth rule the earthly mass, 

And all the service of the body frame, 
So love of soul doth love of body pass 
No less than perfect gold surmounts the 
meanest brass." Spenser, 

CONNUBIAL FAITH. 

Where is honour. 
Innate and precept-strengthen'd, 'tis the rock 
Of faith connubial : where it is not — where 
Light thoughts are lurking, or the vanities 
Of worldly pleasure rankle in the heart. 
Or sensual throbs convulse it, well I know 
'Twere hopeless for humanity to dream 
Of honesty in such infected blood. 
Although 'twere wed to him it covets most. 

Byron, 



HOW A WIFE MAY IMPROVE HER 
CONQUEST. 

Ye fair married dames, who so often deplore 
That a lover once blest is a lover no more, 
Attend to my counsel, nor blush to be taught, 
That prudence must cherish what beauty has 
caught. 

The bloom of your cheek, and the glance of 

your eye. 
Your roses and lilies, may make the men 

sigh ; 
But roses, and lilies, and sighs pass away, 
And passion will die as your beauties decay. 

Use the man that you wed like your favourite 

guitar,— 
Tho' music in both, they are both apt to jar ; 
How tuneful and soft from a delicate touch, 
Not handled too roughly, nor play'd on too 

much ! 

The sparrow and linnet will feed from your 

hand. 
Grow tame at your kindness, and come at 

command : , 
Exert with your husband the same happy 

skill, 
For hearts, like young birds, may be tamed 

to your will. 

Be gay and good-humour'd, complying and 
kind ; 

Turn the chief of your care from your face to 
your mind ; 

'Tis thus that a wife may her conquest im- 
prove, 

And Hymen shall rivet the fetters of Love. 

D. Garrick, 



MARRIAGE INSTITUTED IN PARADISE. 

Marriage was ordained by the Almighty, 
instituted in Paradise, and the first blessing 
from the Lord ; He gave to man not a friend, 
but a wife— that is, a friend and a wife too (for 
a good woman is, in her soul, the same that 
a man is, and she is a wonian only in her 
body ; that she may have the excellency of 
the one and the usefulness of the other, and 
become amiable in both) : marriage was 
ministered to by angels, and the first miracle 
our Saviour did was to do honour to a 
wedding. Jtrettiy Taylor, 



THE R£ALLY HAPPY MARRIAGE. 

The happy marriage is where two persons 
meet and voluntarily make the choice of 
each other, without principally regarding or 
neglecting the circumstance of fortune or 
beauty. These may still love, in spite of adver- 
sity or sickness : the former we may in some 
measure defend ourselves from ; the other is 
the portion of our very make. When you 
have a true notion of this sort of passion, 
your humour of living great will vanish out of 
your imagination, and you will find love has 
nothing to do with state. Solitude, with the 
person beloved, has a pleasure, even in a 
woman's mind, beyond show or pomp. You 
are therefore to consider which of your lovt- rs 
will like you best, which will bear with you 
most when out of humour ; and your way to 
this is to ask of yourself, which of them you 
value most for his own sake, and by that 
judge which gives the greater instances of 
of his valuing you for yourself only. 

T, Steele. 



LOVE MUST BE MUTUAL. 

Love in marriage cannot live nor subsist, 
unless it be mutual ; and where love cannot 
be, there can be left of wedlock nothing but 
the empty husk of an outside matrimony, as 
undelightful and unpleasing to God as any 
other kind of hypocrisy. Milton. 



NATURE'S OFFERING TO THE BRIDE. 

Bring flowers, fresh flowers, for the bride to 

wear! 
They were bom to blush in her shining 

hair. 
She is leaving the home of her childhood's 

mirth : 
She hath bid farewell to her father's hearth : 
Her place is now by another's side, — 
Bring flowers for the locks of the fair young 

bride! 

They are "nature's offering! their place is 

there ! 
They speak of hope to the fainting heart, 
With a voice of promise they come and 

part. 
They sleep in dust through the wintry hours ; 
They break forth in glory. Bring flowers, 

bright flowers 1 Mrs, Hemans. 



MARRIAGE AN APOTHEOSIS. 

Marriage is a kind of apotheosis, or a dei- 
fication inverted. When a man becomes 
familiar with his goddess, she quickly sinks 
into a woman. Old age is likewise a gYe'at 
decay er of your idol : the truth of it is, there 
is not a more unhappy being than a super- 
annuated idol, especially when she has con- 
tracted such airs and behaviour as are only 
graceful when her worshippers are about hi r. 
Considering therefore that in these and many 
other cases the woman generally outlives the 
idol, I must desire my fair readers to give a 
proper direction to their passion for being 
admired ; in order to which, they must en- 
deavour to make themselves the objects of a 
reasonable and lasting admiration. This is 
not to be hoped for from beauty, or dress, or 
fashion, but from those inward ornaments 
which are not to be defaced by time or sick- 
ness, and which appear most amiable to 
those who are most acquainted with them. 

Addison, 

WHAT THE WORD WIFE EXPRESSES. 

Lavish not all your love on to-day, for 
remember that marriage has its to-morrow 
likewise, and its day after to-morrow too. 
"Spare," as one may say, "fuel for the 
winter." Consider, my daughters, what the 
word wife expresses. The married woman 
is the husband's domestic faith ; in her hands 
he must be able to confide house and family ; 
be enabled to entrust her with the key of his 
heart, as well as the key of his dining-room. 
His honour and his home are under her keep- 
ing — his well-being is in her hand. Think of 
this ! And you, sons, be faithful husbands, 
and good fathers of families. Act so that 
your wives may esteem and love you. 

Frederika Bremer, 



IN MARRIED LIFE WE ALL OFFEND AT 

TIMES. 

Oh, we do all offend : 
There's not a day of wedded life — if we 
Count at its close the little, bitter sum 
Of thoughts, and words, and looks unkind 

and froward, 
Silence that chides and woundings of the 

eye — 
But prostrate at each other's feet we should 
Each night forgiveness ask. 

Maturin, 



ON AN ANCIENT WEDDING-RING. 

Dtvice— Two hearts united : the motto—" Dear love of 
mine, my heart is thine." 

I like that ring — that ancient ring, 

Of massive form and virgin gold ; 
As firm, as free from base alloy, 

As were the sterling hearts of old. 
I like it, for it wafts me back. 

Far, far along the stream of time, 
To other men and other days — 

The men and days of deeds sublime. 

But most I like it as it tells 

The tale of well-requited love ; 
How faithful fondness persevered. 

And youthful faith disdain'd to rove — 
How warmly fie his suit preferred, 

Though she unpitying long denied, 
Till, soften'd and subdued at last. 

He won * his fair and blooming bride : ' 

How, till the appointed day arrived. 

They blamed the lazy-footed hours — 
How then the white-robed maiden train 

Strew'd their glad way with freshest 
flowers — 
And how, before the holy man 

They stood in all their youthful pride, 
And spoke those words, and vow'd those 
vows, 

Which bind the husband to his bride. 

All this it tells ; the plighted troth— 

The gift of every earthly thing— 
The hand in hand— the heart in heart : 

For this I like that ancient ring. 
I like its old and auaint device ; 

*Two blended nearts/ though time may 
wear them. 
No mortal change, no mortal chance, 

'Till death' shall ere in sunder tear them. 

Year after year, 'neath sun and storm, 

Their hope in heaven, their trust in Cod, 
In changeless, heartfelt, holy love 

These two the world's rough pathway trod. 
Age might impair their youthful fires. 

Their strength might fail 'mid life's bleak 
weather ; 
Still 'hand in hand' they travell'd on. 

Kind souls ! they slumber now together. 

I like its simple poesy too : 

* Mine own dear love, this heart is thine ! ' 
Thine, when the dark storm howls along, 

As when the cloudless sunbeams shine. 



' This heart is thine, mine own dear love ! ' 
Thine, and thine only, and for ever ; 

Thine, till the spring of life shall fail— 
Thine, till the chords of life shall sever. 

Remnant of days departed long, 
Emblem of plighted truth unbroken, 

Pledge of devoted faithfulness. 
Of heart-felt holy love the token ; 

What varied feelings round it cling ! 
For these I like that ancient ring." 

Geo, IV, Doane. 

NUPTIAL LOVE. 

He safely walks in darkest ways, 
Whose youth is lighted from above, 

Where through the senses' silvery haze 
Dawns the veil'd moon of nuptial love. 

Who is the happy husband } He 
Who, scanning his unwedded life. 

Thanks Heaven, with a conscience free, 
'Twas faithful to his future wife. 

Coventry Pattnoye, 

HER MATCHLESS GRACE. 

Her look— O Love ! O Love ! 
She treadeth with such even grace, that all 
The world must wonder, and the envious 

weep, 
Hopeless to match her ever. How I pined 
Through months and months (I was a fool 

and humble). 
Till at the last— I won her ! Dost thou hear } 
She's mine — my queen ! and she shall shine 

a queen ! 
Ill clasp her round with gems: her train 

shall be 
Rich as a comet's ! 

I'll pave the way she treads on with pure gold ; 
She shall not touch the trampled earth, and do 
The base dust honour. Barry CornwalL 

MARRIAGE A LIFELONG MIRACLE. 

Ay, marriage is the lifelong miracle, 
The self-begetting wonder, daily fresh ; 
The Eden where the spirit and the flesh 
Are one again ; and new-born souls walk 

free, 
And name in mystic language all things new. 

Charles Kingsley. 



Each was to each a dearer self. 

Thomson, 
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THE LOVE THAT EVER GUIDES MY 
SOUL TO THINE. 

Sweet thing of beauty ! life would be 

A waste devoid of all things fair. 
Did not my bosom leap to thee, 

The soother of its grief and care : 
For woman's head and woman's heart 

Can minister a healing balm — 
Snatch from the soul the quiv'ring dart, 

And breathe o'er all a halcyon calm : 
A ministering angel she 
To lighten mortal misery ! 

Oh, when I first beheld thy face, 

And press'd in mine thy gentle hand, 
Thy blooming cheek and modest grace 

Waved o'er my soul a magic wand ; 
Thy kindly tone, thy playful smile. 

Bespeaking innocence and love, 
The lustre of thine eyes the while. 

That beam'd like angel-orbs above, 
All join'd upon my heart to pour 
A joyance never felt before ! 

I deem'd the bosom must be blest 

That lean'd confidingly on thine ; 
But honour then the wish suppress'd 

That e'er such blessing might be mine. 
I saw thee bloom, a floral gem. 

Such as the earth has rarely shown — 
How beauteous on its graceful stem ! 

And yet between us was there thrown 
A passless bar ! But that is past ; 
Sweet rosebud, thou art mine at last I 

And oh, the ardours of my soul 

At our first happy interview 
Know no abatement, but control 

My bosom wholly as when new. 
I then but knew the garniture 

That lent its beauty to the rose ; 
But now I taste the es:ence pure 

That from its core divinely flows. 
Absorbing all those bitter tears 
That follow in the wake of years ! 

Perchance thine eyes are dimmer now, 

Thy step less light, thy cheek less fair ; 
More grave thy voice and smile : but thou 

Art still the soother of my care. 
Now from thy lips a current flows 

Of meek intelligence and truth, 
And kindness in thy bosom glows 

More sweet than all the charms of youth ; 
And dovelike thither would 1 bound 
When troubled waters rage around. 



Life is a changeful scene ; and we 

May scarce have felt its sorrows yet ; 
But still, whate'er the prospect be. 

The path howe'er with thorns beset, 
Still, true to thee and heaven above, 

I shall not seek another shrine 
For solace, but hold fast the love 

That ever guides my soul to thine : 
Still shall I to thy breast repair. 
And And my consolation there ! Anon, 

HARMONIOUS CONCORD IN MARRIAGE. 

For still where the strong is betrothed to the. 

weak. 
And the stem in sweet marriage is blent with 

the meek, 
Rings the concord harmonious, both tender 

and strong. Schiller. 

AN ANGEL IN THE PATHS OP LIFE. 

Yet she was pale— and sooth a tear 

Was trembling in her lucent eye. 
As though some thought to memory dear 

Was rising with a rising sigh ; 
And thoughts most dear they were that rose; 

For though her heart was seal'd on one. 
Yet never can the heart's leaves close 

On kindness past, or memory shun. 

For she had left the home of years. 

The nestling place of infant days ; 
And she had set her foot where tears 

Too often mar sweet woman's ways ; 
And she had laid a fond warm heart 

As ever beat at love's bright shrine, 
With murmur*d vows — " till death do part, 

Devotedly thine, only thine." 

The chain of gold around her flung. 

The cluster'd jewels on her hand. 
Were gather'd where hot tears are wrung 

From toil at wealth's untamed command ; 
Then ne'er can those meet emblems be 

To show the wealth which they enfold ; 
For hand and heart, where love is free, 

Cast shade on jewels, gems, and gold. 

In joyous hour, or worldly strife. 

In cloud or sunshine, she will stand. 
An angel in the paths of life, 

To scatter blessings from her hand. 
And say not woman's love is light, 

Her constancy oft worn in pride; 
For never was she first to slight 

The vows of love which seal'd her — ^bride. 

Anon, 



THE BRIDAL BOUQUET. 



A BRIDEQROOM-S BONO. 

Am I not in blessed case. 

Treasure and Pleasure to possesse ? 
I would not wishe no better place, 
If 1 may still have wclthiness : 
And to enjoye in perfect peace 

My Lady, Lady : 
My pleasaunt pleasure shall encrease, 
My deare Lady. 

Helene may not compared he. 

Nor Cresedn. that was so bright ; 
These cannot siaine the shine of thee, 

Nor yet Minerua of great might. 
Thou passest Venus farre away. 

Lady, Lady ; 
Loue thee 1 will both ni^t and day. 
My deare Lady. 

My mouse, my nobs, my cony sweete, 

My hope and ioye, my whole delight ; 
Dame Nature may fall at thy fcete, 

And yeclde to thee her crowne of lightc. 
I will thy body now embrace, 

Lady, Lady ; 
And kiss thy sweie and pleasaunt face, 

My deare Lady. 
Enterlude of the Triall of Treasure ( 1 567). 



A HEAVENLY PAIR, 

Go, heavenly pair ! and with your dazzling 
Your courage, truth, your innocence and 
Amaie and charm mankind. Alex. Smith. 



GAYEST FLOWERS BEFORE HER FLINQ. 

Forth the lovely bride ye bring; 
Gayest flowers before her fling. 
From your high-piled baskets spread, 
Maidens of ihe fairy tread ! 
Strew them far, and wide, and high, 
A rosy shower 'twixt earth and sky, 

Strew about ! strew about ] 
Bright jonquil, in golden pride, 
Fair carnation, freak'd and dyed. 

Strew about 1 strew about I 
Dark-eyed pinks, with fringes light, 
Rich geraniums, clustering bright, 

Strew about ! strew alMut ! 
Flaunting pea, and harebell blue. 
And damask-rose of deepest hue. 
And purest lilies, maidens strew. 

Strew about ] strew about ! 
Home the lovely bird ye bring, 
Choicest flowers before her fling, 
Till diiiylng streams of rich perfume 
Fill the lofty banquet-room 1 
Strew the tender citron there, 
The crush'd magnolia proud and rare. 

Strew about ! strew about ! 
Orange blossoms, newly dropp'd. 
Chains from high acacia cropp'd. 

Strew about ! strew about \ 
Pale musk-rose, so light and fine, 
Cloves, and stars of jessamine, 
Tops of myrtle, wet with dew, 
Nipp'd where the leaflets sprout anew, 
Fragrant bay-leaTCs, maidens, strew, 

Strew about ! strew about ! 

Misi Mitfotd. 




HUSBAND AND WIFE, 



Conjirm^d then I resolve^ 
Adam shcUl share uith me in bliss or woe: 
So dear I loue him, that with him all deaths 
I could endure, without him live no life, 

Milton. 

By my modesty 
( The jewel in my dcwer), I wculd not wish 
Any com^nion in the world but you, 

ShAK£SP£AR£. 



Oh, thou art dearer to me 
Than all the comforts ever yet blest man. 
Bom for my joy, and no pains felt, when near thee. 

Otwav. 



The rose we wear upon our hearts 
Should have no thorn to wound us. 

Lord Lytton. 
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HUSBAND AND WIFE. 



A RING TO WED THEE O'ER AGAIN. 

" Thee, Mary, with this ring 1 wed,"— 
So sixteen years ago 1 said. 
Behold another ring — for what? 
To wed thee o'er again— why not? 
With that first ring I married youih, 
Grace, beauty, innocence and truth, 
Taste long admired, sense long revered. 
And all my Mary then appeared. 
If she, by merit since disclosed, 
Prove twice the uoman I supposed, 
I p'ead that double merit now, 
To justify a double vow. 
Here, then, to-day (with faith as sure, 
With ardour as intense and pure, 
As when, amidst the rites divine, 
I took thy troth and plighted mine\ 
To thee, sweet wife, my second ring, 
A token and a pledge I bring : 



With this I wed, till death us part. 
Thy riper virtues to my heart ; 
'I'hose virtues, which, before untrieJ, 
1'1ie wife has added to the bride : 
I'hose virtues, whose progressive claim, 
Endearing wedlock's very name, 
My soul enjoys, my song approves. 
For conscience' sake, as well as love's. 
Kor why ? — they show me hour by hour, 
Honoui^s high thought, affection's power, 
Discretion's deed, sound judgment's sente 
And teach me all things— but repentance. 

Rev. S. Bishop. 

Mine own self's better part ; 
Mine eye's dear eye, my dear heart's dearer 

My food, my fortune, and my sweet hope's aim. 

My sole earth's heaven, and my heaven's 

claim. Sliaiesficare. 
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THIS V/IFE I LOVE. 

I have a wife, 
A sweet and gracious woman, beautiful j 

Beyond all beauty; for the blush of love, 
The smile of kindness, and the dancing light , 
Of those joy-kindling eyes, in whose bright 

play 
The innocent spirit revels, blend their spells 
With features delicate as lily bells ; • 
A shape more graceful than the clustering 

vine. 
Talk of thy stately charms ! At Ida's side 
Thou wouldst show coarse and sun-burnt, as 

the brown 
And nigged elm beside the shining beech. 
Ay, shrink and tremble! hide thy burning 

cheeks 
Within thy quivering hands ! Wilt thou hear 

more? 
This lovely loving wife, my three years' bride, 
And twice a mother. . . . Oh, none ever bent 
With such a grace as she o'er sleeping babes, 
Nor ever youthful mother bent o'er babes 
So like the Cherubim ! This wife, so fair, 
So sweet, so womanly, whose pitying heart 
Would ache to see a sparrow die, this wife 
I love 1 Miss Mitford, 

MY HEART SHALL BOUND OR BREAK 

WITH HIM. 

'Tis never woman s part 
Out of her fond misgivings to perplex 
The fortunes of the man to whom she cleaves; 
'Tis hers to weave all that she has of fair 
And bright in the dark meshes of their web 
In separate from their windings. My poor 

heart 
Hath found its refuge in a heros love; 
Whatever destiny his generous soul 
Shape for him, 'tis its duty to be still, 
And trust him till it bound or break with him. 

Tal/outd, 

THE GOLDEN DAWN SHE BRINGS. 

Sweet as the rosy morn she breaks upon me; 
And sorrow, like the night's unwholesome 

shade. 
Gives way before the golden dawn she 

brings. Rawe, 



She 
Is making with her heavenly face 
Sweetness like sunlight, and the place 
Grows luminous. Robert Buchanan, 



TAKE MY FAITH, BY LOSS OP BEAUTY 
UNREMOVED. 

How canst thou dream of beauty as a thing 
On which depends the heart's own withering? 
Lips budding red with tints of vernal years, 
And delicate lids of tyes that shed no tears. 
And light that falls upon the shining hair 
As though it found a second sunbeam there, — 
These must go by, my Gertrude, must go by. 
The leaf must wither and the flower must 

die; 
The rose can only have a rose's bloom : 
Age would have wrought thy wondrous 

beauty's doom ; 
A little sooner did that beauty go — 
A little sooner— darling, take it so, 
Nor add a strange despair to all this woe; 
And take my faith, by changes unremoved, 
To thy last hour of age and blight, beloved ! 

Hon, Mrs, Norton, 

TELL ME YOU LOVE ME AGAIN AND 

AGAIN. 

Tell me you love me : I know it full well. 
Though of truths so delightful one can't 
be too sure ; 
Doubts will arise that a breath may dispel. 
Fears that alone such avowals can cure. 
When were those syllables murmur'd in 

vain ? 
Tell me you love me again and again. 

Tell me you love me, though often before 
You have told me the tale I now bid you 
repeat ; 
Outpourings like these from the lips we 
adore 
In their fond iteration grow daily more 
sweet : 
Why from the tender confession refrain ? 
Tell me you love me again and again. 

Tell me you love me : no sceptic am I, 
Who would question the faith of the heart 
of his choice ; 
When did falsehood look forth from so 
truthful an eye. 
Or deception assume less untrustful a 
voice ? 
'Twere treason to doubt thee, so welcome 

my chain ! 
But tell me you love me again and again. 

Alaric A, Watts, 



The beauteous creature came towards mc 
with a face like the sparkling of a morning 
star. Dante, 
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MY SPIRIT REFLECTS BUT ONLY THEE. 

A word of thine ! how hath it dwelt 

Like music in my heart ; 
A look ! how oft my soul hath knelt, 

And worshipped it apart. 
My spirit like a mirror seems, 

That still, where'er I be, 
In happy thoughts, or happier dreams, 

Reflect but only thee ! 
My love. 

Reflects but only thee ! 

1 marvel what my life had been 

If thee 1 ne'er had known, 
Thy form, thy goodness never seen, 

Nor heard thy lips' dear tone ; 
It seems as if my heart were born 

Thy shrine alone to be ; 
For every pulse, from eve to morn, 

Still beats for only thee ! 
My love, 

Still beats for only thee I Anon, 



SHE REJOICES IN THE JOY OP HER 

HUSBAND. 

She is one whom he loves with exclusive, 
with tender, with chaste, with pure affection ; 
one who lives in the very centre of his heart ; 
one dear to him as his own soul ; one who is 
another himself. She loves not less than 
she is loved, will return his affection in full 
measure, will scorn to be outdone in kind 
attention and tender care, and will find a 
pure and perennial spring of joy to her own 
soul in making joyful the soul of her hus- 
band. John Rogers. 



THE WIFE'S INFLUENCE. 

Who has so many avenues to the heart as 
a woman? What influence affects like hers ? 
By means of a connection the most attractive, 
an intercourse the most familiar — the per- 
suasion of words, the eloquence of tears, 
an example the most lovely and always placed 
in view — a wife has a thousand opportunities 
of removing prepossessions, of flxing impres- 
sions, of engaging attention, of insinuating 
goodness. Dr. Bums, 



How much the wife is dearer than the bride ! 

Lord Lyttelton, 



PRAISE PROM LIPS WE LOVE. 

There is a voice of magic power 
To charm the old, delight the young. 

In lordly hall, in rustic bower. 
In every clime, in every tongue : 
Howe'er its sweet vibrations rung, 

In whispers low, in poets' lays. 
There lives not one who has not hung 

Enraptured on the voice of praise. 

• 

The lovely maiden's dimpled check 

At that sweet voice still deeper glows ; 
Her quivering lips in vain would seek 

To hide the bliss her eyes disclose. 

The charm her sweet confusion shows 
Oft springs from some low broken word. 

O praise ! to her how sweetly flows 
Thine accent from the loved one heard ! 

Tis sweet to watch affection's eye, 
To mark the tear with love replete, 

To feel the softly breathing sigh. 
When friendship's lips the tones repeat : 
But oh, a thousand times more sweet 

The praise of those we love to hear ; 
Like balmy showers in summer heat 

It falls upon the greedy ear. 

The lover lulls his rankling wound 

By dwelling on his fair one's name : 
That voice cqn quiet passion's mood ; 

Can humble merit raise on high ; 
And from the wise and from the good 

It breathes of immortality. 

There is a lip, there is an eye, 
Where most I love to see it shine ; 

To hear it speak, to feel it sigh — 
Oh, need I tell you // is ihituf 

Miss Mitford. 



THE NEW-BORN GLORIES THAT ADORN 

THEE. 

Let me for ever gaze, 
And bless the new-bom glories that adorn 

thee: 
From every blush that kindles in thy cheeks 
Ten thousand little loves and gpraces spring. 

Rowe, 

THE SWEETEST THING IN LIFE. 

The world well tried, the sweetest thing in 

life 
Is the unclouded welcome of a wiOe. 

N, P. Willis, 
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A SOUL-MATE AS WELL AS A 
HELPMATE. 

For a man to enjoy repose and happiness 
in marriage he must have in his wife a soul- 
mate as well as a helpmate. But it is not 
requisite that she should be merely a pale 
copy of himself. A man no more desires in 
his wife a manly woman than the woman 
desire^ in her husband a womanly man. A 
woman's best qualities do not reside in her 
intellect, but in her affections. She gives 
refreshment by her sympathies, rather than 
by her knowledge. 

But though no man may love a woman for 
her understanding, it is not the less necessary 
for her to cultivate it on that account. There 
may be difference in character, but there 
must be harmony of mind and sentiment — 
two intelligent souls as well as two loving 
hearts : 

"Two heads in council, two beside the heirth. 
Two in the tangled businesit of the world, 



Two in the liberal offices of life." 



Smiles, 



AN EMBLEM OF WOMAN. 

I am a woman ; tell me liot of fame. 

The eagle's wing may sweep the stormy path. 

And fling back arrows where the dove would 

die. 
Look on those flowers near yon acacia tree — 
The lily of the valley ; mark how pure 
The snowy blossoms, and how soft a breath 
Is almost hidden by the large dark leaves. 
Not only have those delicate flowers a gift 
Of sweetness and of beauty, but the root— 
A healing power dwells there, fragrant and 

fair. 
But dwelling still in some beloved shade. 
Is not this woman's emblem? she whose 

smile 
Should only make the loveliness of home — 
Who seeks support and shelter from man's 

heart, 
And pays it with affection, quiet, deep, 
And in his sickness — sorrow — with an aid 
He did not deem in aught so fragile dwelt. 

Miss Landon, 

ALL THINGS IN COMMON. 

Between husband and wife there should be 
no question as to meum and tman. All things 
should be in common between them, without 
any distinction or means of distinguishing. 

Luther, 



WOMAN'S WORK. 

A certain fuss of occupation fits in with 
woman's place and nature. Their work 
looks natural, and has never a touch of re- 
proof in it, which man's fussiness always has. 
A man cannot be busy without a certain osten- 
tation ; but a woman may be in a Utile com- 
motion from morning till night, occupied i*ith 
her needle, with her household, her studies, her 
accomplishments, even with her schools and 
amongst her poor ; and instead of exciting 
our spleen, if she manage well, we feel as it 
were sleeping partners in her labours, and by 
some mysterious process to have a share in 
the merit of them. But a busy woman, who 
is always otherwise engaged when she is 
wanted, who keeps her husband waiting for 
dinner, who talks with solemn prolixity of 
her schemes and doings — how she labours, 
how much depends upon her who delights in 
being over-driven, who describes herself as 
in a turmoil of business, and is for ever 
parading her own hobbies — is perhaps the 
greater bore of the two ; for she is the greater 
contradiction to the ideal wife, as being 
uncomfortable and irritating. She is worrj - 
ing where worry is least looked for, and is 
therefore the greater hardship. But there 
are not many such women. They figure in 
books rather than in actual life ; and so 
much is occupation congenial to women, 
that even this is better than doing nothing. 
Society does not assume for them that back- 
ground of hard work which gives to men's 
social idleness the pretence of relaxation ; and 
thus listlessness, inactivity, arul folding of the 
hands in wives, is a painful anomaly to 
their idlest male friends, and acts upon them 
like a cold hearth or lukewarm coffee. In 
fact, it is unpretending or trifling employ- 
ments that should be made prominent. 

Ruskiru 



THE IDOL OF MY YOUTH. 

Behold her there, 
As I beheld her ere she knew my heart, 
My first, last love ; the idol of my youth, 
The darling of my manhood ! 

Tennyson, 



REVIVING SMILES. 

Thy sweet reviving smiles might cheer 
despair. A, L, Aikin. 
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HONOUR TO BB GIVEN TO THE WIPE. 

This honour, however, will have regard to 
her mind and moral character, as well as to 
her outward form or physical nature. He 
will honour the woman— the helpmeet, the 
wife, the companion, the transcript of him- 
self, and in all things worthy to dwell in his 
heart, and to be the desire of his eyes, and 
nothing inferior except in feminine delicacy 
and weakness, calling more loudly for his 
manly regard and affectionate care. 

Dr, Burns. 



A WIFE OP BROW SERENE. 

Star of my heaven, by which my soul steers 
right. 
Through storm and calm, through sorrow 
and dismay ; 
Thou trusty beacon in life's dreary night, 
A pleasant song to cheer me on my way, 
A gentle voice to chide me if I stray ; 
'Tis vain to pile up titles ! my sweet queen : 

So at your feet this loving song I lay, 
Which but for your kind smiles had never 

been, 
Therefore 'tis due to thee, wife of the brow 
serene ! Thomas PowelL 



THE HUSBAND AND LOVER STILL. 

Thy lover though thy husband I, 
And thou the still endearing wife ! 

No happier pair beneath the sky 
E'er puird the thomless rose of life. 

Carey. 



DO NOT 8MILB THAT 1 BOAST OP HER. 

O Ferdinand, 
Do not smile at me that I boast of her ; 
For thou shalt find she will outstrip all praise, 
And make it halt behind her. 

Shakespeare, 



I HAVE LEFT ALL POR THEE. 

I love thee ; dost thou hear ? I languish'd 

for thee. 
Ay, I have left sweet praises for thee, — gold. 
Thrilling ambition, and the crown'd delight 
Which waits upon bold men who dare and do. 

Barry Cornwall, 



SWIFTNESS OF PERCEPTION IN WOMEN. 

The greatest swiftness of perception in 
women is a very brilliant and attractive 
quality, and one of which they are conscious 
and proud. Their mental machinery works 
more quickly and easily than does that of 
man. In that kaleidoscope-like welling-up 
of thoughts that seems to take place in the 
mind, theirs seem to be thrown to the surface 
in greater abundance and more rapidly than 
those of men. A woman will never sit long 
together without some available thought 
coming up. Her fancy is richer than ours is, 
and she has more fecundity of ideas. But 
this greater fecundity produces widely different 
results in different individuals. In women of 
high capacity and intelligence it leads to the 
development of many very delightful qualities. 
They have a readiness of resource which 
enables them to say the very thing that is 
most right at the very moment when it is 
most wanted ; to rectify the blunders of other 
j)eople— of their stupid male relatives notably ; 
to anticipate and prevent some threatening 
contretemps, or to counteract its effects a 
moment after its occurrence. It enables 
them to set the talk going at critical moments, 
and to keep it alive with bright answers and 
lively repartees always. It gives them the 
power of keeping people in good humour, 
or of restoring their equanimity when it is 
gone. Anon, 



A WIFE'S TRUE PORTION. 

What the world calls a portion with a wife, 
I boast not of as such ; but chastity, 
Becoming shame, and moderate desires ; 
My fear of heaven, my fondness of my parents, 
My friendship and regard for our relations. 
The course of my behaviour towards yourself ; 
My bounty to the good, and my concern 
To cherish virtue, and reward the virtuous. 

A virtuous ancestry, a mind so chaste, 
So strictly faithful to the nuptial tie, 
It dreads the thought of any other man — 
These are an ample portion with a wife. 

Dryden, 



[Adam] press'd her matron lip with kisses 
pure, 
' Aside the Devil tum'd for envy. 

Millon, 



^ 
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FAIR WITH THE LOVE OF ALL HIS LIFE. 

It seem*d precious to regain 
Each old accustomed thing and mode, 
And find for him there still abode 
Unchanged the honourable love ; 
And many a time he sought to move, 
With sudden tenderness new felt, 
Some little memory that dwelt 
Far away in its hidden place 
Among the rest ; or on the face 
Unchanging sweet of his true wife, 
Fair with the love of all his life ; 
He would find still, and prize it best, 
Some likeness of the tenderest 
And first love-look. 

Arthur W, E. O^Shaughnessy, 

RIVER OF ALL MY HOPES THOU WERT 

AND ART. 

A husband's love was there ; a husband's love. 
Strong, comforting, all other loves above ; 
On her bow'd neck he laid his tender hand. 
And his voice steadied to his soul's command. 
" Oh, thou mistaken and unhappy child, 
Still thy complainings, for thy words are wild. 
Thy beauty, though so perfect, was but one 
Of the bright ripples dancing to the sun. 
Which, from the hour I hoped to call thee 

wife, 
Glanced down the silver stream of happy life. 
Whatever change Time's heavy clouds may 

make. 
Those are the waters which my thirst shall 

slake ; 
River of all my hopes thou wert and art, 
The current of thy being bears my heart ; 
Whether it sweep along in shine or shade, 
By barren rocks, or banks in flowers array 'd, 
Foam with the storm, or glide in soft repose, — 
In that deep channel love unswerving flows." 

Hon, Mrs. Norton. 

A WORLD OF COMFORT IN THE WORD 

WIFE. 

Yes, a world of comfort 
Lies in that one word, wife : after a bicker- 
ing day, 
To come with jaded spirit home at night 
And find the cheerful fire, 
At which, in dress of happy cheeks and eyes, 
Love sits, and smiling, lightens all the board. 

Knowles. 

In the husband wisdom, — in the wife gen- 
tleness. George Herbert, 



PICTURE OP MY BELOVED. 

Who is the honest man ? 
He that doth still and strongly good pursue, 
To God, his neighbour, and himself most 
true : 

Whom neither force nor faviTiing can 
Unpin, or wrench from giving all their due. 

Whose honesty is not 
So loose or easy, that a ruffling wind 
Can blow away, or glittering look it blind : 

Who rides his sure and even trot. 
While the world now rides by, now lags 
behind. 

Who, when great trials come 
Nor seeks, nor shuns them, but doth calmly 

stay. 
Till he the thing and the example weigh : 

All being brought into a sum, 
What place or person calls for he doth pay. 

Whom none can work or woo 
To use in anything a trick or sleight ; 
For above all things he abhors deceit ; 

His words and works and fashion too 
All of a piece, and all are clear and straight 

Who never melts or thaws 
At close temptations : when the day is done 
His goodness sets not, but in dark can run ; 

The sun to others writeth laws, 
And is their virtue — virtue is his sun. 

Who when he is to treat 
With sick folks, women, those whom passions 

sway, 
Allows for that, and keeps his constant way : 

Whom others* faults do not defeat ; 
But though men fail him, yet his part doth 
play. 

Whom nothing can procure 
When the wide world runs bias, from his 

will 
To writhe his limbs, and share, not mend the 
ill. 
This is the marksman, safe and sure, 
Who still is right, and prays to be so still. 

George Herbert. 



With her I lived in joy. —Shakespeare, 
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8HB HAD A MIND AS CAX^M AS SHS 

WAS FAIR. 

Nature could not more increase the flood 
Of title in her ! all nobility 
But pride, that schism of incivility, 
She had, and it became her ! she was fit 
T' have known no envy, but by suffering it ! 
She had a mind as calm as she was fair ; 
Not toss'd or troubled with the light lady-air. 
But kept an even gait, as some straight tree 
Moved by the wind, so comely mov^d she. 
And by the awful manage of her eye 
She swa/d all business in the family: 
To one she said. Do this—he did it ; so 
To another, Move — he went ; to a third, Go — 
He ran ; and all did strive with diligence 
T'obey, and serve her sweet conmiandments. 

She was in one a many parts of life — 
A tender mother, a discreeter wife, 
A solemn mistress, and so good a friend. 
So charitable to a religious end 
In all her petite actions so devote, 
As her whole life was now become one note 
Of piety and private holiness. 
Ana came forth ever cheer'd with the rod 
Of divine comfort when she had talked with 
God. 

For prayer is the incense roost perfumes 
The holy altars, when it least presumes. 
And hers were all humility ; they beat 
The door of grace, and found the mercy-seat. 
In frequent speaking by the pious psalms 
Her solemn hours she spent, or giving alms, 
Or doing other deeds of charity, 
To clothe the naked, feed the hungry. 

Ben Jonson, 



LIPB TO LIFE— I LEAN UPON THEE. 

Let the world's sharpness, like a clasping knife, 
Shut in upon itself and do no harm 
In this close hand of love, now soft and warm ; 
And let us hear no sound of human strife 
After the click of the shutting. Life to life— 
I lean upon thee, dear, without alarm, 
And feel as safe as guarded by a charm 
Against the stab of worldlings, who if rife 
Are weak to injure. Very whitely still 
The lilies of our lives may reassure 
Their blossoms from their roots, accessible 
Alone to heavenly dews that drop not fewer ; 
Growing straight, out of man's reach, on the 

hill. 
God only, who made us rich, can make us 

poor. E, B. Browning. 



TO MY FOND EYES SHE SEEMED 
DIVINE. 

Henceforth my soul 
Will never lack a spot whither to flee, 
When crowding evils war and shake my faith 
In righteousness : for thinking of her life, ' 
Made up of gracious acts and sweet regards, 
Compassionately tender ; and enshrined 
In such a form, that oft to my fond eyes 
She seem'd divine : and 1 could scarce with- 
hold 
My wonder Heaven could spare her to a 

world 
So stain'd as ours. And now, whatever come 
Of wrong and bitterness to break my strength, 
Whatever darkness fate may plunge me in, 
A ray has pierced me from the highest 

heaven : 
I have believed in worth ; and do believe. 

Thomas IVooiner, 

A WIFE*S LOVING SYMPATHY. 

To soothe thy sickness, watch thy health, 
Partake, but never waste thy wealth, 
Or stand with smiles unmurmuring by. 
And lighten half thy poverty ; 
Do all but close thy dying eye. 
For that I could not live to try ; 
To these alone my thoughts aspire : 
More can I do? — or thou require ?—Z?yr^«. 

MEETINQ ITS DEAR DELIGHTS. 

Oh, how impatience gains upon the soul 
When the long-promised hour of joy draws 
near ! 
How slow the tardy moments seem to roll ! 
What spectres rise of inconsistent fear ! 
To the fond doubting heart its hopes 
appear 
Too brightly fair, too sweet to realize ; 
All seem but day-dreams of delight too 
dear ! 
Strange hopes and fears in painful contest 

rise, 
While the scarce-trusted bliss seems but to 
cheat the eyes. Mrs. Mary Ttghe. 



From the beginning of the creation God 
made them male an4 lemale. For this cause 
shall a man leave his father and mother, and 
cleave to his wife ; and they twain shall be 
one flesh ; so then they are no more twain, 
but one flesh. What therefore God hath 
joined together, let not man put asunder. 

Mark X. 6—9. 

PP 
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TO MY WIFE ON HER SILVER 
WEDDING. 

Those eyes that were so bright, love, 

Have now a dimmer shine, 
But all they've lost in light, love, 

Was what they gave to mine ; 
But still those orbs reflect, love, 

The beams of former hours, 
That ripen'd all my joys, my love, 

And tinted all my flowers ! 

Those locks were brown to see, love, 

That now are turn'd so gray, 
But the years were spent with me, love. 

That st<rie their hue away ; 
Thy locks no longer share, love, 

The golden glow of noon, 
But IVe seen the worid look fair, my love. 

When silver'd by the moon ! 

That brow was smooth and fair, love^ 

That looks so shaded now. 
But for me it bore the care, love, 

That spoiPd a bonny brow ; 
And though no longer there, love. 

The gloss it had of yore. 
Still memory looks and dotes, my love. 

Where hope admired before ! 

Thomas Hood, 

WIFELY THRIFT. 

As free her alms — as diligent her cares ; 
As loud her praises, and as warm her prayers, 
Yet was she not profuse ; but fear'd to waste, 
And wisely managed, that the stock might 

last ; 
That all might be supplied, and she not 

grieve. 
When crowds appeared she had not to 

relieve : 
Which to prevent she still increased her 
y. Store, 
Laid up and spared, that she might give the 

more. Dryden, 



Let men say what they will ; according to 
the experience I have learned, I require in 
married women the ecojiomical virtue above 
all other virtues. Fuller, 



She was created to refine the joys and 
soften the cares of humanity by the most 
agreeable participation. Addison, 



A GOOD HOUSEWIFE OF THE OLDEN 

TIME. 

Good huswife provides, ere a sickness do 

come, 
Of sundry good things in her house to have 

some. 
Good aqua composiia^ and vinegar tart. 
Rose water, and treacle, to comfort thine 

heart 
Cold herbs in her garden, for agues that 

bum. 
That over-strong heat to good-temper may 

turn. 
White endive, and succory, with spinach 

enow ; 
All such, with good pot-herbs, should follow 

the plough. 
Get water of fumitory, liver to cool. 
And others the like, or else lie like a fool. 
Conserves of barbar)-, quinces and such, 
With syrups that eascth the sickly so much. 
Ask Medicu^ counsel, ere medicine ye take, 
And honour that man for necessity's sake. 
Though thousands hate physic, because of 

the cost, 
Yet thousands it helpeth, that else should be 

lost. 
Good broth, and good keeping, do much now 

and then : 
Good diet, with wisdom, best comforteth 

men. 
In health, to be stirring shall profit thee 

best ; 
In sickness, hate trouble ; seek quiet and 

rest. 
Remember thy soul ; let no fancy prevail ; 
Make ready to God ward ; let faith never 

quail : 
The sooner thyself thou submittest to God, 
The sooner He ceaseth to scourge with His 

rod. Tusser, 

A HEAVEN. LIT PATH SHE TROD. 

A maid of fullest heart she was ; 

Her spirit's lovely flame 
Nor dazzled nor surprised, because 

It always bum'd the same. 
And in the heaven-lit path she trod 

Fair was the wife foreshown — 
A Mary in the house of God, 

A Martha in her own. 

Coventry Patmore, 



The tenderest wife, the noblest heroine too ! 

Canning, 
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THE CHARM OP MATERNITY. 

" The very first 
Of human life must spring from woman'K breast. 
Your first small words are taught you from her lips. 
Your first tears quench'd by her, and your last sighs 
Too often breathed out in a woman's hearing. 
When men have shrunk from the ignoble care 
Of watching your last hour." Bynm. 

Woman's charms are certainly many and 
powerful The expanding rose just bursting 
into beauty has an irresistible bewitching- 
ness ; the blooming bride led triumphantly 
to the hymeneal altar awakens admiration 
and interest, and the blush of her cheek fills 
with delight ; — but the charm of maternity is 
more sublime than all these. Heaven has 
imprinted in the mother's face something 
beyond this world, something which claims 
kindred with the skies, — the angelic smile, 
the tender look, the waking, watchful eye 
which keeps its fond vigil over her slumber- 
ing babe. 

These are objects which neither the pencil 
nor the chisel can touch, which poetry fails to 
exalt, which the most eloquent tongue in vain 
would eulogize, and on which all description 
becomes ineffective. In the heart of man 
lies this lovely picture ; it lives in his sym- 
pathies; it reigns in his affections; his eye 
looks round in vain for such another object 
on earth. 

Maternity, ecstatic sound ! so twined round 
our hearts, that they must cease to throb ere 
we forget it 1 'tis our first love ; 'tis part of 
our religion. Nature has set the mother upon 
such a pinnacle, that our infant eyes and 
arms are first uplifted to it ; we cling to it in 
manhood ; we almost worship it in old age. 
He who can enter an apartment, and behold 
the tender babe feeding on its mother's bounty 
— ^nourished by the tide of life which flows 
through her generous veins, without a pant- 
ing bosom and a grateful eye, is no man, but a 
monster. — He who can approach the cradle 
of sleeping innocence without thinking that 
" of such is the kingdom of heaven ! " or 
view the fond parent hang over its beauties 
and half hold her breath lest she should 
break its slumbers, without a veneration 
beyond all common feeling, is to be avoided 
in every intercourse of life, and is fit only 
for the shadow of darkness and the solitude 
of the desert. Anon, 



Thy winsome smiles maun eise my pain. 

BoswelL 



HOW MUCH I OWE TO THEE. 

How many summers, love, 

Have I been thine ? 
How many days, thou dove. 

Hast thou been mine? 
Time, like the wingM wind, 

When 't bends the flowers, 
Hath left no mark behind 

To count the hours ! 

Some weight of thought, though loth. 

On thee he leaves ; 
Some lines of care round both 

Perhaps he weaves ; 
Some fears — as soft regret 

For joys scarce known — 
Sweet looks we half forget ; 

All else is flown. 

Ah, with what thankless heart 

1 mourn and sing ! 
Look, where our children start, 

Like sudden spring ! 
With tongues all sweet and low, 

Like a pleasant rhyme, 
They tell now much I owe 

To thee and Time. 

Barry Cornwall, 



PAIR AS THE SPIRIT OP THE EVENING 

STAR. 

Thy flowers of spring are crown'd with sum- 
mer fruits. 

And thou hast put a queenlier presence on 

With thy regality of womanhood ! 

Yet time but toucheth thee with mellowing 
shades 

That set thy graces in a wealthier light ; 

Thy soul stiU looks with its rare smile of 
light 

From the ''Gate Beautiful" of its palace 
home, 

Fair as the spirit of the evening star, 

That lights its glory as a radiant porch 

To beacon earth with brighter glimpse of 
heaven. Gerald Massey, 



THE EMPIRE OP WOMAN. 

The empire of woman is an empire of 
softness, of address, of complacency. Her 
commands are caresses, her menaces are 
tears. Rousseau. 
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MUTUAL BURDEN-BEARING. 

Mutual affection, mutual solicitude, mutual 
sympathy, must all lead to high and mutual 
joy. Hence the wife is the desire of the 
husband's eyes, the husband the crown or 
diadem of the wife's honour and rejoicing. 
The two shining countenances, lit up with 
mutual love, irradiate the dwelling, and 
make it a sanctuary of delights. How bright 
the dwelling sanctified by hearty conjugal 
love ! There may be chilling mists without, 
and tempests and perilous storms ; but in 
the home, there will be a shelter from all. 
Here will be calmness, serenity, and gladness 
— mutual burden-bearing, mutual and tender 
reciprocated sympathy Dr, Burns, 

THE WIPE TO SYMPATHISE WITH THE 

HUSBAND. 

As a looking-glass, if it is a true one, faith- 
fully represents the face of him that looks in 
it, so the wife ought to fashion herself to the 
affection of her husband ; not to be cheerful 
when he is sad, nor sad when he is cheerful. 

Erasmus, 

THE WIPE'S VOICE AND EYES. 

The voice which I do more esteem 
Than music in her sweetest key; 

Those eyes which unto me do seem 
More comfortable than the day. 

Wither. 

MAN'S FITTING MATE. 

Her^ too, Thou mad'st man's fitting mate. 

Woman, creation's boast and flower, 
Awful with beauty, on which wait 
Reverence and love, Thou didst create, 

With subtlest, sweetest power 
To soften man, and bid him in her see 
What wondrous cause for love and praise to 
Thee ! Bennett, 



A FLUTTERING HEART. 

Let me live amongst high thoughts, and 

smiles 
As beautiful as love ; with grasping hands. 
And a heart that flutters with diviner life 
\\ Jiene'er my step is heard. Proctor^ 



The willing smile, the melting kiss. 

Herbert, 



THIS WEDDED WIPE OP MINE. 

Oh, my love's like the steadfast sun, 

Or streams that deepen as they run ; 

Nor hoary hairs, nor forty years, 

Nor moments between sighs and tears — 

Nor nights of thought, nor days of pain, 

Nor dreams of glory dreara'd in vain — 

Nor mirth, nor sweetest song which flows 

To sober joys and soften woes. 

Can make my heart or fancy flee 

One moment, my sweet wife, from thee. 

E'en while I muse, I see thee sit 

In maiden bloom and matron wit — 

Fair, gentle as when first I sued. 

Ye seem, but of sedater mood ; 

Yet my heart leaps as fond for thee 

As when, beneath Arbigland tree. 

We strav'd and woo'd, and thought the moon 

Set on the sea an hour too soon ; 

Or lingcr'd 'mid the falling dew, 

When looks were fond and words were few. 

Though I see smiling at thy feet 
Five sons and ae fair daughter sweet ; 
And time, and care, and birth-time woes 
Have dimm'd thine eye, and touch'd thy rose; 
To thee, and thoughts of thee, belong 
All that charms me of tale or song ; 
When words come down like dews unsought. 
With gleams of deep enthusiast thought, 
And fancy in her heaven flies free — 
They come, my love, they come from thee. 

Oh, when more thought we gave of old 

To silver than some give to gold ; 

'Twas sweet to sit and ponder o'er 

What things should deck our humble bower! 

'Twas sweet to pull in hope with thee 

The golden fruit from Fortune's tree ; 

And sweeter still to choose and twine 

A garland for these locks of thine — 

A song-wreath which may grace my Jean, 

While rivers flow and woods are green. 

At times there come, as come there ought, 
Grave moments of sedater thought — 
When Fortune frowns, nor lends our night 
One gleam of her inconstant light ; 
And Hope, that decks the peasant's bower, 
Shines hke the rainbow through the shower: 
Oh then I see, while seated nigh, 
A mother's heart shine in thine eye ; 
And proud resolve and purpose meek 
Speak of thee more than words can speak : 
I think the wedded wife of mine 
The best of all that's not divine. 

Allan Cunninghcm, 
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HOME A PLACE OP REPOSE. 

The true wife should possess such quali- 
ties as will tend to make home as much as 
may be a place of repose. To this end, she 
should have sense enough or worth enough 
to exempt her husband as much as possible 
from the troubles of family management, 
and more especially from all possibility of 
debt. She should aim to be pleasing to his 
eyes and to his taste : the taste goes deep 
into the nature of all men — love is hardly 
apart from it ; and, in a life of care and ex- 
citement, that home which is not the seat of 
love cannot be a place of repose; rest for the 
brain and peace for the spirit being only to 
be had through the softening of the affections. 
He should look for a clear understanding, 
cheerfulness and alacrity of mind, rather 
than gaiety and brilliancy, and for a gentle 
tenderness of disposition in preference to an 
impassioned nature. Lively talents are too 
stimulating in a tired man's house — passion 
is too disturbing. • » • • 

Her love should be 
A love that clings not, nor is exigent, 
Encumbers not the active purposes, 
Nor drains their source ; but proffers with 

true grace 
Pleasure at pleasure touch'd, at pleasure 

waived, 
A washing of the weary traveller's feet, 
A quenching of his thirsf, a sweet repose, 
Alternate and preparative ; in groves 
Where, loving much the flower that loves the 

shade, 
And loving much the shade that that flower 

loves, 
He yet is unbewilder'd, unenslaved : 
Thence starting light, and pleasantly let go 
"When serious service calls. Smiies. 



A CAUSE OP DISAPPOINTMENTS IN 
MARRIAGE. 

Some persons are disappointed in marriage 
because they expect too much from it ; but 
many more because they do not brinj; into 
the co-partnership their fair share of cheer- 
fulness, kindliness, forbearance, and com- 
mon sense. Their imagination has perhaps 
pictured a condition never experienced on 
this side heaven ; and when real life comes, 
with its troubles and cares, there is a sudden 
waking up as from a dream : or they look 
for something approaching perfection in their 



chosen companion, and discover by expe- 
rience, that the fairest of characters have 
their weaknesses. Yet it is often the very im> 
perfection of human nature, rather than its 
perfection, that makes the strongest claims 
on the forbearance and sympathy of others, 
and, in affectionate and sensible natures, 
tends to produce the closest unions. 

Smiles. 



THE WARM HEART OP WOMAN. 

But ev'n as the harp, when the zephyr's light 

wings 
Play with flutt'ring delight o*er its tremulous 
strings ; 
So the warm heart of woman to feeling 
replies, 
Her smile casts a gleam upon misery's hues, 
Her breast heaves with sorrow, and heaven's 
own dews 
Are the teardrops of pity that steal from 
her eyes. Schiller 

{translated by the Earl of Derby). 



SO PURE, SO GOOD, SHE SCARCE CAN 
GUESS AT SIN. 

Blest with that sweet simplicity of thought 
But rarely seen and never to be taught. 
Of winning speech, endearing, artless, kind, 
The loveliest pattern of the female mind ; 
Like some fair spirit from her realms of rest, 
With all her native heaven within her breast. 
So pure, so good, she scarce can guess at sin. 
But thinks the world without like that within. 

Mrs. Barbauld. 



A JUDICIOUS WOMAN THE SOUL OP A 

HOUSE. 

A judicious woman, that is diligent and 
religious, is the very soul of a house ; she 
gives orders for the good things of this life, 
and for those, too, of eternity. Men them- 
selves, who have all the authority in public, 
cannot yet by their deliberations establish 
any effectual good, without the concurring 
assistance of women to carry them into 
execution, Bishop Home. 



Fair womankind I 
'Tis they who nourish th' immortal mind. 

Hogg. 
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THE LOVE THAT MAKES SUMMER-TIDE 
ALL THE YEAR LONG. 

Oh, proudly I stood in the sweet sunrise, 

As the dawn of your beauty brake ; 
And I fear'd for the storm, as I look'd at the 
skies, 
And trembled for your dear sake ! 
And oh, may the evil days come not ! I said, 

As I yearn'd o'er my tender blossom ; 
Strong arm of love, shelter the dear one's 
head! 
And I nestled you in my bosom. 
May the tears never dim the love-light of her 
eye ! 
May her life be all spring weather ! 
Was the prayer of my heart, ere you, love, 
and I 
Were husband and wife together. 
But the suns will shine, and the rains will 
fall, 
On the loftiest, lowliest spot ; 
And there's mournmg and merriment mingled 
for all 
That inherit the human lot. 
So weVe suffered and sorrowed, and grown 
more strong ; 
Heart to heart,- side to side, we have 
striven, 
With the love that makes summer-tide all 
the year long, 
And the heart that is its own heaven. 
We clung the more close as the storm 
swept by, 
And kept the nest warm in cold weather ; 
And seldom we've falter'd since you, love, 
and I 
Have been husband and wife together. 

Anon, 

A WIFE THE TRUEST FRIEND. 

A wife becomes the truest, tenderest friend. 
The balm of comfort, and the source of joy ! 
Through every various turn of life the same. 

Sir Thos, Overbury, 



In her husbind's sickness she feels more 
grief than she shows. Fuller, 



Even so must their wives be grave, not 
slanderers, sober, faithful in all things — 
ruling their own houses well. 

I Tim, iii. ii, 12. 



A virtuous woman is a crown to her 
husband. Proverbs xii. 4. 



MINE FOR LIFE I 

When on thy bosom I recline, 
Enraptured still to call thee mine — 

To call thee mme for life ! 
I glory in the sacred ties 
(Which modern wits and fools despise) 

Of husband and of wife. 

I One mutual flame inspires our bliss ; 

The tender look, the melting kiss, 

Ev'n years have not destroy'd : 
Some sweet sensation, ever new. 
Springs up, and proves the maxim true, 

That love can ne'er be cloy'd. 

Have I a wish— 'tis all for thee ; 
Hast thou a wish — 'tis all for me : 

So soft our moments move. 
That angels look with ardent gaze, 
Well pleased to see our happy days. 

And bid us live and love. 

If cares arise (and cares will come) — 
Thy bosom is my softest home, 

I lull me there to rest : 
And is there aught disturbs my fair — 
I bid her sigh out all her care. 

And lose it in my breast. 

Have I a joy — 'tis all her own ; 
All hers and mine are all but one ; 

Our hearts are so entwined, 
That like the ivy round the tree, 
Bound up in closest amity, 

'Tis death to be disjoined. 

Anon, 



THE AFFECTIONATE CO-PILQRIM. 

She will be his affectionate co-pilgrim 
through the world of sin, his faithful fellow- 
traveller in the way of holy love and labour, 
his watchful and helpful guide to glor>'. 
And probably she will be his guardian angel 
or saint, if she shall die before him ; will be 
his dearest friend among all the saints and 
angels around the throne of God ; and, allied 
with him by an extraordinary heavenly affec- 
tion, will ascend with him to higher degrees 
of light and love, becoming more and more 
happy in God, throughout the revolving 
ages of eternity. " Let every one of you in 
particular so love his wife even as himself" — 
\Eph, V. 33). " Heirs together of the grace 
of life "-(I Pei,\\\,i), 

John Rogers, 
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THE PICTURS THROUGH THE WBDDINO- 

RING. 

I climVd the hill, and look'd around : 
The prospect stretched out wide — 

Green vales, rich woods, and shining sea^ 
Beauty on every side. 

So fair, so far, so boundless all. 

My spirit was oppress'd ; 
My glance roam'd round, now here, now 
there, 

And knew not where to rest. 

Then from ray finger, half in play, 

My wedding-ring I drew, 
And through that golden circle small 

Look'd out upon the view. 

I saw a wreath of cottage smoke, 

A church-spire rising by, 
A river wind through quiet woods — 

Above, a reach of sky. 

This little picture I had made 
Both cheer 'd and calmM my soul ; 

True, 1 saw less, but what I saw 
Was dearer than the whole. 

More vivid lights, more solemn shades, 

Such limits seem'd to bring ; — 
My portion of the world be still 

Framed by my wedding-ring ! 

Anon, 

IX>VB OP GOD NECESSARY TO MARRIED 

LIPE. 

You marry, as all should, filled with 
mutual esteem, and unfeigned desire to pro- 
mote each other's comfort and peace every 
day— a desire which must never cease. Yet 
there can be no security, as facts prove, with- 
out the love of God Venn, 



MODESTY IN WOMAN THE GLORY OP A 

NATION. 

But know, my fair (to whom belong 
The poet ancl his artless song), 
When female cheeks refuse to glow, 
Farewell to virtue here below. 
Our sex is lost to every rule, 
Our sole distinction, knave or fool. 
Tis to your innocence we run ; 
Save us, ye fair, or we're undone : 
Maintain your modesty and station. 
So women shall preserve the nation ! 

Prior, 



A CONSORT VIRTUOUS AS FAIR. 

Oh, blest is he whose arms enfold 

A consort virtuous as fair ! 
Her price is far above the gold 

That worldly spirits love to share. 
On her, as on a beauteous isle 

Amid life's dark and stormy sea, 
In all his trouble, all his toil. 

He rests with deep security. 

Ev'n in the night-watch dark and lone 

The distaff tills her busy hand ; 
Her husband in the gates is known 

Among the elders of the land ; 
Her household all delight to share 

The food and raiment she bestows, 
Ev'n she with a fond parent's care 

Regards their weakness and their woes. 

Her pitying hand supplies the poor. 

The widow'd one, the orphan child. 
Like birds assembled round her door, 

When sweeps the winter tempest wild. 
Her lips, with love and wisdom fraught. 

Drop, like the honey-comb, their sweets ; 
The young are by her dictates taught. 

The mourner her condolence meets. 

Her lovely babes around her rise, 

Fair scions of a holy stem ! 
And deeply shall her bosom prize 

The blessings she receives from them. 
Beauty is vain — the summer bloom 

To which a transient fate is given ; 
But hers awaits a lasting doom 

In the eternal bowers of heaven. 

Knox, 



THE FAITHFUL HELPMATE. 

The true one of youth's love, proving a 
faithful helpmate in those years when the 
dream of life is over and we live in its 
realities. Southey, 



FELLOW-PILQRIM TO ETERNITY. 

She is associated with you in all that is 
honourable on earth. But, honourable as 
marriage is, your wife is associated with you 
in a more honourable career than this, in 
which you are fellow-travellers to the same 
kingdom — comrades fighting side by side in 
the same conflict, and heirs together of the 
same unfading inheritance. Venn. 
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DOMESTIC PEACE. 

Tell me, on what holy ground 
May domestic peace be found ? 
Halcyon daughter of the skies ! 
Far on fearful wings she flies 
From the tyrant's sceptred state, 
From the rebel's noisy hate. 

In a cottaged vale she dwells, 
Listening to the sabbath bells, 
While all around her steps are seen 
Spotless honour's meeker mien. 
Love, the sire of pleasing fears, 
Sorrow smiling through her tears ; 
And, mindful of the past employ, 
Memory, bosom spring of joy. 

Coleridge, 

THE WIFE'S TRUE POSITION. 

She was not taken from the head, lest she 
should rule over him ; nor from his feet, lest 
he should trample upon her ; but she was 
taken from his side, that she might be his 
equal ; from under his arm, that he might 
protect her ; and from near his heart, that he 
might cherish and love her. 

Matthew Henry, 

YOU RULE A REALM, WIFE, IN THIS 

HEART. 

O wife, a queen you are, 
To whose feet many a subject brings 
A truer homage, nobler far 
Than bends before the throne of kings. 

You rule a realm, wife, in this heart, 
Where not one rebel fancy's seen ; 

Where hopes and smiles, how joyous ! s'art 
To own the sway of you, their queen. 

How loyal are my thoughts by day ! 

How faithful is each dream by night ! 
Not one but lives but to obey 

Your rule — to serve you, its delight 

W, C. Bennett. 



Wives, submit yourselves unto your own 
husbands, as it is fit in the Lord. Husbands, 
love your wives, and be not bitter against 
them. Colossians iii. 18, 19. 



Let the husband render unto the wife due 
benevolence : and likewise also the wife unto 
the husband. i Cor, vii. 3. 



THE FLAME OF LOVE TO BE MUTUALLY 

FANNED. 

Remember — never to divest the person of 
your wife of the diversity with which your 
imagination clothed it while she was your 
sweetheart, and be sedulous yourself in the 
preservation of ever)' attraction, as well of the 
person as of the heart. 

Recollect — that it is vacuity which re- 
quires the charm of novelty ; keep the soul 
replete with genuine bliss, and the df sire of 
change will never make head against the 
power of pure and mutual love. 

The cooling of the heart towards the ob- 
ject once adored proceeds in general from 
the weakness of unoccupied hours, and the 
inaction of sensibility. Kind attentions 
mutually kept up will always endear even 
indifferent persons to each other ; and will 
not the very name of husband and wife lead 
to those attentions — to those endearments? 
The flame of love once raised will bum long, 
if fanned by both the votaries ; but will in- 
evitably expire if left only to the care of one. 

Antn, 



AMPLITUDE OF MEANINO IN THE WORD 

WIFE. 

A wise, virtuous, and holy man finds a 
delightful amplitude of meaning in the word 
wife^ taking the word in a sense high and 
favourable, and implying what some wives 
are, and what all ought to aim to be. His 
wife is the sharer of all his sorrow, and of all 
his joy ; the lessener of his pain, and the 
augmenter of his pleasure ; the partaker of 
his care, and the refiner of his recreation ; 
his nurse and consoler when ill, his compeer 
and coadjutor when well, his associate and 
helper continually ; the companion, the coun- 
sellor, the comfort of his life. She is one 
whom he regards with reverence for her pro- 
found piety, with admiration for her fine 
improved intellect, with kindliness for her 
sweet temper, with grateful satisfaction for 
her noble character in general. 

John Rogers, 



THE WIFE'S DEPENDENCE. 

Her gentle spirit 
Commits itself to yours to be directed. 
As to her lord, her governor, her king. 

Shakespeare, 
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SPRIOHTLINESS AND VIVACITY OF THE 
FEMALE MIND. 

It is manifest that, in sprightliness and 
vivacity, in quickness of perception, in fertility 
of invention, in powers adapted to unbend 
the brow of the learned, to refresh the over- 
laboured faculties of the wise, and to diffuse 
throughout the family circle the enlivening 
and endearing smile of cheerfulness, the 
superiority of the female mind is unrivalled. 
Were we called upon to produce examples of 
the most amiable tendencies and affections 
implanted in human nature — of modesty, of 
delicacy, of sympathizing sensibility, of 
prompt and active benevolence, of warmth 
and tenderness of attachment — whither 
should we at once turn our eyes ? To the 
sister, to the daughter, to the wife ! These 
endowments form the glory of the female 
sex ; they shine amidst the darkness of 
uncultivated barbarism ; they give to civilized 
society its brightest and most attractive 
lustre. Gisborne, 

THE TRUE FOUNDATION OF DOMESTIC 

HAPPINESS. 

I feel my spirit humbled when you call 
My love of home a virtue : 'tis the part 
Yourself have pla/d has fix'd me ; for the 
heart 
Will anchor where its treasure is ; and, small 
As is the love I bear you, 'tis my all — 
The widow's mite, compared with your 

desert ; 
You and our quiet room, then, are the mart 
Of all my thoughts ; 'tis there they nse and 

fall 
The parent bird that in its wanderings 
O'er hill and dale, through copse and leafy 

spray, 
Sees nought to lure his constant heart away 
From her who gjravely sits with furled wings, 
Watching their mutual charge : howe'er he 

roam, 
His eye still fixes on his mossy home. 

Cowden Clarke, 

The foundation of domestic happiness is 
faith in the virtue of woman. Landon 



Well thou play'dst the housewife's part, 
And all thy threads with magic art 
Have wound themselves about this heart, 

Mary. 

Cowper, 



A SAINTLY WIFE. 

Her saintly patience doth not fail ; 

She keepeih watch till morn. 
• « « • • 

Day unto day her dainty hands 

Make life's soil'd temples clean, 
And there's a wake of glory where 

Her spirit pure hath been. 
At midnight through that shadow-land 

Her living face doth gleam ; 
The dying kiss her shadow, and 

The dead smile in their dream. 

Gerald Massey. 

THE PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY OP 
MARRIAGE. 

Marriage is a figure and an earnest of holier 

things unseen, 
And reverence well becometh the symbol of 

dignity and glory. 
Keep thy heart pure, lest thou do dishonour 

to thy state ; 
Selfishness is base and hateful; but love con- 

sidereth not itself. 

• ♦ • • • 

If thou wilt be loved, render implicit con- 
fidence ; 

If thou wouldst not suspect, receive full 
confidence in turn : 

For where trust is not reciprocal, the love 
that trusted withereth. 

Hide not your grief nor your gladness ; be 
open one wiih the other ; 

Let bitterness be strange unto your tongues, 
but sympathy a dweller in your hearts. 

Tupper, 

ABSTAIN FROM THINGS CONTRARY. TO 
EACH OTHER. 

Let the husband and wife be sure to abstain 
from all those things which by experience 
and observation they find to be contrary to 
each other. They that govern elephants never 
appear before them in white. 

Jeremy Taylor, 

DEARER THAN ALL. 

Sole partner, and sole part, of all these joys, 
Dearer thyself than all. Milton, 

SWEETNESS, TRUTH, AND GRACE. 

Sweetness, truth, and every grace, 
Which time and use are wont to teach. 
The eye may in a moment reach 

And read distinctly in her face. 

She'll with a single look inflame 

The coldest breast, the rudest tame. 

Edmund Waller, 

QQ 
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WITH THEE JOINT-PILOT, HELPMATE, 

WIFE. 

Launched on this changeful sea of life 
With thee, joint-pilot, helpmate, wife, 
Our union bark, with venturous prow, 
Set sail just twenty years ago : 
Love was our lodestar, Hope our chart. 
Our richest cargo truth of heart ; 
Prudence and Industry, in turn. 
Directed at the head and stem. 
These made our vessel safely sail, . 
'Mid many a rough and trying gale ; 
These made us steer, o'er rode and sand, 
To calm contentment's peaceful strand : 
And still, with " Providence our Guide," 
May aid us smoothly on to glide. 
Till, every shoal and quicksand past, 
The haven of heaven be ours at last. 

Anon, 

O my reviving joy I 
I cannot make thy welcome rich enough 
With all the wealth of words. 

Middleton, 

THE WIPE'S OBEDIENCE. 

What thou bidd'st, 
Unargued I obey ; so God ordains. 
God is thy law ; thou mine : to know no more 
Is woman's happiest knowledge, and her 
praise. Milton. 

WEEPING BY THEE. 

Ask if I love thee ! Oh, smiles cannot tell 
Plainer what tears are now showing too well. 
Had I not loved thee, my sky had Men clear : 
Had I not loved thee, I had not been here. 

Weeping by thee. 

Ask if I love thee ! How else could I borrow 
Pride from man's slander, and strength from 

my sorrow ? 
Laugh when they sneer at the fanatic's bride, 
Knowing no bhss, save to toil and abide. 

Weeping by thee. 

Charles KingsUy, 

THE WIFE'S DUTIES. 

Teach the young women to be sober, to 
love their husbands, to love their children, 
to be discreet, chaste, keepers at home, good, 
obedient to their own husbands, that the 
word of God be not blasphemed. 

Titus ii. 4, 5. 



HEAVEN'S OWN ATMOSPHERE AROUND 

HER FLOATS. 

Behold, how fair of eye, and niild of mien. 
Walks forth of marriage yonder gentle 

queen ! 
What chaste sobriety whene'er she speaks, 
What glad content sits smiling on her cheeks, 
What plans of goodness in that bosom flow. 
What prudent care is thj oned upon hei brow, 
What tender truth in all she docs or says. 
What pleasantness and peace in all her 

ways ! 
For ever blooming on that cheerful face. 
Home's best affections grow divine in grace ; 
Her eyes are ray'd with love, serene and 

bright : 
Charity wreathes her lips with smiles of 

light ; 
Her kindly voice hath music in its notes ; 
And heaven's own atmosphere around her 

floats ! T". S. Arthur. 

THE SELF-DENYING HUSBAND. 

Temperance, proof 
Against all trials ; industry severe 
And constant as the motion of the day; 
Stem self-denial round him spread, with 

shade 
That might be deem'd forbidding, did not 

there 
All generous feelings flourish and rejoice ; 
Forbearance, charity in deed and thought. 
And resolution competent to take 
Out of the bosom of simplicity 
All that her holy customs recommend. 

Wordsworth. 

THE HALLOWED RESTINQ-PLACE OF 

LOVE. 

Twas far beyond yon mountains, dear, wc 
plighted vows of love ; 

The ocean wave was at our feet, the autumn 
sky above. 

The pebbly shore was cover'd o'er with many 
a varied shell, 

And on the billows' curling spray the sun- 
beams glittering fell. 

But dearer scenes surround us here, and 
lovelier joys we trace, 

For here is wedded love's first home — its 
hallow'd resting-place. HalL 



Thy soft bosom breathing balm and bliss. 

Gerald Alassey. 
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DREARY WORLD AND HOMB WITHOUT 

WOMAN. 

How dreary and lone 
The world would appear, 

If women were none ! 
Twould be like a fair, 
With neither fun nor business there. 

Without their smile 
Life would be tasteless, vain, and vile ; 

A chaos of perplexity, 
A body without a soul 'twould be ; 
A roving spirit, borne 
Upon the winds forlorn ; 
A tree without or flowers or fruit ; 
A reason with no resting-place, 
A castle with no governor to it ; 

A house without a base. 
What are we, what our race. 
How good for nothing and base. 
Without fair woman to aid us ! 
What could we do, where should we go, 
How should we wander in night and woe, 
But for woman to lead us ! 

How could we love if woman were not : 
Love, — ^the brightest part of our lot : 
Love,— the only charm of living ; 
Love, — the only gift worth giving ? — 
Who would take charge of your house — say 
who 1 — 
Kitchen, and dairy, and money-chest, — 
Who but the women, who guard them 
best, — 
Guard, and adorn them too ! 
Who like them has a constant smile, 
Full of peace, of meekness full, 
When life's edge is blunt and dull. 
And sorrow and sin, in frowning file. 
Stand by the path in which we go 
Down to the grave through wasting woe ? 
All that is good is theirs, is theirs, — 
All we give and all we get ; 
And if a beam of glory yet 
Over the gloomy earth appears. 
Oh, 'tis theirs ! oh, 'tis theirs ! — 
They are the guard, the soul, the seal 
Of htm:ian hope and human weal ; 
They, — they, — none but they ; 
Woman, — sweet woman ! — let none say nay ! 

Chrisioval de Casiillejo, 



COMELY DRESSING. 

Her clothes are rather comely than costly, 
and she makes plain cloth to be velvet by 
her handsome wearing it. Fuller, 



THE GOOD WIFE'S SACRIFICES. 

To the honour, to the eternal honour of 
the sex, be it stated, that in the path of duty 
no sacrifice is to them too high or too dear. 
Nothing is with them impossible, but to 
shrink from love, honour, innocence, and re- 
ligion. The voice of pleasure or of power 
may pass by unheeded ; but the voice of 
affliction — ^never ! The chamber of the sick, 
the pillow of the dying, the vigils of the 
dead, the altars of religion, never missed the 
presence or the sympathies of woman. Timid 
though she be, and so delicate that the ''winds 
of heaven may not too roughly visit her," on 
such occasions she loses all sense of danger, 
and assumes a preternatural courage, which 
knows not, and fears not conseauences. 
Then she displays that undaunted spirit 
which neither courts difficulties nor evades 
them; that resignation which utters neither 
murmurs nor regret ; and that patience in 
suffering which seems victorious even over 
death itself. Balfour, 

THE BLESSINQ OF GOD TO BE SOUGHT. 

Let the day of hopes fulfilled be blest by 

many prayers. 
And at even-tide kneel ye together, that your 

joy be not unhallowed; 
Angels that are round you will be glad, those 

loving ministers of mercy. 
And the richest blessings of your God shall 

be poured on His favoured children. 

Tupper, 

THE WIFE A GIFT, A FAVOUR FROM 

THE LORD. 

True wife ! fond wife ! let us together lean. 
Like trees with intertwining boughs, that so 
Brave angry skies, whatever winds may 
blow : 
And, though there interpose a cloudy screen. 
Lift up their heads towards the blue serene 
From whence the sunbeams and the rain- 
drops flow. 
By which they gather strength and taller 
grow. 
And keep their shoots and saplings fresh and 

green. 
True wife ! fond wife ! we have together stood. 
Through years of trial, each supportingeach. 
Ever unto the infinite and good. 
Thy thoughts than mine have higher, wider 
reach ; 
And I have felt how true the Wise One's word ; 
Thou art indeed a gift, a favour from the 
Lord. Egone, 
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THE HEAVENLY LIGHT OP PERFECT 

LOVE. 

Yes, five long summers, love, are past, 

Since first our mutual vows were plighted; 
But Heaven unites our hands at last, 

Whose hearts have been so long united. 
That vision of a prosperous day, 

Which led our hopes from year to year, 
Is yet, perhaps, as far away 

As when we first believed it near ; 
But wasting time has not bctray'd 

This loyal bosom from its truth. 
Nor stolen from my blushing maid 

The lustre of her lovely youth : 
Her lips can smile as sweetly yet 

As when they won this heart of mine ; 
Her clustering locks of glossy jet 

As richly wreathe, as darkly shine ; 
And, all undimmed, those eyes so bright 

Still glance their clear meridian beam. 
Through lashes long, that shade their light 

Like willows by the sunny stream. 
Though vain thus long your lover's toils, 

Though vainly yet he strive again, 
Still, still he has his Laura's smiles ; 

At least he has not loved in vain ! 
And if from life's horizon now 

Some gayer tints are pass'd away, 
That gilded with too bright a glow 

The early morning of our day, 
Yet, as those orient colours fly, 

A clearer noon expands above : 
The ray serene of constancy, 

And heavenly light of perfect love. 

Horace Twiss, 



PURE AND STRONG IS WOMANHOOD. 

She bow'd her head before the throne 

Of the Eternal King, — 
The sun upon her forehead shone 

With the first light of spring ; 
In meekness and in love she stood, 

A thing of mortal care ; 
But pure and strong is womanhood, 

In faithfulness and prayer. 

Oh, strong is woman in the power 

Of loveliness and youth ! 
And rich in her heart's treasured dower 

Of strong, unchanging truth ; 
But who may tell her spirit's might, 

Above what strength may dare. 
When in life's troubles and its night 

Her heart is bow'd in prayer ? 

Stebbing. 



SECRET OF WOMAN'S POWER. 

Still woman draws new power, new empire 

still. 
From every blessing and from every ill ; 
Vice on her bosom lulls remorseful care, 
And virtue hopes congenial virtue there. 
Still she most hides the strength that most 

subdues. 
To gain each end its opposite pursues ; 
Lures by neglect, advances by delay, 
And gains command by swearing to obey. 

C/tarles Lamb. 

Not then mistrust, but tender love, enjoins 
That I should mind thee oft, and mind thou 
me. Milton. 



THE LOVE OF A WIFE INCOMPARABLE. 

There is nothing upon this earth that can 
compare with the faithful attachment of a 
wife ; no creature, who, for the object of her 
love, is so indomitable, so persevering, so 
ready to suffer and die. Under the most 
depressing circumstances, woman's weakness 
becomes a mighty power, her timidity becomes 
fearless courage, all her shrinking and sink- 
ing pass away, and her spirit acquires the 
firmness of marble — adamantine firmness — 
when circumstances drive her to put forth all 
her energies under the inspiration of her 
affections. Daniel Webster. 

THIS SWEET WEE WIPE O* MINE. 

She is a winsome wee thing. 
She is a handsome wee thing. 
She is a bonnie wee thing. 
This sweet wee wife o' mine. 

I never saw a fairer, 
I never lo'ed a dearer, 
And neist my heart HI wear her. 
For fear my jewel tine. 

The warld's wrack, we share o't. 
The warstle and the care o't, 
Wi' her I'll blithely bear it, 
And think my lot divine. 

Burns. 

THE GRACEFUL WIFE. 

Those graceful acts. 
Those thousand decencies, that daily flow 
From all her words and actions. 

Milton. 
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DISCOURSE ON MARRIAGE. 

" Be not bitter against her ; " and this is 
the least index and signification of love ; a 
civil man is never bitter against a friend or a 
stranger, much less to him that enters under 
his roof, and is secured by the laws of hospi- 
tality. But a wife does all that, and more ; 
she quits all her interest for his love, she 
gives him all that she can give, she is as 
much the same person as another can be the 
same who is conjoined by love, and mystery, 
and religion, and all that is sacred and pro- 
fane. They have the same fortune, the same 
family, the same children, the same religion, 
the same interest, "the same flesh," and 
therefore this the Apostle urges : " No man 
hateth his own flesh, but nourisheth and 
cherisheth it ;" and he certainly is strangely 
sacrilegious, and a violator of the rights of 
hospitality and sanctuary, who uses her rudely 
who is fled for protection, not only to his 
house, but also to his heart and bosom. A 
wise man will not wrangle with any one, 
much less with his dearest relative ; and if it 
is accounted indecent to embrace in public, 
it is extremely shameful to brawl in public : 
for the other is in itself lawful ; but this 
never, though it were assisted with the best 
circumstances of which it is capable. Marcus 
Aurelius said, that " a wise man ought often 
to admonish his wife, to reprove her seldom, 
but never to lay his hands upon her;" and 
Homer brings in Jupiter sometimes speaking 
sharply to Juno, according to the Greek 
liberty and empire, but made a pause at 
striking her : and the ancients used to sacriflce 
to Juno, " the president of marriage," without 
gall ; and St. Basil observes and urges it, 
by way of upbraiding quarrelling husbands ; 
"the viper casts out all his poison when he 
marries his female." He is worse than a 
viper, who for the reverence of this sacred 
union will not abstain from such a poisonous 
bitterness ; and how shall he embrace that 
person whom he hath smitten reproachfully ? 
For those kindnesses are indecent which the 
fighting-man pays unto his wife. St. Chry- 
sostom, preaching earnestly against this bar- 
barous inhumanity of striking the wife, or 
reviling her with evil language, says, " It is 
as if a king should beat his viceroy and use 
him like a dog ; from whom most of that 
reverence and majesty must needs depart, 
which he first put upon him, and the subjects 
shall pay him less duty, how much his prince 
hath treated him with less civility ; but the 



loss redounds to himself; and the govern- 
ment of the whole family shall be disordered 
if blows be laid upon that shoulder which, to- 
gether with the other, ought to bear nothing 
but the cares and the issues of a prudent 
government.^' And it is observable, that no 
roan ever did this rudeness for a virtuous 
end ; it is an incompetent instrument, and 
may proceed from wrath and folly, but can 
never end in virtue and the unions of a pru- 
dent and fair society. " If you strike, you 
exasperate the wound," and, like Cato at 
Utica in his despair, tear the wounds in 
pieces ; and yet he that did so ill to himself 
whom he loved well, he loved not women 
tenderly, and yet would never strike ; and if 
the man cannot endure her talking, how can 
she endure his striking.? But this caution 
contains a duty in it which none prevaricate 
but the meanest of the people, fools and 
bedlams, whose kindness is a curse, whose 
government is by chance and violence^ and 
their families are herds of talking cattle. 
The marital love is infinitely removed from 
all possibility of such rudeness : it is a thing 
pure as light, sacred as a temple, lasting as 
the world That love that can cease was 
never true. It contains in it all " sweetness," 
and all "society" and "felicity," and all 
" prudence " and all " wisdom." For there is 
nothing can please a man without love ; and 
if a man be weary of the wise discourses 
of the apostles and of the innocency of an 
even anci a private fortune, or hates peace or 
a fruitful year, he hath reaped thorns and 
thistles from the choicest flowers of paradise ; 
"for nothing can sweeten felicity itself, but 
love ; " but when a man dwells in love, then 
the breasts of his wife are pleasant as the 
droppings upon the hill of Hermon, her eyes 
are fair as the light of heaven, she is a foun- 
tain sealed, and he can quench his thirst, 
and ease his cares, and lay his sorrow down 
upon her lap, and can retire home to his 
sanctuary and refectory, and his gardens of 
sweetness and chaste refreshments. No man 
can tell but he that loves his children how 
many delicious accents make a man's heart 
dance in the pretty conversation of those dear 
pledges ; their childishness, their stammer- 
ing, their little angers, their innocence, their 
imperfections, their necessities, are so many 
little emanations of joy and comfort to him 
that delights in their persons and society ; 
but he that loves not his wife and children 
feeds a lioness at home, and broods a nest 
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of sorrows ; and blessing itself cannot make 
him happy ; so that all the commandments 
of God enjoining a man to " love his wife," 
are nothing but so many necessities and 
capacities of joy. "She that is loved, is 
sate ; and he that loves is joyful." Love is a 
union of all things excellent ; it contains in 
it proportion and satisfaction, and rest and 
confidence ; and I wish that this were so 
much proceeded in, that the heathens them- 
selves could not go beyond us in this virtue, 
and its proper and its appendant happiness. 

Burton, 

THE PRUDENT WIFE. 

Men talk in raptures of youth and beauty, 
wit and sprighthness, in their wives , but 
after seven years' union, not one of them is 
to be compared to good family management, 
which is seen at every meal, and felt every 
hour in the husband's purse. 

Witherspoon, 



She never crosseth her husband in the 
spring-tide of his anger, but stays till it be 
ebbing-water. Surely men, contrary to iron, 
are worse to be wrought upon when they are 
hot. Fuller. 

A GOOD WIFE. 

As for my wife, 
I would you had her spirit in such another, 
The third o' the world is yours. 

Shakespeare, 



You are my true and honourable wife ; 
As dear to me as are the ruddy drops 
That visit my sad heart. 

Shakespeare. 

HAPPINESS ENOUGH. 

I say to thee, 
Thou dost all earthly good by much excel ; 
Thou and God's blessing are enough for me. 

Jean Ingelow, 

MY LIFE, MY STRENGTH, MY BEAUTY! 

Come nearer, thou wild witch ! nearer, I say. 
Be to me as the green is to the leaf. 
Crimson to roses, juice to the fresh plant — 
My life, my strength, my beauty ! 

Barry Cornwall. 



LIKE ME BE CHASTELY HAPPY. 

You see, fair Elfrid, how you charm my 

thoughts ; 
I cannot count the hours while you are by. 
My blessings, like Time's moments, pass 

untold. 
For the rich joys you give slip by unmark'd, 
While still fresh joys succeed them ; my past 

bliss 
In a contracted circle strikes remembrance, 
While future oceans of immense delight 
Roll deeply through the prospects of my soul. 
Oh, could the sinful world be bless'd like me ! 
Like me be chastely happy ! Vice would die, 
And the deluded taste of giddy man 
Find Innocence and Happiness no strangers. 

Hill. 



I LOVE THEE TO THE LAST. 

Year after year, as sure as birds* returning, 
Or field-flowers blossoming above the 
wintry mould, 
Year after year, in work, or mirth, or mourn- 
ing, 
Love we with love's own youth, that never 

can grow old. 

Sweetheart and ladye-love ! queen of boyish 
passion ! 
Strong hope of passion, content of age 
begun ! 
Loved in a hundred ways, each in a different 
fashion, 
Yet loved supremely, solely, as we never 
love but one ! 

Dearest and bonniest ! though blanch'd 
those curling tresses. 
Though loose clings the wedding-ring to 
that thin hand of thine ; 
Brightest of all eyes the eye that love 
expresses ! 
Sweetest of all lips the lips long since 
kiss'd mine ! 

So let the world go round, with all its sighs 
and sinning, 
Its mad shout o'er fancied bliss, its howl 
o'er pleasures past : 
That which it calls love's end to us was 
love's beginning : 
I clasp my arms about thy neck and love 
thee to the last. Miss Muloch. 
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A GOOD WIFE DEFINED. 

" A well-nurtured woman is a man's best 
and truest friend.'' Her fidelity is inviolable 
as the covenant of the Most High, and her 
purity unsullied as the light of heaven. 
Absent, as well as present, her husband 
relies upon her, for the preservation of his 
possessions, and of herself, the dearest and 
most precious of alL With such a steward 
at home, freed from care and anxiety, he 
goes forth to his own employment, whatever 
it may be. Instead of squandering his sub- 
stance to g^tify her own vanity and folly, 
the economy of his wife furnishes the supplies, 
and nothing is wanting in due time and 
place. '* She will do him good, and not evil, 
all the days of her life." She will never abuse 
the confidence reposed in her, but endeavour 
to render herself daily more and more worthy 
of it And even if her endeavours should 
not always meet with the desired success — if 
the good man should happen to be a little 
out of spirits or out of temper, she will not 
therefore become so too ; ner cheerfulness 
will revive and restore him. She will still 
" do him good, and not evil," while he lives, 
and if she survive him, will continue to show 
the same kind attention and regard to his 
family and to his character. 

You are to give honour unto the wife. 
What honour? 

The honour of Esteem. This is to arise 
from a consciousness of her worth, and a 
knowledge of her importance in the com- 
munity, in the family, and to yourselves, by 
polishing your character, dividing your cares, 
soothing your sorrows, affording you in a 
peaceful home a refuge from the storm. 

The honour of Attachment. This affection 
is to be peculiar, undivided, unrivalled. No- 
thing is to wear it away, nothing to diminish 
it ; no length of time, no discovery of imper- 
fection. 

The honour of Attention. Upon what prin- 
ciple can a man justify indifference, omissions 
of observance, and heedless manners towards 
a wife } Has he not chosen her ? Has he 
not declared his preference? Are not the 
vows of God upon him? Is she not the 
chief relation he possesses on earth ? 

The honour of Confidence. You are not to 
proceed without her knowledge and advice. 
In many cases her opinion may be prefer- 
able to your own. Her judgment may be 
less clouded by interest. 



The honour of Maintenance. You are to 
provide for her, and enable her to appear 
becoming her rank and situation in life. 
" If any provide not for his own, and especially 
for those of his own house, he hath denied 
the faith, and is worse than an infidel." 

Dr, Burns, 



LOVE'S ENDLESS CALENDAR. 

I will be a miser of thee ; watch thee ever — 
At mom, at noon, at eve, and all the night 
We will have clocks that with their silver 

chime 
Shall measure out the moments, and 111 

mark 
The time, and keep love's endless calendar. 
To-day I'll note a smile ; to-morrow how 
Your bright eyes spoke — how saucily; and 

then 
Record a kiss pluck'd from your currant lip, 
And say how long 'twas taking : then thy 

voice, 
As rich as stringM harp swept by the winds 
In autumn, gentle as the touch that falls 
On screnader's moonlit instrument 
Nothing shall pass unheeded. Thou art 
My household goddess : nay, smile not, nor 

shake 
Backward thy clustering curls incredulous : 
I swear she is and shall ever be my love. 

Barry Cornwall, 



SHE MUCH OBEY'D HIM, BUT SHE 
LOVED HIM MORE. 

A wife as tender, and as true withal, 
As the first woman was before her fall ; 
Made for the man, of whom she was a part — 
Made to attract his eyes, and keep his heart 
A second Eve, but by no crime accurst ; 
As beauteous, not as brittle as the first 

Love and obedience to her lord she bore ; 
She much obe/d him, but she loved him 

more : 
Not awed to duty by superior sway, 
But taught by his indulgence to obey. 

Dryden, 

ONE SOFT WORD OF THINE. 

There's more in one soft word of thine 
Than in the world's defied rebuke. 

Byron 



A TRUE WIPE IS A TRUE FRIEND. 

A wife is the sweetest part in the harmony 
of our being, to the love of which, as the 
charms of nature enchant us, so the law of 
grace by special privilege invites us. With- 
out her, man, if piety does not restrain him, is 
the creator of sin. She is so true a friend, 
her husband may to her communicate even 
his ambitions, and if success crown not ex- 
pectation, remain nevertheless uncontemned. 
She is a colleague with him in the empire of 
prosperity, and a safe retiring-place when 
adversity exiles him from the world. She is 
so chaste, she never understood the language 
passion speaks in, nor with a smile applauds 
It, although there appear wit in the metaphor. 
She is fair only to win on his affections; nor 
would she be mistress of the most eloquent 
beauty, if there were danger that might per- 
suade the passionate auditory to the least 
irregular thought. She is noble by a long 
descent, but her memory is so evil a herald, 
she never boasts the story of her ancestors. 
She is so moderately rich, that the defect of 
portion doth neither bring penury to his 
estate, nor the superfluity licence her to riot. 
She is liberal, and yet owes not ruin to vanity, 
but knows charity to be the soul of goodness, 
and virtue without reward, often prone to be 
her own destroyer. She is much at home, 
and when she visits, it is for mutual commerce, 
not for intelligence. She is so general in her 
acquaintance, that she is familiar with all 
whom fame speaks virtuous, but thinks there 
can be no friendship but with one, and there- 
fore hath neither lady-friend nor private 
servant. She so squares her passion to her 
husband's fortunes, that in the country she 
lives without a froward melancholy, in the 
t(^n without a fantastic pride. She is in- 
quisitive only of new ways to please him, and 
her wit sails by no other compass than that 
of his direction. In him she believes Paradise 
circumscribed. His virtues are her wonder 
and imitation, and his errors her credulity 
thinks no more frailty than makes him de- 
scend to the title of man. In a word, she so 
lives, that she may die and leave no cloud 
upon her memory, but have her character 
nobly mentioned. Habington, 

SOLACE IN A WIFE. 

Dark is my day whiles her fayre light I mis, 
And dead my life that wants such lively blis. 

Spenser. 



THERE'S NOT AN HOUR BUT I AM 
WITH THEE. 

Duke, My own sweet love 1 Oh, my dear, 
peerless wife ! 
By the blue sky and all its crowding stars, 
I love you better — oh, far better than 
Woman was ever loved. There's not an hour 
Of day or dreaming night but I am with 

thee : 
There's not a wind but whispers of thy name. 
And not a flower that sleeps beneath the 

moon 
But in its hues or fragrance tells a tale 
Of thee, my love, to thy Mirandola. 
Speak, dearest Isidora,— can you love 
As I do ? Can — but no, no, I shall grow 
Foolish if thus I talk. You must be gone — 
You must be gone, fair Isidora, else 
The business of the dukedom will cease. 
I speak the truth, by Dian. Even now 
Gheraldi waits without (or should) to see me. 
In faith, you must go : one kiss ; and so 
away. 

Isid, Farewell, my lord. 

Duke, We'll ride together, dearest, 
Some few hours hence. 

Isid, Just as you please, — farewell. 

Duke, Farewell ! With what a waving air 
she goes 
Along the corridor ! How like a fawn ! 
Yet statelier. Hark 1 no sound, however 

soft. 
Nor gentlest echo, telleth when she treads ; 
But every motion of her shape doth seem 
Hallow'd by silence. Thus did Hebe grow 
Amidst the gods, a paragon : and thus — 
Away ! Tm grown the very fool of love ! 

Proctor. 



THE WIFE TO SELECT. 

Good sir, if you'll show the best of your 
skill 

To pick a virtuous creature. 
Then pick such a wife, as you love a life. 

Of a comely grace and feature. 
The noblest part let it be her heart, 

Without deceit or cunning. 
With a nimble wit, and all things flt, 

With a tongue that's never running ; 
The hair of her head it must not be red, 

But fair and brown as a berry ; 
Her forehead high with a crystal eye, 

Her lips as red as a cherry. 

Sir yokn Mennis, 
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ALL JOYS ARE 8UMM*D IN THBB. 

Ob, thou art my soul itself, wealth, friend- 
ship, honour ! 

All present ioys, and earnest of all future, 

Are summ'd in thee : methinks, when in thy 
arms, 

Thus leaning on thy breast, one minute's 
more 

Than a long thousand years of vulgar hours. 

Ohvay. 

MARRIAGE A SECOND EDEN. 

What is there in the vale of life 
Half so delightful as a wife. 
When friendship, love, and peace, combine 
To stamp the marriage-bona divine ? 
The stream of pure and genuine love 
Derives its current from above ; 
And earth a second Eden shows, 
Where'er the healing water flows. 

ANSWERING LIP WITH LIP. 

Beautiful, eager, triumphant, he leapt back 
again to his treasure ; 

Leapt back again, full blest, toward arms 
spread wide to receive him. 

Brimnil of honour he clasp'd her, and brim- 
ful of love she caressed him : 

Answering lip with lip. Charles Kingsley, 

THE FUTURE I CAN TRUST WITH THEE. 

There is no one thing more lovely in this 
life, more full of divine courage, than when a 
voung maiden, from her past life, from her 
happy childhood — when she rambled over 
every field and moor around her home ; when 
a mother anticipated her wants and soothed 
her little cares, when brothers and sisters 
grew from merry playmates to loving, trust- 
nil friends ; from Christmas gatherings and 
romps, the summer festivals in bower or 
garden ; from the rooms sanctified by the 
death of relatives ; from the secure back- 
grounds of her childhood, and girlhood, and 
maidenhood, looks out into the dark and un- 
illuminated future, away from all that, and 
yet, unterrified, undaunted, leans her fair 
cheek upon her lover's breast, and whispers, 
•* Dear heart ! I cannot see, but I believe. 
The past was beautiful, but the future I can 
trust— with thee ! " Leigh Hunt 



Take the daughter of a good mother. 

Fuller, 



COMPANIONSHIP DOUBLES ALL JOY. 

Every man rejoices twice, when he hath 
a partner of his joy. A friend shares my 
sorrow, and makes it but a moiety ; but he 
swells my joy and makes it double. For so 
two channels divide the river, and lessen it 
into rivulets, and make it fordable, and apt 
to be drunk up at the first revels of the Siriaii 
star : but two torches do not divide, but in- 
crease the flame ; and though my tears are 
the sooner dried up when they run upon my 
friend's cheeks in the furrows of compassion, 
yet, when my flame has kindled his lamp, we 
unite the glories and make them radiant, like 
the golden candlesticks that bum before the 
throne of God, because they shine by num- 
bers, by unions, and confederations of light 
and joy. Jeremy Taylor, 



A GOOD WIPE HEAVEN'S BEST GIFT. 

"' A good wife," says an old and eloquent 
writer, " is heaven's last best gift to a man ; his 
angel of mercy ; minister of graces innumer- 
able ; his gem of many virtues ; his casket of 
jewels. Her voice, his sweetest music ; her 
smiles, his brightest day ; her kiss, the guar- 
dian of innocence ; her arms, the pale of his 
safety, the balm of his health, the balsam of 
his life ; her industry, his surest wealth ; her 
economy, his safest steward ; her lips, his 
faithful counsellors ; her bosom, the softest 
pillow of his cares, and her prayers the ablest 
advocates of heaven's blessing on his head. 
A married man falling into misfortune is 
more apt to retrieve his situation in the 
world tnan a single one, chiefly because his 
spirits are soothed and retrieved by domestic 
endearments, and his self-respect kept alive 
by finding, that, although all abroad be dark- 
ness and humiliation, yet there is a little 
world of love at home over which he is 
monarch." Jeremy Taylor, 



HER MIND AND FACE A PARADISE 

UNTAINTED. 

She is of the best blood, yet betters it 
With all the graces of an excellent spirit: 
Mild as the infant rose, and innocent 
As when heaven lent her us. Her mind, as 

well 
As face, is yet a Paradise untainted 
With blemishes, or the spreading weeds of 

vice. R, Baron, 
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HER LIFE WAS ONE FULL STREAM CF 

LOVE. 

She was a creature framed by love divine 
For mortal love to musen life away 
In pondering her perfections ; so unmoved 
Amidst the world's contentions, if they 'cu^ h'd 
No vital chord nor troubled what she !o\ed, 
Philosophy might look her in the face, 
And, like a hermit stooping to the well 
That yields him sweet refreshment, might 

therein 
See but his own serenity reflected 
With a more heavenly tenderness of hue ! 
Yet whilst the world's ambitious, empty can s, 
Its small disquietude and insect stings, 
Disturbed her never ; she was one made up 
Of feminine affections, and her life 
Was one full stream of love from fount to 

sea. Henry Taylor, 

SWEET WIFE. 

The world goes up, and the world goes down, 
And the sunshine follows the rain ; 

And yesterday's sneer and yesterday's frown 
Can never come over again. 

Sweet wife ! 
No, never come over again. 

For woman is warm though man be cold, 

And the night will hallow the day ; 
Till the heart which at even was weary and 
old, 
Can rise in the morning gay. 

Sweet wife ! 
To its work in. the morning gay. 

Charles Kittgsley, 

MY LIGHT OF LIFE. 

She is my light of life ! 
The lustrous dawn and radiance of the day 
At noon : and she has burn'd the colours in 
To richer depths across the sun at setting : 
And my tired lids she closes: then in 

dreams 
Descends a shaft of glory barr'd with stairs, 
And leads my spirit up. And thus through 

sleep, not death, 
Remote from earthly cares and vexing jars, 
I taste the stillness of the life to come. 

Thomas VVooltier, 



No man can either live piously or die 
righteously without a wife. 

Richtcr, 



DREAMS AND FANCIES BEAUTIFUL 1 

Her heart made promise to forbear, 
Indeed, from any bitter grief 
Or doubt of fate, and took relief 
In golden seeming of the sweet 
Fair days that brought the future fleet. 

And in that chamber, where she dwelt 

Most with the thought of him, she felt 

— Oh, many a tender ecstasy, 

In lonely noontime, when the sea 

Glow'd and made music from afar — 

Or in the twilight, when the star 

Of Venus sweet came out to rule 

The dreams and fancies beautiful 

Of lovers ; and if any sight 

Or time or thing gave her delight, 

Yea, if the golden time or dim 

She loved, it was because of him. 

And when, — amid the changeful round 

Of deeds wherein her fancy found 

Some consolation or pastime, 

Through precious toil or chanted rh>Tne 

Of song, that many an hour made full 

Of solace, — in delicious lull 

His voice would reach her, and the tide 

Of the soft parting words would glide 

Through the calm space of thoughts and 

sighs 
Her heart was, — she would dearly prize 
That moment : 

And she had no fear 
That he, the only one she loved, 
Could be of any other moved 
To real forgetting. Many a way 
She found to keep her heart half gay, 
And pleased with every wanton thought 
The hope or memory of him brought. 
Then there was ever and again 
Upon her lips the happy stain 
His kiss had left there, like a touch 
Of flowers,— a little thing, not much 
In telling, but indeed a charm 
Quite potent to keep off the harm 
Of many a doubt and bitter fret, 
Of sorrow, yea, to soothe her yet. 

Arthur IV, E, O^Shaughntssy. 



GROWTH OF A HUSBAND'S LOVE. 

At first I did adore a twinkling star. 
But now I worship a celestial sun. 

Shakespeare, 
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THOU SUNSHINE IN MY SOUL I 

Although I know all earthly forms 

Must meet with earth's decay, 
I cannot think thy beauty's life 

Will ever pass away. 
When meaner shapes of loveliness 

Return with every rain, 
Can I believe that thou wilt fade, 

And never come again ? 

When summer warms the forest fair, 

Its flowers again will blow ; 
When winter chills again the air, 

Again we'll see the snow; 
The brook will flash through emerald grass. 

The star from heaven high ;— 
If lesser beauty cannot pass, 

Can thine, sweet darling, die ? 

To think the love I feel for thee 

Is love for earth alone, 
That were a pain no joy on earth 

Could e'er on earth atone. 
The Lord who gave thee to my heart 

Wields no such torturing rod : 
Sweet heart, because I live in thee, 

I do believe in God. 

Thou dearest of all living things, 

Thou sunshine in my soul. 
In thee a light of life upsprings 

Beyond all life's control. 
Full many a dungeon gets its light 

From heaven through narrow bars ; 
To me there came an angel bright ; 

1 thought no more of stars. 

Charles Godfrey Leland, 

THB HUSBAND'S POWER PATERNAL 
AND FRIENDLY. 

A husband's power over his wife is paternal 
and friendly, not magisterial and despotic. 
When Adam made that fond excuse for his 
folly in eating the forbidden tree, he said, — 
"The woman Thou gavest to be with me, 
she gave me." He says not, "The woman 
which Thou gavest to me," no such thing ; she 
is none of his goods, none of his possessions, 
not to be reckoned amongst his servants : 
God did not give her to him so ; but, " The 
woman Thou gavest to be with me, that is to 
be the partner of my joys and my sorrows, 
Thou gavest her for use, not for dominion." 
"5"/ tu CaiuSy ego Caia" was publicly pro- 
claimed upon the threshold, when the bride 
entered the Roman bridegroom's hands and 
power. Jeremy Taylor, 



BONE OP MY BONE THOU ART. 

With thee 
Certain my resolution is to die ; 
How can I live without thee, how forego 
Thy sweet converse and love so dearly joined, 
To live again in these wild woods forlorn ? 
Should God create another Eve, and I 
Another rib afford, yet loss of thee 
Would never from my heart ; no, no, I feel 
The link of nature draw me : flesh of flesh, 
Bone of my bone thou art, and from thy 

state 
Mine never shall be parted, bliss or woe. 

Milton, 

THE WIFE NOT TO BE OVERTASKED. 

Oh, be a gentle master to me, love ! 
Don't overtask me, lest the duty, which 
'Twere sweetness to discharge, grow weari- 
ness, 
And I do cast the heavy burden down 
I lack the strength to bear. 

Kuowles, 

WOMAN'S DIGNITY IN THE DAY OF WOE. 

In the day of woe, she ever rose 
Upon the mind with added majesty, 
As the dark mountain more sublimely towers 
Mantled in clouds and storm. 

Joanna Baillie, 

THOU HAST MY KEY OF THOUGHT. 

Shall I know anything unknown to thee ? 

Thou hast my soul, thou keep'st my key of 
thought. 

How can my secrets then be hid from thee ? 

Yes, I will tell thee, though my death suc- 
ceeds it, Rowe. 

THE WIFE'S TRUE POWER. 

She who ne'er answers till a husband cool«, 
Or, if she rules him, never shows she rules ; 
Charms by accepting, by submitting sways. 
Yet has her humour most when she obeys. 

Pope, 

She is as constant as the stirs 
That never vary, and more chaste than they. 

Proctor, 

Whosoever findeth a wife, findeth a good 
thing, and obtaineth favour of the Lord. 

Pr^verks xviii. 2X 




GENTLE CHARITIES AND HEROIC 
SELF-DENIAL. 

It is a common fallacy for people with 
good intentions, but of little energy or firm- 
ness of principle, to fancy, while listening to 
the recital of great deeds, that they, too, 
should have acted nobly had their lot been 
cast in stirring and eventful times. Doubt- 
less circumstances develop character, and are 
as it were a setting to the picture of a life : 
but, on the other hand, character controls 
circumstance ; and it may be asserted that 
there is no position so unfavourable that a 
high and earnest nature placed in it must of 
necessity fade away to the dull and common- 
place. It is good to feel assured of this truth 
— good to have a perfect faith that, if we take 
up the duties which lie in our path, they will 
surely expand till they present sphere enough 
for the exercise of all our virtue ; and good 
to study, with loving admiration and wife-like 
sympathy, a life passed almost from first to 
last m gentle charities and heroic self-denial. 

Mrs. Newton Crosland. 



THE DARKER, SADDER DUTIES OP 

A WIPE. 

Dearest, I did not dream, four years ago. 
When through your veil I saw your bright 
tear shine. 
Caught your clear whisper, exquisitely low. 

And felt your soft hands tremble into mine, 
That in so brief, so very brief a space. 
He, who in love both clouds and cheers 
our life, 
Would lay on you, so full of light, joy, grace. 

The darker, sadder duties of the wife : 
Doubts, fears, and frequent toil, and con- 
stant care 
For this poor frame, by sickness sore 
bested ; 
The daily tendence on the fractious chair, 
The nightly vigil by the feverish bed. 

Yet not unwelcomed doth this mom arise. 
Though with more gladsome beams it 
might have shone : 
Strength of these weak hands, light of these 
dim eyes. 
In sickness^ as in health — bless you, my 
own ! W, M, Praed, 



Easy smiles dispelled the silent fear. 

Prior, 



REAL SOCIETY AND COMPANIONSHIP. 

How pleasantly the evening hoursrmay be 
made to pass, when a woman who really can 
converse will thus beguile the time. But on 
the other hand, how wretched is the portion 
of that man who dreads the dulness of his 
own fireside ! who sees the clog of his ex- 
istence ever seated there ; the same, in the 
deadening influence she has upon his spirit 
to-day, as yesterday, to-morrow, the next day 
and the next ! Welcome, thrice welcome is 
the often invited visitor, who breaks the 
dismal dual of this scene. Married women 
are often spoken of in high terms of com- 
mendation for their personal services, their 
handiwork, and their domestic management ; 
but I am inclined to think that a married 
woman, possessing all these, and even beauty 
too, yet wanting conversation, might become 
''weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable" in 
the estimation of her husband ; and, finally, 
might drive him from his home by the 
leaden weight of her uncompanionable society. 
I know not whether other minds have felt 
the same as mine under the pressure of some 
personal presence without fellowship of feci- 
mg. Innocent and harmless the individual 
may be who thus inflicts the grievance, yi t 
there is an irksomeness in their mere bodily 
presence almost intolerable to be borne ; and 
m proportion to the estimate we form of real 
society and companionship, and sympathy of 
feeling, is the dread we entt rtain of associa- 
tion with mere animal life in its human form, 
while nothing of this fellowship of feeling is 
experienced. Mrs, Ellis, 



THE MAJESTY OP MATRON GRACE. 

So grave, so wondering, so content. 

As one new waked to conscious life. 
Whose sudden joy with fear is blent^ 
He said, " My wife." 

•* My wife, how beautiful you are ! " 
Then closer at her side reclined ; 

•• I see 
The majesty of matron grace. 
And learn how pure, how fair can be 

My own wife's face : 

'' Pure with all faithful passion, fair 

With tender smiles, that come and go, 
And comforting as April air 
After the snow." 

Jean Ingelow, 
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ALL THESE GOOD PARTS A PERFECT 
WOMAN MAKE. 

Then may I trust her body with her mind, 
And, thereupon secure, need never know 

The pangs of jealousy : and love doth find 
More pain to doubt her false than find 
her so; 

For patience is, of evils that are known, 

The certain remedy ; but doubt hath none. 

And be that thought once stirr'd, 'twill never 
die, 
Nor will the grief more mild by custom 
prove, 
Nor yet amendment can it satisfy ; 

The anguish more or less is as our love : 
This misery doth from jealousy ensue, 
That we may prove her false, but cannot true. 

• • ft • « ft 

Give me, next good, an understanding wife, 
By nature wise, not leamM by much art ; 

Some knowledge on her part will, all her life^ 
More scope of conversation impart ; 

Besides her inborn virtue fortify ; 

They are most firmly good that best know 
why. 

A passive understanding to conceive, 
And judgment to discern, 1 wish to find ; 

Bey ona that all as hazardous I leave; 

Learning and pregnant wit, in womankind, 

What it finds malleable it makes frail. 

And doth not add more ballast, but more 
sail. 

• • • • ft ft 

So fair at least let me imagine her ; 
That thought to me is truth. Opinion 

Cannot in matters of opinion err ; 
And as my fancy her conceives to be, 
Ev'n such my senses both do feel and see. 

• • • • • • 

Beauty in decent shape and colour lies ; 
Colours the matter are, and shape the 
soul ; 
The soul — which from no single part doth 
rise, 
But from the just proportion of the 
whole ; 
And is a mere spiritual harmony ; 
Of every part united in the eye. 

No circumstance doth beauty fortify 
Like graceful fashion, native comeliness ; 



But let that fashion more to modesty 
Tend than assurance — Modesty doth set 

The face in her just place, from passion free ; 
Tis both the mind's and body's beauty met. 

All these good parts a perfect woman make ; 

Add love to me, they make a perfect wife ; • 
Without her love, her beauty I should take 

As that of pictures dead — that gives it hfe ; 
Till then her beauty, like the sun, doth shme 
Alike to all ; — that only makes it mine. 

Sir Thomas Overbury. 

WOMAN'S SPHERE. 

Woman, with milder enjoyment contented. 
Plucks the bloom of each hour in suc- 
cession presented ; 
'Mid cares that distiact not, but sweetly 
employ. 
More rich and more free in her limited 

sphere, 
Than he in his wisdom's, his glory's career, 
And all the wide circle of fanciful joy. 

Schiller^ 
(translated by the Earl of Derby). 

PRAISE FROM THE VOICE WE LOVE. 

Praise from thy lips, what is it worth to me ? 
They know, who know the worth of fame — a 

star 
Pluck'd from high heaven to set upon the 

brow. 
Speak it again, for it is sweet to hear 
Praise from the voice we love ; and thine is 

soft, 
And hath a touch of tenderness, as 'twere 
A gentle flower grown musicaL 

Derozier. 

WHERE BEAUTY IS MERITS ARE MORE 

VIRTUOUS. 

'Tis not to make me iealcus 
To say my wife is fair, feeds well, loves com- 
pany. 
Is free of speech, sings, plays, and dances 

well ; 
Where virtue is, these are more virtuous : . 
Nor from mine own weak merits will I draw 
The smallest fear or doubt of her revolt ; 
For she had eyes, and chose me. No ! 
Ill see before I doubt ; when I doubt, prove ; 
And, on the proof, there is no more but this^ 
Away at once with love, or jealousy ! 

Shakespeare, 



SUNSHINE OR STORM, WE WILL BEAR 
IT TOGETHER. 

Come, Patrick, clear up the storms on your 

brow ; 
You were kind to me once — will you frown 

on me now ? — 
Shall the storm settle here, when from heaven 

it departs, 
And the cold from without find its way to our 

hearts ? 
No, Patrick, no ! sure the wintriest weather 
Is easily borne when we bear it together. 

Though the rain's dropping through from 

the roof to the floor, 
And the wind whistles free where there once 

was a door, 
Can ihe rain, or the snow, or the storm wash 

away 
All the warm vows we made in our love's 

early day ? 
No, Patrick, no! sure the dark stormy weather 
Is easily borne, if we bear it together. 

When you stole out to woo me when labour 

was done, 
And the day that was closing to us seem'd 

begun. 
Did we care if the sunset was bright on the 

flowers. 
Or if we crept out amid darkness and showers? 
No, Patrick ! we talk'd, while we braved ihe 

wild weather, 
Of all we could bear if we bore it together. 

Soon, soon will these dark dreary days be 
gone by, 

And our hearts be lit up with a beam from 
the sky ! 

Oh, let not our spirits, embittered with pain, 

Be dead to the sunshine that came to us 
then ! 

Heart in heart, hand in hand, let us welcome 
the weather. 

And, sunshine or storm, we will bear it to- 
gether. Hon, Mrs. Norton, 

LOVE ON EARTH MEANS ENDLESS JOY 

IN HEAVEN. 

The Past is in thy grace, sweetheart. 

The Present in thine eyes ; 
But in thy voice the Future thrills 

With all its harmonies. 
Thou showest God in calm or mirth ; 

There is a promise given 
In thy deep eyes, that love on earth 

Means endless joy in heaven. 

CharUs Godfrey Leland, 



THE CHARITA-LE WIFE. 

Such multitudes she fed, she clothed, she 

nurst. 
That she herself might fear her wanting 

first. 
Of her five talents other five she made. 



Nor did her alms from ostentation fall. 
Or proud desire of praise— tht soul gave all ; 
Umbribed it gave ; or if a bribe appear, 
No less than heaven, to heap huge treasures 
there. 

The distJint heard by fame her pious dce«'s, 
And laid her up for their extremest needs ; 
A future cordial for a fainting mind, 
For what was ne'er refused, all hoped to 

find, 
Each in his turn ; the rich might freely 

come, 
As to a friend : — but to the poor 'twas home. 

• •••«• 

For zeal like hers her servants were too 

slow ; 
She was the first, where need required, to go ; 
Herself the foundress and attendant too. 

Drydcn, 

HER EVE BEAMS ON MY HEART LIKE 
LIGHT FROM HEAVEN. 

Thou askest what hath changed my heart, 
And where hath fled my youthful folly t 

I tell thee Tamars virtuous art 
Hath made my spirit holy. 

Her eye, as soft and blue as even, 
When day and night are calmly meeting, 

Beams on my heart like light from heaven, 
And purifies its beating. 

The shadowy blush that tints her cheek. 

For ever coming, ever going, 
May well the spotless fount bespeak 

That sets the stream a-flowing. 

Her song comes o'er my thrilling breast 
E'en like the harp-string's holitst measures, 

When dreams the soul of lands of rest 
And everlasting pleasures. 

Then ask not what hath changed my heart, 
Or where hath fled my youthful folly? 

I tell thee Tamar's virtuous art 
H ath made my spirit holy. 

Knox. 
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LIKE BEGETS LIKE. 

A loving wife, standing firm in confirmed 
love, may afford to be conscious of such 
faults as time reveals to her in her husband. 
They may sadden her, she may deeply grieve 
over thein, but her knowledge of them does 
not strike at th- root of established and 
familiar love, lint if a girl, before marriage, 
is reasonably conscious of her lover's fauUi- 
ness, extremely convinced of her lover^s 
humanity, she will, probably, also be too 
little conscious of her own defects and too 
sclf-complacently aware of how good it is of 
her to overlook these things in him, and to 
love him notwithstanding. If the bride has 
so 1 ttle exalted a notion of her lover that she 
is able to set herself in judgment over him, 
appraising him, justly perhaps, but not ten- 
derly, it is surely to be feared that the wi:e 
will glorify herself to her husband's dispraise. 
Love was meant to be irradiated by a gloi ious 
and. glorifying illusion, a "hght that never 
was on sea or shore," a light that need not 
necessarily be delusive, and the warmth of 
which may help to ripen lasting things — 
things that remain when all illusion has 
passed away. It is said that we grow like 
what we most gaze upon. Perhaps a man 
may grow more and more to the stature and 
the likeness of the glorified image of him- 
self he sees in his wife's heart. There are 
some fond follies that are heavenly wisdoms, 
and of these, I dare to think, arc those 
glorious illusions of a young girl's love that, 
to her, make her lover more than a mere 
mortal — a hero, a demi-god. 

Anon, 

My master, my dear lord he is. 

Shakespeare, 

THE SWEETENER OF HOME. 

The soft voice of woman's all-eloquent 

glance 
Calls the wanderer home from his weari- 
some trance — 
To the present recalls him, no longer to 
roam, 
To the path, to the cot, where contented to 

rest, 
Her thoughts, like herself, have been tran- 
quilly blest, 
Tnie daughter of Nature, the swcet'ner of 
Home ! Schiller^ 

(translated by the Earl of Derby), 



WITH KINDRED AIM THE SAME SWEET 

PATH ALONG. 

The single eye, the daughter of the light ; 
Well pleased to recognize in lowliest shade 
Some glimmer of its parent beam, and made 
By daily draughts of brightness, inly bright. 
The taste severe, yet graceful, traind aright 
In classic depth and clearness, and repaid 
By thanks and honour from the wise and 
staid, 
By pleasant skill to blame, and yet delight, 
And high communion with the eloquent 
throng 
Of those who purified our speech and 
song— » 

All these are yours. The same examples lure. 
You in each woodland, me on breqzy moor — 
With kindred aim the same sweet path 
along. 
To knit in loving knowledge rich and poor. 

Charles Kingsley, 

A WOMAN, AND YET A SAINT. 

As he watches her kneeling there, 

She seems, to his fancy quaint. 
Like the guardian angel of his home, 

A woman, and yet a saint. 

Saint and angel she is to him, 

Fond loving woman beside ; 
More fair and dear as the trial-tried wife 

Than the day she was his bride. 

" What, Nelly I musing ! " a hand is laid 
On the fair and down-bent brow ; 

And stands before her the watched-for one. 
Ah, where are her sad thoughts now } 

All vanish'd and fled at the well-known voice, 
At the clasp of the fond embrace, 

And the firelight falls on no fairer sight 
Than the young wife's happy face. 

Anon, 

A VOICE TUNED TO MUSIC. 

Then her voice was sweet. 
And tuned to music, bearing with it a charm 
Like numbers floating from the breathed flute 
Caught afar off, and which the idle winds 
Of June, through wantonness, at evening fling 
O'er banks and beds of flowers. 

Barry Cornwall, 

A GOOD WIFE. 

How do the duties of a good wife, a good 
mother and worthy matron, well performed, 
dignify a woman ! Richardson, 
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EACH TO THE OTHER DEARER. 

Our love has been no summer flower, 
For joy's bright chaplet braided ; 

Drooping when tempests darkly lower, 
By griefs bleak winter faded. 

We have not loved as those who plight 

Their troth in sunny weather, 
While leaves are green, and skies are bright, 

To tread life's path together. 

But we have loved as those who tread 

The thorny path of sorrow, 
With clouds o'ercast, and cause to dread 

Yet deeper gloom to-morrow. 

tliat thorny path, thos* cloudy skies 

Have drawn our spirits nearer, 
And rendered us, by holier ties, 

Each to the other dearer. 

Love, bom in hours of joy and mirth. 
With mirth and joy may perish ; 

That to which darker days gave birth 
Still more and more we cherish. 

It looks beyond the clouds of time, 
Through death's dim shadowy portal ; 

Made by adversity sublime. 
By faith and hope immortal 

Bernard Barton, 



ONE HOPE WITHIN TWO WILLS. 

Spirit within two frames — oh, wherefore two 1 
One passion in twin hearts, which grows and 

grew 
Till, like two meteors of expanding flame, 
Those spheres instinct with it become the 

same. 
Touch, mingle, are transfigured ; ever still 
Burning, yet ever unconsumable. 
In one another's substance finding food, 
Like flames too ^ure and light and unimbued 
To nourish their bright lives with baser prey. 
Which point to heaven and cannot pass 

away: 
One hope within two wills, one will beneath 
Two overshadowing minds, one life, one 

death. 
One heaven, one hell, one immortality. 

Shelley, 

But she 
Did not disdain to give his love contenting ; 
Cruel the soul that feeds on souls tormenting: 
Nor did she scorn him, though not nobly bom; 
Love is nobility. Spenser, 



THE YOUNG WIFE'S LOT IN LIFE. 

^^ t 

The young wife should remember that she 
has chosen her own lot in life ; she has 
connected it with that of her husband, and 
if, by the decree of an all-wise Providence, 
he becomes embarrassed, it is her duty to 
aid him by her kindness, not to mutter, or 
oppress him by her ' ill temper. Upon the 
male sex the task of providing the means of 
subsistence is, in civilized society, almost 
exclusively imposed ; and consequently, when 
thev become distressed, and have not where- 
withal to provide for their partners, they 
suffer doubly. Thejr have not only their own 
privations to regret, but yours also ; and the 
world's frown, and the world's — oftentimes 
unjust — censure falls exclusively upon the 
husband. The wife can hide herself from 
the world, but the husband must face its 
pride, its prosperity. May all young wives 
be permanently prosperous ! but for their 
own sakes, and tor tne honour of woman- 
hood, we admonish them not to let adversity, 
should it unfortunately lay its iron hand upon 
them, induce them to depart from that 
affectionate conduct, in word or deed, which 
they owe to their husbands ; and conduct 
themselves in such a manner as to do away 
with the truth of the old proverb, "When 
Poverty comes in at the door Love flies out 
of the window." Anon, 

WHEN TEMPESTS LOUR SHE CLASPS 
HIM CLOSER. 

'Tis not in Hymen's gay propitious hour, 
With summer beams and genial breezes 

blest, 
That nr^n a consort's worth approveth best : 
Tis when the skies with gloomy tempests 

lour, 
When cares and sorrows all their torrents 
pour. 
She clasps him closer to her hallow'J 

breast, 
Pillows his head, and lays his heart to 
rest; 
Drying her cheek from sympathetic shower. 

George Hay Drummoml, 

THE MUSIC OF THY VOICE. 

There's wondrous music in thy voice ! The 

story 
Of Orpheus, which appears so bold a fction, 
Was prophesied of thee. Denkam, 
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THE BEST OP WOMEN ; OP WIVES 
THE PERFECTEST! 

The best of women ; 
Of wives the perfectest ! Let me speak this, 
And with a modesty declare thy virtues : 
Chaster than crystal on the Scythian cliffs, 
The more the proud winds court, the more 

the purer ; 
Sweeter m thy obedience than a sacrifice, 
And in my mind a saint, that even yet living 
Producest miracles ; and women daily 
With crooked and lame souls, creep to thy 

goodness ; 
Which having touched at, they become ex- 
amples. 
The fortitude of all their sex is fable, 
Compared to thine ; and they that filFd up 

glory 
And admiration in the age behind us, 
Out of their celebrated urns are started, 
To stake upon the greatness of thy spirit, 
Wond'ring what new martyr Heaven has 

bego% 
To fill the times with truth, and ease their 
stories. Beaumont 

LOVE FOR HIM SHE'D CLEAVE THROUGH 

LIPE TO. 

Save the love we pay 
To Heaven, none purer, holier, than that 
A virtuous woman feels for him she'd cleave 
Through life to. Sisters part from sisters — 

brothers 
From brothers — children from their parents— 

but 
Such woman from the husband of her choice. 
Never! Sheridan Knowles. 

NATURE'S ANGEL. 

Home ! 'tis the name of all that sweetens life ; 
It speaks the warm affection of a wife, 
The lisping babe that prattles on the knee 
In all tne playful grace of infancy, 
The spot where fond parental love may trace 
The growing virtues of a blooming race. 
Oh ! 'tis a word of more than magic spell. 
Whose sacred power the wanderer best can 

teU; 
He who, long distant from his native land, 
Feels at her name his eager soul expand ; 
Whether as patriot, husband, father, friend. 
To that dear point his thoughts^ his wishes 

bend ; 
And still he owns, where'er his footsteps roam. 
Life's choicest blessings centre all in Home. 

Cowper, 



MY WIFE, COMPANION, FRIEND. 

Welcome to the new-born vear ! 

Lo ! it comes by hope attended ; 
Future seasons too appear. 

And with future pleasures blended. 

Mark, Ardelia, mark their brow. 
With how sweet a smile they greet us ! 

Oh, may ever time as now, 
With so kind an aspect meet us ! 

Blest with thee, my course to bend, 

Every path of life's inviting ; 
Thou my wife, companion, friend. 

All is sunshine, all delighting. 

Unregarded seasons roll'd 
Ere my choice had thee selected ; 

Now the happiness unfold. 
Not a moment flies neglected. 

'Tis not fortune, 'tis not state, 
'Tis not what the world so prizes, 

In the mind can bliss create ; 
Far above such toys it rises. 

'Tis the joy exalted hearts 

Feel, while each to each a blessing. 
And by all endearing arts 

Ever still their love expressing. 

Such the pleasure we partake : 
And if lengthen'd years be given, 

Virtue, join'd with peace, shall make 
Home a temporary heaven. 

Keats, 

Beauty and worth in her alike contend 
To charm the fancy, and to fix the mind ; 

In her, my wife, my mistress, and my friend, 
I taste the joys of sense and reason join'd. 

Hammond, 

SPEAK GENTLY. 

What an influence hath woman over the 
heart of man, to soften it, and make it the 
fountain of cheerful and pure emotions ! 
Speak gently therefore. A happy smile and 
a kind word of greeting, after die toils of the 
day are over, cost nothing, and go far towards 
making a home happy and peaceful. 

Franklin, 

PURE MAN AND WOMAN-HOOD. 

To maintain a high standard of purity in 
society, the culture of both sexes must be in 
harmony, and keep equal pace. A pure 
womanhood must be accompanied by a pure 
manhood. S miles, 

SS 
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THE IDEA OP A PERFECT WIFE. 

Burke, the celebrated statesman, used repeatedly to ' 
declare, that every care vanished the moment he entered 
under his own roof. He wrote the following beautifully 
descriptive prose paper, " The Idea of a Perfect Wife, 
which he presented to his spouse one morning on the 
anniversary of her marriage, delicately heading tne paper 
as below, leaving her to fill up the blank : — 
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THE CHARACTER OF 
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" I intend to give my idea of a woman ; if 
it at all answers any original I shall be 
pleased ; for if such a person as I would 
describe really exists, she must be far superior 
to my description, and such as I must love 
too well to be able to paint as I ought. 

She is handsome : but it is a beauty not 
arising from features, from complexion, or 
from shape ; she has all three in a high de- 
gree, but it is not by these she touches the 
heart ; it is all that sweetness of temper, 
benevolence, innocence, and sensibility, which 
a face can express, that forms her beauty. 

She has a face that just raises your atten- 
tion at first sight ; it grows on you every 
moment, and you wonder it did no more 
than raise your attention at first. 

Her eyes have a mild light, but they awe 
you when she pleases ; they command, like a 
good man out of office, not by authority, but 
by virtue. 

Her features arc not perfectly regular : that 
sort of exactness is more to be praised than 
to be loved ; for it is never animated. 

Her stature is not tall : she is made to be 
the admiration of everybody, but the happi- 
ness of one. 

She has all the firmness that does not ex- 
clude delicacy ; she has all the softness that 
does not imply weakness. 

There is often more of the coquette shown 
in an affected plainness than in a tawdry 
finery ; she is always clean, without pre- 
ciseness or affectation. Her gravity is a 
gentle thoughtfulness that softens the features 
without discomposing them ; she is usually 
grave. 

Her smiles are inexpressible. 

Her voice is a low, soft music ; not formed 
to rule in public assemblies, but to charm 
those who can distinguish a company from 
a crowd ; it has this advantage, you must 
come close to hpr to hear it. 

To describe her body describes her mind ; 
one is the transcript of the other. Her under- 
standing is not shown in the variety of 
matters it exerts itself on, but in the good- 
ness of the choice she makes. She does not 



display it so much in saying or doing striking 
things, as in avoiding such as she ought not 
to say or do. 

She discovers the right and w^rong of 
things not by reasoning, but sagacity ; most 
women, and many good ones, have a close- 
ness and something selfish in their disposi- 
tions ; she has a true generosity of temper ; 
the most extravagant cannot be more un- 
bounded in I heir liberality,, the most covetous 
not more cautious in the distribution. 

No person of so few years can know the 
world better ; no person was ever less cor- 
lupted by that knowledge. 

Her politeness seems rather to flow from a 
natural disposition to oblige, than from any 
rules on that subject; and therefore never 
fails to strike those who understand good 
breeding and those who do not. 

She does not run with a girlish eagerness 
into new friendships, which, as they have no 
foundation in reason, serve only to multiply 
and embitter disputes ; it is long before she 
chooses, but then it is fixed for ever ; and ihc 
first hours of romantic friendships are not 
\N armer than hers after the lapse of years. 

As she never disgraces her good-nature by 
severe reflections on anybody, so she never 
degrades her judgment by immoderate or 
ill-placed praises ; for everything violent is 
contrary to her gentleness of disposition and 
the evenness of her virtue. 

She has a steady and firm mind, which 
takes no more from the female character than 
the solidity of marble does from its polish 
and lustre. 

She has such virtues as make us value the 
ti uly great of our own sex ; she has all the 
winning graces that make us love even the 
faults we sec in the weak and beautiful, m 
hers." E, Burke, 

CLOSER CORDS THAN THOSE OP LIFE. 

Connubial love has dearer names. 
And finer ties, and sweeter claims, 
Than e'er unwedded hearts can feel. 
Than wedded hearts can e'er reveal ; 
Pure as the charities above, 
Rise the sweet sympathies of love ; 
And closer cords than those of life 
Unite the husband to the wife. 

Cowper, 

Her husband's secrets she will not divulge ; 
especially she is careful to conceal his in- 
firmities. Fuller. 
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THB WIFB WHOSE HAPPINESS IS 

MINE. 

A jewel for my lady's ear, 

A jewel for her finger fine, 
A diamond for her bosom dear, 

Her bosom that is mine. 

Dear glances for my lady's eyes ; 

Dear looks around her form to twine; 
Dear kisses for the lips I prize, 

Her dear lips that are mine. 

Dear breathings to her, soft and low. 
Of how my Tot she's made divine ; 

Dear silences my love that show 
For her whose love is mine. 

Dear cares no cloud shall shade her way, 
That gladness only on her shine, 

That she be happy as the May 
Whose lot is one with mine. 

Dear w^ishes hovering round her life, 
And tending thoughts, and dreams divine. 

To feed with perfect Joy the wife 
Whose happiness is mine. 

W. C Bentiett, 



A GOOD WIFE OP THE SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

Great good-nature, and a prudent gene- 
rosity — a lively look, a proper spirit, and a 
cheerful disposition. A good person, mode- 
rate height, but not perfectly beautiful. A 
decent share of common sense, and a small 
modicum of wit — ^but no learning (either 
ancient or modem). Well, but not criti- 
cally, skilled in her own tongue. A proper 
knowledge of accounts and arithmetic Not 
always in the parlour, but sometimes in the 
kitchen. Ready at her needle, but more de- 
voted to plain work than to fine. Fonder of 
country dances than quadrille or waltzing. 
Decently, but not affectedly, silent 

Anon. (1609). 



A TRUE AND HUMBLE WIFE. 

Heaven witness, 
I have been to you a true and humble wife, 
At all times to your will conformable : 
Ever in fear to kindle your dislike, 
Yea, subject to your countenance ; glad, or 

sorry, 
As I saw it inclined. Shakespeare, 



THE THREE HUSBANDS. 
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I love *' — " and I love " — " and I love, too." 
They all loved well, and they loved but one ; 

Each heart was hers, and each heart was 
true — 
By which shall she, the belov^, be won .^ 

Strong on each was her gentle thrall ; 

Oh, how dear was she held by all ! 

The first was a vouth in opening life ; 

And he was charm'd with her beauty rare. 
With the face and form of his fair young wife, 

With her sweet blue eye and her silken 
hair. 
Gazing then on her charms with pride, 
Oh, how dear was his lovely bride ! 

The next had lived to his manhood's prime ; 

And he admired all her thoughts so wise ; 
How gracefully, at fit place and time, 

Counsels sage to her lips would rise. 
Her woman's wit would silence strife — 
Oh, how dear was his prudent wife ! 

The last is an older, life- worn man ; 

And he delights in her tender heart, 
Which loveth as only woman's can, 

And cheers him with woman's heaven- 
taught art. 
This loving heart is all his own — 
Oh, how dear has his fond wife grown ! 

In youth I saw but a maiden fair ; 

And finding beauty, I sought no more, 
But loved and wedded as youth will dare. 

And little knew of the prize I bore. 
Proud was I 'midst my fellow-men. 
Dear to me was my young wife then. 

But as life advanced and cares came thick — 
On every side came pressing round, 

Till my wearied heart grew faint and sick — 
Ever her at my side 1 found, 

With words of counsel wise and free ; 

Dearer still was she then to me. 



Her hair is grey, and her sweet blue eyes, 
Though loving still, are no longer bright ; 

And I list not now for her thoughts so wise ; 
But far stronger ties our hearts unite. 

Dear through life has she ever been ; 

Dearest now at its close serene. 

Anon. 
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THE WIFE'S BOUDOIR. 

On that very day, at noon, 
To his dear wife he came full soon, 
These bitter wrongs of his to tell, 
And this last heavier thing as well. 
He found her fair indeed that day, 
Where she was sitting, robed and gay, 
In lonesome coloured chamber high 
Over the blue sea : there were nigh 
Her jeweird lute with golden strings, 
And many fair wrought golden things, 
And bright quaint tapestries did lie 
On floor and wall, of various dye. 
Wrought out in painted histories 
Of fair women in every guise ; 
And, while she sat in listless mood 
Sweetening that fair solitude. 
She read an open book of rhyme. 
Or heeded most the gay noontime, 
Out on the sunny coloured bar 
Shedding in showers many a star, 
Or like bright scales of glittering gold 
Wondrous and lovely to behold. 
All there was fit to serve her heart 
With pastime ; while the greater part 
Her thoughts were tuned in sad accord, 
Mourning for him their distant lord. 
And now full red it made her cheek 
To hold him there and hear him speak^ 
And have so soon of his return 
All sweet for which her heart could yearn. 
Arthur W, E, O^Shaughnessy. 



THE WIFE'S RIGHT INFLUENCE. 

The wife cannot but influence the hus- 
band, and that mightily. Now woman's right 
and proper influence, her legitimate and best 
power, is that of kindness, gentleness, de- 
voted affection. It is like that of the great 
bun in the heavens, or of the earth on which 
we live — the influence of attraction; and 
thiSy well and perseveringly employed, may 
prove almost, if not altogether, irresistible. 
If she attempt the system of command, of 
forcing, of driving, of coercion, she is almost 
sure to fail. But if she duly remembers her 
peculiar power, the special witchery that \ 
belongs to her, and employs her pleasing , 
arts, and tries to lead, to draw, to win, sooner 
or later, in most cases, she shall have her 
reward, and see the complete success of her 
designs, and plans, and labours. 

Re%>, Charles Cook, 



A TRUE WIFE BOTH SENSE AND SOUL 

DELIGHTS. 

Come near me, wife ; I fare the better far 
For the sweet food of thy divine advice. 

Let no man value at a little price 
A virtuous woman's counsel : her wing'd spirit 
Is feathered oftentimes with heavenly words. 
And, like her beauty, ravishing and pure — 
The weaker body, still the stronger soul : 
When good endeavours do her powers apply, 
Her love draws nearest man's felicity. 

O what a treasure is a virtuous wife ! 
Discreet and loving : not one gift on earth 
Makes a man's life so highly bound to heaven ; 
She gives him double forces to endure 
And to enjoy, by being one with him, 
Feeling his joys and griefs with equal sense, 
And (like the twins Hippocrates reports) 
If he fetch sighs^ she draws her breath as 

short ; 
If he lament, she melts herself in tears ; 
If he be glad, she triumphs ; if he stir, 
She moves his way : in all things his sweet 

love. 
And is in alterations passing strange — 
Himself divinely varied without change. 

Gold is right precious, but his price infects 
With pride and avarice ; authority lifts 
Hats from men's heads, and bows the 

strongest knees, 
Yet cannot bend in rule the weakest hearts ; 
Music delights but one sense, nor choice 

meats — 
One quickly fades, the others stir to sin : 
But a true wife both sense and soul delights, 
And mixeth not her good with any ill ; 
Her virtues, ruling hearts, all powers com- 
mand ; 
All store without her leaves a man but poor. 
And with her, poverty is exceeding store ; 
No time is tedious with her — her true worth 
Makes a true husband think his arms enfold 
(With her alone) a complete world of gold. 

Chapman. 

Thinking on an absent wife 
Will blanch a faithful cheek. 

Byron, 

Oh, even in spite of death, yet still my choice ! 

Oft with the inward all- beholding eye 
I think I see thee, and I hear thy voice. 

Sir Wm, Stirling, 



A good husband makes a good wife at any 
time. Farqnhar, 



HLSBAXD AXD WIFE. 
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A HUSBAND'S HOLIDAY. 

I rise, dear Mary, from the soundest rest, 
A wandering, way-wom, musing, singing 

guest 
I claim the privilege of hill and plain ; 
Mine are the wocxis, and all that they con- 
tain ; 
The unpolluted gale, which sweeps the glade ; 
All the cool blessings of the solemn shade ; 
Health, and the flow of happiness sincere ; 
Yet there's one wish — I wish that thou wert 

here; 
Free from the trammels of domestic care. 
With me these dear autumnal sweets to 

share ; 
To share my heart's ungovernable joy, 
And keep the birthday of our poor lame boy. 
Ah, that's a tender string ! Yet since I find 
That scenes hke these can soothe the harassed 

mind. 
Trust me, 'twould set thy jaded spirits free, 
To wander thus through vales and woods with 

me. 
Thou know'st how much I love to steal away 
From noise, from uproar, and the blaze of 

day; 
>Vith double transport would my heart re- 
bound 
To lead thee where the clustering nuts are 

found ; 
No toilsome efforts would our task demand, 
For the brown treasure stoops to meet the 

hand. 
Round the tall hazel, beds of moss appear 
In ^een swards nibbled by the forest deer. 
Sun, and alternate shade ; while o'er our 

heads 
The cawing sook his glossy pinions spreads ; 
The noisy jay, his wild woods dashing 

through ; 
The ringdove's chorus, and the rustling 

bough; 
The far-resounding gate; the kite's shrill 

scream ; 
The distant ploughman's halloo to his team. 
This is the cnorus to my soul so dear ; 
It would delight thee too, wert thou but here : 
For we might talk of home, and muse o'er 

days 
Of sad distress, and Heaven's mysterious 

ways ; 
Our chcquer'd fortunes with a smile retrace, 
And build new hopes upon our infant race ; 
Pour our thanksgivings forth, and weep the 

while. 
Or pray for blessings on our native isle. 



But \*ain the wish ! Mary, thy sighs forbear, 
Nor grudge the pleasure which thou canst 

not share ; 
Make home delightful, kindly wish for me« 
And ril leave hills, and dales, and woods for 

thee. Kodfi t BhM>mji^l4L 



THB WIFB 18 THB HONOUE OF THB 

FAMILY. 

The wife is the honour of the family. The 
wife is the man's vital spirit, is the man's 
half, is his best friend, and the source of his 
best felicity. The wife with her ende«iring 
discourse is the friend in solitude, the mother 
to the oppressed, and a refreshment on the 
journey in the wilderness of life. 

From tkt Makah-kinaia. 



THB QXX>RY OF WOMANHOOD, 

This is the glory of womanhood : surely 
no common glory — surely one which, if she 
rightly comprehended her place on earth, 
might enable her to accept its apparent 
humiliation imrepiningly ; the glory of unsen- 
sualizing coarse and common things, sensual 
things, the objects of mere sense, meat and 
drink and household cares, elevating them by 
the spirit in which she ministers them into 
something transfigured and sublime. It is 
the prerogative and the glory of her woman- 
hooQ to consecrate the meanest things by 
a ministry which is not for self. 

E€v, Freit \V» Robertson. 



WIFELY LOVE AND SUBMISSION. 

So spake our general mother, and with eyes 
Of conjugal attraction unrcproved, 
And meek surrender, half embracing lean'd 
On our first father, half her swelling breast 
Naked met his under the flowing gold 
Of her loose tresses hid : he in delight, 
Both of her beauty and submissive charms, 
Smiled with superior love. Milton* 



THE WIPE'S RBPUGB. 

The wife, where danger or dishonour lurks. 
Safest and seemliest by her husband stays, 
Who guards her, or with her the wont 
endures. Milton, 
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A WOMAN, MODEST,— AY, AND PROUD. 

Nor think the feminine beauty of her soul 
Tarnished by yielding to such joy's control, 
Nor that the form which, like a flexile reed, 
Swayed with the movements of her bounding 

steed, 
Took from those graceful hours a rougher 

force, 
Or left her nature masculine and coarse. 
She was not bold from boldness, but from 

love : 
Bold from gay frolic ; glad with him to rove 
In danger or in safety, weal or woe, 
And where he ventured, still she yeam'd to 

go: 
Bold with the courage of his bolder life. 
At home a tender and submissive wife ; 
Abroad, a woman, modest,— ay, and proud ; 
Not seeking homage from the casual crowd. 
She remained pure, the darhng of his sight, 
In spite of boyish feats and rash delight; 
Still the eyes fell before an insolent look. 
Or flash'd their bright and innocent rebuke ; 
Still the cheek kept its delicate youthful 

bloom. 
And the blush reddened through the snow- 
white plume. 
He that had seen her, with her courage high. 
First in the chase where all dash'd rapid by ; 
He that had watch'd her bright impetuous look 
When she prepared to leap the silver brook, — 
Fair in her springtime as a branch of May, — 
Had felt the dull sneer feebly die away. 
And unused kindly smiles upon his cold lips 

play. Hon, Mrs, Norton. 

MY OWN AND BETTER SELF IN YOU. 

Were you with me, or I with you, 
There's nought, methinks, 1 might not do ; 
Could venture here, and venture there, 
And never fear, nor ever care. ' 

To things before, and things behind. 
Could turn my thoughts, and turn my mind ; 
On this and that, day after day, 
Could dare to throw myself away : 

Secure, when all was o*er, to find 
My proper thought, my proper mind, 
And unimpair'd receive anew 
My own and better self in you. 

Arthur Hugh Ciough, 



A light wife doth make a heavy husband. 

Shakespeare, 



SCORNFUL GLANCES BLOT THY BEAUTY. 

Fie, fie! unknit that threatening, unkind 

brow ; 
And dart not scornful glances from those 

eyes, 
To wound thy lord, thy king, thy governor : 
It blots thy beauty, as frost bites the meads ; 
Confounds thy fame, as whirlwinds shake 

fair buds ; 
And in no sense is meet, or amiable. 
A woman moved is like a fountain troubled, 
Muddy, ill-seeming, thick, bereft of beauty ; 
And, while it is so, none so dry or thirsty 
Will deign to sip or touch one drop of it. 
Thy husband is thy lord, thy life, thy keeper. 
Thy head, thy sovereign ; one that cares for 

thee, 
And for thy maintenance commits his body 
To painful labour, both by sea and land ; 
To watch the night in storms, the day in 

cold, 
While thou liest warm at home, secure and 

safe ; 
And craves no other tribute at thy hands 
But love, fair looks, and true obedience — 
Too little payment for so great a debt 
Such duty as the subject owes the prince. 
Even such a woman oweth to her nusband : 
And, when she's froward, peevish, sullen, 

sour. 
And not obedient to his honest will. 
What is she but a foul contending rebel. 
And graceless traitor to her loving lord ?~ 
I am ashamed that women are so simple 
To offer war where they should kneel for 

peace ; 
Or seek for rule, supremacy, and sway, 
When they are bound to serve, love, and obey. 
Why are our bodies soft, and weak, and 

smooth. 
Unapt to toil and trouble in the world. 
But that our soft conditions and our hearts 
Should well agree with our external parts ? 

Shcuuspeare, 

TRUE WEALTH. 

Why, man, she is mine own : 
And I as rich, m having such a jewel. 
As twenty seas, if all their sand were pearl. 
The water nectar, and the rocks pure gold. 

Shakespeare. 

Dear to my soul, as the desire of fame. 
Thou art a wondrous extract of all goodness. 

Dr, Johnson. 
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DEEP, DEEP, IN HER HUSBAND'S HEART. 

She had gazed from the window long, 
Down the dim and crowded street, 

She had listened with ear down-bent 
To the tread of the passing feet. 

She had watch'd the last flush die out 

From the cold grey winter sky, 
And the tirst pale star look'd sadly down ; 

She had greeted it with a sigh. 

Like a flash in the street below 

The lamplighter sped along ; 
And, solemnly faint and low. 

Came the notes of an old street son j. 

They were singing a well-known lay 

She often had sung to him, 
Long ago, in the country home ; 

And her eyes with tears grew dim. 

But she tum'd from the window away, 
And glanced round the home-like room ; 

Tears, tears must not greet him — oh, foolish 
heart! 
I know that he soon will come. 

And so, woman-like, with a half-breathed sigh, 

She shuts out the dreary night. 
Draws close the curtains, and tends the fire, 

Till the little room glows with light. 

She is kneeling before the hearth. 
Little wife, with an anxious face ; 

For the wearying thought comes b^ck again. 
He is late — time wears on apace. 

And the firelight gleams on the soft brown 
hair, 
And kisses the rounded cheek ; 
Deep thoughts are thronging the woman's 
heart. 
What a woman*s lips fear to speak. 

" I love him ! I love him ! " she whispers low ; 

" He is all the world to me ; 
But ah ! husband mine, thou must never know 

How this frail heart worships thee. 

" Yet I often think, when I'm waiting here, 

Watching and waiting alone — 
What if the world steal away his heart, 

Which is now my own— my own ? 

" For what am I but a simple girl. 

With only my love to give.? 
And yet he tells me I am more dear 

Than aught that this world can give. 



" But when, as to-night, he is late — so late, 
My heart sinketh faint and low ; 

But all these fancies, my best beloved, 
Thou must never, ah, never know ! " 

Little she dreams of the loving eyes 
That are watching her from the door ; 

And how deep, deep, in her husband's heart 
The love groweth more and more. 

Anon, 



THE HUSBAND'S WISH, THE WIFE'S 

LAW: THE WIPE'S GOOD, THE 

HUSBAND'S AIM. 

The position in which God placed the man 
and his wife is that of the head and the mem- 
bers; their interest the same— their duties 
differ. The wife is not the head. It is not her 
place. Responsibility, care, rule, belong not 
to her. Authority is not her province, but 
loving and grateful submission. The wife's 
greatest earthly happiness is derived from 
increasing and sharing that of her husband. 
Their happiness, like theii name, is the same, 
which belongs equally to both. They can 
have no separate interest The constitution 
of the female mind shows that loving 
obedience is her prescribed course. Het 
happiness is never to be found in assuming 
the reins, or striving to command. Woman's 
influence is strong when rightly used; that 
is, not in struggling to resist, but in willing- 
ness to submit, yea, even to harshness and 
wrong. I know the delicate point I am 
touching, but speak with no hesitating voice, 
while the Bible is so plain, that the wife is to 
obey, and not to usurp authority over the 
man. • • • • The two great laws of 
married life are — wives, obey; husbands, 
love. If the husband does not love his 
wife, the happiness of the whole family is 
blighted at the root ; nothing can preserve 
it. If the wife ceases to obey, " there is con- 
tention and ever)' evil work" Where two 
persons whose hearts are renewed by the 
Spirit of God are united to each other in 
this blessed bond, no such thing is felt 
between them as authority and submission. 
Where confiding love and mutual esteem 
bind their hearts in sympathy together, the 
husband's wish will be the wife's law, and the 
wife's ''good unto edification" will be the 
husband's aim. 

Rev, W, B, Mackenzie, 
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THS WIPE SHOULD KNOW HBR 
HUSBAND'S POSITION. 

It is a custom too common with the men 
of the world to keep their families in utter 
ignorance of the situation of their business. 
The wife knows nothing — ^has not even an 
idea of the amount of her husband's fortune, 
whether it is to be counted by thousands or 
tens of thousands. What can a woman kept 
in such ignorance learn? She spends, as a 
matter of course, all he gives her to spend, 
with the full confidence that when that is 
gone, and she asks for it, he will give her 
more. If an unmarried woman works, she 
may go with a bold, unblushing face and 
demand her wages ; but a wife can demand 
nothing, her claim is only for bare necessity ; 
and I have sometimes thought that generous 
men, on that account, often were too in- 
dulgent, too fearful of letting a wife know 
the exact state of their finances. It's all 
wrong. Husband and wife have a mutual 
interest ; every wife should know the exact 
state of her husband's finances, understand 
his plans, and aid him, if possible, with her 
counsels, and then these terrible catastrophes 
would not so often happen. Many a wife 
who is plunging her husband deeper and 
deeper into debt from ignorance, would, if 
she knew his embarrassments, be the first to 
retrench, the first to save, and with true 
womanly sympathy and generosity, help him 
to reinstate his falling fortunes. 

Professor Wilson. 



He, with superior digpiity, with reason, 
And manly tenderness, will ever love her ; 
Not first a kneeling slave, and then a tyrant. 

Thomson, 



WHAT GOOD WIVES SHOULD BE LIKE. 

Good wives to snails should be akin — 
Always their houses keep within : 
But not to carry (Fashion's hacks). 
All they are worth upon their backs. 

Good wives, like city clocks, should be 
Exact, with regularity ; 
But not, like city clocks, so loud, 
Be heard by all the vulgar crowd. 

Good wives, like Echo, should be true, 
And speak whene'er they're spoken to ; 
Yet not like Echo, so absurd 
To have for ever the last word I Anon, 



A WIFE'S TEARS OF THANKFULNESS. 

They are not tears of sorrowing, — 
Then, dearest, chide me not ! 

I weep with very thankfulness 
For this, my blessed lot 

I think me of the rose-hued past, 
And tears will fall like rain ; 

I turn me to my present bliss, 
And forth they gush again. 

. The past, the sunny past, was like 

A glorious dream to me ; 
The earth was as a fairy land. 
And fairy creatures we. 

The hours went by as angels would 
When forced from heaven to roam ; 

Each gave a blessing as it pass'd, 
And hasten'd to its home. 

The memories of those vanish'd hours 
Throng round me like a spell, 

And charm these drops of tenderness 
Up from their secret celL 

Yet, love, I would not barter now 

The luxury of these tears. 
For all the joys that woo my thoughts 

Back to those bygone years ! 

For though my heart, blithe as a bird, 
From flower to flower would rove, 

It had not known thy tenderness. 
It had not felt thy love. 

Juliet H. CampbelL 



A CHRISTIAN MOTHER AND LOVING 

WIFE. 

Loving always, smiling ever, 
Singing, laughing, sullen never ; 
Clean, industrious, sober, steady, 
To please her partner ever ready. 

Chaste and modest, generous, kind. 
Showing forth a virtuous mind ; 
Christian mother, loving wife. 
Always peaceful, hating strife. 

Humble, patient, and enduring, 
Sin eschewing, heaven-securing ; 
In every action kind and free — 
Not a slave — companion she ! 

Anon. 
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AN ENDEARING SMILE THE HUSBAND'S 

REWARD. I 

There is much good sense and truth in the ' 
remark that no man ever prospered in the 
world without the co-operation of his wife. I 
If she unites in mutual endeavours, or re- \ 
wards his labour with an endearing smile, 
with what confidence will he resort to his 
merchandise or his farm, fly over lands, sail 
upon the seas, meet difficulty, or encounter 
danger, if he knows he is not spending his 
strength in vain, but that his labour will be 
rewarded by the sweets of home. Anon. 

EDUCATION OP A WIFE. 

Remember that there are many women, 
against whose characters there lies nothing 
very objectionable, who are yet little calcu- 
lated to taste, or to communicate, rational 
happiness. Do not indulge romantic ideas 
of superhuman excellence. Remember that 
the fairest creature is a fallen creature. Yet 
let not your standard be low. If you be 
absurd to expect perfection, it is not un- 
reasonable to expect consistency. Do not 
suffer yourself to be caught by a shining 
quality, till you know it is not counteracted 
by the opposite defect. Be not taken in by 
strictness on one point, till you are assured 
there is no laxity in others. In character, as 
in architecture, proportion is beauty. The 
education of the present race of females is 
not very favourable to domestic happiness. 
For my own part, I call education not that 
which smothers a woman with accomplish- 
ments, but that which tends to consolidate 
a firm and regular system of character — that 
which tends to form a friend, a companion, 
and a wife. I call education not that which 
is made up of shreds and patches of useless 
arts, but that which inculcates principles, 
polishes taste, regulates temper, cultivates 
reason, subdues the passions, directs the 
feelings, habituates to reflection, trains to 
self-denial ; and more especially that which 
refers all actions, feelings, sentiments, tastes, 
and passions to the love and fear of God. 

Hannah More, 

HAPPY MARRIAGE THE CHOICEST 
BLESSING. 

To every thoughtful mind the selection of a 
friend for life, who will probably be a com- 
panion throu ho t eternity, is a matter of 
grave solen-n ty. A happy marriage is the 
choicest blessing which God's providence 
confers. Rev, W, B, Mackenzie, 



WHEREFORE ASK ME WHY I LOVE? 

" Why do you love ? " 

You ask me why ? 
'Tis for a look, a smile, a sigh ; 
A little look that no one notes, 
A little sigh that hither floats, 
And alights upon a tender heart 
Never felt I pang or smart. 

From that soft melodious thrilling, 
That so stealeth round and round 
My bosom : not a single sound. 

Harsher than a wocnl-dove's billing, 
Wakes me from the dreams that creep 
Through all my golden sleep. 
Half asleep, halt awake. 
In the slumberous joy 1 slake 
Thirst for knowledge, thirst for power ; 
Yielding, like a bending flower, 
To the influence of the hour. 
—Wherefore ask me why I love? 
There are reasons here — above 
All your mathematic reckoning ; 
Smiles and looks (I told you) beckoning 
Me from every old annoy, 
Into the summer land of joy. 
1 leave behind the storm, the strife ; 
I bear with me the sun of life : 
Imagination's wealth is mine : 
The human has become divine : 
I bask upon a faery thore : 
I love : I am happy. Well ! — what more ? 

Barry CornwalL 

SACRED NAME OF WIFE. 

Sacred 111 hold the sacred name of wife, 
And love thee to the sunset verge of life ! 

Hon, Mrs, Norton, 

THE LOVE THAT MAKES ALL PURE. 

I love you more than words can wield the 

matter ; 
Dearer than eyesight, space, and liberty ; 
Beyond what can be valued, rich or rare ; 
No less than life, with grace, health, beauty, 

honour ; 
As much as child e'er loved, or father found; 
A love that makes breath pure, and speech 

unable ; 
fieyond all manner of so much I love you. 

Shakespeare, 

THE TRUEST, TENDEREST FRIEND. 

A wife becomes the truest, tend'rest friend, 
The balm of comfort and the source of joy ! 
Thro' every various turn of life the same. 

Sir T, Overbury, 

TT 
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A WIPE'S PASSIONATE LOVE. 

Believe me, 'tis nothing of jealous pride 
That brings these tears I know not how to 

hide ; 
I only grieve because — because I see 
Thou find'st not a// thy heart demands in me. 

I only grieve that others, who care less 

For thy dear love, thy lightest wish may bless; 

That while to them thou'rt nothing — all to 

me — 
They may a moment minister to thee. 

Pliant as clouds, that hunt the sun-god still, 
rd catch each ray of thy prismatic will ; 
rd be a flower — a wild sweet flower Td be. 
And sigh my very life away for thee. 

rd be a gem, and drink light from the sun 
To glad thee with, if gems thy fancy won ; 
Were birds thy joy, Td light with docile glee 
Upon thy hand, and shut my wings foi thee. 

Could a wild wave thy glance of pleasure meet, 
rd lay my crown of spray-pearls at thy feet ; 
Or could a star delight thy heart, I'd be 
The happiest star that ever look'd on thee. 

If music lured thy spirit, I would take 
A tuners aerial hearine for thy sake, 
And float into thy soul, till I could see 
How to become all melody to thee. 

The weed that by the garden-blossom grows 
Would, if it could, be glorious as the rose : 
It tries to bloom, its soul to light aspires ; 
The love of beauty every fibre fires. 

And I — no luminous cloud floats by above 
But wins at once my envy and my love, 
So passionately wild this thirst in me. 
To be all beauty and ail grace to thee ! 

Alas ! I am but woman, fond and weak, 
With not ev'n power my proud, pure love to 

speak ; 
But ob, by all I fail in, love not me 
For what I am^ but yiii2Xlwish to be! 

Frances Osgood, 

THE GENIUS OP GOODNESS AND LOVE. 

Tenderness, faithfulness, sweetness profound, 
Compass and clasp thee about and around : 
Others by magic of intellect move, 
Thine is the genius of goodness and love. 

Rev, John Moultrie, 



The ready welcome of a heartfelt smile. 

Henley^ 



PERPECT WIFEHOOD. 

Eyes not down-dropt, nor over bright, but fed 
With the clear-pointed flame of chastity, 
Clear without heat, undying, tended by 

Pure vestal thoughts in the translucent fane 
Of her still spirit ; locks not wide-dispread. 
Madonna-wise on either side her head ; 

Sweet lips, whereon perpetually did reign 
The summer calm of golden charity, 

Were fixM shadows of thy fixM mood, 
Revered Isabel, the crown and head. 

The stately flower of female fortitude, 
Of perfect wifehood and pure lowlihead. 

The intuitive decision of a bright 

And thorough-edged intellect to part 
Error from crime ; a prudence to withhold ; 
The laws of marriage charactered in gold 

Upon the blanch^ tablets of her heart ; 
A love still burning upward, giving light 
To read those laws ; an accent very low 
In blandishment, but a most silver flow 

Of subtle-paced counsel in distress 
Right to the heart and brain, though undc- 
scried. 

Winning its way with extreme gentleness 
Thro* all the outworks of suspicious pride j 
A courage to endure and to obey ; 
A hate of gossip parlance, and of sway, 
Crown'd Isabel, through all her placid life, 
The queen of marriage, a most perfect wife. 

Tennyson. 

A HUSBAND'S LOVE. 

Not because of beauty, 

Or thy golden dower, 
Hast thou, sweet one, over me 

Such surpassing power. 

Not thine eyes of April, 

Not thy rose-fed youth. 
Not thy gentle ways and words 

Won my love and truth. 

Not by all enchanted 

Do I bend the knee : 
Sweet heart, I love thee — because 

Thou so lovest me. 

Barry Cornwall, 

THOU ART ALL THINGS AND ALL 
PLACES TO ME. 

But now lead on; 
In me is no delay ; with thee to go 
Is to stay here ; with thee here to stay 
Is to go hence unwilhng : thou to me 
Art all things under heaven, all places thou. 

Milton, 
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THE IMPORTANCE OP A JUDICIOUS 
MARRIAGE. 

The important question is not when a man 
marries, but whom he marries. They talk of 
a man t^nng up his hands, and placing a 
barrier before his prospects : in short, as 
flinging a blight over his worldly expectations 
— like an untimely frost, nipping and wither- 
ing an opening bud. It is one of the thousand 
popular fallacies which ever floal on the sur- 
face of the chit-chat of society. A married 
man, young or old, is always a more respon- 
sible sort of character than a bachelor. If a 
man take unto himself an amiable and a 
prudent wife, even though she bring him not 
a shilling as a dowry, and although he may 
be young in years, and a beginner in business, 
he doeth well Had he doubled his stock, 
his credit, and his custom, he would not have 
done better : for he has a double motive to 
do so. He has found one to beguile his 
dulness, to soothe his care, to cheer him 
forward, and to stimulate him to exertion, 
and that, too, tenderly as the breath of May 
fanneth and kisseth the young leaves and 
flowers into beauty. 7. Ai, Wihcn, 

I LAY MB DOWN I* THE SHADOW OP 

THY LOVE. 

Dost thou thus love me, O thou all-beloved. 
In whose laige store the very meanest coin 
Would out-buy my whole wealih? Yet here 

thou comest, 
Like a kind heiress from her purple and 

down 
Uprising, who for pity cannot sleep. 
But goes forth to the stranger at her gate — 
The beggared stranger at her beauteous gate — 
And clothes and feeds : scarce blest till she 

has blest 
Dost thou thus love me, O thou pure of heart. 
Whose very looks are prayers? What couldst 

thou see 
In this forsaken pool by the yew-wood's side, 
To sit down at its bank, and dip thy hand. 
Saying, " It is so clear !'' — And lo, ere long 
Its blackness caught the shimmer of thy 

wings, 
Its slimes slid downward from thy stainless 

pahn, 
Its depths grew still, that there thy form 

might rise. 
O beautiful ! O well-beloved ! O rich 
In all that makes my need ! I lay me down 
r the shadow of thy love, and feel no pain. 

Miss Muloch, 



THE CHARACTER OP A GOOD WIPE. 

The good wife is one who, ever mindful of 
the solemn contract which she hath entered 
into, is strictly and conscientiously virtuous, 
constant, and faithful to her husband; chaste, 
pure, and unblemished in every thought, word, 
and deed. She is humble and modest from 
reason and conviction, submissive from 
choice, and obedient from inclination. What 
she acquires by love and tenderness she 
preserves by prudence and discretion. She 
makes it her business to serve, and her plea- 
sure to oblige, her husband, as conscious 
that everything which promotes his happiness 
must in the end contribute to her own. Her 
tenderness relieves his cares, her aflfection 
softens his distress, her good-humour and 
complacency lessen and subdue his afflictions. 
^ She openeth her mouth,*' as Solomon says, 
'* with wisdom, and in her tongue is the law 
of kindness : she looketh well to the ways of 
her husband, and eateth not the bread of 
idleness : her children rise up and call her 
blessed ; her husband also, and he praiseth 
her." Lastly, as a good and pious ChristiaUt 
she looks up with an eye of gratitude to the 
great Dispenser and Disposer of all things, 
to the husband of the widow, and father of 
the fatherless, entreating His divine favour 
and assistance in this and every other moral 
and religious duty, well satisfied that, if she 
duly and punctually discharges her several 
offices and relations in this life, she shall be 
blessed and rewarded for it in another. 

Rev, J, Franklin. 

A WIPE THE GOOD MAN'S PARADISE. 

A wife's a man's best piece; who till he 

marries 
Wants making up : she is the shrine to which 
Nature doth send us forth on pilgrimage : 
She was a scion taken from that tree. 
Into which if she has no second grafting. 
The world can have no fruit : she is man's 
Arithmetic, which teaches him to number 
And multiply himself in his own children : 
She is the good man's paradise, and the bad's 
First step to heaven, a treasure which who 

wants 
Cannot be trusted to posterity. 
Nor pay his own aebts : she's a golden 

sentence 
Writ by our Maker, which the angels may 
Discourse of, only men know how to use. 

Shirley, 
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MY OTHER DEARER LIFE IN LIFE. 

Look thro' mine eyes with thine. True wife, 

Round my true heart thine arms entwine ; 
My other dearer life in life, 

Look through my very soul with thine ! 
Untouched with any shade of years, 

May those kind eyes for ever dwell ! 
They have not shed a many tears. 

Dear eyes, since first I knew them welL 

Yet tears they shed : they had their part 

Of sorrow : for, when time was ripe, 
The still affection of the heart 

Became an outward breathing type. 
That into stillness pass'd again, 

And left a want unknown before ; 
Although the loss that brought us pain, 

That loss but made us love the more, 

With farther lookings on. The kiss, 

The woven arms, seem but to be 
Weak symbols of the settled bliss. 

The comfort, I have found in thee : 
But that God bless thee, dear — who wrought 

Two spirits to one equal mind — 
With blessings beyond hope or thought, 

With blessings which no words can find. 

Tennyson, 



THE WIFE THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. 

'Tis said that angels walk the earth ; 

Tm sure it mu-t be so, 
When round our path, scarce seen by us, 

Such bright things come and go. 
Are there not beings by our side 

As fair as angels are. 
As pure, as stainless, as the forms 

That dwell beyond the star 1 
Yes ! there are angels of the earth. 

Pure, innocent, and mild. 
The angels of our hearts and homes, 

Each loved and loving child. 

J, E, Carpenter, 



ECONOMY AND HUMILITY. 

The good wife is none of our dainty dames, 
who love to appear in a variety of suits every 
day new ; as if a gown, like a stratagem in 
war, were to be used but once. But our good 
wife sets up a sail according to the keel of 
her husband's estate ; and, if of high parent- 
age, she doth not so remember what she was 
by birth that she forgets what she is by 
match. Fuller, 



A WIFE OF THE OLDEN TIME. 

And sikerly she was of great disport, 
And full pleasant, and amiable of porL 
But for to speaken of her conscience. 
She was so charitable and so pitedus. 
She woulde ueep if that she saw a mouse 
Caught in a trap, if it were dead or bled. 
Of smalle houndes had she, that she fed 
With roasted flesh, and milk, and wastel 

bread. 
But sore wept she, if one of them were dead. 

Full seemely her wimple ypinch'd was, 
Her nose tretis ; her eyen grey as glass ; 
Her mouth full small, and thereto soft and 

red; 
But sikerly she had a fair forehead. 
Well fetise was her cloak, as I was ware; 
A smalle coral about her arm she bare, 
A pair of beades gauded all with green. 
And thereon hung a broach of gold full sheen. 
At which was first y written a crownM A, 
And after, Anwr vincit omnia, Chaucer, 

A GOOD WIFE IS A BLESSING PROM 
THE LORD. 

A man that marries a good wife has* very 
little more to ask of the Lord till he dies. 
A good wife is a blessing from the Lord, and 
there are very few blessings that He gives, 
now or hereafter, that are comparable to it. 
And marriage is a thing not heedlessly to 
be rushed into, but slowly, discreetly. It is 
anything but a fancy, or a calculation. It is 
a matter of moral judgment and duty, as high 
as any duty that lifts itself between you and 
the face of God. Henry Ward Beecher, 

WISDOM AND FORBEARANCE. 

There is no relation in life so important— 
none involving so much of happiness or 
misery — as that of husband and wife. Yet 
how rarely is it that the parties who contract 
this relation have a large experience, a clear 
insight into character, or any true knowledge 
of themselves ! In each other they may have 
the tendcrest confidence, and for each other 
the warmest love ; but only a brief time 
passes ere they discover that the harmonious 
progression of two minds is not always a 
thing of easy attainment. Too soon self-will 
claims an individual freedom of action that 
is not fully accorded ; and unless there is 
much wisdom and forbearance, temporary or 
permanent unhappiness is sure to follow. 

T S, Arthur. 
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HER I.OVE TO MY LIFE WAS GIVEN. 

Her dainty hand nestled in mine, rich and 
white, 

And timid as trembling dove ; 
And it twinkled about me, a jewel of light, 

As she gamish'd our feast of love : 
'Twas the queenliest hand in all lady-land, 

And she was a poor man's wife 1 
Oh, little ye'd think how that we^ white 
hand 

Could dare in the battle of life! 

Her heart it was lowly as maiden's might be, 

But hath climb'd to heroic height, 
And burn'd like a shield in defence of me. 

On the sorest field of fight ! 
And startling as fire, it has often fiash'd up 

In her eyes, the good heart and rare ! 
As she drank down her half of our bitterest 
cup. 

And taught me how to bear. 

Her sweet eyes that seem*d, with their smile 
sublime, 
Made to look me and light me to heaven, 
They have triumph^ through bitter tears 
many a time. 
Since their love to my life was given ; 
And the maiden-meek voice of the womanly 
wife 
Still bringeth the heavens nigher : 
For it rings like the voice of God over my 
life. 
Aye bidding me climb up higher. 

I hardly dare think it was human, when 

I first look'd in her yearning face ; 
For it shone as the heavens had open'd then. 

And clad it with glory and grace ! 
But dearer its light of healing grew 

In our dark and desolate day. 
As the rainbow, when heaven hath no break 
of blue, 

Smileth the storm away. 

Oh, her shape was the lithest loveliness, — 

Just an armful of heaven to enfold ! 
But the form that bends flower-like in love's 
caress, 
With the victor's strength is soul'd ! 
In her worshipful presence transfigured I 
stand. 
And the poor man's English home 
She lights with the beauty of Greece the 
grand, 
And the glory of regalcst Rome. 

Gerald Massey, 



WIFE, THE MOST DELIGHTFUL NAME 
IN NATURE. 

I have very long entertained an ambition 
to make the word Wife the most agrteable 
and delightful name in nature. If it be not 
so in itself, all the wiser part of mankind, 
from the beginning of the world to this day, 
has consented in an error ; but our unhappi- 
ness in England has been, that a few loose 
men of genius for pleasure, have turned it all 
to the gratification of ungovemed desires, in 
despite of good sense, form, and order ; when, 
in truthf any satisfaction beyond the bound- 
aries of reason is but a step towards mad- 
ness and folly. But is the sense of joy and 
accomplishment of desire no way to be in- 
dulged or attained? and have we appetites 
given us not to be at all gratified.? — Yes, 
certainly ; marriage is an institution cal- 
culated for a constant source of delight as 
much as our being is capable of. Two per- 
sons who have chosen each other out of all 
the species, with design to be each other's 
mutual comfort and entertainment, have in 
that action bound themselves to be good- 
humoured, affable, discreet, forgiving, patient, 
and joyful, with respect to each other's 
frailties and perfections to the end of their 
lives. 

The wiser of the two (and it always happens 
one of them is such) will, for her or his own 
sake, keep things from outrage with the 
utmost sanctity. When this union is thus 
preserved, the most indifferent circumstance 
administers delight. Their condition is an 
endless source of new gratifications. The 
married man can say, " If I am unacceptable 
to all the world beside, there is one whom I 
entirely love that will receive me with joy 
and transport, and think herself obliged to 
double her kindness and caresses of me from 
the gloom with which she sees me overcast 
I need not dissemble the sorrow of my heart 
to be agreeable there; that very sorrow 
quickens her affection." This passion to- 
wards each other, when once w^ell fixed, 
enters into the very constitution, and the 
kindness flows as easily and silently as the 
blood in the veins. When this affection is en- 
joyed in the most sublime degree, unskilful 
eyes see nothing of it ; but when it is subject 
to be changed, and has an alloy in it that 
may make it end in distaste, it is apt to break 
into rage, or overflow into fondness, before 
the rest of the world. 

Addison, 



DEAR IS MY LOVE, 80 DEAR. 

Fair is my love : so fair, 
I shudder with the sense 
Of what a light the world would lose 
Could she go hence. 

Sweet is my love : so sweet, 
The leaves that, fold on fold, 
Swathe up the colours of the rose 
Less sweetness hold. 

True is my love : so true, 
Her heart is mine alone ; 
The music of its rhythmic beat 
Throbs through mine own. 

Dear is my love : so dear, 
If I but hear her name 
My eyes with tears of rapture swim, 
My cheek is flame. 

Spare her, Immortals, spare. 
Till all our days are done ; 
Your heaven is ftill of angel-forms, 
Mine holds but one. 

IVm. Sawyer. 



FOR THEE, LOVE, ONLY THEE. 

Think not I forget, love, 

Our days of joyous youth ; 
The sun has not yet set, love, 

That rose on Hope and Truth. 
Though long, long years have tried me. 

And dimm'd life's fairy tree ; 
Time's chain has firmly tied me 

To thee, love, only thee. 

Think not that I forget, love. 

Our first and glowing words ; 
They live in memory yet, love, 

Like songs of morning birds. 
I feel my heart still giving 

Its incense pure and free ; 
I feel that I am living 

For thee, love, only thee. 

Elisa Cook, 



His wife beheld him, and with eager pace 
Flew to his arms, to meet a dear embrace : 
Breathless she flew, withjoy and passion wild. 

Drydetes " Homer P 



THE IMPORTANCE OF SELF-RELIANCE 

IN A WIFE. 

A cultivated judgment, self-possession, cou* 
rage, and energy are intrinsically good qua- 
lities, whether present in men or womtn, 
whether stamped with the approval of men 
or not. It is by no means true that a woman, 
when obliged to be self-reliant, must neces- 
sarily cease to be gentle or become in any 
degree masculine. The habit of self-reliance 
need not engender presumption, or interrupt 
the exercise of any womanly grace. It does 
not make a woman less tender, or less 
sympathetic, or less generous ; it certainly 
is not likely to make her less able to appre- 
ciate and to reverence the noble quadities 
of others. It does not make her delight less 
in order, in delicate personal and household 
neatness, in whatever of beauty she can 
afford to have around her. Indeed, one good 
effect of an active life is that it increases the 
keenness of appreciation for all these speci- 
ally feminine refinements. £\ eryone knows 
how deficient in any trace of artistic feeling 
and love of beauty are the m ajority of London 
houses inhabited by the professional and 
mercantile classes where the women of the 
family are specially not active. The houses 
are dull and ugly, not from the want of leisure 
and wealth, but from the mental inactivity of 
the women who direct them, for it is "by 
knowledge that the chambers are filled with 
all pleasant and precious riches.'' 

Who has not suffered while waiting in the 
dreary dining-room, or the still more dreary 
drawing-room ? Who has not groaned in 
view of the dusty dulness, the wax or paper 
flowers under glass shades, the soiled chintz 
covers, the hideous needlework, the bare 
tables with their centrifugal system of in- 
tolerably dull books — generally old Annuals 
and Thomson's Seasons f May it not be 
that if the wives in these houses were more 
accustomed to mental work, if they knew 
how greatly it increased the value of domes- 
tic brightness and order, the rooms would 
wear a different aspect ? Anon, 

THE BEST PORTION. 

I hold not that my portion which is calFd so, 
But honour, modesty, subdued desires. 
Fear of the gods, affection for my parents, 
And friendship with my kindred — ^that to you 
1 am obedient, bounteous to the good, 
And ever ready to assist the virtuous. 

Plautus. 
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A PALACE BUILT FOR GOD. 

We may have solid worth, sound principle, 
upright character ; we may have everything 
that should be the basis of the useful and the 
real — we may have solidity. But we should 
like also to have the beautiful and the grace- 
ful ; the waving of the tree, with its elegance, 
ministering music to the ear ; the polish of 
the stone, with its beauty and its splendour, 
giving satisfaction to the eye. The character 
should have the lovely, and the attractive, 
and the amiable— the loving heart and the 
kind hand ; that while be is the man of 
worth, he may be the man of magnanimity, 
and generosity, and grace, and polish ; and 
that while she is the woman of sound and 
virtuous principle, she may be the woman of 
accomplishments and grace, and be like a 
moving piece of poetry, throwing light, and 
blessedness, and joy, around the domestic 
hearth. Let us have the useful, the principle, 
the worth— let us have all solidity of charac- 
ter ; but let all that, first because of its 
solidity, receive the better polish, and be 
clothed and paved with beauty. And we 
want all this to spring from an inner religious 
life. We want to have the idea of the sacred 
and the holy ; not merely the useful and the 
graceful, but the religious and the good. 
Consequently, the very centre of spiritual 
being, where all that is worthy and usdiil and 
graceful in character has its root, should be 
nourished by the divine grace and by spiritual 
influences. Your manners and habits should 
not be mere courtesy or sentimentalism, or 
what you may gather from a light and 
pleasant literature, but the root of all should 
be nourished in the recesses of your heart by 
the water of life, and your whole character 
should be governed, and all your motives 
strengthened, by divine, religious, and holy 
force — a palace built for God. 

Rev, Thomas Binney, 

Let your love hanq^ with a careless grace 
About its object, like a falling lace 
Over a statue : draping, not concealing ; 
Rather, in veiling grace new grace revealing : 
Let it repose — a wreath upon the hair 
Worn with delight, not wearisome to wear : 
Let it, like odours, give delight unseen ; 
Let it, like heaven's blue, or the cool green 
Of woods, awaken an unconscious joy : 
But oh, beware the sweetness that may cloy. 
Love free, in freedom happy, will not fly, 
Love caged will droop, and pine away, and 
die. vVm, Savycr. 



A HUSBAND'S VIRTUES. 

Faithful — as dog, the lonely shepherd's pride; 
True — as the helm, the bark's protecting 

guide ; 
Firm— as the shaft that props the towering 

dome; 
Sweet — as to shipwreck'd seamen land and 

home ; 
Lovely — as child, a parent's sole delight ; 
Radiant — as morn, that breaks a stormy 

night ; 
Grateful — as streams, that in some deep 

recess 
With rills unhoped the panting traveller 

bless, — 
Is he that links with mine his chain of life. 
Names himself lord, and deigns to call me 

wife. Euripides. 

THAT HAND SHALL STREW THY PATH 
WITH FLOWERS. 

On thee, blest youth, a father's hand confers 
The maid thy earliest, fondest wishes knew: 

Each soft enchantment of the soul is hers ; 
Thine be the joys to firm attachment due. 

As on she moves with hesitating grace, 
She wins assurance from his soothing voice; 

And, with a look the pencil could not trace, 
Smiles through her blushes, and confirms 
the choice. 

Spare the fine tremors of her feeling frame ! 

To thee she turns — forgive a virgin's fears ! 
To thee she turns with surest, tenderest claim. 

Weakness that charms, reluctance that 
endears. 

At each response the sacred rite requires, 
From her full bosom bursts the unbidden 
sigh. 

A strange mysterious awe the scene inspires ; 
And on her lips the trembling accents die. 

O'er her fair face what wild emotions play ! 

What lights and shades in sweet confusion 
blend ! 
Soon shall they fly, glad harbingers of day, 

And settled sunshine on her soul descend ! 

Ah soon, thine own confest, ecstatic thought ! 
That hand shall strew thy summer-path with 
flowers ; 
And those blue eyes, with mildest lustre 
fraught. 
Gild the calm current of domestic hours I 

Rogers, 
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THY DEAR THOUGHT AN INFLUENCE 

DIVINE. 

What shall I do with all the days and hours 
That must be counted ere I see thy face ? 

How shall I charm the interval that lowers 
Between this time and that sweet time of 
grace ? 

Shall I in slumber steep each weary sense,— 
Weary with longing ? Shall I flee away 

Into past days, and with some fond pretence 
Cheat myself to forget the present day ? 

Shall love for thee lay on my soul the sin 
Of casting from me God's great gift of 
time ? 

Shall I, those mists of memory locked within, 
Leave and forget lifers purposes sublime ? 

Oh how, or by what means, may I contrive 
To bring the hour that brings thee back 
more near ? 

How may I teach my drooping hope to live 
Until that blessed time, and thou art here ? 

I'll tell thee : f ;r thy sake I will lay hold 
Of all good aims, and consecrate to thee. 

In worthy deeds, each moment that is told 
While thou, belovM one ! art far from me. 

For thee, I will arouse my thoughts to try 
All heavenward flights, all high and holy 
strains ; 
For thy dear sake, I will walk patiently 
Through these long hours, nor call their 
minutes pains ; 

I will this dreary blank of absence make 
A noble task-time ; and will therein strive 

To follow excellence, and to overtake 
More good than I have won since yet I live. 

So may this doomM time build up in me 
A thousand graces, which shall thus be 
thine : 
So may my love and longing hallowed be. 
And thy dear thought an influence divine. 

Frances Anne Kevible. 



WHERE MY HEART POINTS I GIVE 
MY LOVE. 

I give my love 
Where only my heart points out the man ; 
Then I give, as I give to my God above, 
Love, intellect, friendship, — all I can. 

harry Cornwall. 



THE CHOICE OF A WIFE, AND THE 
CONDUCT OF A HUSBAND. 

Take unto thyself a wife, and obey the 
ordinance of God ; take unto thyself a wife, 
and become a faithful member of socictv. 

But examine with care, and fix not suddenly. 
On thy present choice depends thy future 
happmess. 

It much of her time is destroved in dress 
and adornments ; if she is enamoured with 
her own beauty, and delighteth in her own 
praise ; if she laugheth much, and talketh 
loud : if her foot abideth not in her father^s 
house, and her eyes v/Uh boldness rove on 
the faces of men : though her beauty were 
as the sun in the firmament of heaven, turn 
thy face from her charms, turn thy feet from 
her paths, and suffer not thy soul to be 
ensnared by the allurements rf imagination. 

But when thou findest sensibility of heart, 
joined with softness of manners ; an accom- 
plished mind, with a form agreeable to thy 
fancy ; take her home to thy house : she is 
worthy to be thy friend, thy companion in 
life, the wife of thy bosom. 

O cherish her as a blessing sent thee from 
heaven. Let the kindness of thy behaviour 
endear thee to her heart. 

She is the mistress of thy house ; treat her 
therefore with respect, that thy servants may 
obey her. 

Oppose not her inclination without cause ; 
she is the partner of thy cares, make her also 
the companion of thy pleasures. 

Reprove her faults with gentleness ; exact 
not her obedience with rigour. 

Trust thy secrets in her breast ; her coun- 
sels are sincere, thou shalt not be deceived. 

When pain and sickness assault her, let 
thy tenderness soothe her affliction : a look 
from thee of pity and love shall alleviate her 
grief, or mitigate her pain, and be of more 
avail than ten physicians. 

Consider the tenderness of her sex, the 
delicacy of her frame ; and be not severe to 
her weakness, but remember thine own 
imperfections. Bishop Bull, 

WHAT I AM WITHOUT THEE. 

A boat at midnight sent alone 
To drift upon the moonless sea ; 

A lute, whose leading chord is gone ; 

A wounded bird, that hath but one 

Imperfect wing to soar upon, 
Are like what I am, without thee ! 

Moore, 
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NO MORE ALONE THROUGH THE 
WORLD'S WILDERNESS. 

My wife, whose presence on my wintry heart 
Fell, like a bright spring upon some herb- 
less plain, 
How beautiful and calm and free thou wcrt 
In thy young wisdom, when the mortal 

chain 
Of custom thou didst burst and rend in 
twain, 
And walk'd as free as light the clouds among, 
Which many an envious slave then breathed 
in vain 
From his dim dungeon, and my spirit 

sprung 
To meet thee, from the woes which had 
begirt it long. 

No more alone through the world's wilderness. 

Although I trod the paths of high intent, 
I joumey'd now ; no more companionless. 

Where solitude is like despair, I went. 

There is the wisdom of a stern content 
When poverty can blight the just and good, 

When infamy dares mock the innocent, 
And cherish'd friends turn with the multi- 
tude 
To trample : this was ours, and we unshaken 
stood ! Shelley. 

LOVEABLE AS SIMPLE WOMAN. 

Yet is this wife I sing in nought uncommon, 
And very far from angel yet, I trow. 

Her faults, her sweetnesses, are purely human; 

Yet she's more loveable as simple woman 
Than any one diviner that I know. 

Miss Muloch. 

MY LIFE WITH THEE IS LIKE A SONG. 

My life with thee 
Is like a song, and the sweet music thou 
Which doth accompany it. Bailey, 

MODESTY IN A WIFE. 

'Tis bashful beauty ever twines 

The most coercive chain ; 
Tis she that sovereign rule declines. 

Who best deserves to reign. 

SJienstone, 



Soft reclined in careless e^ise, 
More pleasing, less intent to please. 

Earl Nugent, 



A MOTHER JOYING IN HER BABES. 

And there she sat, in ripened loveliness ; 
An English mother joying in her babes, 
Whose life was bright before her, and whose 

lips 
Were breaking into language with the sweet 
And lovely sentences they learn so soon. 
Her face was very beautiful, and mirth 
Was native on her lip ; but ever now. 
As a sweet tone delighted her, the smile 
Went melting into sadness, and the lash 
Droop'd gently to her eye, as if it knew 
Affection was too chaste a thing for mirth. 
It was the time for harvest, and she sat 
Awaiting one. A breath of scented hay 
Was in the air, and from the distance came 
The noise of sickles, and the voices sent 
Out on the stillness of the quiet moon. 
And the low waters, coming like the strain 
Of a pervading melody, stole in 
And made all music. *Twas a holiness 
Of Nature's making, and I lifted up 
My heart to heaven, and in my gladness 

pray'd 
That if a heart were sad, or if a tear 
Were living upon earth, it might be theirs 
To go abroad in nature, and to see 
A mother and her gentle babes like these. 

N. P. Willis, 



BEAUTEOUS IN MIND AND PERSON. 

Her form was all humanity, 
Her soul all God's ; in spirit and in form, 
Like fair. Her cheek had the pale pearly 

pink 
Of sea-shcUs, the world's sweetest tint, as 

though 
She lived, one half might deem, on roses 

sopp'd 
In silver dew : she spake as with the voice 
Of spheral harmony, which greets the soul 
When at the hour of death the saved one 

knows 
His sister-angels near ; her eye was as 
The golden fane the setting sun doth just 
Imblaze ; which shows, till heaven comes 

down again. 
All other lights but grades of gloom ; her 

dark 
Long rolling locks were as a stream the 

slave 
Might search for gold, and, searching, find. 

P, J, Bailey. 
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THE IDEAL OP A LIFE REALIZED. 

I saw you first upon a gem set in a Roman 

ring, 
And I bum'd for it with longing as for a 

living thing. 
The Greek who sees his heart's own love sold 

in a Turkish mart 
Is not more grieved to think his purse is 

smaller than his heart, 
Than I, with many wishes and ducats very 

few, 
Was grieved to leave that lovely face behind 

me with the Jew. 

Again I met you, ripening and kindling into 
life 

Beneath a skilful painter's brush, as Vulcan's 
lovely wife, 

From the foam and flood of colour, out- 
blushing lusciously, 

As Venus Aphrodite rose from the summer 
sea ; 

And I waited with the patience of one whom 
fate entwines. 

And sees a new strange destiny around him 
spin its lines. 

With doubting curiosity I watch'd the pain- 
ter's face, 

Yet earnestly and half in fear, to see if I 
could trace 

A knowledge of the secret hope awaking with 
his art, 

And how each crimson pencil-touch made 
blood leap in my heart. 

In vain : for as he painted on, the likeness 
pass'd away. 

And the rosy morning ended in a grim and 
cloudy day. 

I meet you nov in mortal fonn — a lovely 

little thing, 
Still fairer than the vaniih*d sketch as that 

surpassed the ring, 
And with new light the solemn text comes 

often to my mind, 
That he who seeks right earnestly at last 

shall surely find. 
Let others swear they find you fair, and still 

fresh incense bring ; 
They did not know you, love, of old, upon 

the Roman ring. 

Charles Godfrey Leland, 



CIRCUMSPECTION. 

*Tis not enough for one that is a wife 
To keep her spotless from an act of ill ; 

But from suspicion she should free her life, 
And bare herself of power as well as will 

'Tis not so glorious for her to be free. 

As by her proper self restrained to be. 

When she hath spacious ground to walk upon, 
Why on the ridge should she desire to go ? 

It is no glory to forbear alone 
Those things that may her honour over- 
throw : 

But 'tis thankworthy, if she will not take 

All lawful liberties for honour's sake. 

That wife her hand against her fame doth 
rear, 

That more than to her lord alone will give 
A private word to any second ear ; 

And though she may with reputation live, 
Yet tho' most chaste, she doth her glory blot. 
And wounds her honour, tho' she kills it not 

When to their husbands they themselves do 

bind, 

Do they not wholly give themselves away ? 

Or give they but their body, not their mind, 

Reserving that, tho' best, for others' prey t 

No, sure, their thoughts no more can be their 

own. 
And therefore should to none but one be 
known. 

Then she usurps upon another's right 
That seeks to be by public language graced; 

And though her thoughts reflect with purest 
light, 
Her mind, if not peculiar, is not chaste. 

For in a wife it is no worse to 6nd 

A common body than a common mind. 

And every mind, tho' free from thought of ill, 
That out of glory seeks a worth to show. 

When any's ears but one therewith they fill, 
Doth in a sort her pureness overthrow. 

Now Mariam had (but that to this she bent) 

Been free from fear, as well as innocent. 

Lady Eliz. Carew (1613). 



Thy likeness, thy fit help, thy other self, 
Thy wish exactly to thy heart's desire. 

Milton. 
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SMILES MORE BECOMING THAN FROWNS. 

Of all the appearances of the human coun- 
tenance, methinks a smile is the most extra- 
ordinary. It plays with a surprising agrec- 
ableness in the eye, breaks out with the 
brightest distinction, and sits like a glory 
upon the countenance. What sun is there 
within us that shoots his rays with so sudden 
a vigour? To see the soul flash in the face 
at this rate, one would think would convert 
an Atheist By the way we may observe, that 
smiles are much more becoming than frowns. 
This seems a natural encouragement to 
good-humour ; as much as to say, if p>eople 
have a mind to be handsome they must not 
be peevish and untoward, especially wives. 

Jeremy Collier. 

STUDY TO DE t CLOVED OF THY WIFE. 

Have ever more care that thou be beloved 
of thy wife, rather than thyself besotted on 
her; and thou shalt judge of her love by 
these two observations : first, if thou perceive 
she have a care of thy estate, and exercise 
herself therein ; the other, if she study to 
please thee, and be sweet unto thee in con- 
versation, without any instruction; for love 
needs no teaching, nor precept. 

Sir IK Raleigh, 

VrOMAN'S GENIUS CONTRASTED WITH 

MAN'S. 

To woman, whose best books are human 

hearts, 
Wise Heaven a genius less profound imparts ; 
His awful, hers is lovely ; his should tell 
How thunderbolts, and hers how roses fell 
Her rapid mind decides, while his debates ; 
She feels a truth that he but calculates. 
He,' provident, averts approaching ill ; 
She snatches present good with ready skill. 
That active p>er5everance his, which gains, 
And hers that passive patience which sustains. 

Barrett, 

THY LOOKS, THY WORDS, I NE'ER 

FORGET. 

There's not a look, a word of thine 

My soul hath e'er forgot ; 
Thou ne'er hast bid a ringlet shine, 
Nor given thy locks one graceful twine. 

Which I remember not ! Moore, 



My jealous heart would break 
Should we live one day asunder. 

Sir Charles Sedley, 



HUSBAND BELOVED I 

They tell me I am shrewd with other men ; 

With thee Tm slow, and difficult of speech. 
With others I may guide the car of talk : 

Thou wing'st it oft to realms beyond my 
reach. 

If other guests should come, Td deck my hair. 
And choose my newest garment from the 
shelf ; 
When thou art bidden, I would clothe my 
heart 
With holiest purpose, as for God himself. 

For them I while the hours with tale or song, 
Or web of fancy, fringed with careless 
rhyme ; 

But how to find a fitting lay for thee. 
Who hast the harmonies of every time ? 

Husband beloved ! I sit apart and dumb. 
Sometimes in sorrow, oft in joy divine ; 

My lip will falter, but my prison'd heart 
Springs forth to measure its faint pulse 
with thine. 

Thou art to me most like a royal guest. 
Whose travels bring him to some lowly 
roof, 

Where simple rustics spread their festal fare. 
And, blushing, own it is not good enough. 

Bethink thee, then, whene'er thou com'st to 

me. 

From high emprise and noble toil to rest, 

My thoughts are weak and trivial, match'd 

with thine ; 

But the poor mansion offers thee its best 

Julia Ward Howe, 

WOMAN A MINISTERING ANGEL. 

If there be a situation wherein a wife may 
be deemed to appropriate angelic attributes, 
it is when she ministers, as only woman can, 
to the wants and the weakness of the invalid ! 
Whose hand like hers can smooth his pillow? 
Whose voice so effectually silence the queru- 
lousness of his temper, or soothe the anguish 
of his disease ? Proffered by her, the viand 
hath an added zest, and even the nauseous 
medicine is divested of its loathsomeness. 

W. H Harrison, 



Suspition is the poison of firme friendship. 

The Garden of the Muses, 
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TEST OP A TRUE GENTLEMAN. 

There are many tests by which a gentleman 
may be known ; but there is one that never 
fails. How does he exercise power over those 
subordinate to him ? How does he conduct 
himself towards his wife and children ? How 
does the officer treat his men, the employer 
his servants, the master his pupils, and man 
in every station those who are weaker than 
himself.^ The discretion, forbearance, and 
kindliness with which power in such cases is 
used may indeed be regarded as the crucial 
test of gentlemanly character. He who bullies 
those who are not in a position to resist, may 
be a snob, but cannot be a gentleman. He 
who tyrannizes over the weak and helpless, 
may be a coward, but no true man. The 
tyrant, it has been said, is himself but a 
slave turned inside out. Strength, and the 
consciousness of strength, in a right-hearted 
man, imparts a nobleness to his character ; 
but he will be most careful how he uses 
it: for 

" It is excellent 
To have a giant's strength ; but it is tyrannous 
To use it like a giant." 

Gentleness is indeed the best test of gentle- 
manliness. A consideration for the feelings 
of others, for his inferiors and dependants as 
well as his equals, and respect for their self- 
respect, will pervade the true gentleman's 
whole conduct. Smiles, 



LOVB FAITHFULLY. LOVE TO THE LAST. 

Love ! whom alone I love ! 

In this world's strange vanishing show. 
The one truth is loving. Oh, the dark cloud 

that veils 
All life, lets this rift through to glorify future 

and past : 
"Love ever— love only — love faithfully — love 

to the last." Miss Muloch, 



PARENTAL LOVB. 

You love your children. Lives there on the 

earth, 
In air, or ocean, creature tame or wild, 
That has not known this universal love ? 
All Nature feels it intimate and deep, 
And all her sons of instinct or of reason. 

Thofnson and Mallet, 



WOMAN, THE SOOTHER OF OUR 
SORROWS. 

Women, it has been obser\-ed, are not 
naturally formed for great cares thcmselve?, 
but to softt n ours. 1 heir tenderness is the 
proper reward for the dangers we undergo 
for their preservation ; and the ease and 
cheerfulness of their conversation our de- 
sirable retreat from the fatigues of intense 
application. They are confined within the 
narrow limits of intense assiduity, and when 
they stray beyond them they move beyond 
their sphere, and consequently without grace. 

Goldsmith, 

THE TRUE SPHERE OF WOMAN. 

The glory of true womanhood consists in 
being herself; not in striving to be something 
else. It is the false paradox and heresy of 
this present age to claim for her as a glory 
the right to leave her sphere. Her glory 
lies in her sphere, — and God has given her a 
sphere distinct. Everything is created in its 
own order. Every created thing has its own 
glory. There is one glory of the sun, another 
of the moon, and another of the stars. There 
is one glory of manhood, and another glory of 
womanhood. And the glory of each created 
thing consists in being true to its own nature, 
and moving in its own sphere. 

Rev, F, W, Robertson, 

LOVE OF YOUR LITTLE ONES. 

Unreasonable creatures feed their young : 

And though man's face be fearful to their 
eyes, 

Yet, in protection of their tender ones, 

Who hath not seen them (even with those 
wings 

Which sometimes they have used with fearful 
flight) 

Make war with him that climb'd unto their 
nest, 

Offering their own lives in their young's de- 
fence ? Shakespeare. 

PERFECT LOVE ONLY IN HEAVEN. 

If you are in search of the seat of perfect 
love and friendship, >ou will not find it until 
you come to the region of the blessed, where 
happiness, like a refreshing stream, flows 
from heart to heart in an endless circulation, 
and is preserved sweet and untainted by the 
motion* Addison, 
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GOOD ANOEL, FRIEND, LOVE, WIPEl 

" Not one true lover ? " — Woman, turn : 

I love you. Words are small ; 
Tis life speaks plain : in twenty years 

Perhaps you may know alL 

I seek you ; you alone, I seek : 

All other women, fair, 
Or wise, or good, may go their way, 

Without my thought or care. 

But you I follow day by day, 

And night by night I keep 
My heart's chaste mansion lighted, where 

Your image lies asleep. 

Asleep ! if e'er to wake, He knows 

Who Eve to Adam brought, 
As you to me : the embodiment 

Of boyhood's dear sweet thought, 

And youth's fond dream, and manhood's hope, 

That still half hopeless shone ; 
Till every rootless vain ideal 

Commingled into one — 

You; who are so diverse from me. 

And yet as much my own 
As this my soul, which, form'd apart, 

Dwells in its bodily throne ; 

Till week by week, and month by month, 

We closer seem to grow, 
As two hill streams, flushed with rich rain. 

Each into th' other flow. 

I swear no oaths, I tell no lies, 

Nor boast I never knew 
A love-dream — we all dream in youth — 

But waking, I ioxxnd you^ 

The real woman, whose first touch 

Aroused to highest life 
My real manhood. Crown it, then, 

Good angel, friend, love, wife ! 

Imperfect as I am, and you. 

Perchance, not all you seem. 
We two together shall bind up 

Our past's bright, broken dream. 

We two together shall dare look 

Upon the years to come, 
As travellers, met in far countrie. 

Together look towards home. 



Come home I the old tales were not false. 

Yet the new faith is true ; 
Those saintly souls who made men knights 

Were women such as you. 

For the great love that teaches love 

Deceived not, ne'er deceives : 
And she who most believes in man, 

Makes him what she believes. 

Come ! If you come not, I can wait ; 

My faith, like life, is long ; 
My will, not little ; my hope, much : 

The patient are the strong. 

Yet come, ah come ! the years run fast ! 

And hearths grow swiftly cold — 
Hearts too : but while blood beats in mine 

It holds you, and will hold. 

And so before you it lies bare : 

Take it, or let it lie, 
It is an honest heart ; and yours 

To all eternity ! 

Miss Muloch, 



ENNOBLING INFLUENCE OF A WIFE. 

Of what value are all the babblings and 
vain boastings of society to that domestic 
felicity which we experience in the company 
of an amiable wife, whose charms awaken 
the dormant faculties of the soul, and fill the 
mind with finer energies; whose smiles 
prompt our enterprises, and whose assistance 
ensures success ; who inspires us with con- 
genial greatness and sublimity; who, with 
judicious penetration, weighs and examines 
our thoughts, our actions, our whole cha- 
racter ; who observes all our foibles, warns 
us with sincerity of their consequences, and 
reforms us with gentleness and affection ; 
who, by a tender communication of her 
thoughts and observation, conveys new in- 
struction to our minds ; and by pouring the 
warm and generous feelings of her heart into 
our bosoms, animates us incessantly to the 
exercise of every virtue, and completes the 
polished perfection of our character by the 
soft allurements of love and the delightful 
concord of her sentiments. In such an in- 
tercourse, all that is virtuous and noble in 
human nature is preserved within the breast, 
and every evil propensity dies away. 

Zimmerman. 
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MATRIMONIAL LOVE COMPARED WITH 
LOVE OF COUNTRY. 

On thy cheeks the glow is spread 
That tints the morning hills with red ; 
Thy step — the wild deer's rustling feet 
Within thy woods are not more fleet ; 

Thy hopeful eye 
Is bright as thine own sunny sky. 



Ay, let them rail, those haughty ones, 
While safe thou dwellest with thy sons ; 
They do not know how loved thou art — 
How many a fond and fearless heart 

Would rise to throw 
Its life between thee and the foe ! 



They know not, in their hate and pride, 
What virtues with thy children bioe ; 
How true, how good, thy graceful maids 
Make bright, like flowers, the valley shades 

What generous men 
Spring, like thine oaks, by hill and glen ; 

What cordial welcomes greet the guest 
By the lone rivers of the west ; 
How faith is kept, and truth revered. 
And man is loved, and God is fear'd, 

In woodland homes, 
And where the solemn ocean foams ! 



There's freedom at thy gates, and rest 
For earth's down-trodden and oppress'd ; 
A shelter for the hunted head. 
For the starved labourer toil and bread : 

Power, at thy bounds. 
Stops, and calls back his baflflcd hounds. 



Oh, fair young mother ! on thy brow, 
Shall sit a nobler grace than now ; 
Deep in the brightness of thy skies 
The thronging years in glory rise, 

And, as they fleet, 
Drop strength and riches at thy feet. 

Thine eye with every coming hour 

Shall brighten, and thy form shall tower ; 

And when thy sisters elder-born 

Would brand thy name with words of scorn, 

Before thine eye 
Upon their lips the taunt shall die. 

Wm. Culien Bryant. 
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EXTREMES IN MARRIED LIFE. 

Alas I how we run into extremes ! One 
man makes a slave of his wife, another 
makes her his idol. To-day she is flattered, 
to-morrow oppressed. Heathenism crushes 
her, Mohammedanism sensualizes her, Ro- 
manism deifles her with the sovereignty of 
heaven ; but the Scriptures keep us clear 
from such blasphemy and folly. W^hat is 
due to the wife is neither idolatrous love, 
which a jealous God is sure to resent, nor 
cold neglect, which is as unmanly as it is 
unchristian ; but that she be held in honour- 
able esteem — " giving honour unto the wife, 
as unto the weaker vessel." Honour her 
with your undying affection. You will meet 
with ingratitude and scorn enough from the 
world. What can your hearts find to love, 
if you look unkindly towards each other — the 
object of your settled choice, to whom, on 
your bended knees, you plighted your mutual 
vows, cemented perhaps by those living and 
lasting pledges of your wedded love, which 
are growing up " like olive branches round 
about your table?" You love your children 
because they are part of yourselves ; you love 
your wives because they are yourselves ; for 
" he that loveth his wife loveth himself," and 
no man — he is not a man, he is unworthy the 
name — " ever yet hated his own flesh." 

Rev, W, B, Mackenxie, 



THEIR MUTUAL SWEETS INTO EACH 
OTHER BREATHE. 

As two. embracing palms, whose roots con- 
join, 
Whose boughs to a perpetual kiss incline. 
Their shady locks into each other wreathe, 
Their mutual sweets into each other breathe, 
Their morning dew into each other drop ; 
Both feel the wound, if you should either 

crop ; 
Their odorous flowers at the same season 

blow. 
Both twine the more, the more their branches 

grow; 
Both influenced are, and warm'd by the same 

ray, 
Both by a separation soon decay : 
Edmund and Hilda thus soft passions vie. 
Together spring, live, flower, and wish to 

die ; 
To die, for both their parting hour foreview'd. 
And to God's gracious will their loves sub- 

dued« Ken, 
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^VHEN THIS OLD RING WAS NEWl 

Your wedding-ring wears thin, dear wife ; ah, 

summers not a few, 
Since 1 put it on your finger first, have pass'd 

o'er me and you. 
And, love, what changes we have seen — what 

cares and pleasures too, 
Since you became my own dear wife, when 

this old ring was new 1 

Oh, blessings on that happy day, the happiest 

of my life, 
WTien, thanks to God, your low sweet " yes " 

made you my loving wife ; 
Your heart will say the same, 1 know ; that 

day's as dear to you. 
That day that made me yours, dear wife, 

when this old ring was new. 

How well do I remember now your young 

sweet face that day ; 
How fair you were, how dear you were, my 

tongue could hardly say, 
Nor how I doated on you ; ah, how proud I 

was of you ! 
But did I love you more than now, when th*s 

old ring was new ? 

No, no ; no fairer were you then than at this 

hour to me ; 
And, dear as life to me this day, how could 

you dearer be ? 
As sweet your face might be that day as now 

it is, 'tis true ; 
But did I know your heart as well when this 

old ring was new ? 

Oh, partner of my gladness, wife, what care, 

what grief is there 
For me you would not bravely face, with me 

you would not share ? 
Oh, what a weary want had every day, if 

wanting you — 
Wanting the love that God made mine, when 

this old ring was new. 

Years bring fresh links to bind us, wife — 

young voices that are here, 
Young faces round our fire that make their 

mother's yet more dear — 
Young, loving hearts, your care each day 

makes yet more like to you ; 
More like the loving heart made mine wh:n 

this old ring was new ! 



And, bless'd be God ! all He has given are 

with us yet ; around 
Our table every precious life lent to us still 

is found. 
Though cares weVe known, with hopeful 

hearts the worst we've struggled through; 
Bless'd be His name for all His love since 

this old ring was new ! 

The rest is dear ; its sweetness still our 

memories treasure yet ; 
The griefs weVe borne, together borne, we 

would not now forget ; 
Whatever, wife, the future brings, heart unto 

heart still true. 
Well share as we have shared all else since 

this old ring was new. 

And if God spare us 'mongst our sons and 

daughtei-s to grow old, 
We know His goodness will not let your 

heart or mine grow cold ; 
Your ag^d eyes will see in mine all they've 

still shown to you. 
And mine in yours all they have seen since 

this old ring was new\ 

And oh, when death shall come at last to bid 

me to my rest. 
May I die looking in those eyes, and resting 

on that breast ! 
Oh, may my parting gaze be bless'd with the 

dear sight of you. 
Of those fond eyes, fond as they were when 

this old ring was new. 

\V. C. Bennett 



HUSBAND'S FIDELITY. 

Th' inspired needle's not more true 
Unto the north, the 9^^n to his diurnal race. 
Nor rivers to the main, than I to thee ! 

^/>- William DavenanL 



A WIPE'S CONFIDENCE. 

In all the fears that wring her heart 
Doubt of thy truth can have no part : 
She fears the flush of angry skies, 
The winds that roar, the waves that rise. 
Wreck, death, whatever ill may be ; 
But, no, she has no fear of thee. 

William Sawyer. 
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WOMAN'S WARM HEART AND CHEERFUL EACH LIVING IN THE OTHER'S HEART. 

HAND. 

Woman's warm heart and cheerful hand, in 

God's eternal plan, 
Were form'd to soften, soothe, refine, exalt, 

and comfort man, 
And win from pleasure's poison cup to life's 

pure fount above. 
And rule him as the angels rule, by deeds of 

peace and love. 
And so the tender mother lays on her soft, 

pillowy breast, 
With gentle hand, her infant son, and lulls 

him to his rest, 
And dries his tears, and cheers his smiles, 

and, by her wise control, 
She checks his wayward moods, and wakes 

the seraph in his soul ; 
And when life's work commands him forth. 

no more to dwell with her, 
She points him to the Hand that saved the 

sinking mariner, 
And broke the bread for famish'd men, and 

bids him trust that stay ; 
And then, her hands, unclasp'd from his, are 

lifted up to pray. 
But man could never work alone, and e'en in 

Eden's bowers 
He pined for woman's smile to cheer his 

task of tending flowers ; 
And soon a fair young bride is sought and 

found to bless the youth, 
Who gives, for his protecting hand, her 

heart of love and truth. 
And now his work has higher aims, since she 

its blessing shares, 
And oft her hand will roses strew where his 

would scatter tares ; 
And, like a light within a vase, his home 

enshrines her form, 
Which brightens o'er his world-toss'd mind, 

like sunshine o'er the storm ; 
And when she pleads in sorrow's cause, he 

cannot choose but hear, 
And when her soul with Heaven communes 

she draws his spirit near. 
And thus they live till age creeps en or 

sickness lavs him low. 
Then will she gird her woman's heart to bear 

life's bitterest woe, 
And soothe his pain, and stay his head, and 

close his dying eyes, 
While praying angel-hands may guide his 

soul to Paradise. 

Sarah J. Hale, 



Dearest, a look is but a ray 
Reflected in a certain way; 
A word, whatever tone it wear, 
Is but a trembling wave of air ; 
A touch, obedience to a clause 
In nature's pure material laws. 

The very flowers that bend and meet, 
In sweetening others grow more sweet ; 
The clouds by day, the stars by night, 
Inweave their floating locks of light ; 
The rainbow, heaven's own forehead's braid. 
Is but th' embrace of sun and shade. 

How few that love us have we found ! 
How wide the world that girds them round I 
Like mountain streams we meet and part. 
Each living in the other's heart ; 
Our course unknown, our hope to be 
Yet mingled in the distant sea. 

But ocean coils and heaves in vain, 
Bound in the subtle moonbeam's chain ; 
And love and hope do but obey 
Some cold capricious planet *s ray, 
Which lights and leads the tide it charms 
To death's dark caves and icy arms. 

Alas ! one narrow line is dra^Mi, 
That links our sunset with our dawn ; 
In mist and shade life's morning rose, 
And clouds are round it at its close ; 
But ah I no twilight beam ascends 
To whisper where that evening ends. 

Oh, in the hour when I shall feel 
Those shadows round my senses steal, 
When gentle eyes are weeping o'er 
The clay that feels their tears no more. 
Then let thy spirit with me be, 
Or some sweet angel likest thee ! 

a \V, Holmes, 



HER HEART THAT YO'JRS ENDEARS. 

The balm's rich sweat, the myrrh's sweet 
tears. 
Perfume your breath when you would pas- 
sion move : 
And may her heart, that you endears, 
The centre be, her eye the sphere, of love ! 

Sir JVm. Davenant, 
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LOVELIER ALL THAT WAS LOVELY | 

BEFORE. 

Dry up thy tears, love ! I fain would be ■ 

gay ; 
Sing me the song of my early day : 
Give me the music, so witchingly wild, 
That solaced my sorrows when 1 was a 

child : 
Years have gone by me, both lonely and 

lorg. 
Since my spirit was soothed by thy voice in 

that song. 

Years have gone by ! and life's lowlands are 

past, 
And I stand on the hill which I sigh'd for, at 

last: ; 

But I turn from the summit that once was | 

my star, I 

To the vale of my childhood, seen dimly and , 

far ;— 
Each blight on its beauty seems soften'd and 

gone. 
Like a land that we love in the light of the 

mom. 

There are the flowers that have withered 

away. 
And the hopes that have faded, like fairies at 

play; 
And the eyes that are dinmi'd, and the smiles 

that are gone ; 
And thou, too, art there ! — but thou still art 

mine own ; 
Fair as in childhood, and fond as in youth, 
Thou, only thou, wert a spirit of truth ! 

Time hath been o*er thee, and darkened 

thine eye, 
And thoughts are within thee more holy and 

high ; 
Sadder thy smile than in days that are o'er, 
And lovelier all that was lovely before ; 
That which thou wert is not that which thou 

art. 
Thou, too, art altcr'd in all but in heart. 

Lie on my bosom and lead me along 
Over lost scenes, by the magic of song ! 
What if I weep at the vision of years } 
Sighs are not sorrows, and joy has her 

tears ! 
Sad is my brow, as thy music is sad, 
But oh, it is long since my heart was so 

glad! 



But all that is left mc of life's promise is 

here, — 
Thou, my young idol, in sorrow more dear ! 
But thy murmurs remind. me of many away, 
And though I am glad, love, I cannot be 

gay!— 
All have departed that offer'd like truth. 
Save thou, only thou, and the song of my 

youth ! T. AT. Hervey. 
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SHE IS MY ESSENCE. 

And why not death, rather than living 

torment } 
To die is to be banish'd from mvself ; 
And Silvia is myself : banish'd from her, 
To self from self : a deadly banishment ! 
What light is light, if Silvia be not seen ? 
What joy is joy, if Silvia be not by? 
Unless it be to think that she is by, 
And feed upon the shadow of perfection. 
Except I be by Silvia in the night. 
There is no music in the nightingale ; 
Unless I look on Silvia in the day, 
There is no day for mc to look upon. 
She is my essence ; and I cease to be 
If I be not by her fair influence 
Foster'd, illumined, cherish'd, kept alive. 

Shakespeare, 

A WIPE'S RINGLETS. 

" Your ringlets, your ringlets. 

That look so golden-gay. 
If you will give me one, but one, 

To kiss it night and day, 
Then never chilling touch of Time 
Will turn it silver-gray ; 
And then shall I know it as all true gold, 
To flame and sparkle and stream as of old. 
Till all the comets in heaven are cold 

And all her stars decay." 
" Then take it, love, and put it by ; 
This cannot change, nor yet can I." 

1'efinyson, 

MY WIFE IS MY ADOPTED SELF. 

As good and wise ; so she be fit for me. 
That is, to will, and not to will the same ; 

My wife is my adopted self, and she 
As me, to what I love, must frame. 

And when by marriage both in one concur, 

Woman converts to man, not man to her. 

Sir T, O'i'crdury* 

X X 
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FORGET THEE I 



Forget thee!— In my banquet halls, 

Go ask my fellow-men, 
Or ask the tear that secret falls, 

If I forget thee then. 
The midnight hours with songs and wine, 

I ever shared with thee ; 
The midnight hours, they still are thine, 

And fatal memory. 

Forget thee I — In the mirthful dance, 

There steals some eye-beam's ray 
Like thine — that makes me with its glance 

Turn swift in tears away. 
Go ask my minstrels, when they breathe 

The verse, the poet's pen 
Which each Pamassan sweet hath wreathed, 

If I forget thee then. 

Forget thee I — Oh, there is but one 

Could from my memory chase 
Each sweet charm I have gazed upon, 

Each softly winning grace. 
To be that one's my first, first vow, 

I pledged with infant breath, 
And he comes to demand me now ; 

Thy rival, love, — is Death. 

Forget thee ! — When my funeral urn 

Thy tearful gaze shall meet, 
And censers of aroma bum, 

Exhaling at my feet : 
When Winds and storms careering sweep 

Unheeded o'er my breast. 
And cypress waves — then turn and weep. 

And own my love's at rest. Ryan, 

AORACXOUS WIPE AND KINGLY HUSBAND. 

Lowly and truly gentle were her ways ; 
She was a tender and obedient wife. 
And in a sweet and plaintive graciousness 
Her every act performed. 
He had the kingly look of bom command, 
An eagle set of eye, and curve of neck ; 
A cutting insight backed by common sense, 
Vast knowledge, and the facile use of it ; 
Culture went hand in hand with strength in 

him. 
Having gained her he cherished her, and loved 
Her mild compliance with the strength of 

life. Thomas Woolner, 

SYMPATHY. 

And share 
The inward fragrance of each other's heart 

Keats, 



CONSTANCY. 

I have loved thee in youth ; I will love thee 
in age. 
When thy raven locks change into gray, 
And those orbs, now so bright, dull and 
feeble presage 
That the frame hastens fast to decay. 

I have loved thee in spring, when the 
flow'rets were sweet, 

And their fragrance was shed all around ; 
And when desolate winter all dreary we meet. 

My affection still warm shall be found. 

I have loved thee in wealth ; I will love thee 
as well 
Should chill penury e'er on thee light. 
And spread o'er thy prospects her sad 
withering spell. 
Thy flourishing blessings to blight 

I have loved thee in health ; I will love thee 
when sick. 
And thy blooming cheeks wane thin and 
pale. 
When the shadows of death crowd around 
thee so thick 
That the enemy seems to prevaiL 

I have loved thee in life; I will love thee 
in death, 
When the cold damps collect on thy brow ; 
And when thou art quivering and gasping 
for breath. 
In thy ear will I whisper this vow. 

Anon. 



A NATURE UNCHANGED. 

He bears himself more proudlier. 
Even to my p«*rson, than'I thought he would 
When first I did embrace him. Yet his 

nature 
In that's no changeling ; and I must excuse 
What cannot be amended. 

Shakespeare. 



THE OFFICES OF LOVE. 

Let us no more contend, nor blame 
Each other, blamed enough elsewhere, but 

strive 
In offices of love, how we may lighten 
Each other's burden in our share of woe. 

Milton. 



THE WIPE'S BOUDOIR. 

Ah, to their hearts that place seem'd sweet 

Rich to the eyes 
It showed, with couch and tapestries 
Wrought all of precious stuffs and new. 
From conquered East,— rich with a hue 
Of changeful purples ; and therein 
Gleam'd many an ornament of thin 
And precious filigree of gold, 
And marble things fair to behold 
Through the dim shadows of noontide : 
There, too, the casement, open wide 
To many a pleasant singing breeze 
And moving shadow of fair ttees, 
Let in the balmy breath all day, 
From many a lovely garden way. 

Arthur IV. £, O'Shaughuessy, 



THOUXT NEVER FIND A BREAST MORE 

TRUE. 

We love each other, yet perchance 

The murmurs of dissent may rise; 
Fierce words may chase the tender glance, 

And angry flashes light our eyes : 
But we must learn to check the frown. 

To reason rather than to blame ; 
The wisest have their faults to own, 

And you and I, girl, have the same. 

You must not like me less, my Kate, 

For such an honest strain as this ; 
I love thee dearly, but I hate 

The puling rhymes of " kiss " and " bliss.'' 
There's truth in all I've said or sung ; 

I've woo'd thee as a man should woo. 
And though I lack an honey'd tongue, 

Thoult never find a breast more true. 

Eliza Cook. 



FEELINGS AND WISHES SHARED. 

Nor less his love 
Earth's loveliness perceived ; nor less his 

thoughts 
Of Eos, who in all his fresh designs. 
Feelings, and wishes, shared, and urged 

him on 
With constant impulse, hidden in sweet 

smiles, 
And perfect love, that thinks not of itself; 
Conscious, contented, sphered beyond fresh 

hopes. R. H, Home. 



PARTNERS IN JOY AND SORROW. 

Every man rejoices twice, when he has a 
partner of his joy. A wife shares my sorrow, 
and makes it but a moiety ; but she swells 
my joy and makes it double. For so two 
channels divide the river and lessen it into 
rivulets, and make it fordable and apt to be 
drunk up by the first revels of the Sirian 
star; but two torches do not divide, but 
increase the flame ; and though my tears are 
sooner dried up when they run on mv wife's 
cheek, yet when my flame hath kindled 
her lamp we unite the glories, and make 
them radiant, like the golden candlesticks 
that burn before the Throne of God, because 
they shine by numbers, by unions, and con- 
federations of light and joy. 

Jeremy Taylor, 

I ONLY CAN LOVE THEE. 

There is no one beside thee and no one 
above thee ; 
Thou standest alone as the nightingale 

sings ; 
And my words that would praise thee are 
impotent things. 
For none can express thee though all should 

approve thee, 
I love thee so, dear, that I only can love 
thee. 

Mrs. E. B. Browning. 



THE UNSELFISH LOVE OF WOMAN. 

Oh, the love of woman— the love of 
woman ! how high will it not rise ! and to 
what lowly depths will it not stoop ! How 
many injuries will it not forgive ! what 
obstacle will it not overcome, and what 
sacrifices will it not make, rather than give 
up the being upon which it has been once 
wholly and truthfully fixed! Perennial of 
life, which grows up under every climate, how 
small would the sum of man's happiness be 
without thee ! Like the fabled lamp in the 
sepulchre, thou sheddest thy pure light in 
the human heart, when everything around 
thee there is dead for ever. Carleion, 



Let grace and goodness be the principal 
lodestone of thy affections. Dry den. 
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A WORD AT THE RIGHT TIME. 

I try to make myself and all around me 
aereeable. It will not do to leave a man to 
himself till he comes to you— to take no pains 
to attract him, or to appear before him. with 
a long face. It is not so difficult as vou 
diink, dear child, to behave to a husband so 
that he shall remain for ever in some mea- 
sure a lover. I am an old woman, but you 
can still do what you like : a word from you 
at the right time will not fail of its effect ; 
what need have you to play the suffering 
virtue ? ** The tear of a loving girl," says an 
old book, "is like a dewdrop on the rose ; 
but that on the cheek of a wife is a drop of 
poison to her husband.'* Try to appear cheer- 
ful and contented, and your husband will be 
so, and when you have made him happy you 
will become so, not in appearance but reality. 
The skill required is not so great. Nothing 
flatters a man so much as the happiness of 
his wife ; he is always proud of himself as 
the source of it. As soon as you are cheerful, 
you will be lively and alert, and every moment 
will afford you an opportunity of letting fall 
an agreeable word. Your education, which 
gives you an immense advantage, will greatly 
assist you : and your sensibility will become 
the noblest gift that nature has bestowed on 
you, when it shows itself in affectionate 
assicjuity, and stamps on every action a soft, 
kind, and tender character, instead of wasting 
itself in secret repinings. Justus Moser, 

ENDURANCE OF PURE LOVE. 

Say not that love grows cold : 
First say the sun looks old. 

And that the planets die ! 
Then, if thou art so bold. 
When the untruth is told, 

Let Echo answer — " Lie !" 

Love always shall endure, 
If first the flame was pure, 

It glows in "truth for ever! 
Its hold on life is sure. 
In death it has no cure — 

List ! Echo answers " Never!" 

What stronger grows with age? 
Ask of the thought- worn sage, 

Ask of the saints above, 
Ask Nature's varied page, 
Ask man in every stage, 

And Echo answers — " Love !" 

Andrew Park. 



LOVE ME. SWEET, WITH ALL THOU ART. 

Love me, sweet, with all thou art. 

Feeling, thinking, seeing ; 
Love me in the lightest part, 

Love me in full being. 

Love me with thine open youth 

In its frank surrender ; 
With the vowing of thy mouth, 

With its silence tender. 

Love me with thine azure eyes, 
Made for earnest granting ; 

Taking colour from the skies, 
Can Heaven's truth be wanting ? 

Love me with their lids, that fell 
Snow-like at first meeting : 

Love me with thine heart, that all 
Neighbours then saw beating. 

Love me with thine hand stretched out 

Freely — open-minded ; 
Love me with thy loitering foot. 

Hearing one behind it 

Love me with thy voice that turns 

Sudden faint above me ; 
Lo^te me with thy blush that bums 

When I murmur, " Love me !" 

Love me with thy thinking soul, 

Break it to love-sighing ; 
Love me with thy thoughts that roll 

On through living — dying. 

Love me in thy gorgeous airs, 
When the world has crown'd thee ; 

Love me, kneeling at thy prayers, 
With the angels round thee. 

Love me pure, as musers do, 

Up the woodlands shady; 
Love me gaily, fast and true, 

As a winsome lady. 

Through all hopes that keep us brave. 

Further off or nigher, 
Love me for the house and grave, 

And for something higher. 

Mrs, E, B, Brownings 



TRUE FONDNESS. 

Earth holds no other like to thee, 
Or if it doth, in vain for me. 

Byron, 
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THE QUEEN OP EARTHLY QUEENS. 

Thou art alone. 
If thy rare qualities, sweet gentleness, 
Thy meekness saint-like, wife-like govern- 
ment, — 
Obeying in commanding, — and thy parts, 
Sovereign and pious else, could speak thee 

out. 
The queen of earthly queens. 

Shakespeare. 

THE WORLD'S A HEAVEN WHEN YOU 

ARE HERE. 

No joy but you, no life but yours I own ; 
I must survive myself when you are gone : 
If you withdraw your light, how black a 

shade 
Must the sad region of my breast invade ! 
The world's a heaven to me when you arc 

here ; 
And heaven will be more heaven to meet you 

there. Blackton, 



LOVE FOR A GOOD HUSBAND 
INCRBASETH. 

I doubt nothing at all but that you shall 
like the man every day better than the other ; 
for verily I think he lacketh not those 
qualities which should become any honest 
man to have, over and besides the gift of 
nature, wherewith God hath above the com- 
mon rate endued him. 

Archbishop Cranmer. 

SHE SHALL BE DECKED FORTH, AS SHE 
IS, A GODDESS! 

V\\ have Cretan pinions 
Wrought for her, and a barb whose task 

shadl be 
To outfly the wind. Scarfs, fine as the air, 
And dipp'd in Iris' colours, shall be wove 
In Cashmere and the sunny Persian looms, 
To be her conmionest 'tire. She shall be 

deck'd 
Forth, as she is, a goddess ! 

Barrv Cornwall. 



FRIENDLINESS OP DOMESTIC LIFE. 

Oh, friendly to the best pursuits of man, 
Friendly to thought, to virtue, and to peace, 
I^omestic life in rural pleasure pass'd ! 

Cowper^ 



THE VERY MODEL OP FRIENDSHIP. 

No man, not utterly degraded, can listen 
without delight to the accents of a guileless 
heart. Beauty, too, has a natural power over 
the mind ; and it is right that this should be. 
All that overcomes selfishness, the besetting 
sin of the world, is an instrument of good. 

, Beauty is but melodv of a higher kind, and 
both alike soften tlie troubled and hard 

; nature of man. Even if we looked on lovely 
woman but as on a rose, an exquisite pro-> 

I duction of the summer hours of life, it would 

! be idle to deny her influence in making even 
those summer hours sweeter. But, as the 
companion of the mind, as the very model of 
a friendship that no chance can shake, as the 

Cleasant sharer of the heart of hearts, the 
eing to whom man returns after the tumult 
of the day, like the worshipper to a secret 
shrine, to revive his nobler tastes and virtues 
at a source pure from the evil of the external 
world, and glowing with a perpetual light of 
sanctity and love ; where shall we find her 
equal ? Or what must be our feeling towards 
the Mighty Disposer of earth, and all that it 
inhabits, but of admiration and gratitude to 
that disposal which thus combines our highest 
happiness with our purest virtue. 

Dr, Croly. 

YOKED IN ALL EXERCISE OP NOBLE 

END. 

Approach and fear not, breathe upon my 

brows ; 
In that fine air I tremble ; all the past 
Melts mist-like into this bright hour, and this 
Is morn to more, and all the rich to come 
Reels, as the golden autumn woodland reels 
Athwart the smoke of burning weeds. For- 
give me ; 
I waste my heart in signs : let be. My bride, 
My wife ! my life ! Oh, we will walk this world 
Yoked in all exercise of noble end. 
And so through those dark gates across the 

wild 
That no man knows. Indeed I love thee ! 

come, 
Yield thyself up ; my hopes and thine are one. 
Accomplish thou my manhood and thyself ; 
Lay thy sweet hands in mine, and trust to me. 

Tennyson. 

THE BRAVE-THE FAIR. 

Happy, happy, happy pair ! 

None but the brave deserve the fair. 

Dryden. 
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THE INTUITIVE JUDGMENTS OP WOMEN. 

The intuitive judgments of women are often 
more to be relied upon than the conclusions 
which we reach by an elaborate process of 
reasoning. No man that has an intelligent 
wife, or who is accustomed to the society of 
educated women, will dispute this. Times 
without number you must have known them 
decide questions on the instant, and with 
unerring accuracy, which you had been poring 
over for hours, perhaps, with no other result 
than to find yourself getting deeper and 
deeper into the tangled maze of doubts and 
difficulties. 

It were hardly generous to allege that they 
achieve these feats less by reasoning than by 
a sort of sagacity which approximates to the 
sure instinct of the animal races ; and yet 
there seems to be some ground for the rem:«rk 
of a witty French writer, that, " when a man 
has toiled, step by step, up a flight of stairs, 
he will be sure to find a woman at the top ; 
but she will not be able to tell how she got 
there.*' How she got there, however, is of 
little moment. If the conclusions a woman 
has reached are sound, that is all that concerns 
us. And that they are very apt to be sound 
on the practical matters of domestic and 
secular life, nothing but prejudice or self- 
conceit can prevent us from acknowledging. 
The inference, therefore, is unavoidable, that 
the man who thinks it beneath his dignity to 
take counsel with an intelligent wife, stands 
in his own light, and betrays that lack of 
judgment which he tacitly attributes to her. 

Boardman. 

A HUSBAND ON ALL 8YDES BLEST. 

His life is an encomium large enough ; 
True gold do't need noe foyle to sett itt off. 
He has choice gifts of nature and of art. 
Neither is Fortune spareing on her part 
To him in honors, wealth, or progenye ; 
He is on all sydes blest. 

MS.f time of James I. 

A GOOD HUSBAND NEVER PUBLICLY 
REPROVES HIS WIPE. 

Jarres concealed are half reconciled; which, 
if generally known, 'tis a double task, to stop 
the breach at home and men's mouths 
abroad. To this end, a good husband never 
publicly reproves his wife. An open reproof 
puts her to do penance before all that are 
present ; after which, many study revenge 
rather than reformation. Fuller. 



LOVE'S ELECTRICITY. 

There are ten thousand tones and signs 

We hear and see, but none defines — 

Involuntarv sparks of thought 

Which strike from out the heart overwrought, 

And form a strange intelligence 

Alike mysterious and intense ; 

Which link the burning chain that binds 

Without their will young hearts and minds, 

Conveying, as the electric wire. 

We know not how, the absorbing fire. 

Byrotu 

I'VE NEVER NURSED A THOUGHT THAT 
WAS NOT HIS. 

Tell him, for years IVe never nursed a thought 
That was not his ; that on his wandering 

way, 
Daily and nightly, pour'd a mourner's prayers. 
Tell him, ev'n now, that I would rather share 
His lowliest lot, — walk by his side, an out- 
cast ; 
Work for him, beg with him, live upon the 

light 
Of one kind smile from him, than wear the 

crown 
The Bourbon lost. Lord Lyiton, 

LINK'D IN ONE HEAVENLY TIE. 

There's a bliss beyond all that the minstrel 
has told. 
When two that are link'd in one heavenly 
tie. 
With heart never changing, and brow never 
cold, 
Love on through all ills, and love on till 
they die ! 
One hour of a passion so sacred is worth 
Whole ages of heartless and wandering 
bliss ; 
And oh, if there be an elysium on earth. 

It is this, it is this ! Moore. 

DEEPER AND TENDERER STILL. 

With every mom their love grew tenderer. 
With every eve deeper and tenderer still ; 

He might not in house, field, or garden stir. 
But her full shape would all his seeing fill ; 

And his continual voice was pleasanter 
To her than noise of trees or hidden rill ; 

Her lute-string gave an echo of his name, 

She spoilt her half-done 'broidery with the 
same. Keats, 



HUSBAND AND WIFE, 
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A HUSBAND'S LOVE. 

The touching incident recorded in this s:>nnet recently 
occurred within the knowledge of my friend and neighbour, 
the Rev. J. M. Williams, Rector of Bumby, who communi* 
cated it to me The young wife of a barrister, in the ex* 
tremity of weakness, ¥ras only saved fiom death by tho 
" transfusion " of her husband's blood into her veins. He 
fainted twioe, but she recovered. Instances of recovery by 
this extreme remedy are not unknown in medical annals, 
but this incident, with lU peculiar attendant circumstances, 
is worthy of record. 

Lower and lower he beholds her sink 

In mortal weakness, till life's dragging 

wheels 
Refuse to move ; and in despair he feels 
Her all but lost — on danger's utmost brink. 
From love's forlomest hope he does not 
shrink ; 
Out of his own warm veins the blood he 

steals, 
Pouring it into hers, while his brain reels : 
Twixt wife and husbaiid, oh, how dear a link! 
He gave his blood, and saved his darling 
wife: 
Great was the love, the self-devotion rare ; 
Dim shadow of His love beyond compare, 
Who not for friends poured forth the purple 
life, 
But enemies, and made of them His Bride, 
To walk in white for ever at His side ! 

Rev, Richard Wilton^ M,A, 

A PERFECT WOMANHOOD. 

Then, oh, young wife ! fresh from the fount 
of all life and being, in your form let grace 
and freedom be incarnated. Let love, sweet- 
ness, and purity sanctify the home of flesh 
and blood and bone in which you dwell. In 
your organic nature you embody a higher 
possibility than is found in any other form. 
To you It is given to be a perpetuator of 
immortals ! You need all the brain and heart 
you can get, to work out the unsolved problem 
of a perfect womanhood. You must express 
self-regulated freedom, in a purity that shall 
shame to tingling silence all base desires, and 
in a lovely, sisterly nature that reaches alike 
to the physically and the spiritually diseased, 
baptizing them with the love that seeketh to 
bless and to save. The quenchless aspiration, 
the lofty endeavour, cannot contain itself in a 
pinched conventional form. The world, to- 
day, is suffering for women broad, large- 
hearted^ and wise. Rev, H, W, Beccher, 



Calm pleasures there abide. 

Wordsworth, 



WHEN I BEHELD THY BLUB EYE 

SHINE. 

When I beheld thy blue eye shine 
Through the bright drop that pity drew, 

I saw beneath those tears of thine 
A blue-eyed violet bathed in dew. 

• • • • • 

And thus thy charms in brightness rise 

When wit and pleasure round thee play ; 
When mirth sits smiling in thine eyes, 

Who but admires their sprightly ray? 
And when through pity's flood they gleam. 
Who but must love their soften'd beam ? 

Eben Alrumi {translated from the 
Arabic by Professor Carfyle), 



ALL HUMAN BEAUTY PERFECTED IN 

THEE. 

On thee I gaze, blest goddess of the morning ! 
In whose sweet smile these stars shall ever 

melt. 
All human beauty perfected in thee. 
Divine with human blending. In my heart 
Bared full before thee, to the essence fine 
Wherewith, by whisperings of my Maker's 

breath, 
These stars of my new life ?ire now in- 
spired — 
In this pure essence shall thy treasured love 
Receive my adoration ; and the thoughts 
Of thee shall open ever in my mind, 
Like the bland meads in flower, when thou 
appearest. R, If, Home. 

MY TRUE LOVE HATH MY HEART, AND 

I HAVE HIS. 

My true love hath my heart, and I have his. 
By just exchange one for another given ; 

I hold his dear, and mine he cannot miss : 
There never was a better bargain driven ; 

My true love hath my heart, and I have his. 

His heart in me keeps him and me in one. 
My heart in him his thoughts and senses 
guides : 
He loves my heart, for once it was his own, 

I cherish his, because in me it bides ; 
My true love hath my heart, and I have his. 

Sir Philip Sydney, 



Heaven's harmony is universal love. 

Cawper, 
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NOTHING G 



r HALCYON DAYS. 



We Hill have 
Nothing but halcyon days. Oh, we will live 
As happily as the bees th;it hive their sweets. 
As gaily as the summer tlv, but wiser : 
ni be thy servant ever ; 1 will be 
The sun o' thy life, faithful through every 

And thou shall be my flower perennial. 
My bud of beauty, my imperial rose, 
My passion- ilower; and 1 will wear thee here. 
Here, on my heart, and tho j shall never fade. 
] love thee mightily, my queen, and in 
The sultry hours I'll sing thee lo thy rest 
With music sweeter than the wild wind's 

And 1 will swear thine eyes are like the stars. 
Thyself beyond the nymphs who, poets 

Dwelt long ago in woods of Arcady. 
My gentle deity ! I'll crown thee with 
The whitest lilies, and then bow me down. 
Love's own idolater, and tvorship thee ; 
For thou art now mine own, my beautiful ! 
How fondly will we love through life together; 
And wander, heart-link'd, through the busy 
world ! Barry Cornwall. 

FAR ABOVE RUBIES. 

"Who can find a virtuous woman? for her 
price is far above rubies. 

The heart of her husband doth safely trust 
in her, so that he shall have no need of spoil. 

She will do him good and not evil all the 
days of her life. 

She seeketh wool and flax, and worketh 
willingly with her hands. 

She islikc the merchants' ships, she bringeth 
her food from afar. 



She risoth also while it is yet night, and 
giveth meat to her household, and a portion 
to her maidens. 

She considerelh a field, and buyeth it ; 
with the fruit of her hands she planteth a 

She girdeth her loins with strength, and 
strengtheneih her amis. 

She pcrcciveth that her merchandise is 

good; her candle goeth not out by night 

\ She laycth her hands to the spindle, and 

' her hands hold the distalT. 

' She stretcheth out her hand to the poor ; 

yea, she rcacbeth forth her hands to the 

1 She is not afraid of the snow for her 
household, for all her household ate clothed 
with scarlet. 

She maketh herself coverings of tapestry, 
her clothing is silk and purple. 
I Her husband is known in the gates, when 
I he sittelh among the tiders of the land. 

She maketh fine linen, and selleih it, and 
! delivereth girdles unto the merchant. 

Strength and honour are her clothing, and 
she shall rejoice in time to come. 
I She openctb her mouth with wisdom, and 
I in her tongue is the law of kindness. 
I She looketh well to the ways of her house- 
; hold, and catclh not the bread of idleness. 
Her children arise up, and call her blessed ; 
her husband also, and he praisetb her. 

Many daughters have done virtuously, but 
thou excellesi them all. 

Favour is deceitful, and beauty is vain, but 
a woman that featcth the Lord, she shall be 

I Give her of the fruit of her hands, and let 

her own works praise her in the gates." 
, Proverbs of Solomon. 




HAPPY HOME 



H^y, tkis isasii should be : Aift 

Is my true realm^ amidst bright eyes and faces 

Hap^ as fair I 

Byron. 

The air of Paradise did fan the house. 

And angds officed alt, 

Shakespeare. 

His warm but simple home, where he enjoys, 
IVith her who shares his pleasures and his heart. 
Sweet converse, CowPER. 

Ifome is the resort 
Of love, of Joy, of peace and plenty, where 
Supporting, and supported, polished friend 
And dear relations mingle into bliss, 

Thomson. 
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HOME THE PLACE OF CONFIDENCB. 

Home is the one place in all this world 
where hearts are sure of each other. It is 
the place of confidence. It is the place where 
we tear off that mask of guarded and suspi- 
cious coldness which the world forces us lo 
wear in self-defence ; and where we pour out 
the unreserved communications of full and 
confiding hearts. It is the spot where ex- 
pressions of lendemess gush out without any 
sensation of awkwardnes*, and without any 
dread of ridicule. 

Rni. F. W. Robertson. 



HOME SYUPATHtES. 

There are times when I am least of all in- 
clined to loosen the links which bind me to 
my oldest and dearest friends, for I imagine 
we shall all want the union of all the good 
men we can get together ; and the want of 



sympathy which I cannot but feel towards 
many of those whom 1 meet with, makes me 
think how delightful it would be to have daily 
intercourse with those with whom I feel it 
thoroughly. What people do in middle life 
without a wife and children to turn to 1 
cannot imagine, for I think the affections 
must be sadly checked and chilled, even in 
the best men, by their intercourse with 
people, such as one usually finds them in the 
world. I do not mean that one does not 
meet with good and sensible people ; but 
then their minds are set, and our minds are 
set, and they will not in mature age grow 
into each other ; but with a home filled with 
those whom we entirely love and sympathise 
with, and with some old friend", to whom 
one can open one's heart fully from time_ to 
time, the world's society has rather a bracmg 
influence to make one shake off mere dreams 
of delight. Dr. Arnold. 
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COME HOME. 

Come home. 
Would I could send my spirit o'er the deep, 
Would I could wing it like a bird to thee, 
To commune with thy thoughts, to fill thy 

sleep 
With these unwearying words of melody, 

Come home. 

Come home. 
Come to the hearts that love thee, to the eyes 
That beam in brightness but to gladden 
thine ; 
Come where fond thoughts like holiest incense 
rise. 
Where cherish'd Memory rears her altar's 
shrine. 

Come home. 

Come home. 
Come to the hearth-stone of thy earlier days, 
Come to the ark, like the o'erwearied dove, 
Come with the sunlight of thy heart's warm 
rays, 
Come to the fireside circle of thy love. 

Come home. 

Come home. 
It is not home without thee ; the lone seat 
Is still unclaimed where thou wert wont to 
be; 
In every echo of returning feet 
In vain we list for what should herald thee. 

Come home. 

Come home. 
We've nursed for thee the sunny buds of 
spring, 
Watch'd every germ a full-blown flow'ret 
rear. 
Saw o'er their bloom the chilly winter bring 
Its icy garlands, and thou art not here. 

Come home. 

* 

Come home. 
Would I could send my spirit o'er the deep, 
Would I could wing it like a bird to thee, 
To commune with thy thoughts, to fill thy 
sleep 
With these unwearying words of melody. 

Come home. 
Mrs, Hemans, 

HOME FRUITFUL IN EXPERIENCE. 

Family life maybe full of thorns and cares ; 
but they are fruitful ; all others are dry thorns. 

Saint Beuve, 



HOME'S ATTRACTIONS. 

Oh, happiest they, whose early love un- 
changed, 

Hopes undissolved, and friendship un- 
estranged, 

Tired of their wanderings, still can deign to 
see 

Love, hopes, and friendship, centering all in 
thee ! O. W. Holvus. 



LET LOVE MAKE HOME A GRACIOUS 

COURT. 

Keep your modest familiar style 

For strangers, but respect your friend — 
Her most whose matrimonial smile 

Is and asks honour without end. 
'Tis found, and needs it must so be. 

That life from love's allegiance flags 
When love forgets its majesty 

In sloth's unceremonious rags. 
Let love make home a gracious court ; 

There let the world's lude, hasty ways 
Be fashioned to a loftier port, 

And learn to bow, and stand, and gaze ; 
And let the sweet respective sphere 

Of personal worship there obtain 
Circumference for moving clear, 

None treading on another's train. 
This makes pleasures that do not cloy. 

And dignifies our mortal strife 
With calmness and considerate joy, 

Befitting our immortal life. 

AnoH^ 



HOME IS WHERE THERE'S ONE TO 

LOVE. 

Home's not merely four square walls. 

Though with pictures hung and gilded ; 
Home is where affection calls. 

Filled with shrines the heart hath builded I 
Home ! go watch the faithful dove. 

Sailing 'neath the heaven above us ; 
Home is where there's one to love ! 

Home is where there's one to love us ! 

Home's not merely roof and room. 

It needs something to endear it ; 
Home is where the heart can bloom, 

Where there's some kind lip to cheer it ! 
What is home with none to meet, 

None to welcome, none to greet us ? 
Home is sweet— and only sweet — 

Where there's one we love to meet us ! 

Charles Swain, 



■* 




A WIPE'S DREAM. 

Back again, darling ? Oh day of delight ! 
How I have long'd for you, morning and 

night ! 
Watch'd for you, pined for you, all the day 

through, 
Craving no boon and no blessing but you, — 
Pray'd for you, pled for you, sought you in 

vain. 
Striving for ever to find you again, — 
Counting all anguish as nought, if I might 
Clasp you again as I clasp you to-night ! 

Oh, I have sorrow'd and suffered so much 
Since I last answer'd your lips' loving touch, — 
Through the night-watches, in daylight's 

broad beams, 
Anguish'd by visions and tortured by 

dreams, — 
Dreams so replete with bewildering pain, 
Still it is throbbing in heart and in brain : 
Oh, for I dream'd — keep me close to your side, 
Darling, oh darling !— I dream'd you had 

died! 

Dream'd that I stood by your pillow and 

heard 
From your pale lips love's last half-utter'd 

word ; 
And by the light of the May-morning skies 
Watch'd your face whiten, and saw your dear 

eyes 
Gazing far into the Wonderful Land, 
Felt your fond fingers grow cold in my 

hand ; — 
" Darling," you whispered, " my darling ! " 

you said, 
Faintly, so faintly — and then you were dead ! 

Oh the dark hours when I knelt by your grave. 
Calling npon you to love and to save, — 
Pleading in vain for a sign or a word 
Only to tell me you listen'd and heard — 
Only to say you remember d and knew 
How all my soul was in anguish for you ; 
Bitter, despairing, the tears that I shed, 
Darling, oh darling, because you were dead ! 

Oh the black days of your absence, my own I 
Oh to be left in the wide world alone ! 
Long, with our little one clasp'd to my breast, 
Wander'd I, seeking for shelter and rest. 
Yet all the world was so careless and cold. 
Vainly I sought for a sheltering fold : — 
There was no roof and no home for my head, 
Darling, oh darling, because you were dead ! 



Yet, in the midst of the darkness and pain. 
Darling, I knew I should find you agam ! 
Knew, as the roses know, under the snow. 
How the next summer will set them aglow ; 
So did 1 always, the dreary days through. 
Keep my heart single and sacred to you. 
As on the beautiful day we were wed. 
Darling, oh darhng, although you were dead ! 

Oh the great joy of awaking, to know 
I did but dream all that torturing woe ! 
Oh the delight, that my searching can trace 
Nothing of coldness or change in your face ! 
Still is your forehead unfurrow'd and fair ; 
None of the gold is lost out of your hair ; 

: None of the light from your dear eyes has 

I fled— 

I Darling, oh how could I dream you were 
dead ? 

Now you are here, you will always remain, 
Never, oh never, to leave me again ! 
How it has vanish'd, the anguish of years ! 
Vanished ! nay, these are not sorrowful tears, — 
Happiness only my cheek has impearKd, — 
There is no grieving for me in the world ; 
Dark clouds may threaten, but I have no 

fear, 
Darling, oh darling, because you arc here ! 

Eliz, Akers. 

I AM CONTENT IP THOU ART HAPPY. 

I am content to be dwelling in shadow, 

If only the sunlight may sweep over thee ; 
I am content though the thorns be around me, 

If only the roses be shower'd on thee. 
I am content though the north wind be cruel, 

If sweet southern breezes be comforting 
thee ; 
I am content to abide in the darkness, 

If only the starlight shine brighter for 
thee. 



I am content 

If rainbow 
thee ; 
I am content 

If only the 
I am content 

If only the 
I am content 

If only the 



if the shower fall o'er me, 

of proniise shine clearer for 

though the casket be empty, 
jewel have fallen to thee ; 
with the desolate valley, 
song-birds are singing to thee ; 
to drink drops of enjoyment, 
fountain fall freely for thee. 

Claribel. 



Every shadow of his lot, 
In her sunny smile forgot. 

T, Moore. 
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EDENS, BLOOMING IN A DESERT 
WORLD. 

Would that, in order to make a model 
home, we were led ofttimes to cross and re- 
cross in thought Gennesaret's lake Then 
would our hearths and households more fre- 
quently be like Edens, blooming in a desert 
world — ^miniatures of the great heavenly 
home, where still there will be the beautiful 
combination of untiring energy in God's 
service, and of peaceful rest and repose in 
God's love. Rev. J, R. Macduff. 



WOMAN'S KINGDOM. 

It is by the regimen of domestic aflectton 
that the heart of man is best composed and 
regulated. The home is the woman's king- 
dom, her state, her world — where she governs 
by affection, by kindness, by the power of 
gentleness. There is nothing which so settles 
the turbulence of a man's nature as his union 
in life with a high-minded woman. There he 
finds rest, contentment, and happiness — ^rest 
of brain and peace of spirit. He will also 
often find in her his best counsellor, for her 
instinctive tact will usually lead him right 
when his own unaided reason might be apt 
to go wrong. The true wife is a staff to lean 
upon in times of trial and of difficulty ; and 
she is never wanting in sympathy and solace 
when distress occurs, or fortune frowns. In 
the time of youth she is a comfort and an 
ornament of man's life ; and she remains a 
faithful helpmate of maturer years, when life 
has ceased to be an anticipation, and we live 
in its realities. Smiles, 



FIDELITY TO HOME AND LOVE. 

So all that eve they twain did sit 
Together, losing not a space ; 
Each gazing on the other's face. 
To fill each other's heart right well 
With treasure of its love, a spell 
Against long parting and all crime 
Of falseness through the bitter time. 
Full many a vow she had of him 
That evening in the twilight dim, 
That, in what lands or with what men 
His fate were, all his joy, as then. 
Should be in holding her most fair 
And thought of soon returning there. 

Arthur W, E, O ^Shaughnessy. 



THE HOME OF LOVE. 

It is not in the mountains. 

Nor the palaces of pride, 
That Love will fold his wings up 

And rejoicingly abide ; 
But in meek and humble natures 

His home is ever found, 
As the lark that sings in heaven 

Builds his nest upon the ground. 

Laman BlanchareL 



TENDER ASSOCIATIONS. 

Surely, if there be a name dearer than any 
other to the heart of man, it is that of home. 
' At that ma|;ic word, what tender associations, 
I what soothing thoughts, what sweet remem- 
brances gather round the heart! To that 
loved spot how does the mind instinctively 
cling, in foreign regions and distant comers 
\ of the earth! Who that has been blessed 
with a happy home does not respond to the 
beautiful sentiment of the poet — "The kindred 
ties of country and of home." 

Rev, Peter Grant. 



THE PARADISE WHICH STRONG AFFEC- 
TION GUARDS. 

Whose soft voice 
Should be the sweetest music to his ear, 
Awaking all the chords of harmony ; 
Whose eye should speak a language to his 

soul 
More eloquent than all which Greece or 

Rome 
Could boast of in its best and happiest days ; 
Whose smile should be his rich reward for 

toil; 
Whose pure transparent cheek, when pressed 

to his, 
Should calm the fever of his troubled 

thoughts. 
And woo his spirit to those fields Elysian, 
The paradise which strong affection guards. 

Bethune, 

HOME SANCTIFIED BY RELIGION. 

Let the tint and fragrance of the " Rose of 
Sharon" follow you to your homes, your 
closets, your places of business, > our scenes 
of enjoyment Let all your daily thoughts, 
words, actions, be moulded and regulated b>' 
the inquiry, How would Jesus have acted 
here ? Rev, J. R, Macduff. 
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THE HOME OP HIS OWN MAKING. 

Man enters a new world of joy and sym- 
pathy and human interest through the porch 
of love. He enters a new world in his home 
— the home of his own making — altogether 
different from the home of his boyhood, 
where each day brings with it a succession 
of new joys and experiences. He enters 
also, it may be, a new world of trials and 
sorrows, in which he often gathers his best 
culture and discipline. ... A life exclusively 
occupied in affairs of business insensibly 
tends to narrow and harden the character. 
It is mainly occupied with self— watching 
for advantages, and swarding against sharp 
practice on the part of others. Thus the cha- 
racter unconsciously tends to grow suspicious 
and ungenerous. The best corrective of 
such influences is always the domestic ; by 
withdrawing the mind from thoughts that are 
wholly gainful, by taking it out of its daily 
rut, and bringing it back to the sanctuary 
of home for refreshment and rest : 

" That truest, rarest light of f odal joy» 
Which gleams upoa the man of many cares." 

"Business,'' says Sir Henry Taylor, "does 
but lay waste the approaches to the heart, 
whilst marriage garrisons the fortress. And 
however the head may be occupied, by 
labours of ambition or of business, if the 
heart be not occupied by affection for others 
and sympathy with them, life, though it may 
appear to the outer world to be a success, will 
probably be no success at all, but a failure.*' 

SmiUs, 

THE INFLUENCES OP HOME. 

I hold it indeed to be a sure sign of a mind 
not poised as it ought to be, if it be insensible 
to the pleasures of home, to the little joys 
and endearments of a family, to the affections 
of relations, to the fidelity of domestics. 
Next to being well with his own conscience, 
the friendship and attachment of a man's 
family and dependants seems to me one of 
the most comfortable circumstances of his 
lot. His situation with regard to either 
forms that sort of bosom comfort or disquiet 
that sticks close to him at all times and 
seasons, and which, though he may now and 
then forget it, amidst the bustle of public or 
the hurry of active life, will resume its place 
in his thoughts, and its permanent effects on ' 
his happiness, at every pause of ambition or 
of business. Bishop Home. 



HOME, SWEET HOME, IS ALL TO ME. 

Some love to range the world's wide round, 

Some court the city's giddy charms, 
Some list the trumpet's clanging sound, 

Joy'd at the thought of war's alarms ; 
Ambition's arts and pleasure's smiles 

With deep distrust / cautious flee, 
And glory's vain deceitful wiles — 

For home, sweet home, is all to me ! 

Fond hopes of wealth, vain dreams of ease, 

Of future riches, future rest. 
And all that fanc/s self could please, 

Fill the void chasm of many a breast ; 
They seek the busy haunts of life, 

Explore the desert, brave the sea, 
For these they join in worldly strife — 

But home, sweet home, is all to me ! 

Loved home ! dear scene of every bliss 

That clings around my grateful heart ! 
My Mary's smile ! my infant's kiss ! 

What purer joys can life impart ? 
Content with what my God has given, 

I live what others wish to be ; 
Enjoying earth and hoping heaven — 

My home, sweet home, is all to me ! 

Anon, 

BEAMS PROM THE SUN OP RIGHTEOUS- 
NESS. 

Wherever a home-landscape is dreary, and 
its horizon clouded, we believe that it pro- 
ceeds, not so much from the storms of man's 
petulance and unreasonableness, as because 
woman has forgotten to draw a sunbeam 
from the Sun of Righteousness. 

M, M. Brewster, 

WOMAN'S PROPER STUDY. 

Nothing lovelier can be found 
In woman, than to study household good. 
And good works in her husband to promote. 

Milton, 
LOVE OP HOME. 

Love of home is planted deep in the nature 
of man. The finger of God points to home, 
and says to us all. There is the place to find 
all your earthly joy. Goldsmith. 

THE CHARMS OP SOCIAL LIPE. 

The sweet charities of life, sympathy, affec- 
tion, and benevolence, are the blessings 
blended with sorrow, sickness, and infirmity ; 
and from the restraints of temper and mutual 
forbearance we practise to each other, arise 
the kindness and goodwill which are the 
charms of social life. Mrs. King. 
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MY OWN FIRESIDE. 

Let Others seek for empty joys 

At ball or concert, rout or play ; 
Whilst far from Fashion's idle noise. 

Her gilded domes and trappings ga^-, 
I w ile the wintry eve away, 

HTwixt book and lute the hours divide. 
And marvel how I e'er could stray 

From thee — my own fireside ! 

My own fireside ! those simple words 

Can bid the sweetest dreams arise ; 
Awaken feeling's tenderest chords, 

And fill with tears of joy mine eyes. 
What is there my wild heart can prize 

That doth not in my sphere abide ; 
Haunt of my home-bred sympathies, 

My own — my own fireside ? 

A gentle form is near me now, 

A small white hand is clasped in mine ; 
I gaze upon her placid brow. 

And ask what joys can equal thine : 
A babe, whose beauty's half^ divine, 

In sleep his mother's eyes doth hide ; 
Where may love seek a fitter shrine 

Than thou — ^my own fireside ? 

What care I for the sullen war 

Of winds without that ravage earth ? 
It doth but bid me prize the more 

The shelter of thy hallow'd hearth — 
To thoughts of quiet bliss give birth ; 

Then let the churlish tempest chide, 
It cannot check the blameless mirth 

That glads my own fireside ! 

My refuge ever from the storm 

Of this world's passion, strife, and care ; 
Though thunder-clouds the skies deform. 

Their fury cannot reach me there — 
There all is cheerful, calm, and fair : 

Wrath, envy, malice, strife, or pride. 
Hath never made its hated lair 

By thee— my own fireside ! 

Thy precincts are a charmM ring, 

Wnere no harsh feeling dares intrude. 
Where life's vexations lose their sting. 

Where even grief is half subdued ; 
And peace, halcyon, loves to brood. 

Then let the world's proud fool deride ; 
ni pay my debt of gratitude 

To thee — my own fireside ! 



Shrine of my household deities, 

Bright scene of home's unsullied joys, 
To thee my burthen'd spirit flies 

When fortune frowns, or care annoys — 
Thine is the bliss that never cloys. 

The smile whose truth hath oft been tried : 
What, then, are this world's tinsel toys. 

To thee — my own fireside ! 

Oh, may the yearnings, fond and sweet. 

That bid my thoughts be all of thee. 
Thus ever guide my wandering feet 

To thy heart-soothing sanctuary ! 
Whate'er my future years may be. 

Let ioy or grief my fate betide. 
Be still an Eden bright to me. 

My own — my own fireside ! 

Alaric A. WatU. 



CENSORIOUSNESS A CAUSE OP DOMESTIC 

MISERY. 

We have seen much domestic suffering 
arise from a cause which is easily confounded 
with a tyrannical disposition — we refer to an 
exaggerated sense of justice. This is the 
abuse of a right feeling, and requires to be 
kept in vigilant check. 

• • « • • 

The scales of household polity are the 
scales of love ; and he who holos them should 
be a sympathising friend, ever ready to 
make allowance for failures, ingenious in con- 
triving apologies, more lavi^ of counsels 
than rebukes, and less anxious to overwhelm 
a person with a sense of deficiency than to 
awaken in the bosom a consciousness of 
power to-do better. One thin^^ is certain : if 
any member of a family conceives it his duty 
to sit continually in the censor's chair, and 
weigh in the scales of justice all that happens 
in the domestic commonwealth, domestic 
happiness is out of the question. It is manly 
to extenuate and forgive, but a crabbed and 
censorious spirit is contemptible. There is 
much more misery thrown into the cup of life 
by domestic unkindness than we might at 
first suppose. To love is to be happy and 
make happy ; and to love is the very spirit 
of true manliness. Coarseness, rudeness, 
tyranny, are so many forms of brute power 
— so many manifestations of what it is man's 
peculiar glory not to be ; but kindness and 
gentleness can never cease to be manly. 

T, S. Arthur. 
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TH£ GOLDEN MEAN. 

Receive, dear friend, the truths I teach. 
So shalt thou live beyond the reach 

Of adverse fortune's power : 
Not always tempt the distant deep, 
Nor always timorously creep 

Along the treach'rous shore. 
He that holds fast the golden mean, 
And lives contentedly between 

The little and the great, 
Feels not the wants that pinch the poor, 
Nor plagues that haunt the rich man's door, 

Imbitt 'ring all his state. 
The tallest pines feel most the power 
Of wintry blast ; the loftiest tower 

Comes heaviest to the ground ; 
The bolls that spare the mountain's side 
His cloud-capt eminence divide, 

And spread the ruin round. 
The well-inform'd philosopher 
Rejoices witK a wholesome fear, 

And hopes in spite of pain : 
If winter bellow from the north. 
Soon the sweet spring comes dancing forth. 

And nature laughs again. 
What if thine heaven be overcast. 
The dark appearance will not last — 

Expect a brighter sky ; 
The God that strings the silver bow 
Awakes sometimes the muses too, 

And lays His arrows by. 
If hindrances obstruct thy way. 
Thy magnanimity display. 

And let thy strength be seen : 
But oh, if fortune fill thy sail 
With more than a propitious gale, 

Take half thy canvas in. 

Cowper, 

WHERB*ER THOU ART IS HOME TO ME I 

That is not home, where day by day 
I wear the busy hours away ; 
That is not home, where lonely night 
Prepares me for the toils of light ; 
Tis hope, and joy, and memory, give 
A home in which the heart can live : 
It is a presence undefined, 
Overshadowing the conscious mind ; 
Where love and duty sweetly blend 
To consecrate the name of friend : 
Where'er thou art is home to me, 
And home without thee cannot be. 

Conder, 

Let me but bear your love, I'll bear your 
cares. Shakespeare, 



MY OWN, MY CHOSEN HOME. 

Sirmio, fair eye of all the laughing isles 
And jutting capes that rise from either 
main. 
Or crown our inland waters, with glad smiles 

Of heartfelt joy I greet thee once again. 
Scarce daring to believe mine eyes, that see 
No more Bithynia's plains, but fondly rest on 
thee, 

My own, my chosen home ! Oh, what more 

blest 
Than that sweet pause of troubles, when 

the mind 
Flings off its burthen, and when, long 

oppress'd 
By cares abroad and foreign toil, we find 
Our native home again, and rest our head 
Once more upon our own, long-lost, long- 

wished-for bed ! 

This, this alone, o'crpays my every pain ! 

Hail ! loveiiest Sirmio, hail ! with joy like 

mine 

Receive thy happy lord ! Thou liquid plain 

Of Laria's lake, in sparkling welcome snine ! 

Put all your beauties forth ! laugh out ! be 

glad ! 
In universal smiles this day must all be clad ! 

Catullus 
{translated by the Eat I of Derby). 

GOD*S BEST GIFTS TO MAN. 

God*s first gift to man was religion, and a 
glimpse of personal liberty: His second was 
love, and a home, and therein the seeds 
of civilization. His two great institutions 
are two great charters, bestowed on every 
creature. Augusttts Wm, Hare. 

SECLUSION. 

My next desire is, void of care and strife. 
To lead a soft, secure, inglorious life. 
A country cottage near a crystal flood, 
A winding valley and a lofty wood. 
Some god conduct me to the sacred shades 
Where bacchanals are sung by Spartan maids. 
Or lift me high to Hemus* hilly crown ; 
Or in the plains of Tempe lay me down ; 
Or lead me to some solitary place, 
And cover my retreat from human race. 

Dfydcn's " Virgil^ 



In many ways does the full heart reveal 
The presence of the love it would conceal. 

Coleridge, 
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PIETY IS THB TRUE CHiLRM OP HOME. 

Piety is the true charm of home ; a holy 
home is the only happy one. The godly, 
home-keeping mother helps the godly and 
industrious father to create and consolidate 
a happy, holy home. The promise is, "^ thy 
wife shall be as the fruitful vine by the sides 
of thine house.'' Here are two features of a 
Christian wife : what she is — " a fruitful 
vine," and where she is — " by the side of her 
house." As the fruitful vine afforded shade 
as well as grapes, the figure imports comfort 
as well as a family. " The vine by the side 
of the house,* that is, the wife keeping at 
home, caring for her household, settling its 
order and neatness, multiplying its simple 
attractions, making it her husband's and 
her children's little shrine of peace and 
pleasure and family religion, so that they 
love their own home better than any other, 
and heartily respond, " Amen," to the senti- 
ment, '' Be it ever so homely, there's no 
place like home." 

Rev, y. B, Owen, 



THE SACRBDNESS OP HOME. 

Oh, what a pure and sacred thing 
Is beauty, curtain'd from the sight 

Of the gross world, illumining 
One only mansion with her light. 

Unseen by man's disturbing eye, 
The flower that blooms beneath the sea, 

Too deep for sunbeams, doth not lie 
Hid in more chaste obscurity. 

Moore, 



TOGETHER BOUND POR AYE, TOGETHER 

BLEST. 

Two birds within one nest ; 
Two hearts within one breast ; 

Two sotils within one fair 

Firm league of love and prayer. 
Together bound for aye, together blest 

An ear that waits to catch 

A hand upon the latch ; 
A step that hastens its sweet rest to win. 

A world of cares without ; 

A world of strife shut out ; 
A world of love shut in. 

Anon, 



AVOID THE PIR8T OPPENCE. 

Man and wife are equally concerned to 
avoid all offences of each other in the beg^in- 
ing of their conversation. A very little thing 
can blast an infant blossom ; and the breath 
of the south can shake the little rings of the 
vine, when first they begin to curl like the 
locks of a new-weaned boy ; but when by age 
and consolidation they stiffen into the hard- 
ness of a stem, and have, by the warm em- 
braces of the sun and the kisses of heaven, 
brought forth their clusters, they can endure 
the storms of the north and the lo* d noises 
of a tempest, and yet never be broken. So 
are the early unions of an unfixed marriage ; 
watchful and observant, jealous and busy, 
inquisitive and careful, and apt to take alarm 
at every unkind word. For infirmities do 
not manifest themselves in the first scenes, 
but in the succession of a long society ; and 
it is not chance or weakness when it appears 
at first, but it is want of love or prudence, or 
it will be so expounded ; and that which 
appears ill at first usually affrights the inex- 
perienced man or woman, who makes un- 
equal conjectures, and fancies mighty sor- 
rows by the proportions of the new and early 
unkindness. It is a very great passion, or a 
huge folly, or a certain want of love, that 
cannot preserve the colours and beauties of 
kindness at home. Jeremy Taylor, 

MODERATE WEALTH GIVES ABUNDANCE. 

That spot is my delight in which a small 
competency makes me happy, and moderate 
wealth gives me abundance. Martial, 

CONCENTRED HAPPINESS. 

The more we limit and concentre happi- 
ness, the more certain we are of securing it 
They who widen the circle encroach upon 
the boundaries of danger, and they who 
freight their wealth upon a thousand vessels 
are more liable to the peril of the winds and 
waves than they who venture it only upon 
one. Dex*ereux, 

CHIDE ALONE. 

This I always religiously observed, as a 
rule, never to chide my husband before com- 
pany, nor to prattle abroad of miscarriages 
at home. What passes between two people 
is much easier made up than when once it 
has taken air. Erasmus, 
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THE SPOT OP BARTH SUPREMELY BLEST. 

There is a spot of earth supremely blest — 
A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest — 
Where man, creation's tyrant, casts aside 
His sword and sceptre, pageantry and pride, 
While in his soften*d looks benignly blend 
The sire, the son, the husband, brother, friend. 
Here woman reigns — the mother, daughter, 

wife: 
Strews with fresh flowers the narrow way of 

life: 
In the clear heaven of her delightful eye 
An angel guard of love and graces lie ; 
Around her knees domestic duties meet, 
And fireside pleasures gambol at her feet 
Where shall this land, this spot on earth, be 

found ? 
Art thou a man ? a patriot ? Look around ; 
Oh, thou shalt find, howe'er thy footsteps 

roam. 
This land thy country, and this spot thy 

home. Montgomery, 

A MAN'S REAL CHARACTER SHOWN AT 

HOME. 

A man's real character will always be more 
visible in his household than anywhere else ; 
and his practical wisdom will be better exhi- 
bited by the manner in which he bears rule 
there, than even in the larger affairs of 
business or public life. His whole mind may 
be in his business ; but, if he would be happy, 
his whole heart must be in his home. It is 
there that his genuine qualities most surely 
display themselves — there that he shows his 
truthfulness, his love, his sympathy, his con- 
sideration for others, his uprightness, his 
manliness — in a word, his character. If 
affection be not the governing principle in a 
household, domestic life may be the most 
intolerable of despotisms. Without justice, 
also, there can be neither love, conndence, 
nor respect, on which all true domestic rule 
is founded. Smiles, 

A PLACE OF COOL REPOSE. 

Hers was a gracious and a gentle house ! 
Rich in obliging nice observances 
And famed ancestral hospitality. 
A cool repose lay grateful through the place ; 
And pleasant duties (promptly, truly done. 
And every service moved by hidden springs 
Sped with intelligence) went smoothly round. 

Thomas Woolner, 




HOME A WARM FOCUS OF LOVE. 

You observe a man becoming day by day 
richer, or advancing in station, or increasing 
in professional reputation, and you set him 
down as a successful man in life. But if his 
home is an ill-regulated one, where no links 
of affection extend throughout the family — 
whose former domestics (and he has had 
more of them than he can well remember) 
look back upon their sojourn with him as 
one unblessed by kind words or deeds — I 
contend that that man has not been successful 
Whatever good fortune he may have in the 
world, it is to be remembered that he has 
always left one important fortress untaken 
behind him. 

That man's life does not surely read well 
whose benevolence has found no central 
home. It may have sent forth rays in various 
directions, but there should have been a warm 
focus of love — that home-nest which is formed 
round a good man's heart 

Arthur Helps. 



WOMAN BORN TO DIGNIFY RETREAT. 

So woman, bom to dignify retreat, 
Unknown to flourish, ana unseen be great, 
To give domestic life its sweetest charm, 
With softness polish, and with virtue warm : 
Fearful of fame, unwilling to be known. 
Should seek but Heaven's applauses and her 

own; 
Should dread no blame but that which crimes 

impart. 
The censures of a self-condemning heart. 

Hannah More. 



HONOUR TO WOMAN. 

Honour to woman ! she twines and inweaves 
Heavenly roses with life's earthy leaves. 
Weaves for her favoured ones Love's happy 
band; 
Veil'd in fair grace, and in modesty's tire, 
Watchful she feeds with perpetual fire 
High sensibihties, holy of hand. 

Schiller, 



HOME DECORATIONS. 

A room hung with pictures is a room hung 
with thoughts. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, 



A LUXURIOUS HOME. 

This isle and house are mine, and I have vow'd 
Thee to be lady of the solitude ; 
And I have fitted up some chambers there, 
Looking towards the golden Eastern air, 
And level with the living winds, which flow 
Like waves above the living waves below. 
I have sent books and music there, and all 
Those instruments with which high spirits call 
The future from its cradle, and the past 
Out of its grave, and make the present last 
In thoughts and joys which sleep, but cannot 

die, 
Folded within their own eternity. 
Our simple life wants little, and true taste 
Hires not the pale drudge Luxuiy to waste 
The scene it would adorn, and therefore still 
Nature, with all her children, haunts the hill. 
The ringdove, in the embowering ivy, yet 
Keeps up her love-lament, and the owls flit 
Round the evening tower, and the young stars 

glance 
Between the quick bats in their twilight 

dance ; 
The spotted deer bask in the fresh moonlight 
Before our gate, and the slow silent night 
Is measured by the pants of their calm sleep. 
Be this our home. Shdley, 



MY HOME IS MY ALL. 

Like a thing of the desert, alone in its glee, 
I make a small home seem an empire to me ; 
Like a bird in the forest, whose world is its 

nest. 
My home is my all, and the centre of rest. 

Clare, 



THE ATMOSPHERE OP HOME. 

And oh, the atmosphere of home ! how bright 
It floats around us while we sit together 
Under a bower of vine in summer weather. 

Or round the hearthstone on a winter's night ! 

B, Park, 



YEARNINGS FOR A HOME. 

Leans o'er its humble gate, an4 thinks the 

while — 
Oh that for me some home like this would 

smile. 
Some hamlet shade, to shield my sickly form ; 
Health in the breeze, and shelter in the 

storm ! Campbell. 



QUEENLY GRACE AT HOME. 

She rose in silence ; in a snow-white veil 
All glittering, shrouded ; by the goddess led. 
She pass'd unnoticed by the Trojan dames. 
But when to Paris' splendid house they came, 
Thronging around her, her attendants gave 
Their duteous service ; through the lofty hall 
With queenly grace the godlike woman pass'd 

Homer 
{translated by the Earl of Derby), 



HOMES OF HEROISMS. 

There are homesteads which have witnessed 

deeds 
That battle-fields, with all their banner'd 

pomp. 
Have little to compare with. Life's great 

play 
May, so it have an actor great enough, 
Be well performed upon a humble stage. 

Marstofi, 

THE PATRIOT'S HOME. 

The shuddering tenant of the frigid zone 
Boldly proclaims that happiest spot his own; 
Extols the treasures of his stormy seas, 
And his long nights of revelry and ease ; 
The naked negro panting at the line 
Boasts of his golden sands and palmy wine. 
Basks in the glare, or stems the tepid wave. 
And thanks his gods for all the good they 

gave. 
Such is the patriot's boast, where'er we roam, 
His first, best country ever is at home. 

Goldsmith, 



HOMEFELT DELIGHT. 

Such a sacred and homefelt delight. 
Such sober certainty of waking bliss, 
I never felt till now. 

Milton, 

THE ANOEL IN THE HOUSE. 

Ere the tongue 
Can utter, or the eye a woe reveal. 
Her smile is round us like a guardian spell 
Which nothing scatters, save the tyrant's 

gloom 
Of death, and then, whose unforsaken glance 
Till the last hue of being fade, from dawn 
To midnight keeps angelic watch beside 
The ebbing spirit, lighting it to heaven. 

Montf^omery, 
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THERE'S LITTLE PLEASURE IN THE 
HOUSE WHEN OUR GUDEMAN'S AWA. 

And are ye sure the news is true ? 

And are ye sure he's weel ? 
Is this a time to think o' wark ? 

Mak haste, lay by your wheel 
Is this a time to spin a thread, 

When Cohn 's at the door ? 
Reach down my cloak — I'll to the quay, 

And see him come ashore. 
For there's nae luck about the house, 

There's nae luck at a' ; 
There's little pleasure in the house 

When our gudeman's awa. 

And gie to me my bigonet. 

My bishop's satin gown ; 
For I maun tell the baillic's wife 

That Colin 's in the town. 
My Turkey slippers maun gae on. 

My stockings pearly blue ; 
It's a* to pleasure our gudcman, 

For he's baith leal and true. 

Rise, lass, and mak a clean fireside, 

Put on the muckle pot ; 
Gie little Kate her button gown. 

And Jock his Sunday coat ; 
And mak their shoon as black as slaes. 

Their hose as white as snaw ; 
It's a' to please my ain gudeman. 

For he's been lang awa. 

There's twa fat hens upo' the coop. 

Been fed this month and mair ; 
Mak haste and thraw their necks about, 

That Colin weel may fare ; 
And mak our table neat and clean, 

Let everything look braw, 
For wha can tell how Colin fared 

When he was far awa ? 

Sae true his heart, sae smooth hb speech, 

His breath like caller air; 
His very foot has music in't 

As he comes up the stair. 
And shall I see his face again ? 

And shall I hear him speak } 
I'm downright dizzy wi' the thought, 

In troth I'm like to g^eet ! 

The cauld blasts o' the winter wind. 
That thirlM through my heart, 

They're a' blawn by— I hae him safe, 
Till death we'll never part ; 



But what puts parting in my head ? 

It may be far awa! 
The present moment is our ain. 

The neist we never saw. 

Since Colin 's weel, and weel content, 

1 hae nae mair to crave ; 
And gin 1 live to keep him sae, 

I'm blest aboon the lave. 
And will 1 see his face again ? 

And will 1 hear him speak? 
I'm downright dizzy wi' the thought, 

In troth I'm like to greet. 
For there's nae luck about the house. 

There's nae luck at a* ; 
There's little pleasure in the house 

When our gudeman 's awa. 

Afickle. 



THE FINEST EMBELLISHMENTS OP A 

HOME. 

Set out, young and happy wives, at all 
events, with good intentions. Let your aim 
be to render a virtuous home, not a mere 
arena for your own selfish comforts, nor a 
receptacle of costly furniture or a scene of 
ostentation ; not a place for gloomy or con- 
troversial religious discussion, nor yet a 
school of morals, nor a theatre for the de- 
livery of connubial lectures : make it happy, 
and you will make it moral. Employ well 
its repose, and it will be a school of religion. 
Bring to your aid all that intellectual culture 
and active consideration for others can add 
to your store : embellish it, if you will, with 
the gifts of fortune, but let its finest em- 
bellishment be a glad and kind spirit, a 
progressing and well-disciplined mind, affec- 
tion heightened by views not centred only 
in this world, and hopes which have not for 
their end the mere gratification of luxury or 
the fascinations of worldly pleasure. 

Anon. 

GIVE ME MY HOME, TO QUIET DEAR. 

Hence far from me, ye senseless joys. 
That fade before ye reach the heart, — 

The crowded dome's distracted noise. 
Where all is pomp and useless art ! 

Give me my home, to quiet dear. 
Where hours untold and peaceful move ; 

So fate ordain I sometimes there 
May hear the voice of him I love. 

Opie. 
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I KNOW NO JOY WHILE THOU ART 
PROM MY SIGHT. 

How desolate and how lone 
My home appears now thou art far away ! — 
Ohy when wilt thou come back again, mine 
own? 
What tempts thee thus to stray ? 
Come back! come back! hath the world 

aught so dear 
As the true loving heart that waits thee here? 

Hast thou not vow'd to be 
Mine, and mine only, through each changing 

scene ? 
As yet my heart hath found no change in thee : 

Be still what thou hast been, 
Fond, kind, and faithful — ^my sole friend and 

guide, 
And dearer far than all the world beside. 

Oh, " when wilt thou return ?" 
Vainly I look for thee at close of day. 
And often does my aching bosom yearn 

For thee now far away. 
Hath absence changed thee ? — No, it cannot 

be; 
There is no truth if thou art false to me. 

Yet thou dost tarry long, 
Whilst here in cheerless solitude I mourn. 
And dark forebodings o'er my fond soul 
throng — 
Oh, " when wilt thou return?" 
Sickness may reach thee — pain, or grief, or 

care 
Fall on thy breast, and I not near to share. 

Come back to thine own home ! 
I know thou canst not change, but I am sad. 
And weary with long watching — do thou 
come. 
And make my spirit glad. 
I know no joy while thou art from my sight. 
My yearning thoughts are with thee day and 
night. Anon, 

THB HAUNT OP ALL APPECTION8 PURE. 

Sweet is the smile of home ; the mutual look 

When hearts are of each other sure ; 
Sweet all the joys that crowd the household 
nook, 

The haunt of all affections pure ; 
Yet in the world e'en these abide, and we 

Above the world our calling boast : 
Once gain Uie mountain-top, and thou art free : 

TUl then, who rest, presume ; who turn to 
look, are lost. Keble, 



HOME IS NOT HOME WITHOUT THEE. 

Linger not long ! Home is not home without 
thee; 
Its dearest tokens only make me mourn ; 
Oh, let its memory like a chain about thee 
Gently compel, and hasten thy return : 

Linger not long ! 

Linger not long ! Though clouds should woo 
thy staying, 
Bethink thee, can the mirth of friends, 
though dear. 
Compensate for the grief thy long delaying 
Costs the poor heart, tlutt sighs to have 
thee here ? 

Linger not long ! 

Linger not long! How shall I watch thy 
coming. 
As evening shadows watch o'er moor and 
feU; 
When the wild bee hath ceased his weary 
humming. 
And silence hangs on all things like a spell 

Linger not long ! 

How shall I watch for thee, when fears grow 

stronger, 

As night grows dark and darker on the hill ; 

How shall I weep when I can watch no 

longer ; — 

Oh, art thou absent — art thou absent still ! 

Linger not long I 

Yet I should grieve not, though the eye that 
seeth me 
Gazeth through tears that make its splen- 
dours dull : 
For oh, I fear sometimes, when thou art 
with me. 
My cup of happiness is all too fuU ! 

Linger not long ! 

Haste, haste thee home unto thy mountain 
dwelling, 
Haste as a bird unto thy peaceful nest ! 
Haste as a skiff, when tempests wild are 
swelling, 
Flies to its haven of securest rest ! 

Linger not long ! 
Anon» 

OUR SANCTUARIES. 

Our firesides must be our sanctuaries, our 
refuges from misfortune, our choice retreat 
from all the world. Goldsmiths 
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HOME IS THB KINGDOM, AND LOVE IS 

THE KING. 

Dark is the night, and fitful and drearily 
Rushes the wind like the waves of the sea ; 

Little care I, as here I sit cheerily, 
Wife at my side and my baby on knee. 

King, king, crown me the king : 

Home is Uie kingdom, and Love is the king ! 

Flashes the firelight upon the dear faces, 
Dearer and dearer and onward we go ; 
Forces the shadow behind us, and places 
Brightness around us with warmth in the 
glow. 

King, king, &c 

Flashes the lovelight, increasing the glory. 
Beaming from bright eyes with warmth of 
the soul ; 
Telling of trust and content the sweet story. 
Lifting the shadows that over us roll 

King, king, &c 

Richer than miser with perishing treasure, 
Served with a service no conquest could 
bring, 
Happy with fortune that words cannot 
measure. 
Light-hearted I on the hearthstone can 
sing, 
King, king, crown me the king : 
Home is the kingdom, and Love is the king! 

Wm. Rankin Duryee, 

A VIRTUOUS WOMAN MAKES SUNSHINE. 

She makes sunshine, blue sky, and happi- 
ness wherever she goes. Her path is one of 
delicious roses, peifume, and beauty. She is 
a sweet poem, written in rare colours, and 
choice silk, and good principles. Men stand 
up before her as so many admiration-points. 
Her words float around the ear like music, 
birds of Paradise, or the perfumes of the 
Sabbath bells. Without her, society would 
lose its truest attraction, the church its 
firmest reliance, the young men the very best 
company. Her influence and generosity 
restrain the vicious, strengthen the faint- 
hearted. Wherever you find the virtuous 
woman you also find fireside bouquets, clean 
clothes, order, good living, gentle hearts, 
niusic, and light, and modem institutions 
generally. She is the flower of humanity, 
^d her aspiration is the breath of heaven. 

Rev, H W. Beechir. 



LIGHTING THE HOME HE LOVES BEST. 

Rainy and rough sets the day, 

There's a heart beating for somebody ; 
I must be up and away ; 

Somebody's anxious for somebody. 
Thrice hath she been to the gate. 

Thrice hath she listened for somebody, 
'Midst the night stormy and late 

Somebody's waiting for somebody. 

Therell be a comforting fire. 

There'll be a welcome for somebody ; 
One in her neatest attire 

Will look to the table for somebody ; 
Though the stars fled from the west, 

There is a star yet for somebody. 
Lighting the home he loves best. 

Warming the bosom of somebody. 

Therell be a coat o'er the chair, 

There will be slippers for somebody ; 
Therell be a wife's tender care, 

Love's fond embracement for somebody ; 
There'll be the little one's charms. 

Soon 'twill be waken'd for somebody ; 
When I have both in my arms. 

Oh then how blest will be somebody ! 

Charles Swain. 



ONE HOUR WITH THEE. 

An hour with thee ! when earliest day 
Dapples with gold the eastern gray, 
Oh, what can frame my mind to bear 
The toil and turmoil, cark and care, 
New griefs, which coming hours unfold, 
And sad remembrance of the old ? 

One hour with thee. 

One hour with thee ! when burning June 
Waves his red flag at pitch of noon. 
What shall repay the faithful swain 
His labour on the sultry plain ; 
And more than cave or sheltering bough. 
Cool feverish blood and throbbing brow ? 

One hotir with thee. 

One hour with thee ! when sun is set, 
Oh, what can teach me to forget 
The thankless labours of the day. 
The hopes, the wishes, flung away, 
The increasing wants and lessening gains. 
The master's pride who scorns my pains ? 

One hour with thee. 
Sir WalUr Scott. 



THE WIFE'S COMPANY TO BE HIGHLY 

PRIZED. ■ 

A tnie wife and mother is necessarilv con- 
fined at home the greater part of her time, 
and seldom sees any company but that of 
her husband and her children ; it is the duty 
therefore of the husband, and ought to be his 
choice, if he loves his wife, to give her as 
much of his time as he can possibly spare 
from business, as well as to interest himself 
in all that interests her. She thinks more of 
his company than anyone else in the wide 
world does ; and when the hour for dinner 
arrives she watches with a cheerful expectation 
of spending a little time in kind and familiar 
conversation with him ; for, in her lonely 
and retired life, these dinner and tea-times 
are eras of joy, making a cheerful variety 
amid the sameness of her never-ending duties. 
Husband ! if you love your wife, do not keep 
her waiting; if you meet a friend on your ' 
way to dinner, do not let him keep you, for , 
your bosom-friend is waiting and watching 
for you. When the business of the day 
is over, do not talk politics, or take a 
stroll with your companion, for tea is ready, 
and a loving, self-denying ^ife is waiting for 
your company and sympathizing words. If 
she enjoys your society so much, ought you 
not to enjoy hers? She gave herself alone 
to you in all her youth and beauty, and is 
willing to stay secluded at home to care for 
your comfort, and watch over your little ones ; 
^-ou<<ht you not to prize her company more 
than all besides, — more than societies, clubs, 
pv the most intelligent and brilliant com- 

f>anions? There are many who think they 
ovc their wives, and who yet allow this, that, 
or the other institution, to fill up the time 
they ought to spend at home. 

T, S. Arthur. 

BE THEN THINE OWN HOME. 

Be then thine own home, and in thyself dwell; 

Inn anywhere ; .... 

And seeing the snail, which everywhere doth 

roam, 
Carrying his own home, still, still is at home, 
Follow (for he is easy-paced) this snail ; 
Be thmc own palace, or the world's thy jail. 

Donn€, 



Every wise woman buildeth her house: 
but the foolish pluckcth it down with her 
hands. Proverbs xiv. i. 



HOME*S SWEET INFLUENCE. 

There is no spot, or high or low, 
Which darkness visits not at times ; 

No shelter from the reach of woe 
In farthest lands of fairest climes. 

The tempests shake the stoutest tree, 
And every fiowVet droops in turn : 

To mourn is nature*s destiny, 
And all that live must live to mourn. 

No home so happy but that pain 
And grief and care the doors will press, 

When love*s most anxious thoughts are vain. 
More anxious from their helplessness. 

And yet, if aught can soften grief, 
'Tis home's sweet influence ; if there be 

Relief from sorrow, that relief 
Springs from domestic sympathy. 

The home that virtue hallows, flings 

Another bliss o'er blessedness ; 
And e'en to sorrow's children brings 

Or peace to calm, or hope to bless. 

^ohn Bowring. 

THE TRUE CITY OP REFUGE. 

Our home! What images are brought 
before us by that one word ! The meeting 
of cordial smiles, and the gathering round 
the evening hearth, and the interchange of 
thoughts in kindly words, and the glance of 
eyes to which our hearts lie open as the day 
—there is the true city of refuge ! Where 
are we to turn when it is shut out from us or 
changed ? Who ever thought his home could 
change ? And yet those calm, and deep, and 
still delights, over w^hich the world seems to 
have no breath of power, they, too, are like 
the beautiful summer clouds, tranquil as if 
fixed to sleep for ever in the pure azure of 
the skies, yet all the while melting from us, 
though imperceptibly passing away. 

Douglas JerroIdL 



She had a thousand ways of killing time, so 
sweetly, that each minute died, dolphin-like, 
shedding glorious hues. Miss Muloch. 



All things smiled : 
With fragrance and with joy my heart o'er- 
fiow'd. Miltoru 



HOlfB MEMORIES NEVER EFFACED. 

The man who has been since boyhood a 
stranger from his home and country, and 
long a wanderer in many lands, will assure 
you that the past is to him like a dim and 
confused dream, and that there are few things 
which he can vividly recall. But let him only 
return to the home of his childhood, to the 
rural village, or the old house in which he 
was nurtured, how touching it is to watch 
in him the opening up of page after page 
filled with memories which he cannot choose 
but read, though each page in the old life- 
book may be blotted by his tears. As he 
journeys to the place from which long ago he 
took his departure as a boy, and sees the old 
hills, the fields, the streams, the rocks, the 
trees, the church and the churchyard, the 
school, the scattered homesteads — there is 
not an object that does not summon up per- 
sons who have passed away, and incidents of 
joy and sorrow which up to that moment he 
had forgotten. 

Rev, Norman Macleod, 



HAPPINESS AND TRUE PHILOSOPHY. 

The touch of kindred, too, and love he feels ; 
The modest eye, whose beams on his alone 
Ecstatic shine ; the little, strong embrace 
Of prattling children, twined around his neck 
And emulous to please him, calling forth 
The fond paternal soul : nor purpose gay, 
Amusement, dance, or song, he sternly 

scorns ; 
For happiness and true philosophy 
Are of the social, still, and smiling kind. 
This is the life, which those who fresh in 

guilt, 
And guilty cities, never know ; the life 
Led by primeval ages, uncomipt, 
When angels dwelt, and God himself, with 

men. Thomson. 

WOMAN*S CONTENT AT HOME. 

Woman, contented with quieter cares. 
Gathers the blossom the moment prepares, 

Nurses it sweetly and values it dear ; 
Freer, in charity's velvet — soft chain. 
Richer than he in his wisdom's domain, 

And in the poet's unlimited sphere. 

Schiller, 

One feast, one house, one mutual happiness. 

Shakespeare, 



HOME'S HOLY JOYS. 

Sweet are the joys of home, 
And pure as sweet ; for they. 

Like dews of morn and evening, come 
To wake and close the day. 

The world hath its delights, 

And its delusions, too ; 
But home to calmer bliss invites, 

More tranquil and more true. 

The mountain flood is strong, 

But fearful in its pride ; 
While gently rolls the stream along 

The peaceful valley's side. 

Life's charities, like light. 

Spread smilingly afar ; 
But stars approach'd become more bright. 

And home is life's own star. 

The pilgrim's step in vain 
Seeks Eden's sacred ground ; 

But in home's holy joys again 
An Eden may be found. 

A glance of heaven to see. 

To none on earth is given ; 
And yet a happy family 

Is but an earlier heaven. 

John Bowring, 



A REFUGE FROM THE STORMS OF LIFE. 

The poorest dwelling, presided over by a 
virtuous, thrifty, cheerful, and cleanly woman, 
may thus be the abode of comfort, virtue, 
and happiness ; it may be the scene of every 
ennobling relation in family life ; it may be 
endeared to a man by many delightful asso- 
ciations: furnishing a sanctuary for the heart, 
a refuge from the storms of life, a sweet rest- 
ing-place after labour, a consolation in mis- 
fortune, a pride in prosperity, and a joy at 
all times. 

The moral atmosphere of the home is 
the nutriment of man's moral being, as the 
physical atmosphere is of his corporeal frame. 
By good-temper, suavity, and kindness, di- 
rected by intelligence, woman surrounds the 
indwellers with a pervading atmosphere of 
cheerfulness, contentment, and peace, suit- 
able for the growth of the purest as of the 
manliest natures. The good home is thus 
the best of schools, not only in youth, but 
in age. Smiles, 
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WOMAN THE ANQEL OF THE 
UNFORTUNATE. 

It is unquestionable that the highest qua- 
lities of woman are displayed in her relation- 
ship to others through the medium of her 
affections. She is the nurse whom Nature 
has given to all humankind. She takes 
charge of the he' p! ess, and nourishes and che- 
rishes those we love. She is the presiding 
genius of the fireside, where she creates an 
atmosphere of serenity and contentment suit- 
able for the nurture and growth of character 
in its best forms. She is by her very con- 
stitution compassionate, gentle, patient, and 
self-denying. Loving, hopeful, trustful, her 
eye sheds brightness everywhere. It sheds 
upon brightness, and warms it ; upon suf- 
fering, and relieves it ; upon sorrow, and 
cheers it : 

** Her silrer flow 

Of subtle-paced counsel in distress, 
Right to the heart and brain, though un lescried. 

Winning its way with extreme gentleness 
Through stU the outworks of suspicion's pride.*' 

Woman has been styled " the angel of the 
unfortunate." She is ready to help the weak, 
to raise the fallen, to comfort the suflfering. 

Smiles. 



SOME SPOT ON EARTH TO LOVE. 

Some spot there is, some cherished spot, 
We love, all other spots above ; 

And few so wretched that have not 
Some early-cherish'd spot to love. 

The mountain heights are rear to some, 
To some the valley*s deep recess ; 

To some the desert is a home, 
With thoughts to cheer and joys to bless. 

To some the tempest-troubled sea 
Is music ; while the snows and ice 

That gird earth's arctic scenery 
To some bring dreams of paradise. 

The fervour of the tropic beams — 
The darkness of deep woods— the fall 

Of dangerous cataract — shaken streams — 
All scatter joys around them — all. 

Yes ! all, some spot, some cherish'd spot, 

Love, every other spot above ; 
And none so destitute as not 

To have some spot on earth to love. 

yohn Bowring, 



THE MASTER'S STEP ON THE 
THRESHOLD. 

When Claude retum'd 
After brief absence, and het bnd heart yearn'd 
To see his earnest eyes, wit) 1 upward glancing. 
Greet her known windows, even while yet 

advancing, — 
Fly with light footsteps down the great hall 

stair, 
And give him welcome in the open air. 
As though she were too glad to see him come 
To wait till he should enter happy home. 
And there, quick-breathing, glowing, sparkling 

stand, 
His arm round her slim waist ; hand lock*d 

in hand ; 
The mutual kiss exchanged of happy greeting, 
That needs no secresy of lover's meeting ; 
While, giving welcome also in their way, 
Her dogs bark'd, rustling round him, wild 

with play ; 
And voices called, and hasty steps replied, 
And the sleek fiery stied was led aside. 
And the grey seneschal came forth and smiled. 
Who held him in his anns while yet a child ; 
And cheery jinglings from unfasten'd doors. 
And vaulted echoes through long corridors, 
And distant bells that thrill along the wires, 
And stir of logs that heap up autumn fires, 
Crown'd the glad eager bustle that makes 

known 
The master's step is on his threshold stone. 

Hon, Mrs, Aofiou, 



HOME'S SOFT INTERVALS OP 
AMUSEMENT. 

The great end of prudence is to give cheer- 
fulness to those hours which splendour can- 
not gild and acclamation cannot exhilarate, 
those soft intervals of unblended amusement, 
in which a man sinks to his natural dimen- 
sions, and throws aside the ornaments or 
disguises which he feels in privacy to be 
useless incumbrances, and to lose all effect 
when they become familiar. To be happy at 
home is the result of all ambition, the end to 
which every enterprise and labour tends, and 
of which every desire prompts the prosecution. 
It is indeed at home that every man must be 
known, by those who make a just estimate of 
his virtue or felicity. Dr. Johnson^ 



The tabernacle of the upright shall flourish* 

Proverbs xiv. 1 1. 
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THB BRIDE*S WELCOME TO HER 
FUTURE HOME. 

Open wide the frontal gate, 
The lady comes in bridal state; 
Than wafted spices sweeter far. 
Brighter than the morning star ; 
Modest as the lily wild, 
Gentle as a nurse's child. 
A lovelier prize, of prouder boast. 
Never chieftain's threshold cross'd. 

Like the beams of early day, 
Her eyes' quick flashes brightly play ; 
Brightly play, and gladden all 
On whom their kindly glances fall. 
Her lips in smiling weave a charm 
To keep the peopled house from harm. 
In happy moment is she come 
To bless a noble chieftain's home. 

Happy be her dwelling here. 
Many a day and month and year ! 
Happy as the nested dove 
In her fruitful ark of love ! 
Happy in her tented screen ! 
Happy in her garden green ! 
Thus we welcome, one and all. 
The lady to her chieftain's halL 

Joanna Baillie. 

HOME THE SCHOOL OP MANNERS. 

The first and best school of manners, as of 
character, is always the home, where woman 
is the teacher. The manners of society at 
laige are but the reflex of the manners of 
our collective homes, neither better nor 
worse. Smiles, 

HOME CAN NEVER BE REPEATED. 

Home can never be transferred — never re- 
peated in the experience of an individual 
The place consecrated by love, by linking 
one heart to another ; this is the only home. 
There is a living and breathing spirit infused 
into nature. Every familiar object has a 
history ; the trees have tongues, and the very 
air is vocaL There the vesture of decay doth 
not close in and control the noble functions 
of the souL It sees, and hears, and enjoys, 
without the ministry of gross and material 
substances. Leslie. 



A cottage with the man she loved 
V/as what her gentle heart approved. 

Whitehead, 



MY HOME, A WORD SO DEARLY SWEET. 

Home's home, although it reachMbe 
Through wet, and dirt, and night: though 
heartily 

I welcomed was, yet something still, 

Methinks was wanting to fulfil 

Content's odd appetite ; no cheer 
Say I, so good as that which meets me here. 

How here at home ? not that my board 
I find with cjuainter, richer dainties stored ; 
No, my high welcome all in this 
Cheap simple word presented is, 
My home ; a word so dearly sweet, 
That all variety in it I meet. 

When I'm abroad my joys are so, 
And therefore they to me seem strangers too: 

I may salute them lovingly,. 

But must not too familiar be : 

Some ceremonious points there are 
Which we firom pleasure's careless freedom 
bar. 

But home, sweet home, releasedi me 
From anxious joys into the liberty 

Of unsolicitous delight : 

Which, howsoever mean and slight. 

By being absolutely free. 
Enthrones me in contentment's monarchy. 

Dr, Beaumont (1^40}. 

MUTUAL DEPENDENCE AND SOCIAL 
SYMPATHY. 

While the most characteristic qualities of 
woman are displayed through her sympathies 
and affections, it is also necessary tor her 
own happiness, as a self-dependent being, 
to develop and strengthen her character by 
due culture, self-reliance, and self-control. 
It is not desirable, even were it possible, 
to close the beautiful avenues of the hearL 
Self-reliance of the best kind does not involve 
any limitation in the range of human sym- 
pathy. But the happiness of woman, as of 
man, depends in a great measure upon her 
individual completeness of character. And 
that self-dependence which springs from the 
due cultivation of the intellectual powers, 
conjoined with a proper discipline of the 
heart and conscience, will enable her to be 
more useful in life as well as more happy; to 
dispense blessings intelligently as well as to 
enjoy them ; and most of all those which 
spring from mutual dependence and social 
sympathy. Smiles. 
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HOME RULE. 

Children, young men, grown men, value 
your homes. Give God daily thanks for 
them. Little do you know — for these are 
blessings seldom appreciated till they are 
withdrawn— all that is contained for you — all 
of safety, all of happiness, <dl of blessing — 
within the four walls of your home ! But now 
this home, of which such glorious things are 
spoken, and of which we have not told one 
thousandth part of its mercies — this home is a 
society, this home is a polity, a little state, a 
little church. Then, like other societies, it must 
have its rules ; like other polities, it must have 
its laws. And rules are restraints. They are, 
so far as they go, limitations upon the selfwill. 
They are conditions upon wnich alone the 
benefits of the community can be enjoyed. 
Where is the home which has no laws? which 
imposes no restrictions upon its members— 
whether natural members, the children, or re- 
quired and temporary, like its hired servants? 
That home cannot be safe ; that home cannot 
be happy. There must be restraints upon the 
freewill of each if there is to be any security, 
or if there is to be any comfort for the body, 
which is the whole. In these days it is the 
fashion to relax rules. Homes try to dispense 
with restraints. Each child, from the first 
beginning of speech, is to express his own 
opinion ; each child, from the first power of 
motion, is to do his own will. Entreaty re- 
places command, and permission supersedes 
authority. Does happiness result from this 
sort of freedom ? If there was once too much 
of distance between the parents and the 
children, may there not well be too little? 
Is it to be desired that the father and the son 
should (as it is sometimes even boasted) live 
together like brothers ? This is an inversion 
of God's order ; and God's order can never 
be changed without mischief and without 
suffering. In place of authority, plainly as- 
serted and gravely maintaified, there will 
always grow up something else ; something 
more unequal, more uncertain, more trying 
and irritating therefore to all ; hasty snatch- 
ings of the reins from time to time, as temper, 
or caprice, or experience of inconvenience 
may dictate ; and thus the selfwill, which 
might have been gradually disciplined into 
obedience, kicks against the sudden goad of 
an occasional interference ; and the son who 
would have borne the light burden and easy 
yoke of an equable subordination, frets against 
the unexpected thwartings of a restraint at 
once violent and unprincipled. — Dr. Vaughan, I 



THE HOMEWARD VOYAGE. 

O'er the blue ocean gleaming 
She sees a distant ship, 
As small to view 
As the white sea-mew 
Whose wings in the billows dip. 
'^ Blow, favouring gales, in her answering sails! 
Blow steadily and free 1 
Rejoicing, strong. 
Singing a song, 
Her rigging and her spars among. 
And wait the vessel in pride along, 
That bears my love to mc." 

Nearer — still nearer driving. 
The white sails grow and swell ; 
Clear to her eyes 
The pennant flies. 
And the nag she knows so welL 
" Blow, favouring gales, in her answering sails ! 
Waft him, O gentle sea ! 
And still, O heart. 
Thy fluttering start ! 
Why throb and beat as thou wouldst part. 
When all so happy and bless'd thou art ? 
He comes again to thee ! " Anon, 

THE HOMES OP ENGLAND. 

The stately homes of England, 

How beautiful they stand 
Amidst their tall ancestral trees. 

O'er all the pleasant land ! 
The deer across their greensward bound. 

Through shade and sunny gleam, 
And the swan glides past them with the 
sound 

Of some rejoicing stream. 

The merry homes of England ! 

Around their hearths by night 
What gladsome looks of household love 

Meet in the ruddy light ! 
There woman's voice flows forth in song, 

Or childhood's tale is told. 
Or lips moved tunefully along 

Some glorious page of old. 

The free, fair homes of England ! 

Long, long in hut and hall. 
May hearts of native proof be reared, 

To guard each hallow'd wall. 
And green for ever be the groves. 

And bright the flow'ry sod. 
Where first the child's glad spirit loves 

Its country and its God. 

Mrs, Hemans, 



THE HOLY SPELL OP HOME. 

By the soft g^reen light in the woody glade 
On the banks of moss where thy childhood 

pla/d, 
By the household trees through which thine 

eye 
First look'd in love to the summer sky, 
By the dewy gleam, by the very breath 
Of the primrose tufts in the grass beneath. 
Upon thine heart there is laid a spell, 
Holy and precious — oh, guard it well ! 

By the sleepy ripple of the stream 
Which hath lull'd thee into many a dream. 
By the shiver of the ivy-leaves 
To the wind of mom at thy casement eaves, 
By the bee's deep murmur in the limes, 
By the music of the Sabbath chimes, 
By every sound of thy native shade, 
Stronger and dearer the spell is made. 

By the gathering round the winter hearth 
When twilight call'd in to household mirth, 
By the fairy tale or the legend old 
In that ring of happy &ces told, 
By the quiet hour when hearts unite 
In the parting prayer and the kind " good- 
night," 
By the smiling eye and the loving tone. 
Over thy life has the spell been thrown. 

And bless that gift ; it hath gentle might, 
A guardian power, and a guiding light ; 
It hath led the freeman forth to stand 
In the mountain- battles of his land ; 
It hath brought the wanderer o'er the seas 
To die on the hills of his own fresh breeze, 
And back to the gates of his father's hall 
It hath led the weeping prodigal. 

Yes ! when thy heart, in its pride, would stray 
From the pure first love of its youth away — 
When the sullying breath of the world would 

come 
O'er the flowers it brought from its child- 
hood's home ; 
Think thou again of the woody glade, 
And the sound by the rustling ivy made ; 
Think of the tree at thy father's door, 
And the kindly spell shall have power once 
more. Mrs, Hemans, 



One's own home is the best home, though 
never so small. Bishop Percy, 



THE SPIRIT OP THE PIRESIDE. 

By the old hearthstone a spirit dwells. 

The child of bygone years — 
He lieth hid the stone amid, 

And liveth on smiles and tears. 

But when the night is drawing on. 
And the fire burns clear and bright. 

He cometh out, and walketh about 
In the pleasant, grave twilight 

He goeth round on tiptoe soft, 

And scanneth close each face ; 
If one in the room be sunk in gloom, 

By him he taketh his place. 

And then with fingers cool and soft 
(Their touch who does not know?) 

With water brought from the well of thought 
That was dug long years ago. 

He layeth his hand on the weary eyes ; 

They are closed and quiet now ; 
And he wipeth away the dust of the day 

That hath settled on the brow. 

And gently then he walketh away 

And sits in the corner chair ; 
And the closed eyes swim — it seemeth to him 

The form that once sat there. 

And whisper'd words of comfort and love 
Fall sweet on the ears of sorrow — 

" Why weepest thou ? thou art troubled now, 
But there cometh a bright to-morrow. 

" We too have pass'd o'er life's rough stream 

In a frail and shatter'd boat ; 
But our pilot was sure, and we sail'd secure. 

When we seem'd but scarce afloat 

"Though toss'd by the rage of waves and 
wind. 

The bark held together still ; 
One arm was strong, — it bore us along, 

And has saved from every ill." 

The spirit returns to his dwelling-place. 
And his words have been like balm ; 

The big tears start, but the fluttering heart 
Is soothed, and soften'd, and calm. 

Miss WetherelL 



At evening, home's the best place for man. 

Goethe, 
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LOVE CROWNS THB HAPPIEST PATE. 

And merry is it in his spacious halls ; 
Cheerful the host, whatever sport befalls. 
Cheerful and courteous, full of manly grace, 
His heart's frank welcome written in his face ; 
So eager, that his pleasure never cloys, 
But glad to share whatever he enjoys ; 
Rich, liberal, gaily dressed, of noble mien, 
Clear eyes, full curving mouth, and brow 

serene ; 
Master of speech in many a foreign tongue. 
And famed for feats of arms although so 

young : 
Dexterous in fencing, skilled in horseman- 
ship — 
His voice and hand preferr'd to spur or whip ; 
Quick at a jest and smiling repartee. 
With a sweet laugh that sounded frank and 

free. 
But holding satire an accursH thing, 
A poison'd javelin or a serpent's sting ; 
Pitiful to the poor ; of courage high ; 
A soul that could all turns of fate defy ; 
Gentle to women ; reverent to old age : 
What more, young Claude, could men's esteem 

engage ? 
What more be given to bless thine earthly 

state 
Save love, — which still must crown the 

happiest fate ! 
Love, tnerefore, came. That sunbeam lit his 

life ; 
And where he wooed, he won, a gentle wife. 
Born, like himself, of lineage brave and good. 
And, like himself, of warm and eager mood ; 
Glad to share gladness, pleasure to impart 
With dancing spirits and a tender heart — 
Pleased, too, to share the manlier sports which 

made 
The joy of his young hours. No more afraid 
Of danger, than the seabird, used to soar 
From the hi^h rocks above the ocean's roar, 
Which dips its slant wing in the wave's white 

crest. 
And deems the foamy undulations rest. 

Hon, Mfs, Norton, 

HOME AND A PEACEFUL CONSCIENCE. 

Are you not surprised to find how indepen- 
dent of money peace of conscience is, and 
how much happiness can be condensed in the 
humblest home ? A cottage will not hold the 
bulky furniture and sumptuous accommoda- 
tions of a mansion ; but if God be there, a 
cottage will hold as much happiness as might 
stock a palace. Dr, James Hamilton. 



THE HUMBLE HOME. 

Low was our pretty cot : our tallest rose 
Peep'd at the chamber window. We could 

hear 
At silent noon, and eve, and early mom. 
The sea's faint murmur. In the open air 
Our myrtles blossom 'd ; and across the porch 
Thick jasmines twined : the little landscape 

round 
Was green and woody, and refreshed the eye. 
It was a spot which you might aptly call 
The Valley of Seclusion ! Once 1 saw 
(Hallowing his Sabbath-day by quietness) 
A wealthy son of commerce saunter by, 
Bristowa's citizen : methought, it calm'd 
His thirst of idle gold, and made him muse 
With wiser feelings : for he paused, and look'd 
With a pleased sadness, and gazed all around ; 
Then eyed our cottage, and gazed round again. 
And sigh'd, and said it was a blessed place, 
And we were bless'd. Oft with patient ear 
Long-listening to the viewless skylark's note 
(Viewless, or haply for a moment seen 
Gleaming on sunny wings), in whisper'd tones 
I've said to my beloved, " Such, sweet girl. 
The inobtnisive song of happiness. 
Unearthly minstrelsy ! then only heard 
When the soul seeks to hear; when all is 

hush'd, 
And the heart listens !" 

S. T. Coleridge. 

HIDDEN SWEETS OF HOME. 

The honey-bee, that wanders all day long 
The field, the woodland, and the garden o'er. 
To gather in his fragrant winter store, 

Humming in calm content his quiet song. 
Seeks not alone the rose's glowing breath, 

The lily's dainty cup, the violet's lips — 

But from all rank and noxious weeds he sips 
The single drop of sweetness closely press'd 

Within the poison chalice. Thus, if we 
Seek only to draw forth the hidden sweet. 
In all the varied human flowers we meet 

In the wide garden of humanity. 
And, like the bee, if home the spoil we bear. 
Hived in our hearts, it turns to nectar there. 

Anne C, Lynch. 

HOME HAPPINESS. 

He who decs not make his family com- 
fortable will himself never be happy at home ; 
and he who is not happy at home will never 
be happy anywhere. Addison. 
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SWEET HOMES WHEREIN TO LIVE 

AND DIE. 

Not as all other women are 
Is she that to my soul is dear ; 

Her glorious fancies come from far, 

Beneath the silver evening-star, 
And yet her heart is ever near. 

Great feelings hath she of her own, 
Which lesser souls may never know ; 

God giveth them to her alone, 

And sweet they are as any tone 
Wherewith the wind may choose to blow. 

Yet in herself she dwelleth not, 
Although no home were half so fair ; 

No simplest duty is forgot. 

Life hath no dim and lowly spot 
That doth not in her sunshine share. 

She doeth little kindnesses, 

Which most leave undone, or despise ; 
For nought that sets one heart at ease, 
And giveth happiness or peace, 

Is low-esteemM in her eyes. 

She hath no scorn of common things, 
And, though she seem of other birth, 

Round us her heart entwines and clings ; 

And patiently she folds her wings 
To tread the humble paths of earth. 

Blessing she is : God made her so. 
And deeds of weekday holiness 

Fall from her noiseless as the snow ; 

Nor hath she ever chanced to know 
That aught were easier than to bless. 

She is most fair, and thereunto 

Her life doth rightly harmonize ; 
Feeling or thought that was not true 
Ne'er made less beautiful the blue 
Unclouded heaven of her eyes. 

She is a woman : one in whom 

The spring-time of her childish years 
Hath never lost its fresh perfume, 
Though knowing well that life hath room 
For many blights and many tears. 

I love her with a love as still 

As a broad river's peaceful might. 
Which by high tower and lowly mill 
Goes wandering on at its own will, 
And yet doth ever flow aright 

And on its full deep breast serene, 

Like quiet isles my duties lie : 
It flows around them and between. 
And makes them fresh, and fair, and green, 

Sweet homes wherein to live and die. 

7. R, Lowell. 



A GOOD HUSBAND'S WELCOME HOME. 

The clock is on the stroke of six, 

The father's work is done ; 
Sweep up the hearth, and mend the fire^ 

And put the kettle on. 
The wild night-wind is blowing cold ; 
Tis weary crossing o*er the wold. 

He's crossing o'er the wold apace, 
He is stronger than the storm ; 

He does not feel the cold, not he, 
His heart it is so warm ; 

We know 'tis always stout and true 

As ever human bosom knew. 

He makes all toil and hardship light : 
Would all men were the same ! 

So ready to be pleased, so kind, 
So very slow to blame ! 

Folks need not be unkind, austere, 

For love hath readier will than fear. 

Nay, do not close the shutters, child| 

For far along the lane 
The little window looks, and he 

Can see it shining plain ; 
I've heard him say he loves to mark 
The cheerful firelight through the dark. 

And well do all we know he likes : 

His wishes are so few, 
Would they were more ! that every hour 

Some wish of his I knew ! 
I'm sure it makes a happy day 
When I can please him any way. 

I know he's coming by this sign. 

That bab/s almost wild ; 
See how he laughs, and crows, and stares — 

Heaven bless the merry child ! 
He's father's self in face and limb. 
And father's heart is strong in him. 

Hark ! hark ! I hear his footsteps now ; 

He's through the garden-gate ; 
Run, little Bess, and ope the door. 

And do not let him wait. 
Shout, baby, shout ! and clap thy hands, 
Your father on the threshold stands ! 

Mary Howitt. 

A PRAYER. 

Since all that is not heaven must fade. 
Light be the hand of Ruin laid 

Upon the home I love. Keble. 
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THE HEARTH OP HOME. 

Winter has already compelled us to seek 
the cheering light and genial warmth of the 
iire. How it Hares, and flames, and frolics 
about the bars of our grate, as if from very 
excess of glee at finding itself there again. 
And with uplifted hands and outstretched 
palms we welcome it affectionately and re- 
verentially, as the flame that illumines that 
hallowed altar, — the hearth of home. Young 
men who have any self-respect or regard for 
their own welfare, will do well to make for 
themselves a home by the hearth, where it 
will soon be discovered that they may indulge 
in as much sociality as they can And else- 
where, and of a far less objectionable quality, 
inasmuch as they will not dare to lead over 
the threshold of " home," however humble it 
may be, mere out-door acquaintances whom 
they really know nothing about. The hack- 
neyed complaint of " long winter evenings " 
may be raised by some to cut short all re- 
monstrances against nights misspent, and 
ruinous habits contracted ; but the answer, 
thus attempted to be set up, is opposed 
to the very evil it would appear to uphold. 
What might not be done, how much real and 
substantial happiness might not be gained, 
at home by the hearth, during these long 
winter evenings, which, like long bills, are 
too frequently regarded as things to be got 
rid of without being gone through ! The 
amount of profit to be realized is incalculable; 
fame, fortune, honour, wisdom, and imme- 
diate happiness in the pursuit of all ; all are 
attainable by spending only some of the 
winter evenings at home in any useful and 
agreeable study or pursuit. E, Burritt, 

HOW TO WELCOME THE TIRED 
HUSBAND. 

I had not finished my solitary meal before 
my husband came, looking jaded and worn, 
and withal, as I thought, a little out of temper. 
What could be the matter? It was on my 
lips to ask ; but I fortunately checked the 
words before they passed further. Nothing 
annoys a man more than to be eagerly 
questioned when he comes home tired. Give 
him a neatly-served dinner, or a pair of easy 
slippers and a cup of tea, and let him cat and 
drink in peace, and in time he will tell you, 
of his own proper motion, all you wish to 
know. But if you begin the attack too soon 
the chances are that you Mrill be rewarded by 
curtly spoken monosyllables. — Mrs, Ellis, 



WOMAN^S RIGHTS. 

The rights of woman — what are they ? 
The right to labour and to pray ; 
The right to watch while others sleep ; 
The right o'er others' woes to weep ; 
The right to succour in reverse ; 
The right to bless while others curse ; 
The right to love whom others scorn ; 
The right to comfort all that inoum ; 
The right to shed new joy on earth ; 
The right to feel the soul's high worth ; 
The right to lead the soul to God 
Along the path her Saviour trod — 
The path of meekness and of love, 
The path of faith that leads above. 
The path of patience under wrong. 
The path in which the weak grow strong. 
Such woman's rights ; and God will bless 
And crown their champions with success. 

E. Utile, 

DOMESTIC LOVE HOLDS THE KEY OP 
EARTHLY HAPPINESS. 

Domestic love ! not in proud palace halls 

Is often seen thy beauty to abide ; 
Thy dwelling is in lowly cottage walls 

That in the thickets of the woodbine hide ; 

With hum of bees around, and from the side 
Of woody hills some little bubbling spring 

Shining along through banks with harebells 
dyed ; 
And many a bird to warble on the wing 
When mom her saffron robe o'er heaven 
and earth doth fling. 

Oh, love of loves ! — to thy white hand is given 

Of earthly happiness the only key ! 
Thine are the joyous hours of winter even. 
When the babes cling round their father's 

knee ; 

And thine the voice, that on the midnight sea 

Meets the rude mariner with thoughts of 

home, 

Peopling the gloom with all he longs to see. 

Spirit ! I've built a shrine, and thou hast 

come, 
And on its altar closed, for ever closed, thy 
plume. Croly, 

WHAT MAKES A HAPPY WIPE. 

The wife can be no ways happy unless she 
be governed by a prudent lord, whose com- 
mands are sober counsels, whose authority 
is paternal, whose orders are provisions, and 
whose sentences are charity. 

Jeremy Taylor. 
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HARK! THE HOME-VOICES CALL. 

0*er the far blue mountains, 

0*cr the white sea-foam, 
Come, thou long-parted one, 

Back to thy home ! 
"When the bright fire shineth, 

Sad looks thy place ; 
While the true heart ptneth. 

Missing thy face. 

Music is sorrowful 

Since thou wert gone ; 
Sisters are mourning thee — 

Come to thine own ! 
Hark ! the home-voices call, 

Back to thy rest ! 
Come to thy father's hall. 

Thy mother's breast ! 
0*er the far blue mountains, 

O'er the white sea- foam, 
Come, thou long- parted one. 

Back to thy home ! 

Mrs, Hemans. 



OP ONE MIND- IN A HOUSE. 

To see a well-regulated family acting as if 
they were one body informed by one soul ; to 
see those who are embarked together in one 
bottom, whose interests are inseparably united, 
and therefore whose hearts ought to be so 
too, acting in concert, adopting each other's 
cares and making them their own, uniting 
their friendly beams and jointly promoting 
the common happiness, is a beautiful scene, 
and amiable even in the sight of that Being 
who maketh men to be of one mind in a 
house. To have those who will receive us 
with an open-hearted cheerfulness, to whom 
we can discharge the fulness of the soul, to 
whom we can unburden our cares (and by 
unburdening we lessen them, for sorrow, 
like a stream, grows weaker by being divided 
into several channels) — to have those with 
whom we can share our joys (and joy, like 
light, by communicating grows greater, and 
burns brighter) : this is a happiness, which a 
forlorn individual must be in a great measure 
a stranger to, who stands single in life, with* 
out any support to lean upon. Seed, 



PLEASURE AT HOME. 

The first true symptom of a mind in health 
Is rest of heart, and pleasure felt at home. 

Young. 



LOVELY THINGS, COMMON TO ALL. 

The sun is a glorious thing, 

That comes alike to all. 
Lighting the peasant's lowly cot. 

The noble's painted halL 

The moonlight is a gentle thing ; 

It through the window gleams 
Upon the snowy pillow where 

The happy infant dreams ; 

It shines upon the fisher's boat 

Out on tne lonely sea. 
Or where the little lambkins lie 

Beneath the old oak tree. 

The dewdrops on the summer lawn 

Sparkle upon the grass ; 
The village children brush them off 

That through the meadows pass. 

There are no gems in monarchs' crowns 

More beautiful than they ; 
And yet we scarcely notice them, 

But tread them off in play. 

Poor Robin on the pear-tree sings, 

Beside the cottage door. 
The heath-flower fills the air with sweets 

Upon the pathless moor. 

There are as many lovely things. 

As many pleasant tones. 
For those who sit by cottage-hearths 

As those who sit on thrones. 

Mrs, Hawkshawe, 



THE ROAD TO HOME-HAPPINESS. 

The road to home-happiness lies over small 
stepping-stones. Slight circumstances are the 
stumbling-blocks of families. The prick of a 
pin, says the proverb, is enough to make an 
empire insipid The tenderer the feelings, 
the painfuller the wound. A cold, unkind 
word checks and withers the blossom of the 
dearest love, as the most delicate rings of 
the vine are troubled by the faintest breeze. 
The misery of a life is bom of a chance 
observation. If the true history of quarrels, 
public and private, were honestly written, it 
would be silenced with an uproar of derision. 

yessc, 

WELCOME HOME. 

'Tis sweet to know there is an eye will mark 
Our coming, and look brighter when we 
come. Byron, 
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A PICTURE OP OUR OLD HOME. 

The gabled roof slopes down to where the 

drooping eaves hang low, 
And flowering thick all summer long, the 

casement roses blow ; 
The gate that opens towards the road on 

ancient hinges turns, 
Between two posts, on which are set a pair 

of wooden urns. 

Inside^ like watchful sentinel*, erect on either 

hand, 
With branching arms extended wide, a row 

of maples stand, 
And sifted in a golden shower through all 

their fretted leaves, 
A chequered carpet on the grass the yellow 

sunlight weaves. 

In autumn, when a silence falls upon the 

slumbrous vales, 
And gently in low whispers breathe the soft 

enamour'd gales, 
A wizard, working wondrous spells of magic 

day by day. 
Kindles in every leaf a fire that bums itself 

away. 

Above the porch, the pillared porch, there 

grows a flowering vine ; 
And close beneath the hanging eaves the 

curtain'd windows shine, 
That look beyond the door-yard, on the road 

that passes near 
To towns whose quaint, odd names have 

grown familiar to the ear. 

So close the house stands to the road that 

when, at close of day, 
Within the shaded porch you sit, while fades 

the light away. 
And home the lowing cattle go, upon the 

fragrant air 
The music of the tinkling bell sounds close 

beside you there. 



There are the seats, the two low seats, on 

either side the door, 
Where often she and I have sat, in the long 

years gone before ; 
\Vhile, clasp'd in mine, her slender hand lay 

nestled like a dove, 
For underneath this roof dwells one — the 

woman that I love ! 



Of her, so full of gentleness, my willing lips 

would speak. 
If, when compared with so much worth, mere 

words were not so weak ; 
But though I spoke a hundred tongues, I 

could not hope to trace 
The faintest thought of all the good reflected 

in her face. 

Such sweetness dwells about her mouth, such 

kindness in her eyes, 
Her glances shed a warmth all round like 

that of summer skies ; 
The very buds whose fragrant blooms her 

tender care requite, 
Might borrow from her love-lit eyes all that 

they need of light. 

Her hand it was that nursed those pinks, 

those hooded monk-flowers rear'd, 
That fed the gorgeous hollyhocks which by 

the paths appeared 
When last we two, along the walks, through 

all the garden stroird, 
Where dandelions in the grass grew prodigal 

of gold. 

Behind the house this garden lies, the home 

of bird and bee, 
Its beds set round with shining box I fancy I 

can see ; 
There pansies bloom, and foxgloves smile, 

and timid larkspurs weep, 
And gaudy sunflowers gently nod, and poppies 

fall asleep. 

To me, all round about this house the sunlight 

seems more fair, 
And sweeter, mellower, happier songs the 

blithe birds warble there. 
Than elsewhere over all the world, whichever 

way I roam. 
For she, the woman whom I love, calls this 

one spot her home ! 

And so I drew my fair gem forth, to show it 

unto you. 
From that portfolio where I keep such 

treasures hid from view ; 
And now replace it 'twixt the leaves that hold 

them each apart, 
Where you to see it now, my friend, must 

look into my heart ! 

N, G, Shepherd, 
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ATTRACTIVENESS OF A WELL- 
REGULATED HOME. 

Were home more attractive, there would 
be less temptations to seek amusements 
abroad : many a wife would see more of her 
husband, if attention were paid to these 
apparently small matters. A painful contrast 
is perhaps brought before his mind. Where- 
soever he goes it is all smooth and pleasing 
before him, even though some carelessness 
may lurk behind. If he return to an untidy 
house, his wife slatternly, his children dis- 
orderly, if a gay and thoughtless man, he 
will leave his own fireside for others more 
attractive— if a domestic and religious man, 
he will suffer in silence, and feel all his 
comfort destroyed ; while affections are trifled 
with in one case, and destroyed in the other. 
A cheerful countenance, a well-regulated 
house, and pleasing manners, will make the 
domestic life the happiest in the world. Were 
early education made more practical, such 
women would be less rare than they are. If 
young ladies would use their accomplishments, 
their talents, and dress, not for display, but 
as a means of usefulness, their brothers would 
be more disposed to stay at home, and much 
innocent amusement would take the place of 
idle dissipation. If we felt here, as every- 
where, " Thou, God, seest me "—if we re- 
membered that the account is to be given 
to God, and not to men — we should be im- 
pressed that our accomplishments are not for 
display, but as occupation ; that a certain 
appearance in dress, and an attention to 
neatness, is a duty belonging to our station, 
and that an agreeable manner is a talent 
given us to improve. The way in which 
things are done often materially lessens or 
increases their value. Much unhappiness in 
families arises from the trifling way wonien 
have of passing their time, and of gratifying 
only their eyes and ears, instead of their 
reason and understanding. The utmost of a 
woman's character is contained in domestic 
life — ^first, by her piety towards God ; and 
next, in the duties of a daughter, a wife, a 
mother, and a sister. — Rev, Robert Anderson, 

HOME CARRIED 'IN OUR HEARTS. 

Home, my dear love, means any comer of 
God's earth where you and I may care to 
pitch our tent together. We carry our home 
m our own true hearts, and neither country 
nor climate have aught to do with it. 

Amelia B, Edwards. 



THE POET'S REAL HOME. 

Ah yet, ere I descend to the grave. 
May I a small house and large garden have. 
And a few friends, and many books, both true, 

Both wise, and both delightful too ! 

And since love ne'er will from me flee, 
A wife most moderately fair. 
And good as guardian angels are, 

Only beloved, and loving me ! 

Oh fountains ! when in you shall I 
Myself, eased of unpeaceful thoughts, espy ? 
Oh fields ! oh woods ! when, when shall I be 
made 

The happy tenant of your shade ? 

Here's the spring-head of Pleasure's flood, 
Where all the riches lie, that she 

Has coin'd and stamp'd for good. 

Pride and ambition here 
Only in far-fetch'd metaphors appear ; 
Here nought but winds can hurtful mumurs 
scatter. 

And nought but Echo flatter. 

The gods, when they descended hither 
From heaven, did always choose their way ; 
And therefore we may boldly say, 

That 'tis the way too thither. 

How happy here should I 
And my dear wife live, and embracing die ! 
She who is all the world, and can exclude 

In deserts solitude. 

I should have then this only fear, 
Lest men, when they my pleasures see, 
Should hither throng to live like me. 

And so make a city here. Cowley. 



THE STRENGTHENING INFLUENCE OP 

HOME. 

The man who lives in the midst of domes- 
tic relations will have many opportunities of 
conferring pleasure, minute in detail, yet not 
trivial in the amount, without interfering with 
the purposes of general benevolence. Nay, 
by kindling bis sensibility, and harmonizing 
his soul, they may be expected, if he is en- 
dowed with a liberal and manly spirit, to 
render him more prompt in the service of 
strangers and the public. Godwin. 



A graceful smile her happy guests invite. 

H, Tighe. 



MUSIC BREATHES IN EVERYTHING. 

There is music in the storm, love. 

When the tempest rages high ; 
It whispers in the summer breeze 

A soft, sweet lullaby. 
There is music in the night, 

When the joyous nightingale, 
Clear warbling, fillet h with his song 

The hillside and the vale. 
Then sing, sing, sing, 
For music breathes in everything. 

There is music by the shore, love. 

When foaming billows dash ; 
It echoes in the thunder-peal. 

When vivid lightnings flashy 
There is music by the shore. 

In the stilly noon of night, 
When the murmurs of the ocean fade 

In the clear moonlight 

There is music in the soul, love. 

When it hears the ^shing swell. 
Which, like a dream intensdy soft, 

Peals from the lily-bell. 
There is music, music deep. 

In the soul that looks on high, 
When myriad sparkling stars sing out 

Their pure sphere harmony. 

There is music in the glance, love, 

Which spcaketh from the heart. 
Of a sympathy in souls 

That never more would part. 
There is music in the note 

Of the cooing turtle-dove ; 
There is music in the voice 

Of dfar ones whom we love. 

There is music everywhere, love, 

To the pure of spirit given ; 
And sweetest music heard on earth 

But whispers that of heaven* 
Oh, all is music there — 

Tis the language of the sky ; 
Sweet hallelujahs there resound 

Eternal harmony. 

Then sing, sing, sing. 
For music breathes in everything. 

Andrew James Symington, 



The house of every one is to him as his 
castle and fortress, as well for his defence 
again»t injury and violence, as for his repose. 

Sir Edward Coke. 



PEACEPULNESS OF HOME LIFE. 

What lit your eyes with tearful power. 

Like moonlight on a falling shower ? 

^Vho lent yon, love, your mortal dower 
Of pensive thought and aspect pale, 
Your melancholy sweet and frail 

As perfume of the cuckoo-flower ? 
• • • • « 

From all things outward you have won 
A tearful grace, as though you stood 

Between the rainbow and the sun. 
The very smile before you speak, 
That dimples your transparent cheek, 

Encircles all the heart, and feedeth 
The senses with a still delight 

Of dainty sorrow without sound. 

Like the tender amber round. 

Which the moon about her spreadeth, 
Moving through a fleecy night 

You, love, remaining peacefully 
To hear the murmur of the strife, 
But enter not the toil of life ; 
Your spirit is the calmM sea. 
Laid by the tumult of the fight : 

You are the evening star, alway 
Remaining betwixt dark and bright ; 

Lull'd echoes of laborious day 
Come to you, gleauns of mellow light 
Float by you on the verge of night 

Tennyson. 

THE POOR MAN'S LOVE OF HOME. 

If ever household affections and loves arc 
graceful things, they are graceful in the poor. 
The ties that bind the wealthy and the proud 
to home may be forged on earth, but those 
which link the poor man to his humble 
hearth are of the true metal, and bear the 
stamp of heaven. The man of high descent 
may love the halls and lands of his inheri- 
tance as a part of himself, as trophies of his 
birth and power : the poor man's attachment 
to the tenement he holds, which strangers 
have held before, and may to-morrow occupy 
again, has a worthier root struck deep into a 
purer soil. His household gods are of flesh 
and blood, with no alloy of silver, gold, or 
precious stones ; he has no property, but in 
the affections of his own heart ; and when 
they endear bare floors and walls, despite cf 
toil and scanty meals, that man has his love 
of home from God, and his rude hut becomes 
a solemn place. Charles Dickens, 
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A COT BESIDE THE HILL. 

Mine be a cot beside the hill ; 

A bee-hive*s hum shall soothe my ear ; 
A willowy brook that turns a mill 

With many a £all shall linger near. 

The swallow, oft, beneath my thatch 
Shall twitter from her clay-built neat ; 

Oft shall the pilgrim lift the latch 
And share my meal, a welcome guest. 

Around my ivied oorch shall spring 

Each fragrant flower that drinks the dew ; 

And Lucy, at her wheel, shall sing 
In russet-gown and apron blue. 

The village-church among the trees, 

Where first our marriage- vows were given. 

With merry peals shall swell the breeze. 
And point with taper spire to heaven. 

Rogers, 

THE HAPPY GARNITURE OF A HOME. 

She is happy in owing everything to man. 
That alone imparts a singular charm to the 
poor household. There, nothing is foreign 
or indifferent ; everything bears the stamp of 
a beloved hand, the seal of the heart. Man 
verv often little knows the privations she 
endures, in order that, on his return, he may 
find his dwelling modest, yet adorned. Great 
is the ambition of woman for the household 
clothes and linen. This last article is new ; 
the " linen-closet," the pride of his country- 
men, was unknown to the wife of the town ' 
countryman before the revolution of industry. I 
Cleanliness, purity, and modesty then en- 
chanted the house ; the bed was surrounded 
with curtains ; the child's cradle, dazzled with 
whiteness, became a paradise ; the whole 
cut out and sewed in a few evenings. Add, 
moreover, a flower to the window. What a 
surprise ! the husband, on his return, no 
longer knows his own home ! This taste for 
flowers, which has spread, and this little ex- 
penditure to ornament the interior, are they 
not both laudable, when these people never 
know whether they may have any work on 
the morrow ? Call it not expenditure, rather 
economy. It is a very great one, if the inno- 
cent attractions of the wife render the house 
charming to the husband, and can keep him 
there. Let us ornament, I beseech, both the 
house and the wife. 

Michelet, 



WHAT ELEMENT^ ARE ESSENTIAL TO 
HOME HAPPINESS. 

Notwithstanding our many faults, probably 
there is not a country in the world where 
the aggregate of social happiness is to be 
compared with ours ; and all this g^ows out 
of the virtues of home life. A family is a 
nation in miniature. A nation is a large 
family ; its social condition depends upon 
the homes that compose it. Imagine a neigh- 
bourhood where home virtues reign in every 
house, both the parents persons of eminent 
piety and goodness, and the "children 
honour their father and . their mother," and 
servants " show all good fidelity," what an air 
of blessedness would distinguish that place ! 
If the fathers were like Abraham, fearing 
God themselves, and commanding their chil- 
dren and households after them ; and the 
mothers had Sarah's eminent graces without 
even her venial frailties : if the sons were 
young men of exemplary virtue, like Joseph, 
Samuel, Daniel, or Timothy ; and the daugh- 
ters as the sisters at Bethany whom Jesus 
loved, it is impossible to estimate the de- 
gree of pure and exalted happiness which 
such a community would attain. And why 
may not we ? Home happiness is not one of 
those accidental privileges which fall into the 
lap we know not how. It is a thing that can 
be explained, and sought, and cultivated ; it 
springs from seeds that must be planted, and 
watched over ; it is susceptible of injuries 
which can be guarded against ; it is liable to 
evils which, like hot and poisonous blasts, 
wither all home happiness to the root. It 
is immensely important to know what ele- 
ments are essential to home happiness, and 
what things tend to cherish, injure, and 
destroy it 

Norman Mcleod. 



HOME DISCIPLINE SHOULD BE 
PERFECT, YET NOT FELT. 

The best-regulated home is always that in 
which the discipline is the most perfect, and 
yet where it is the least felt. Moral discipline 
acts with the force of a law of nature. Those 
subject to it yield themselves to it uncon- 
sciously, and though it shapes and forms the 
whole character, until the life has become 
crystallized in habit, the influence thus exer- 
cised is for the most part unseen and almost 
unfelt. 

Smiles, 
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THE MORAL HARMONY OP LIFE. 

Ev'n not all these, in one rich lot combined, 
Can make the happy man, without the mind ; 
Where judgment sits clear-sighted, and 

surveys 
The chain of Reason with unerring gaze ; 
Where fancy lives, and to the brightening 

eyes 
His fairer scenes and bolder figures rise ; 
Where social love exerts her soft command, 
And plays the passions with a tender hand. 
Whence every virtue flows, in rival strife, 
And all the moral harmony of life. 

Thomson, 

THE BLESSING OP A CHEERPUL 
TEMPERAMENT. 

It is a good thing and a wise to be able, 
with a few books and a little needlework, to 
give any room, however strange and desolate, 
a look of home — to be able to pursue our 
usual employments anywhere at a moment's 
notice : and a blessing beyond wealth, beyond 
beauty, or even beyond talent, is that cheer- 
ful temperament, which can rejoice in the 
sunshine, yet be merry in the shade, which 
can delight in the birds singing in spring, yet 
solace itself with the heart's own music when 
winter is at hand. M^Chellan, 



THE SEQUESTERED HOME. 

Nature HI court in her sequester'd haunts, 
By mountain, meadow, streamlet, grove, or 
cell, 
Where the poised lark his evening ditty 
chaunts. 
And health, and peace, and contemplation 
dwell. 
There study shall with solitude recline ; 
And friendship pledge me to his fellow- 
swains ; 
And toil and temperance sedately twine 
The slender cord that fluttering life sus- 
tains ; 
And fearless honesty shall guard the door ; 

And taste un spoiled the frugal table spread; 
And industry supply the humble store ; 
And sleep unDribcd his dews refreshing 
shed ; 
White-mantled innocence, ethereal sprite, 
Shall chase far off the goblins of the night; 
And Independence o'er the day preside, 
Propitious power ! my patron and my pride. 

Smollett, 



THE PAMILY A DIVINE INSTITUTE. 

The domestic constitution is a divine insti- 
tute. God formed it himself. "He taketh 
the solitary and setteth him in families;" 
and, like all the rest of His works, it is well 
and wisely done. It is, as a system of govern- 
ment, quite unique: neither below the heavens, 
nor above them, is there anything precisely 
like it. In some respects it resembles the 
civil government of a state : in others, the 
ecclesiastical rule of a church ; and it is 
there that the church and the state may be 
said to meet This meeting, however, is 
only on a very small scale, and under very 
peculiar circumstances. W^hen directed as 
it should be, every family has a sacred cha- 
racter, inasmuch as the head of it acts the 
part of both the prophet and the priest of the 
household, by instructing them in the know- 
ledge and leading them in the worship of 
God ; while at the same time he discharges 
the duties of a king, by supporting a system 
of order, subordination, and discipline. Con- 
formably with its nature is its design : beyond 
the benefit of the individuals which compose 
it, and which is its flrst and immediate object, 
it is intended to promote the welfare of the 
national community to which it belongs, and 
of which it is a part : hence every nation has 
stamped a great value on the family com- 
pact, and guarded it with the most powerful 
sanctions. Well-instructed, well-ordered, and 
well-governed families are the springs which, 
from their retirements, send forth the tribu- 
tary streams that make up by their confluence 
the majestic flow of national greatness and 
prosperity : nor can any state be prosperous, 
where family order and subordination rre 
generally neglected ; nor otherwise than pros- 
perous, whatever be its political forms, \^heie 
these are generally maintained. 

Rev. John Angell James, 



EARLY MORNING AT HOME. 

My morning haunts are, where they should 
be, at home, not sleeping or concocting the 
surfeits of an irregular feast, but up and stir- 
ring. In winter, often ere the sound of any 
bell awoke men to labour or devotion : in 
summer, as oft with the bird that rises first, 
or not much tardier, to read good authors, or 
cause them to be rt ad, till the attention be 
weary, or memory have its full freight. 

MiitoiU 
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THB GOOD ANGEL OP THE HOUSE. 

Joy for the happiness of home ! where peace, 

content, aiffection 
Shine, a triple sun to bathe in bliss that little 

world. 
There the good angel of the house, the 

mother, wife, and mistress. 
With gentle care and thoughtful love is 

ministering life ; 
There in firm wisdom ruleth well the father, 

husband, master, 
Heaping it with prosperities, as guardian, 

guide, and judge ; 
There the sons obey, diligently heeding 

duties ; 
There the cheerful daughters plan their 

charities for all ; 
There with no eye-service, but in honest 

faith and truth. 
The family domestics work, and worship 

with their betters ; 
While all the neighbours round about, and 

scores of friends far off. 
Point to that house and praise it well, the 

happy home of Christians. 
O beautiful in essence is that angel in the 

house, 
The gentle charitable wife, its pure pre- 
siding spirit. 
So patient with all troubles, and so cheerful 

under charges, 
So full of help to others, so forgetful of 

herself ; 
O husband, gladiv praise her ! O ye children, 

call her blessed ! 
For all her works and words shall hail her 

at the gates of heaven. Tupper, 

THE HUSBAND'S REST. 

She bids you 
Rest your gentle head upon her lap ; 
And she will sing the song that pleaseth you. 
And in your eyelids crown the god of sleep. 

Shakespeare. 

THE LOVING HOME. 

There blend the ties that strengthen 

Our hearts in hours of grief, 
The silver links that lengthen 

Joy's visits when most brief. 

Bernard Barton, 



Without hearts, there is no home. 

Byron, 



THE STILL SWEET HOME. 

Still and sweet was the home that stood 
In the flowering depths of a Grecian wood, 
With the soft green light o'er its low roof 

spread. 
As if from the glow of an emerald shed. 
Pouring from lime-leaves that mingled on 

high. 
Asleep in the silence of noon's clear sky. 
Citrons amidst their dark foliage glow'd. 
Making a gleam round the lone abode ; 
Laurels o'erhung it, whose faintest shiver 
Scatter'd out rays like a glancing river ; 
Stars of the jasmine its pillars crown'd ; 
Vine-stalks its lattice and walls had bound ; 
And brightly before it a fountain's play 
Flung showers thro' a thicket of glossy bay. 
To a cypress which rose in that flashing 

rain, 
Like one tall shall of some fallen fane. 

Mrs, Hemans, 

A CHARM TO KEEP OUR HOUSE WARM. 

Oh, sweet to sit around the board that 

Providence hath bless'd, 
And sweet to draw the curtain round our 

warm and sheltered nest ; 
To see the faces at whose smile the house- 
hold hearth grows bright. 
And to feel that 'mid the darkness in our 

dwelling there is light ! 
If we have done what love might do, and 

wish that it were more. 
To keep the grim wolf yet awhile without 

the poor man's door. 
And if our day hath not gone down without 

its kind i elief 
To some of those its sad day woke to misery 

and grief. 
We need not fear the frost and cold ; we have 

found out a charm. 
To keep our house, and home, and heart, 

and all our being warm ! 

Dora GreenwelL 

I THE GOLDEN MEAN PREFER. 

Pleasures abroad the sport of nature yields ; 
Her living fountains and her smiling fields : 
And then, at home, what pleasure 'tis to see 
A little, cleanly, cheerful family ! 
Which, if a chaste wife crown, no less in her 
Than fortune I the golden mean prefer. 
Too noble nor too wise she should not be ; 
No, nor too rich, too fair, too fond of me. 

Cowley, 
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PEACE AT HOME. 

It is just as possible to keep a calm house 
as a clean house, a cheerful and an orderly 
house as a furnished house, if the heads set 
themselves to do so. Where is the difficulty 
o^ consulting each other's wealcness, as well 
as each other's wants ; each other's tempers, 
as well as each other's health ; each other's 
comfort, as well as each other's character? 
Oh, it is by leaving the peace at home to 
chance, instead of pursuing it by system, 
that so many houses are unhappy. It de- 
serves notice, also, that almost any one can 
be courteous, and forbearing, and patient, in 
a neighbour's house. If anything go wrong, 
or be out of time, or disagreeable there, it is 
made the best of, not the worst ; even efforts 
are made to excuse it, and to show that it is 
not felt ; or, if felt, it is attributed to accident, 
not design ; and this is not only easy, but 
natural, in the house of a friend. I will not, 
therefore, believe that what is so natural in 
the house of another is impossible at home ; 
but maintain, without fear, that all the cour- 
tesies of social life may be upheld in domestic 
societies. A husband, as willing to be pleased 
at home, and as anxious to please as in his 
neighbour's house, and a wife as intent on 
making things comfortable every day to her 
family as on set days to her guests, could not 
fail to make their own home happy. 

Let us not evade the point of these remarks 
by recurring to the maxim about allowances 
for temper. It is worse than folly to refer to 
our temper, unless we could prove that we 
ever gained anything good by giving way to 
it. Fits of ill-humour punish us quite as 
much, if not more, than those they are vented 
upon ; and it actually requires more effort, 
and inflicts more pain, to indulge in them 
than would be requisite to avoid them. 

Phillips. 



THE ENGLISH FIRESIDE. 

The pleasures and gratifications which 
flow from the fireside may be considered as 
almost peculiar to these islands. In warmer 
climates the aid of fire is demanded for little 
else than culinary purposes ; whilst in the 
northern regions of continental Europe the 
gloomy and unsocial stove forms, in general, 
the only medium through which the rigours 
of their intense winter are mitigated. To 
the enlivening blaze, and the clean-swept 



hearth, and to all the numerous comforts 
which in this country so usually wait upon 
their junction, they are perfect strangers. 

Delightful and interesting as is the aspect 
of nature, under the warmth, splendour, 
and genial influence of a summer sun, it is, 
we confess, not without a preference that we 
look forward to those seasons when the fall- 
ing leaf or drifting snow draws closer the 
family circle, and ushers in that social and 
intellectual intercourse which constitutes the 
dearest charm, and, next to religion, the 
highest privilege, of human existence. 

When all without is wrapped in darkness, 
and the freezing blast howls, eager for en- 
trance, round your dwelling, with what enjoy- 
ment do its inmates crowd to the cheerful 
hearth, and, as the flame glows brighter on 
their cheeks, listen, with a sensation of self- 
gratulating security, to the stonn that shakes 
their solid roof. It is here that the power of 
contrast is experienced in all its force, not 
only in reference to the exposure, fatigues, 
and hazards which may have been actually 
incurred ere the daylight closed ; but ima- 
gination is at work to paint the lot of those 
less fortunate than ourselves, and who, still 
exposed to all the horrors of the storm, feel 
the bitterness of their destiny augmented by 
intrusive recollections of domestic ease and 
fireside enjoyments. 

We owe the following lines to the learned 
and accomplished biographer of the poet 
Kirke White, Southey, who, describing in his 
Madoc the adventurous vessel of his hero 
driving before the storm, beautifully says : — 



" Tis pleasant, by the cheerful hearth, to hear 
Of tempests, and the dangers of the deep. 
And pause at times, and feel that we are safe ; 
Then listen to the perilous tale again. 
And, with an eager and suspended soul, 
Woo terror to delight us ; but — to hear 
The roaring of the raging elements. 
To know all human skill, all human strength, 
Avail not ; to look round, and only see 
The mountain wave incumbent, with its weight 
Of bursting waters, o'er the reeling bark, — 
O God, this is indeed a dreadful thmg ! 
And he who hath endured the horror, once. 
Of such an hour, doth never hear the storm 
Howl round his home, but he remembers it. 
And thinks upon the suffering mariner I ** 

Anon, 



HOME COMFORTS. 

Hie him home, at evening's close, 
To sweet repast and calm repose. 

Thomas Gray, 
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THE PALACE OP THE MIND. 

If thou wouldst make thy thought, O man, 

the home 
Where other minds may 'habit, build it large ; 
Make its vast roof translucent to the skies, 
And let the upper glory dawn thereon. 
Till morn and evening, circling round, shall 

drop 
Their jewell'd plumes of sun-flame and of 

stars. 
Build thou that home upon a mountain -top. 
Where all the free winds shall have space to 

blow. 
Open its casements to the East and West, 
To North and South, to Greece and Palestine. 
Let all sweet- Bowers bloom in its green 

retreats ; 
Let every wild-bird find sweet welcome there ; 
And everything that shares the breathing joy 
Of universal a:r and earth, be free 
Of thy well-order'd empire ; and inlay 
With precious gems, with diamond and 

white pearl, 
And blood-red ruby and green emerald, 
The sumptuous pavement, till it shines afar 
Like the Apocalyptic shrine, whose walls 
Of massive light from Earth and 3nn received 
All varying lustres, and diffused their beams. 
Fresco its innjr walls with all that Art 
E*er pictured of the Beautiful, but still 
Let Nature freely come to see that Art 
Hath rightly drawn her perfect loveliness. 
Fill the grand halls with statues of old time. 
Let Gods and Demi-Gods and Heroes range 
With Goddesses and Graces. Let the Saints 
And Seers and Sages, and the valiant throng 
Of modem Heroes, and the ever young 
And ever tuneful Poets of all climes, 
And Hierophants of all religions, have 
Their place among them, some in silver 

carved, 
Some in the Parian marble, some in go!d ; 
Each symbolizing that interior truth 
Or outward u<e he lived, taught, acted, sung, 
Or sought to liv«f, or act, or sing, that men. 
Fired by that pure ideal, might become 
Gods, and the Earth a new-born Paradise. 
Gather all books within its libraries. 
Bid Greece ai^ake through all her words of 

fire, 
And Athens wear her violet crown again, 
And the seven cities plead for Homtr dead. 
Let Marathon and Salamis come forth, 
Leuctra and Thermopylae, with all 
The hosts who flung their free lives on the pile 



Of patriotic virtue, or who cast 
The gage of battle to unnumbered foes. 
And then redeem'd it, giving to the earth 
Their dust, their lives to the great mother- 
land, 
Their spirits to the Hero-halls above. 
Chant thou thy epic, Homer; tell the tale 
Of Troy to modern hearts of living men. 
Bid India from her Sanscrit speak ; let all 
The Vedas wide unroll their parchment gates, 
(father the wisdom of the Pyramids, 
The secrets that Egyptian hierophants 
Practised in crypts and caverns, which thev 

veil'd 
In many a rite and symbol — none forget. 
Let every Nation's mind unfold its thought, 
And every Sage depict the starry scheme ; 
And every Hero tell how once he died ; 
And every Poet sing, while Nature smiles 
To find her buried eras bloom anew. 
Forget not thine own time ; give ample pla^'e 
To wisdom shower'd from heaven, renewing 

earth. 
Let Dante sing from out his Middle Age; 
And Machiavelli with his subtle skill 
Unveil the craft of tyrants ; nor forget 
1 he richly-flower'd muse of Camoens ; 
Or love-lays, born of Europe's loyal heart, 
Chanted by Troubadours in sweet Provence. 
Let manly Chaucer tread his pilgrim round; 
And Spenser preach of heavenly chastity ; 
Let Herbert almost like an angel sing ; 
And Shakespeare in one panoramic scene 
Reveal life's actual drama, clothing all 
His varied forms with living flesh and blood, 
Giving to each a true authentic heart. 
Whose arteries and veins run warm with love. 
Let the blind Psalmist of the Commonwealth, 
Who look'd with inward sight where burns 

the sun 
Of spirit-light o'er Eden of old time, 
In classic English utter all his thought. 
Let Byron pour from out his burning mind 
The seething torrents of unresting soul. 
The passion dreams of a wild fever'd heart, 
A world of rebel Genii, sin-accursed, 
Yet aching, hungering for divinity. 
Let Keats, the child Adonis, stand beside 
The waking figure of his Grecian urn. 
Interpreting the meaning of all tears 
Shed by the Graces in enamour'd dreams, 
Or smiles that drop from out the Sun-god's 

eyes 
When morn is on the mountains, and the 

stars 
Close their white buds and grow invisible. 

3C 
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Let the lost Pleiad, Chatterton, attune 

His harp in that bright brotherhood of song; 

Let Wurdswonh dream of heaven amid his 

hills ; 
And Coleridge stir the heart as with a trump 
Blown by a young archangel ; nor forget 
The living in thy reverence for the dead. | 

Make wide Valhalla for the better gods 
Than Thor and Odin, giants of young time ; j 
Thy master-singers, (icrmany. whose names 
Shall brighten like their fame till round the ! 

world 
The rainbow of their living thought hath 

grown. 

Gather the ripe fruit of all Sciences, 

Until thy plenteous board gleams rich and 

rare I 

With clustered branches of Hesperian gold. \ 
Let every Art stand in its perfect fomi. 
And preach the gospel of invention to 
The eager intellect. "More Light! More 

Light!" 
Be this thy motto ; yoke the patient years 
To plough the fallow-fields of Histor)' 
For buried treasures, gems and precious coins 
And marbles, that shall come from out the 

dust 
To tell how beautiful Antiquity 
Sat on her ivory throne; how look*d, how 

spake 
The hero-ages of departed time. 

Then, when thy mind grows like the purple 

East 
With dawn-fires from the Sun of Light, go 

forth, 
And in that rich and eminent domain 
Gather together all sweet c^aiities, 
And bid them dwell with thee. In that fair 

home 
Let Freedom rule, and, having won the world 
In winning its transcendent essence, give 
That world, thy heart, thy life away in love. 

Be thou like God, drinking His essence in. 
And clothing thyself with it as the earth 
Attires its dainty limbs with emerald green. 
As young Desire seeks Beauty, seek to gain 
Complete symmetrical development, 
That thou mayst minister in things of use 
To all who seek the palace of thy jnind. 
Give thy thought freely ; give it modestly, 
Patient of contradiction. Think not wine 
The better because drawn or served by thee. 



Force not the ov« rfl owing cup too long 

On him whom thou dost honour, lest he 

grow 
Surcharged in brain, and curse instead of 

bless. 
Be modest in thy opulence, and know 
This fact, that thuu ma)st learn a truth frcm 

all. 
Take what ihy brother offers thee ; perchance 
The simplest nature may have woke to see 
At early morn an Angel in the sun, 
And brought from him great message to thy 

soul. 
In all thou doest, first of all be true 
To thine own consciousness, to man, to Cod, 

James, Harris. 



INTERCHANGE OP PARENTAL AND 
FILIAL DUTIES. 

An interchange of the parental and filial 
duties is friendly to the happiness and viitie 
of all concerned. It gives a pecuHar sensi- 
bility to the heart of man, infusing a spirit of 
generosity and a sense of honour, which ha\e 
a most benign influence on public good, bs 
well as on private manners. Beattie, 



CARES DISPELLED BY HOME DELIGHTS. 

When eve, of day and darkness bom. 
Paled like the spectre of the mom, 
And from the hearth the blazing p<le 
Shed round the pictured wall its smile, 
Whose silent dwellers there would seem 
More lifehke in the sportive beam ; 
How sweetly then the cares of day 
From weary bosoms pass'd away. 
While music's witching accents rung, 
And a fair seraph sweetly svng 
Those strains that prompt the bosom's sigh. 
Those magic airs that cannot die, 
Eternal as the rocks that stand 
The bulwarks of our native land, 
Immortal as the feelings given 
Unto the human heart by Heaven ! 

John Malcolm, 



Through wisdom is an house builded ; and 
by understanding it is established: and bv 
knowledge shall the chambers be filled witn 
all precious and pleasant riches. 

Proverbs of Solomon, 
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A MANSION OP PEACE AND CONCORD, 

LOVE AND JOY. 

" Contented tuit and hojtpiiablc care^ 
And kin J c^nnuutal leuderncM are there ; 
And piety w.th wishes placed above, 
And ftCcady loyalty, and laithful love." 

Ooidtmiih. 

A course of rectitude and well-doing is 
seldom produced and promoted by dry philo- 
sophic precepts ; affection must be inspired 
by something which engages the heart, and 
pure affection grows and thrives best in the 
quiet soil of domestic privacy. Those who 
are called to take a prominent part in public 
afiairs, to traffic at the exchange, to plead at 
the bair, or legislate in the senate, have still 
important duties to discharge at home. Here 
the force of moral and religious obligations 
ought to be mutually felt by husband and 
wife, parents and children, master and ser- 
vants ; nor can we reasonably expect, where 
these obligations are slighted, that a consistent 
conduct will be maintained in commercial 
and professional pursuits. 

The pleasures of the world are of a pro- 
miscuous and turbulent kind ; but a man 
finds in his garden, and at his own fireside, 
enjoyments more simple and satisfying. He 
is exhilarated by the smiles of love, and the 
sports of juvenile gaiety. After the toils of 
business and the vexations of care, in the 
bosom of a beloved and affectionate family 
he seeks and finds a sweet refreshing repose. 
There are many, it is true, who speak with 
contempt of these calm domestic pleasures. 
They are roused into life and action abroad, 
but grow dull and weary at home ; they have 
some zest at the feast which luxury prepares 
for the crowd, but at their own table every 
thing is insipid. Nor is it very uncommon 
for persons of both sexes to insinuate, that 
mediocrity only can be content with such 
occupations and delights as the narrow circle 
of domestic life supplies ; while genius and 
spirit will always aspire to something greater. 
Are, then, intel'ect and energy, virtue and 
constancy, closely and exclusively allied to 
dissipation. What ! are we to seek for the 
elements of the sublime in character, only at 
the club and tavern.^ Before we come to 
such a conclusion, it will be necessary lo 
obliterate the lessons which wise and good 
men have taught, as well as all the facts of 
histotv. 

" ^1 the members of a family," says Dr. 
Dwight, " are connected by the strong bonds 
of natural affect on — bonds which unite human 



beings together with a power and intimacy 
found in no other circumstances of life. The 
members of a family all dwell in the same 
house ; are daily united in one common 
system of employments ; interchange unceas- 
ingly and habitually their kind offices ; and 
are accustomed to rejoice and mourn, to hope 
and fear, to weep and smile, together. No 
eloquence, no labour, no time, is necessary to 
awaken these sympathetic emot ons. They 
are caught at once from eye to eye, and from 
heart to heart ; and spread instantaneously 
with an electric influence through all the 
endeared and happy circle." The celebrated 
Sir Thomas More apologizes for not having 
sooner published his " Utopia," by alleging 
that he felt obliged to devote a great part of 
the time he could spare from his public avo- 
cations to free and affectionate mtercourse 
with his wife and children, which, though 
some might think trifling amusements, he 
placed among our necessary duties. To this 
example from history we shall add the 
testimony of a writer of great worth. " Let 
me here," says Mrs. ^Tore, "be allowed 
the gratification of observing, that those 
women of real genius and extensive know- 
ledge, whose friendship has conferred honour 
and happiness upon me, have been in general 
eminent for economy and the practice of 
domestic virtues ; and greatly superior to the 
affectation of despising the duties and the 
knowledge of common life." 

When the charming delights of the domes- 
tic circle have lost their relish, there must be 
something radically wrong. It is not genius, 
or literature, or virtue, which has disenchanted 
the lovely scene ; but avarice, unhallowed 
ambition, or profligacy. I was much pleased 
with an anecdote of Racine, the famous 
French poet, the substance of which shall be 
given to the reader. Having one day just 
returned from Versailles, where he had been 
on a visit, he was waited upon by a gentleman 
with an invitation to dine at the Hotel dc 
Cond^. " I cannot possibly have the honour 
to go there," said the poet ; " it is a week 
since I have been with my wife and children ; 
they are overjoyed to see me again, and have 
provided a fine carp, so that I must dine with 
those dear relatives." " But, my good Sir," 
replied the gentleman, " several of the most 
distinguished characters expect your company, 
and will be very glad to see you.'* Racine 
showed him the carp, saying — " Here, Sir, is 
our little meal; then say, having provided 
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wch a treat for me, what apology could I 
make fur not dining with my children? 
Neither they, nor my wife, could have any 
pleasure in eating a bit of it without me ; 
then pray be so obliging as to mention my 
excuse to the Prince of Cond^, and my other 
illustrious friends." The gentleman did so ; 
and not only his Serene Highness but all the 
company present professed themselves more 
charmed with this proof of the poet's faithful 
tenderness as a husband and father, than 
they possibly could have been with his 
delightful conversation. 

It must be confessed, that harmony, peace, 
and pleasure are not found in many families 
where they might naturally be expected. 
Various causes will account for this. Educa- 
tion is conducted in so preposterous a mode, 
that it should almost seem domestic happiness 
formed no part of the ultimate design. The 
marriage union, too, is the result of subtle 
intrigue, or sordid interest, rather than a 
virtuous attachment originating in mutual 
sympathy and congeniality. Sometimes the 
love of pomp and parade destroys the charm 
of domestic felicity. Addison, ^^ith his usual 
skill and taste, has expatiated on this topic, 
and presented a fine contrast in the characters 
of AurcHa and Fulvia.' 

We meet with persons who display much 
vivacity and politeness in mixed company 
abroad, but at home they are sullen, unsoci- 
able, irritable, and captious. Their good- 
humour and their good manners are reserved, 
like their best apparel, for holiday visits, and 
are put away the moment they enter their 
own residence, as if too costly and precious 
for every-day use. 

To secure fireside comforts and home-bom 
happiness, something more is necessary than 
a neat snug mansion, surrounded with gardens 
and lawns, where flowers, and shrubs, and 
shady walks are all kept in the nicest order. 
Fain<ly bickerings and s.tiifes would turn an 
Kd n itself into a desert. It is of little ava 1 
to furnish the hou ^e, and cultivate the ground, 
in the best style, if the minds of the inhabi- 
tants arc vacant and uncultivated. Nor will 
a few bright insulated maxims, and soft 
soothing sentiments, from the p:iges of fiction 
and poetry, answer the desired end. The 
play and movement of kindly feeling must be 
kept up by an unremitting interchange of 
those little winning attentions which are 
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required to sweeten all human society. Yet 
tenderness, though full and overflowing, will 
not suffice, unless accompanied by a dignity 
and decorum which commands esteem and 
respect Those who would enjoy domestic 
delights ought to be reminded, Uiat they will 
be more likely to gain their point by studying 
to pass their time usefully, than by making it 
over, in regularly distributed portions, to ease 
and pleasure. Many persons wonder that 
the enchantments which bards have sui g 
should be wanting in the retreat to which 
they have long fondly looked, hut man 
cannot be happy in any situation without an 
expansion of mind, a brisk flow of ideas and 
spirits, and a lively sense of the uorth and 
importance of those talents which are gi« en 
by the great Creator to be occupied and 
improved. It is evident, that where present 
ease and gratification arc exclus.vely sought, 
the domestic circle muLt be first invaded by 
weariness and apathy, and afterwaid by 
chagrin and disgust ; but the pursuit and 
communication of know-ec'ge, the culture of 
friendship, the exercise of ch;irity and £iith ; 
in a word, the assiduous and vigorous dis- 
charge of personal and relative duties, and 
the proper use of every advantage which 
Providence hath bestowed, /ail not to give 
a wholesome currency and purity to the 
thoughts, and a sprightly cheerfulness to the 
feelings of the heart. 

The house which is dedicated as a temple 
to God becomes the mansion of peace and 
concord, love and joy. Religion sheds a 
hallowed influence over the most endearing 
relations of life, corrects acerbity of temper, 
purifies the springs of sympathy, and enlivei £ 
the present by the glowing prospects of 
futurity. Nor is the man a blank in t]-.* 
world whose lot is comparatively obscure, 
provided virtue and piety prompt his actions, 
and pervade his comforts and his cares. 
" He," says an able writ r, " who praises God 
only on a ten-stringed instrument, whose 
authority extends no farther than his own 
family, nor his example beyond his own 
neighbourhood, may haxe as thankful a heart 
here, and as high a place in the celestial 
choir hereafter, as the greatest monarch, who 
praises God upon an instrument of ten 
thousand strings, and upon the loud-sounding 
organ having as many millions of pipes as 
there are subjects in his empire." 

Rev. yohu Thornton 
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SIMPLE ACTS OP AFFECTION AT HOME. 



I 



THE SETTLED BLISS OP HOME. 



It is this desire of the happiness of those 
whom we love, which gives to the emotion of 
love itself its principal delight, by affording to 
us constant means of gratitication. He who 
truly wishes the happiness of anyone, cannot ' 
be long without discovering some mode of 
contributing to it Reason itself, with all its 
light, is not so rapid in discoveries of this 
sort as simple affection, which sees means of , 
happiness, and of important happiness, where 
reason scarcely could think that any happi- 
ness was to be found, and has already by 
many kind offices produced the happiness of 
hours before reison could have suspected that 
means so slight could have given even a 
moment's pleasure. Dr. Tkos, Brawn. \ 

THE POOR HOME MAY STILL BE HAPPY. 1 

Cling to thy home ! If there the meanest 

shed 
Yield thee a hearth and shelter for thy head, 
And some poor plot with vegetables stored 
Be all that heaven allots thee for thy board ; 
Unsavoury bread, and herbs that scattered 

grow 
Wild on the river-brink or mountain brow ; — 
Yet e*en this cheerless mansion shall provide 
More heart's repose than all the world beside. 

Bland. 

A HUSBAND'S DUTY AT HOME. 

Seeing that almost the whole of the day is 
devoted to business abroad, and the remain- 
der of my time to domestic duties, there is 
none left for myself— that is, for my studies. 
For on returning home, 1 have to talk with 
my wife, prattle with my childr«*n, and con- 
verse with my servants. All which things 
I number among the duties of life : since, if 
a man would not be a stranger in his own 
house, he must, by every means in his power, 
strive to render himself agreeable to those 
companions of his life ^hom Nature hath 
provided, chance thrown in his way, or that 
he has himself chosen. Sir Thos. More. 

CONSECRATION OP OUR CUSTOMARY 

PURSUITS. 

A fund of genuine cheerfulness should be 
created in the mind by the heartfelt consecra- 
tion of ordinary acts and circumstances to 
God's will and service ; the habitual reference 
of all our customary pursuits to His good 
pleasure is sufficient to adorn and dignify all 
homes. Sheppard. 



The romance of life gone ! when with the 
humblest and most sordid cares of life arc 
intimately associated the calm delights, the 
settled bliss of home ; when upon duties, in 
themselves perhaps often wearisome and un- 
interesting, hang the prosperitv and the hap- 
piness of wife and children ; when there is r.o 
mean hope, because there is no hope in which 
regard for others does not largely mingle ; 
no base fear, because suffering and distress 
cannot affect self alone ; when the suffering 
which turns honest industry to greed, and 
noble ambition to egotistical lust of power, is 
exorcised; when life becomes a perpetual 
exercise of duties which are delights, and 
delights which are duties. Once romance 
meant chivalry ; and the hero of romance 
was one who did his knightly devoirs, and 
was true and loyal to God and his lady love. 
If with us it has come to mean the sensual 
fancies of ner\eless boys, and the sickly 
reveries of girls for whose higher faculties 
society can find no employment, it is only 
another instance in which the present is not 
so much wiser and grander than the past as 
its flatterers are fond of imagining. To us it 
appears, that where the capacity for generous 
devotion, for manly courage, for steadfast 
faith and love, exists, there exists the main 
element of romance ; and that where the cir- 
cumstances of life are most favourab'e for 
the development of the qualities in action, 
they are romantic circumstances, whether 
the person displaying them be, like Alton 
Locke, a tailor, or, like King Arthur, a man 
of stalwart arm and lordly presence. Nor 
do we see that the giants, dragons, and other 
monsters of the old romance, are in them- 
selves one whit more interesting than the 
obstacles that beset the modem tnie knight 
in his struggles to perform manfully the duties 
of his life, and to carry out the noble spirit of 
that vow which he has solemnly taken at the 
altar to love, comfort, honour, and keep, in 
sickness and in heal'h, the woman who has 
put her youth, her beauty, her life and hap- 
piness, into his hands. 

George Brinsley, 



When Lara's lip breathed forth the words of 

home, 
Those accents, as his native mountains dear, 
Awoke their absent echoes in his ear. 

Byron. 
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THE HOMELY HOUSE THAT HARBOURS 

QUIET REST. 

Sweet are the thoughts that savour of con- 
tent — 
The quiet mind is richer than a crown ; 
Sweet are the nights in careless slumber 
spent — 
The poor estate scorns Fortune's angry 
frown. 
Such sweet content, such minds, such sleep, 

such bliss, 
Heggars enjoy when princes oft do miss: 

The homely house that harbours quiet rest, 

The cottage that affords no pride nor care, 
The mean that 'grecs with country music 
best, 
The sweet consort of mirth's and music*s 
fare. 
Obscured life sits down a type of bliss ; 
A mind content both crown and kingdom is. 

Greene. 

GOOD-HUMOUR AT HOME. 

Persons who are always innocently cheerful 
and good-humoured are very useful in the 
uorla; they maintain peace and happiness, 
and spread a thankful temper amongst all 
who live around them. Miss Talbot, 

A QRACEFUL HOME. 

How easy it is to be neat!— to be clean! 
How easy to arrange the rooms with the most 
graceful propriety ! How easy it is to invest 
our houses with the truest elegance ! Elegance 
resides not with the upholsterer or the draper ; 
it is not put up with the hangings and cur- 
tains ; it is not in the mosaics, the carpctirgs, 
the rosew^ood, the mahoj:any, the candt labra, 
the marble ornaments: it exists in the spirit 
presiding over the chambers of the dwelling. 
Contentment must always be most graceful : 
it sheds serenity over the scene of its abode ; 
it transforms a waste into a garden. The 
home lighted by these intimations of a nobler 
and brighter life may be wanting in much 
which the discontented may desire ; but to its 
inhabitants it will be a palace, far outvying 
the Oriental in brilliancy and glory. 

E, Burriit. 

HAPPY FIRESIDE CLIME. 

To make a happy fireside clime 

To weans and wife ; 
That's the true pathos, and sublime 

Of human life. Bums, 



HOME MEMORIES NEVER- DIE. 

The heart has affections that never die. 
The rough rubs of the world never obliterate 
them. They are the memorie$ of home, only 
home. There is the old tree under which 
the light-hearted boy has swung for many a 
day ;^onder is the river in which he learned 
to swim ; there is the house in which he 
knew a parent's protection — nay, there is the 
room in which he romped with a brother and 
sister, long since laid where he too must 
' soon be gathered, over-shadowed by yon 
old church, whither with a joyous troop 
like himself he has followed his parents to 
worship, and heard the good old man who 
ministered at the altar. Even the very 
. school-house, associated in youthful days with 
\ the thoughts of tasks, now comes to bring 
pleasant remembrances of many occasions 
that called forth some generous exhibiion 
of noble traits of human nature. There is 
where he learned to feel the first emotions. 
There, perchance, he first met the being who, 
by her love and tenderness in life, has made 
a home for himself happier than that which 
his childhood had known. There are certain 
feelings of humanity— and those, too, among 
the best — that can find no appropriate place 
for their exercise only at one's fireside. 

Norman AIcLcod, 

SENSIBILITY TO THE BEAUTIFUL SHOULD 
BE CHERISHED. 

Now no man receives the true culture of a 
'' man in whom the sensibility to the beautiful 
I is not cherished ; and I know of no condition 
I in life from which it should be excluded. Of 
I all luxuries, this is cheapest and the most at 
I band ; and it seems to me to be the most 
important to those conditions where coarse 
laKour tends to give a grossncss to the mind. 
From the diffusion of the sense of bcauiy in 
ancient Greece, and of the taste for music in 
modem Ge'-many, we learn that the people 
at large ma^ paitake of refined gratifications 
which have hitherto been thought to be ne- 
cessarily restricted to a few. Chantiing, 



GOOD AND BAD INFLUENCE AT HOME. 

Man may be considered in two views, as a 
reasonable and as a sociable being ; capnbic 
of becoming himself either happy or miser- 
able, and of contributing to the happiness rr 
misery of those at home, and of his fellow- 
creatures. AiAdison, 
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THE ABODE OP NEATNESS AND ORDER. 

Nature is industrious in adorning her do- 
minions, and the man to whom this duty is 
addressed should feel and obey the lesson. 
Let him, too, be industrious in adorning his 
dominion — in making his home, the dwelling 
of his wife and children, not only convenient 
and comfortable, but pleasant Let him, as 
far as circumstances will permit, be industri> 
ous in surrounding it with pleasing objects — 
in decorating it, within and without, with 
things that tend to make it agreeable and 
attractive. Let industry make it the abode 
of neatness and good order — a place which 
brings satisfaction in every inmate, and which 
in absence draws back the heart by the fond 
associations of comfort and content Let 
this be done, and this sacred spot will surely 
become the scene of cheerfulness, kindness, 
and peace. Ye parents, Avho would have your 
children happy, be industrious to bring them 
up in the midst of a pleasant, a cheerful, and 
a happy home. Waste not your time in 
accumulating wealth for them, but fill their 
minds and souls, in the way proposed, with 
the seeds ol virtue and true prosperity. 

E, Bttrriit. 



ALL THAT MY GOD CAN GIVE ME OR 

REMOVE. 

And has the earth lost its so spacious round, 

And sky its blue circumference above, 
That in this little chamber there are found 

Both earth and heaven, my universe of love, 
All that my God can give me or remove 

Here sleeping, save mvself, in mimic death? 
Sweet, that in this small compass I behove 
To live their living and to breathe their 
breath ! 
Almost 1 wish that with one common sigh 
We might resign all mundane care and 
strife. 
And seek together that transcendent sky, 
Where father, mother, children, husband, 

wife, 
Together pant in everlasting life. 

Hood, 



With her fond, enlivening smile 
The heavy hour of care beguile. 

Coombe, 



AT HOME MORE THAN ANYWHERE THE 
TEMPER SHOULD BE GOVERNED. 

« 

No wife or good man ought to account any 
rules of behaviour as below his regard which 
tend to cement the great brotherhood of 
mankind in comfortable union ; particularly, 
in the course of that familiar intercourse 
which belongs to domestic life all the virtues 
of temper find an ample range. It is very 
unfortunate, that within that circle men too 
often think themselves at liberty to give un- 
restrained vent to the caprice of passion and 
humour. Whereas there, on the contrary, 
more than anywhere, it concerns them to 
attend to the government of their heart ; to 
check what is violent in their tempers, and to 
soften what is harsh in their manners. For 
there the temper is formed : there the real 
character displays itself. The forms of the 
world disguise men when abroad ; but within 
his own family, every man is known to be what 
he truly is. In all our intercourse, then, with 
others, particularly in that which is closest 
and most intimate, let us cultivate a peace- 
able, a candid, a gentle, and friendly temper. 
This is the temper to which, by repeated in- 
junctions, our holy religion seeks to form us. 
This was the temper of Christ This is the 
temper of Heaven. Dr, Blair. 

PARADISE. 

To Adam, Paradise was home : to the 
good among his descendants, home is 
Paradise. 7^^^^ ^<^^^' 

HOME OP OUR CHILDHOOD. 

Home of our childhood ! how affection clings 
And hovers round thee with her seraph wings ! 
Dearer thy hills, though clad in autumn brown, 
Than fairest summits which the cedars crown ! 
Sweeter the fragrance of thy summer breeze 
Than all Arabia breathes along the seas ! 
The stranger's gale wafts home the exile's sigh, 
For the heart's temple is its own blue sky ! 
O happiest they, whose early love unchanged, 
Hopes undissolved, and friendship un- 

estranged, . 

Tired of their wanderings, still can deign to 

see 
Love, hopes, and friendship, centering all in 
thee! O. li\ Holmes, 



What can be sweeter than our native home ! 
Thither for ease and soft repose we come : 
Home is the sacred refuge of our life. 

Dryden, 
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NO PLACE LIKE HOME. 

s and palaces (hough « 



_ How soft the green of )-onder vel« et plaii 
may . An Eden of repose from care and pain .' 



Be it ever so humble, there's no place like 

home; 
A charm from the skies seems to ha'low us 

Which, go thro'Jgh the world, you'll not meet 
with elsewhere. 

An exile from home, pleasure daizles in vain ; 
Ah, give me my lonely thatch'd cottage again '. 
The birds singing sweetly that come to my 

call; 
Oh, give me sweet pence of mind, dearer 
thin aU ! 

Home, sweet, sweet home! 
There's no place like home ! 

y. Howard Paynt. 

NOT HERE THY REST! 

Is there not rest, for one whose best alTeclion 

Is deeply shared by him on whom bestow'd : 

WhoiC smile has slill the power to chase 

From this our calm, our b.-autiful abode ? 
In strife and turmoil lies ihc world around : 
But here, oh, surely here, may rest be found ! 
How beautifully bright the sunbeam glancing, 

Casts rosy radiance through the apple 
bloom ; 
O'er the cool ripple on the waters dancing. 

Wakening each flow'ret to more rich per- 



t rest — save one dear ti 



e of g'ad- 



Which ever and anon breaks on mine ear. 
One— wanting which, my home would be all 

His blessed voice, which makes thai home 

All else is hush'd, save the thanksgiving 

l!y grateful hearts to their alKgracious Lord. 

Yet even here a breath may blight the roses ; 
Dark hours may visit e'en this cloudless 

And all on which my glance in love reposes 
I May change, and pass as if it nc*er had 

been! 
; A still small voice, that may not be repres*, 
; Whispers, " O child of earth, not here thy 



" Here all thy best beloved may fade before 
thee! 
Here sin and death may sully all thy bliss ; 
Here bright hours ficet, which time may ne'er 
restore thee : 
Look up — Ihere is a surer rest than this : 
Only here live, on heavenly love relying, 
And there ihine earthly love shall live un- 
dying." 

. Mr}. Duncan. 
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